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Victor Record Caruso 
of “Celeste Aida” S, as Rhadames 
sung by Caruso by in Aida 
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Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice 1s 
just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 
It actually is Caruso— his own magnificent 
voice, with all the wonderful power and 
beauty of tone that make him the greatest 
of all tenors. 
Every one of the hundred and twenty 
Caruso records brings you not only his art, 
but his personality. When you hear Caruso 
on the Victrola in your own home, you hear 
him just as truly as if you were listening to 
him in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor 
dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play for you Victor Records 
by Caruso or any other of the RETA 
world’s greatest artists. There are rie 
Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $10 to $200. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


PEC U.S. PAT. OFF, A ` ` ` + 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The. leading Fiction of the year 


The new Serial by 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
THE FREELANDS 


A Tragi-comedy of the English Countryside 


To run most through the year 


“On the Choice of a Profession,” an un- 


published essay by ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. 


Richard Harding Davis will describe the 
shelling and destruction of the Cathedral 
at Rheims, of which he was an eye- 
witness. 


A graphic and impressive account of “The 
Fall of Antwerp,” by E. Alexander Powell. 


Madame Waddington, whose French home 
was occupied and all but demolished by 
the Germans, gives an impressive picture of 
rural France «In War Time.” Itis a scene 
of desolate homes, of the passing of troops, 
of the wounded, and of the hard struggle 


for existence. 


A story for the times: ‘Coals of Fire,” 
by Mary R. S. Andrews, author of «The 


Perfect Tribute.” This is a story with a 
most original idea, of the work that Aileen 
O’Hara began in a great war, in the cause 
of humanity and to further the cause of 
women, by setting an example of self- 
sacrifice. It is a story that grips your heart 


_and stirs the emotions irresistibly. 


Olive Tilford Dargan, one of the most 
distinguished of contemporary poets, con- 
tributes a long poem about «This War.” 
It is inspired by high feeling and imagina- 
tion and expresses with great dignity the 
significance and thought of the present 
world-conflict. 


‘Kipling’s Children,” four full-page 
paintings by Jessie Willcox Smith, repro- 
duced in colors. 


Other Articles, Stories, Poems, etc. 


Subscriptions may begin with any number. $3.00 a year. Remittances by draft, express or postal money order, or in currency if 
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THE EDITOR'S TABLE 5 Turn to page 40 and LAUGH AT 
YOURSELF with Flagg. Per- 
THE AMERICAN IN REMOTE PLACES 9 | haps your picture’s there—cer- 
tainly your friend’s. 
ILLUSTRATION IN COLOR FOR if : 
DOROTHY “COMES BACK” MARY GREENE BLUMENSCHEIN Look at the picture on page 21 


Frontispiece of the old horse in the old horse- 
car, going up Fifth Avenue, 
New York. You will not be dis- 


MOTION PICTURES UNDER THE SEA CLEVELAND MOFFETT 11 ; A 
Illustrated with Photographs appointed. It is a good story— 
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Illustrations by Frank E. Schoonover 
When the Germans come! Oh, 


A HUSBAND'S STORY. Conclusion 22 | you are interested—all about it on 

When Our Children No Longer Need Us page 49. Look at the start, any- 

way; but remember, even that 

HEMPFIELD. A Novel DAVID GRAYSON 23 | fools you. The “secret stuff” is 
Part II. Chapter III. Anthy later in the tale. 


Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty 
Then try page 25. How the 
THE GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS IDA M. TARBELL 29 lovely Anthy got the newspaper! 
The ere an ee a And so begin David Grayson’s 
heart-sweetening story, before it 


goes too far. Thousands and 
THE SINEWS OF PEACE. A Story MOLLIE BEST 35 tens of thousands of fine people 


IN ions by E. L. Bl hei 
A Gpe in the world think they are 
better because of his downright 
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Defeated the Allies 


N the summer of 1792 France was 
in the throes of The Revolution— 
._ she was torn by dissension and class 
hatred—the mere wreck of a nation. 
The armies of the Powers had seized 
the opportunity and were marching on 
Paris—the fate of France was at stake. 
Then through the magic of Danton’s 
blazing eloquence the bare-foot repub- 
lican Armies rose out of the ground and 
literally swept the Allies out of France. 
In the 10 magnificent volumes of 


MODERN 
ELOQUENCE 


are countless similar examples of the power of 
oratory—the most famous efforts of the world’s 
greatest speakers, the brightest thoughts, the 
wittiest sayings of the great minds of the Nine- 
teenth Century—epoch making speeches that 
moved not only audiences but Nations. They 
are all here just as they were delivered by these 
distinguished speakers, and gathered in such 
form as to instruct and entertain you where 
and when you will. 

Ten Beautiful Richly Bound Volumes 
elaborately indexed, beautifully illustra 
with over 80 photogravures on Japanese vellum; 
paper, presswork and binding of very highest 
quality. Having recently purchased the plates 
of this work, and with them a limited number 
of sets we are able to offer you 


A Wonderful Bargain 


ments, and with our terms we will also mail you Henry 
W. Grady’s Great Lecture, “The Race Problem”— 


Sending the 


300 After-Dinner Lawrence Barrett, Henry 
oes Wright Mi ‘bie wiliam 
by Joseph H. Choate, able, m 
amin Disraeli, James | Jennings Bryan, ete. 
G.Blaine,Wm.M.Evarts, | 60 Classic and Popular 
John Hay, Oliver Wendell Lectures 
Holmes, sir Henry Irving, 


by Charles A. Dana, 
Robt. J. Burdette, Rus- 
sell H. 


Chauncy M. Depew, 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
Mark Twain, Henry W. 


Farrar, John B. Gough 
Grady, Joseph Jefferson, > s 
Robt. G. Ingersoll, Seth | Philips, Josi Wendell 


Low, Albert J. Beveridge, 
Woodrow Wilson, ete. 


150 Great Addresses 


by LymanAbbott,Charles 
Dudley Warner, William 
Cullen Bryant, Rufus | M. 
Cato Ariu J. Balfour, | “anes a. 
velt, ur J. Balfour, 
Jonathan P. Dolliver, | 2000 Short Stories and 
Edward Hegieston, 
Willlam E. Gladstone, | by Mark Twain, Chaun- 
Charles Francis Adams, | cey M. Depew, Horace 
John L.Spaulding,Joseph Porter, Champ Clark, 
Chamberlain, Grover | Joseph H. Choate, John 
Cleveland, Fisher Ames, | M. Allen, etc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE LECTURE 


yard, Paul 'DuChalllu 
John B. Gordon, Newell 


American 1-15, 

GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., Dept. 108, Ohio Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me free Grady lecture and full descrip- 

tion of Modern Eloquence with special prices and 


| 
| 
i 
B terms. 
i 
| 
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3 Hours Ra 


a Day 
and 


Health 


That is what the editor of The New York Financial Bulletin got 


from ONE of the lessons of this course. 


He cut down his working 


day three hours, and used the time to get back his long lost health. 
Is it any wonder that he says: ‘‘Could the course be studied for one year in the 
High Schools of this country, within twenty years the nation would make a prog- 
ress equal to a century of inefficient progress found on every side to-day.” What 
he found— you, too, can find through the 


Course in Per 


sonal Efficiency 


Prepared by Harrington Emerson, conducted by the Review of Reviews Company 


to bring to you the power to make the most of your 
Maybe 
There is ‘something 


abilities, to do less work and get more for it. 
you have all the health you want 
else you want, though, and that you have not got 


and Efficiency will show you the shortest, quickest, 


easiest way to that thing. 
Is ü Skill you want? Efficiency taught the U.S. Nav 


It Would Cost You $50,000 


For the knowledge, the experience that enabled 
him to write this course, corporations have paid 
Harrington Emerson as much as $50,000, Har- 
rington Emerson has taught thousands of young 
men who to-day are highly paid Efficiency Ex- 
perts; he has thought Efficiency for forty years; 
he has taught it for thirty years; he has worked 
to make this course for the individual man or 
woman for twenty years. Now It fits you. Now 
you can have the value of forty years of experi- 
ence for a dollar a lesson and 15 minutes a day. 
Now he is ready to show how you can save an 
hour, two hours, a dollar, ten dollars, a hundred 
dollars—out of each day. And how you can 
make that day a better day at the same time. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY 


30 Irving Place N 


to shoot 1200 times as well to-day as at Santiago. Js tt 
Money? Efficiency brought a great Western railroad a 
million and a half in one year. /s it Economy? G. 
Douglas Jones of California saved $2700 on one job af- 

ter he had his third lesson of this course, Js it Educa- J 
tion? J. B. Burbank of Louisville, Ky., got his first 

y big step that way from the first lesson of this course. PS 4 


Send Coupon Now 


Most men sre only p efficient. 1-15 
percentage of efficiency 1s, you have no way z PA 

of knowing. If you think you are getting all A # REVIEW 
the money, fun, honor out of life that you OF 


What your 


want, you're Efficient. Otherwise send 

the coupon right now. It is impossible /è A REVIEWS 
to tell in this space about something LOZ 30 Irving Place 
so big and so new as Efficiency— New York 


something bigger than system or 
accounting or Scientific manage- 
ment. We must show you 
what it Is. 


hs 7 Send me particulars 
about your Course In 

A Efficiency and Story ot 

Send the coupon without aah 

money or obligation. Pa 7 


Minutes are your dol- 
lars. SEND NOW. Z / 


ew York / / 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can d You 
ean earn $20.00 to $125.00 or m 
as Illustrator or cartoonist. My 
tem of personal individual lessons by mail will 
develop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ succersful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with 
stamps snd I will send you a test lesson 
also collection of drawings showing pos 
ties for YOU. 


Tia lane eels cee 
AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


o 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s 

Empire Theatre 

and Companies 


Franklin H, Sargent 
ent 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 


The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


The University of Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY ietocdttstaatt 


23rd Year U.of C. (Div. J.), Chicago, Ill, Mitobell Tower 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


German — French — English — 


Italian -Spanish any other 
rned q y and easily 
na-Phone Method AT 

HOME., CYLINDER OR Disk 

CORTINA- RECORDS. 

Write for FREE booklet to- 


Phono- 
aphie 
lethod 


day; RASY pa: nt plan, 
Cortina Academy of 


e AM CORTINA- PHONE 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


“Wages,” by Miss Tarbell, “The Pope in the Movies,” by Cleveland 
Moffett; «Homeburg’s Worst Enemy” by George Fitch, suggest the 
diversity in THE AMERICAN for February. 


se E WAS graduated 
from the Harvard Law 
School, and after a 
short turn at the law he con- 
cluded that he would prefer to 
go into business,” writes Ida 
M. Tarbell in the next num- 
ber of THE American Mac- 
AZINE. “I have ‘heard him 
say he learned more about 
making clothes in the Harvard 
Law School than he did any- 
where else, which is one of the 
best recommendations for that 
institution I ever heard.” 

This man decided that he 
would learn how to do every- 
thing that is done in his fac- 
tory, especially making what 
they call “pants.” Miss Tar- 
bell goes on: 

“At the end of three months 
he appeared before certain dig- 
nified members of his family 
with a suit of clothes on his 
arm. ‘What do you think of 
them?’ he inquired. They were 
looked over and pronounced 
fairly good.—‘ Why ?’—‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘I made the damn 
things!” 

This is in Miss Tarbell’s 
article on “Wages.” She gets 
as near to its heart as it is 
near the heart of business. It 
is full of first-hand facts that 
hit your head, your heart and 
your pocketbook at the same 
time, and you will not be sure 
where it makes the deepest 
dent. 

It is a contrast with the old 
conventional story of success to 
learn that a tiny little concern 
has grown into the biggest in 
its line in the country because 
it always has paid higher wages 


than its competitors. It com- 

etes with the cheap labor in 
Europe and makes that labor 
expensive. 

Also, it is hard to credit 
the fact that corporations in 
thiscountry are spending thou- 
sands of dollars to find meth- 
ods to pay the highest wages 
sitelliperitls : 

Miss Tarbell proves that 
modern business has more ro- 
mance in it than has fiction. 
This article in the February 
number is like looking upon a 
familiar thing with a powerful 
searchlight turned successively 
upon important points and re- 
vealing truths heretofore gen- 


erally unknown, and startling 
for that reason. 


The Golden Rule 


HE announcement of the 

series prompted readers to 
write that they were shocked 
by even the suggestion of mak- 
ing the golden rule a business 
asset because it pays in dol- 
lars. They feel it demeans one 
of the best things in the world 
to commercialize it. 

It doesn’t make so much 
difference why it is employed; 
the important thing is to get 
it working. 

The golden rule conquers 
in the end when it is given only 


Miss Tarbell’s Articles 


‘THE following letter from the head of The 
Plimpton Press, one of the model institutions 
of its kind, is typical of the kind of letters that are 
coming in every day apropos of Miss Tarbell’s 


articles: 


MISS TARBELL is, I believe, one of the first, 
outside of those actually engaged in the work, 


to recognize the true significance of the work 
that is being done by the progressive men in 


the manufacturing world to-day. 


Articles of 


this kind help and stimulate those who are 
trying to set higher standards in factory con- 
ditions and factory management, and also 
help to bridge the gap between capital and 


labor. 


I wish that every employer and every fac- 
tory employee in the country could read this 


article. 
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half a chance. Those who 
start out to make it work for 
them end up by working for it. 
It is a good habit. 


One of the remarkable things | 


about these articles by the 
foremost journalist in America 
is the immediate and profound 
impression they have made. 
When there is published in a 
magazine a series that has in it 
so much bearing directly upon 
the daily business of living, it 
is apt to move slowly. These 
articles have moved the brain 
and the heart of people, and 
the reaction has been strong 
and fine at the start. 


Doing the Impossible 


“TYOING the Impossible” 
is the theme that appeals 
to Cleveland Moffett. His en- 
thusiasm for the new and un- 
usual grows with the years. 
You will find this on reading 
how the late Pope Pius X was 
persuaded to enter the movies. 
Nobody but a film man 
would dream that the Pope 
would pose for moving pictures. 
How the movie men per- 
suaded His Holiness is a dra- 
matic story. It took two years 
and cost $200,000. Mr. Mof- 
fett tells it in his own graphic 
way. 


Enter the Hero, Nort Carr 


HE next instalment of 

“Hempfield” introduces 
Nort Carr, who scandalized 
the town by appearing in it 
for the first time without a hat, 
and this is held up against him 
to this day. 

When Nort came tothe town 
of Hempfield he had lost far 
more important things than his 
hat!—“ Nort, arm and arm with 
Life, tugged at by both God 
and Satan, standing there aim- 
less, in the sunny streets of 
Hempfield.” 

You can read this instal- 
ment with almost as much 
pleasure if you don’t know 


Cleveland Moffett 


Who will begin next month his new 
wonder series, ‘‘Doing the Impossible” 


what has gone before. But 
once you succumb to the charm 
of David Grayson’s first novel 
and his finest “Adventure in 
Contentment” you will want 
all of it. 


David Grayson for the Blind 
BY THE way, we have just 


received word that the 
New York State Library is 
going to print David Grayson’s 
works in embossed type so that 
the blind may read them. Every 
one blessed with sight will re- 
joice that this apostle of joy 
and contentment is no longer 
to be cut off from those who 
particularly need him. A let- 
ter just received says: 

“I am truly glad that I am 
going to have a chance to fol- 
low David Grayson through 
Hempfield—it makes me feel 
like living.” 


The Editors Table 


A million mothers in theland, 
and as many sweethearts who 
were left at home, will find 
their story told by George 
Fitch in the February AMERI- 
CAN. Riotous as is the humor, 
the pathos dominates the fun. 
It is called “ Homeburg’s Worst 
Enemy,” who is really Old Man 
Opportunity. 


“Thanked God—for God” 


ANY stories have been 

called “The Miracle,” so 
that does not mean much. 
There is a letter in the tale by 
Thomas Crawford Galbreath 
in the February AMERICAN that 
has the wonder quality we 
associate with miracles. In 
this letter, “spelled from the 
heart instead of the head,” are 
things like this: 

“It has taken a long time 
for me to write this. I can’t 
come home. The doctor says 
I can’t. . . . Oh, I long to see 
you and just have you take 
hold of my hand, Ivan. Then, 
when I think of it I feel better 
in the pain already. I got to 
see you before I stop living, 
Ivan. ... 

“The operating cannot be. 
I do not think of it, for the 
money cannot be. But I do 
think of you. If the pain 
would let me I think I would 
start to run to you. ... 

“And, Ivan, if I don’t see 
you, you must forget to feel 
bad that we didn’t have the 
money. I see many people 
here with much money, and 
they are not so rich as you and 
me, Ivan. Maybe it’s God’s 
way to let the poor ones with- 
out money in their pockets to 
be richer in their hearts. . 

I pray I am going to see you, 
Ivan.” 

The story makes you under- 
stand the sincerity of the little 
man from whose soul rebellion 
was driven in his darkest hour, 
and who “thanked God—for 
God.” 
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If You Neglect 
Your Scalp Your 
Hair Wil Will Fall 


Cuticura Soap 


Shampoos 


Preceded by light touches 
of Cuticura Ointment ap- 
plied by the end of finger to 
the scalp skin willsoften and 
remove patches of dandruff, 
allay itching or irritation and 
quickly promote hair-grow- 
ingconditions. Special direc- 
tions accompany each cake. 


Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
word. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ‘*Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


fx] ʻe lemp ple Shakespeare HJ 


Most satisfa he e tits fon pi tine shed. Forty 
u 


a volume. Printe d 


Re a le her, 55c_ per volume. t 
3c per ve ia. Buy a volumo at your 
book store or send for circular to 


E. re >u TTON & oe 
Dent K 6S1 Fifth Ave., New Y ork 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls Binghamton, N. Y. 


year — Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 
Mount Hol Holyoke. General Course. Special courses for High School 
graduates. Music and Domestic Science. Exceptional home life. 


Tue Misses Hroe 
Principals) 5.44 Vinerna Jongs, A. B. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
Our graduates 
number 7000—a 
P) unequaled bD; 
tution. Sen 


48 illustrated 
es Tree to eet rers. 
Thereisa Ohaateutes. nurse in your’ cinity. Ask her about 
our training. Her address and the above literature will be sent if 
you will enclose this advertisement. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


375 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown,N. Y. 


| know something about the past. 


| out learning something of the 


| more than you can appreciate a 


You want to know the 
Merits of The Great 
War, of Course 


record of the man you’re taking 
on. You judge how he’ll work 
for you by how he has worked 
for others. 


What you get in the newspaper 
is only the story of one day, or of 
a few hours of one day, and im- 
perfect at that. 

You cannot understand this 


So, to know something about 
war by reading a newspaper any a 


the war mow, you must learn what 
led up to it; you must get some 
idea of the diplomatic and mili- 
tary history of Europe in the past 
two generations; you must know 
the political undercurrents and 
international cross-purposes and 
rivalries in which the war has 
found its mainsprings. 


symphony or an opera by seeing 
in print a bar or a phrase from it. 

To understand the present or to 
forecast the future you have got to 


You don’t hire office help with- 


To give you this foundation to build on we will send you free upon request 


“The Britannica Book of the War” 


This is a 76-page book, with 20 portraits and sketches of prominent 
European figures in the present war and in the doings that this war 
grew out of—from Bismarck and von Moltke to Admiral von Tirpitz 
and Viscount Kitchener and Field Marshal French and General Joffre. 


It tells you, also, about strategy and tactics; about submarines and 
heavy mortars; about the different rifles used by the various armies, 
their equipment and organization. In a few words it gives you an 
interesting, connected narrative of the military, racial and commercial 
rivalries in recent European history, and it describes the diplomats, 
the armies and navies that are the tools for making war. 


This book of the war quotes from and sums up a small part of the 
material in that great work, 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) 


This BOOK of theWAR contains some 150,000 words. Inthe BRITANNICA 
itself you will find the equivalent of five good-sized volumes of matter dealing with 
the nations that are at war, their leaders in war and peace, their armies and navies, 
their internal politics and their external policies. The book we send you for the 


d| | asking gives you merely a glimpse of what there is in the Britannica on the war. 


If you will test the Britannica itself or ask any of the 70,000 individuals who 
bought it and have tried it, you'll find that this great Encyclopaedia is an in- 
teresting and valuable means of being sure on every other subject you may want 
to know about, whether it is something that occurs to you now, or something 
that you are as uninterested in now as you were a few months ago in the 
balance of power or the neutrality of Belgium or modern siege artillery. 


Every one of these subjects is treated in 
the new Britannica by a writer who knows 
the subject thoroughly and conveys his in- 
formation simply, clearly and attractively. 


Cut out the Coupon and mail it today 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Amer. 4 
120 West 32d St., New York 
Please send me, free of cost, “‘The 


You will enjoy reading articles in the 
O js Britannica Book of the War." 


Britannica in the same way you enjoy the 
conversation of the few big, successful, 
broad men and women of your acquaintance 
who are never tiresome but always in- 
structive, easy to understand, stimulating 
—good to meet. That’s exactly the kind 
of people who wrote the new Britannica. 


Name — 
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Life-insurance reform 


—its friends (and others) 


A T the time of the Hughes insurance investigation, a distinguished writer 


in the conservative Atlantic Monthly said: 


“The elimination of the agent 


is the great reform needed.” That very year (1905) the Postal Life 
Insurance Company, following the lead of three well-known British companies, 


began to do business without agents and has so continued ever since. 


It is 


now a National institution under the jurisdiction of the Postal Authorities and 
District Courts of the United States everywhere and under the supervision of 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. The Postal Life has, 
indeed, accomplished a ‘‘great reform’ but there has been the usual opposition 
and by this time its friends (and others) are pretty clearly lined up as follows: 


Its Friends 


1. Thoughtful peo- 
ple in every State 
who are looking for 
sound insurance-pro- 
tection at low net 
cost, turn to the 
Postal Life. 


2. Those who do 
not want to be both- 
ered, misled, per- 
suaded, or driven by 
agents, but prefer to 
arrange their insur- 
ance direct, simply 
write to the Postal 
Life, 

3. Leading maga- 
zines and news- 
papers throughout 
the country cham- 
pion the Postal Life 
and the reform it has 
worked out, 

4. Students of econ- 
omics and efficiency 
experts approve of 
the Postal Life be- 
cause they see in its 
non-agency method 
the way to save for 
the insuring public 
the more than 
$100,000,000 annu- 
ally which other com- 
panies pay to agents 
as commissions and 
also the more than 
$12,000,000 exacted 


each year from policyholders of agency 
companies by the different States throug 


out the Union. 


POSTAL LIFE 


because 

1st. Commission Dividends 
corresponding to what other 
companies pay their agents, 
less a moderate advertising 
charge, go to policyholders 
the first year. Jibs 

2d. Renewal- Commission 
Dividends and Office- Ex- 
pense Savings covered by the 


94% 


guaranteed dividends, go to 
Policyholders in subsequent 


years. 

3d. Beginning at the close of 
the second year, the Usual 
contingent policy-dividends, 
based on theCompany’searn- 
ings, still further reduce the 
cost each year after the first. 


The Others 


1. The 258 agency 
companies through- 
out the country did 
not believe at first in 
the idea of getting 
business without 
agents, and are, of 
course, surprised, 
and some of them 
not well pleased to 
see the Postal Life 
prove that it can be 
successfully done. 

2. The more than 
20,000 life-insurance 
agents bent on earn- 
ing commissions, 
don’t like the Postal 
Life because they 
can’t meet its low 
cost and can’t match 
its other advantages 
and benefits made 
possible through its 
non-agency saving. 

8. Certain easily- 
influenced life-insur- 
ance periodicals, 
printed to be sold to 
insurance agents, 
don't like the Postal 
Life because their 
friends, the agents, 
don't like it. 

4. Some State in- 
surance superintend- 
ents bent on fees and 
other revenues, are 
unfriendly to the 
Postal Life because 


it transacts business by mail (interstate) and 
therefore is not subject to the exactions of 
forty-odd States. 


Be Your Own Agent and Save Money 


When arranging insurance, don’t bother with an agent, for his commission will come out 


POSTAL LIFE 
BUILDING 


The Postal Life Insuran 


of your pocket, and don't be 
© misled or disturbed by what 
certain life-insurance periodicals 
print or by what the few unfriend- 
ly State insurance superintendents 
may say. 

Simply write to the Postal Life 
and you will receive official infor- 
mation based on reports regularly 
filed with the New Y State In- 
surance Department under whose 
strict supervision the Company 
does business. Just say: 


“*Mail insurance particulars as per 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
for January” 

And to find out how much you 
save, be sure to give: 

1. Your full name 

2. Your occupation 

3. The exact date of your birth 


No agent will be sent to visit 
you. The benefit of his commis- 
sion goes to you because you deal 
direct. 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


35 Nassau Street 
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STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Standard policy 
reserves, now more than 
$9,000,000. Insurance 
in force, more than $45,- 


Second: Old-line legal re- 
serve insurance—not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 
Third: Standard policy 
provisions, approvedby 
the New York State In- 
surance Department. 
Fourth: Operates under 
strict New York State re- 
quirements and subject 
to the United States 
Postal Authorities. 
Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selec- 
tion of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureauprovides 
one free medical exam- 
ination each year if de- 
sired. 


ce Company 
New York City 
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ROBERT OLSON BETTIS 


Can you ask for 
a better example of 
| what the 
| Mellin’s Food | 
| Method of | 
| Milk Modification | 
| is doing for babies? 
| Send today for a sample 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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EVERYMAN’S 
3 LIBRARY ‘vc 


World’s Best Books at Low Prices 


You have the masterpieces of literature, cm- 
bracing practically all the better known clas- 
sics—700 well-printed, uniformly bound books 
—to choose from in Everyman’s Library. 

Sold by Dealers or Direct by Mail. Examine 
an Everyman’s volume at your book store. 
Note the wonderful book value for the money 
Ask for a complete list of the 700 volumes. 
There's no better way to buy books than from 
Everyman's Library. 


Descriptie Booklist Sent Frei 
—_—_——— 
—or—Dictionary Catalog of Everyman'ssent for 10c. This 
cloth-bound book of 173 pages explains scope and extent 
of Everyman's Library, and gives historical notes on the 
variousauthors. A book in itself worth having. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Dept. K, 681 Fifth Aveme, New York 
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The American Magazine gets here by dog team in winter 


OMETHING over a year ago I wrote you what a joy your magazine 
S was to us in this wilderness. Mail comes by dog team during the 
eight winter months, then by cayuses the four open months. Dur- 
ing the winter we have once-a-week mail, in the summer, twice-a- 
week. Every Tuesday during the winter men come from far and near, 
one a trapper living by the side of Lake Kathleen, where sometimes for 
the entire winter no tracks save his own pass the trail to his cabin door. 
If he happens to be in when THE AMERICAN comes I pass it first to him 
as he, living a life so desolate, seems most in need of cheer. Then, 
after enjoying it, he brings it to me to be again passed on to the lower 
Big Creek country, where old Dave Lewis, the famous old trapper and 
hunter, has a cabin home. There it remains, for Dave lives at the lower 
end of Big Creek and below him is the impassable canyon. Down that 
trail the birds do not fly but rather around it. 

However, the mission of THE AMERICAN is not over when it reaches 
Dave, for many men are lost in that section and come to him to be 
directed over the trail into the Chamberlain country, where the elk, 
mountain sheep and goat abound. So you see, THE AMERICAN is the 
loved companion in little shacks where few other magazines come. Im- 
agine a little one-room cabin with a small window through which not 
much sun has a chance to penetrate, as the frequent storms pile the 
snow up to and at times over the window sills and a man may wake 
to total darkness, until he shovels out the door and window. The picture 
I am sending is of a cabin on Squaw Meadows where the mail carriers 
have a stopping place on their way to Edwardsburg. 


Mrs. WiLt1aM AMMLEY EDWARDS, 
EDWARDSBURG, IDAHO. 
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m never, never, never again going to try to be something I’m not. For 
months now I’ve thought I was a swan and all the time I was just a—a—goose’”’ 
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Motion Pictures Under the Sea 
By Cleveland Moffett 


NEW WORLD Opened to Oceanographers and Treasure Seekers by the 
Williamson Invention, Which is Now in Actual Use 


N IMPORTANT advance in our 
knowledge of the sea is promised 
through an invention recently 
made by a Scotch American sea 

captain, Charles Williamson of Norfolk, 
Virginia. This invention, according to 
reports of government experts made after 
tests in the Norfolk Navy Yard, will 
allow men to descend hundreds of feet 
under water (far beyond the uttermost 
limit of any diver) and remain there for 
hours without danger or discomfort, ex- 
ploring and photographing the strange 
depths of the ocean and its teeming life. 

Charles Williamson, now a sturdy, 
grizzled figure of about sixty, was born 
in Scotland, whence he made many 
voyages to the four corners of the earth, 
while his wife and children stayed in 
Liverpool. Seven times Williamson sailed 
around the globe, and the record of his 
adventures is part of the family treasure. 
Once, after shipwreck in the Sea of Japan, 
he drifted for weeks in unknown waters 
while Lloyds reported his vessel lost. 
And always, whatever befell, the sailor's 
mind was busy with inventions, his 
favorite dream being of something that 
would allow a man to descend safely and 
comfortably into the sea. 

On one cruise Williamson invented a 
folding baby carriage. On another he 
invented a rotating lamp shade operated 
by the heat of the lamp acting upon a 
little turbine over the chimney, and de- 
signed to show pleasing transparencies. 
Again,he invented avaluable systemofcode 
signaling by colored lights for vessels at sea. 
Also an aérial golf game to be played on a 
red and white sheet stretched beneath 
the ceiling, the balls being small balloons 
driven into pockets in the sheet by cork- 
tipped sticks. 

t must be said that these inventions 
brought to the fertile-minded sailor 
neither fame nor fortune; on the contrary, 
they caused him loss and worry; yet he 
persisted year after year, and always 
came back to his idea of descending into 
the sea. Once in the Suez Canal William- 
son saw the whole line of traffic blocked 
because a submerged rope fouled the pro- 
peller of a steamer. Whereupon he seized 
a saw and, diving overboard, sawed 
through the obstructing hawser, reflecting 
that there ought to be some more con- 
venient way of doing these things. 


JT WAS during a heavy gale off Cape 
Horn that the germ of his present 
great invention came to Captain William- 
son. This storm had so strained the ship 
that her side seams near the water line 


had opened, and the ocean was rushin 
in with every roll. Williamson realize 
that somehow those seams must be 
calked immediately and, in the fury of 
the tempest, he had himself lowered over- 
side in a long canvas bag fitted with legs 
like a breeches buoy, and sleeves, and a 
lass window for him to see through. 
Nothing like this bag had ever been 
known on land or sea, but it answered 
fairly well; the canvas tube protected 
Williamson from the smash of the waves, 
the sleeves gave his arms freedom for the 
calking, and finally the job was done. 
From this crude canvas bag, after years 
of struggle and disappointment, has come 
the Williamson deep-sea tube that is now 
in a way to accomplish such wonderful 
things. This tube has three essential 
features: it is large enough to let a man 
pass up or down inside it; it is strong 
enough to resist the pressure of the sea 
toa considerable depth, and is flexible. 
As it hangs underneath a supporting 
vessel, the present Williamson model is 
like a submerged Chinese lantern fifty or 
sixty feet long and three feet in diameter. 
It sways and bends easily with the tide 
or with the movements of the vessel 
above, and its concentric iron rings 
stretch apart or flatten together in the 
manner of an accordion, so that the tube 
when extended is much longer than when 
it is squeezed together. Without this 
flexibility the invention would have no 
value, for a long, rigid and very heavy 
tube, dragged through the sea by a 
vessel above, would inevitably be torn 
away from this vessel by the immense 
leverage of the opposing mass of water. 


THs combination of strength and 

flexibility is obtained by the use of 
overlapping steel scales or plates, hun- 
dreds of these, hinged together between 
annular bands of malleable iron about a 
foot apart that form the skeleton of the 
tube. Over this metallic structure is 
securely fastened a waterproof fabric of 
canvas and rubber, the result being a 
permanently open air shaft down into the 
sea, a vertical passageway into which a 
man may step from the deck of a vessel 
and down which he may climb exactly as 
one climbs down a ladder, to a depth of 
hundreds of feet below the surface. There 
is no discomfort from breathing com- 
pressed air (as happens to a diver) since 
the air is not compressed. The top of the 
tube remains open at the deck level like 
the top of a well, the sides and the 
bottom being strong enough to resist the 
pressure of the ocean, At its lower end 


the tube expands into a spherical ob- 
servation chamber about five feet in 
diameter, one side of which is provided 
with a large funnel-shaped window. This 
observation chamber is made of cast iron 
and weighs four tons. In submarine 
photographic work two persons usually 
occupy this chamber at the same time, 
one to take the pictures through the 
heavy glass window, the other to act as 
lookout and to give orders to the deck 
crew overhead. A simple ventilating 
device freshens the air, so that one may 
remain below indefinitely. 

It should be explained that the raising 
and lowering of the observation chamber 
is controlled by two chains that are at- 
tached to the chamber and run up to chain 
hoists on the deck, which shift the posi- 
tion of the chamber, following the wish 
of the observers below. As the tube is 
lengthened for deeper and deeper lowering 
into the ocean its bottom folds are morc 
and more squeezed together under the 
incrcasing water pressure until, at con- 
siderable depths, a section of tube that 
would be eleven feet long when fully 
extended (and would weigh a ton) is 
compressed into about three feet, and 
still weighs a ton. In other words, 
through this compacting a given length 
of tube becomes heavier as it sinks 
deeper, and this automatic adjustment 
insures the proper balancing of the tube 
in the sea. 


BEFORE explaining further the con- 
struction and operation of this deep 
sea tube, I may mention that Captain 
Williamson had no thought of submarine 
motion pictures when he made his inven- 
tion. His purpose was to provide a means 
of descending into the sea to obtain sponges, 
pearls, lost treasure, etc., or to examine 
and repair the hulls of vessels; in fact, the 
captain saw so many applications of his 
ake each requiring separate patent pro- 
tection, that several years passed, after 
the first model had been successfully tried, 
before any practical results were obtained. 
In the summer of 1912, however, came 

a memorable evening when the captain's 
eldest son, Ernest Williamson, who was 
then working as a cartoonist and photog- 
rapher on the “Virginian Pilot” (he was 
about twenty-nine at this time) happened 
to think of the sunken cities of Yucatan. 
He was passing a tall apartment house in 
Norfolk as the sun was setting, and the 
steep side of the building, seen in a golden 
haze with long, slanting shadows over it, 
suggested a mysterious fortress under the 
sea. And this brought to his mind some 
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MOVING pictures made beneath the sea are now a reality. Not only 
inhabitants of the deep, but lost treasures will be found and recovered. 
water, is clearly explained in these pages, and some of the adventures 


Here is George Williamson at the bottom of the sea, examining the remnants of a sunken ship. He is photo- 
graphed by means of the new invention, which makes it possible to take moving pictures under water. 
The photographer is located in a tube let down from the surface of the sea. He operates a powerful light that 
illumines the sea about him, and takes his pictures through a window like a porthole, made of thick glass 


shall we have actual photographs of all the fish and the natural 


This new and important invention, which carries photography under 


of those who have already used it are recorded. 


This is an actual photograph, made under water, of a diver killing a shark. The shark was killed 


a moment after the photograph was made. 


motion pictures of fish taken in an 
aquarium tank. Then flashed the in- 
spiration. Why not use his father’s tube 
as a means of taking motion pictures under 
the water? Straightway the young man 
laid this idea before Captain Williamson, 
who, strangely enough, took little in- 
terest in the plan; but he finally agreed 
that such a thing might be attempted. 
Whereupon Ernest secured the codpera- 
tion of his brother, George Williamson, 
and these two, fired with youthful enthu- 
siasm, proceeded with ready industry to 
work out a new method of taking sub- 
marine pictures. 

As quickly as possible the Williamson 
tube was rigged up and lowered from the 
barge “Ada” toadepth of about thirty feet; 
but the waters of Norfolk Harbor were so 
dark that it was impossible to see through 
them for more than a few feet in ordinary 
daylight. So the young men decided to 
try artificial light and, after some diff- 


cultics, they succeeded in arranging a_ 


large battery of tungsten electric lamps 
so that these would continue to shine 
after they had been lowered into the sea. 


THs being arranged, Ernest William- 

son climbed down through the tube 
into the observation chamber and took 
up his position, with camera ready, 
behind the heavy glass window. A 
baited line was lowered, the electric lights 
were turned on and the photographer was 
presently busy snapping pictures of fish 
that seamed: about the strange appa- 
ratus. No attempt was made to take 
motion pictures, but a number of ex- 
cellent submarine snap shots were ob- 
tained. With an exposure of one fiftieth 
of a second or less they found it possible 
to take perfectly distinct pictures of 
various small fish—spot fish, croakers, 
and others—and when George Williamson 
dived down thirty feet and posed before 
the observation window, holding in his 
hands a copy of a magazine, the under 


The thrilling incident is fully described in this article 


water picture of him was almost as good 
as if it had been taken in the sunshine. 

This was in the spring of 1912, and in 
the following autumn the Williamsons 
exhibited their submarine photographs in 
New York City at the first International 
Motion Picture Exposition, where they 
made a real sensation and attracted the 
attention of scientists from all parts of the 
country. And presently they found them- 
selves backed by a group of solid business 
men, mostly Southerners, who organized 
a company to develop this submarine 
motion picture enterprise and arranged 
for an expedition to the Bahamas, where 
they were confident the Williamson ap- 
paratus would accomplish marvels. 

On the other hand, one of the most 
distinguished photographic experts in 
America was of a contrary opinion. 

“Do you mean to say that you propose 
to take motion pictures under the water?” 
he asked. 

“We hope to,” said Williamson. 
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The man raised his 
shoulders, shook his head 
slowly and walked away. Ps 
Nothing could daunt 
the young men’s enthu- 
siasm, however, and in 
February, 1914, Ernest 
Williamson set sail for 
Nassau, the plan being 
that he should go ahead 
and build a barge, leav- 
ing his brother to come 
later with the deep sea 
tube and its accessories. 
The: barge took a 
month in building. She 
was forty feet long and 
sixteen feet wide and 
contained amidships a 
well -six by ten feet, 
through which the deep 
sea tube was to be low- 
ered into the sea. This 
well was boarded around 
with heavy water-tight 
planks. When finished the craft was chris- 
tened the “Jules Verne,” and to tow her 
Williamson secured a big gasoline power 
boat from a native, Joe Bethel, who hap- 
pened to be a great admirer of the French 
writer, and had named his boat the 
“ Nautilus.” So here was the enterprise 
now fairly started in the real adventur- 
ous spirit of “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea.” i 


WARD the end of March George 
Williamson and Keville Glennan, the 
historian of the expedition, and Carl 
Gregory, a motion picture photographer, 
arrived in Nassau with the apparatus, 
which included extra lengths of tube that 
could be added in sections as greater 
depths were desired. And they brought 
two immense glass disks, made in France, 
each one five feet in diameter and 
one and a half inches thick, for the ob- 
servation window. Also a battery of 
nine Cooper-Hewitt lights arranged in a 
gridiron, each light having 2,400 candle 
power, these to be lowered for extra sub- 
marine illumination, should that be nec- 
essary. As a matter of fact, it was not 
necessary, and these artificial lights were 
scarcely used, owing to the wonderful 
clearness of the West Indian sea even at 
considerable depths. , 

The Williamson party remained at Nas- 
sau through April and May, working daily 
among the neighboring islands with the 
“Jules Verne” and the deep sea tube, and 
getting good results from the very start. 
So brilliant was the tropical sun, so crys- 
tal clear the water that, even at depths 
of eight or ten fathoms, the photographer 
down in his iron chamber was able to get 
marvelous pictures of this strange sub- 
marine region with its vast silences, its 
waving sea gardens, scarlet and purple 
and old gold, and its millions of gorgeous 
colored Fish darting among forests of live 
coral. 

“It was like an enchantment,” said 
Ernest Williamson, “to look out from the 
observation window over the sea floor. 
It was like being in spirit land where all 
things were at peace.” 

“How far could you see through the 
water?” I inquired. 

“On favorable days we could see dis- 
tinctly for a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred feet. Beyond that objects seemed 
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Photograph thirty feet under wa- 
ter. To have this picture taken, 
George Williamson, the son of the 
inventor, dived down thirty feet and 
posed for one-fiftieth of a second 


CHARLES WILLIAMSON 


Whose invention has opened up 
the bottom of the sea to us 


eS 


Ernest Williamson, an American, who 
first thought of using his father’s 
invention to get movies under the 
sea, and who later killed a shark 
single-handed, to secure a good picture 


to fade away into the 
palest sapphire mist. It 
was wonderful to look up 
and see the surface waves 
from below, undulating 
smoothly with no broken 
crests. As the sun fell 
on them its shafts were 
broken into silver rain 
that came down to us 
like fireworks.” 

I asked Mr. William- 
son if there was no dan- 
ger of their five-foot ob- 
servation window being 
broken by the water 
pressure, and he ex- 
plained that there was 
no chance of this because 
of the funnel-shaped 
space inside the window, 
where the air pressure 
is kept equal to the 
water pressure outside 
by means of an air 
pump. An air gauge and a water gauge 
near the funnel show at all times what 
these pressures are. 


“TLL tell you how we did our submarine 
work,” explained Ernest Williamson. 
“My brother George and Carl Gregory 
would usually be down in the chamber, 
say ata depth of fifty feet, George watch- 
ing things and Gregory taking pictures. 
would be up on deck, leaning over the 
open tube, listening for orders. It’s easy 
to talk up and down the tube, it’s like 
talking up and down a chimney. George 
would call out: ‘Stand by,’ ‘Forward,’ 
‘Aft,’ ‘Let her swing,’ ‘Slack off,’ ‘Now 
hold her’ or whatever he wanted to say. 
Then I would repeat these orders to Joe 
Bethel on the ‘Nautilus,’ which would 
be towing us. If George said: ‘ Raise her,’ 
or ‘Lower her,’ I would give the word to 
men at the chain hoists and they would 
raise or lower the chamber. Sometimes 
we would let the Te Verne’ drift with 
the tide, photographing what came along.” 

“How far off can you photograph ob- 
jects through the water?” I asked. 

“About a hundred and fifty feet in 
favorable conditions.” 

“ Motion pictures?” 

“cc Yes.” 

In this way the Williamson party got 
some extraordinary submarine snap shots 
and a great number of submarine moving 
pictures, about twenty thousand feet of 
film. They took native boys diving for 

ennies and scrambling for them at the 

ottom. They took a diver (George 
Williamson) in his diving suit, searching 
for treasure near a wreck, while a column 
of bubbles boiled up from his helmet. 
And a naked diver swimming through a 
sea forest of palms and ferns, then, seated 
on the bottom, fanning himself with a 
purple sea fan. Finally, as we shall see, 
they took some sensational shark pictures 
over the level sea plain where sharks feed. 
In all of these the ocean half-light adds 
charm and mystery to the pictures. 

“But in greater depths you would need 
artificial light?” I suggested. 

“Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Williamson; 
“and for pictures taken at night. We 
took one submarine motion picture at 
night with our Cooper-Hewitt illumina- 
tion and got a fine result. It showed a 
diver moving among myriads of small 
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fish that swarmed about him, 
attracted, like moths, by the 
electric light. We discov- 
ered, by the way, that a 
tapping sound on the iron 
chamber would also attract 
fish. We could see them turn 
and listen, and then come 
swimming toward us.” 


HILE the Americans 

were at Nassau, great 
interest was shown in their 
submarine investigations by 
scientists and others, and 
several distinguished persons, 
including His Excellency, the 
Governor of the Bahama 
Islands, and his wife gratified 
their curiosity by making a 
descent to the observation 
chamber. They found the 
climb down through the nar- 
row tube rather a close 
Squeeze, but were more than 
repaid when they saw with 
their own eyes the beauties 
and wonders underneath the 
West Indian Sea. 

During these exciting 
months Ernest Williamson 
kept a diary from which I 
make a few quotations that 
show the progress of their 
effort: 


April 23. We threw money 
from tender and Carl got fine 
movies of boys diving for coins. 

April 25. The Governor and 
family came aboard at Sea Gar- 
dens and all went down in the 


tube. 

- May 1. (Father’s birthday). 
Cloudy to-day and no movies 
taken. Will go out to the bar 
for sharks at high tide. , 

May 2. Towed barge down 
to bar and baited up for sharks. 
One large one came near several 
times, then went off. Will try 
again with carcass of horse for 
bait. 

May 4. Have advertised for 
dead cargass for shark bait. 

May 8. George, as diver, 
worked successfully, and good 
Pictures were taken around 
wreck. Fish played about him 
in great numbers. 

May 10. Took movies of fish 
trap under water. Also stuff of 
having anchor drop near treasure 
chest. 

May 29. Over to Salt Key 
and got movies of large logger- 
head turtle on nest. Got sponge 
scenes. The only big underwater 
scene yet to be pulled off is the 
shark. Can’t get horse for bait. 


S INDICATED here, the 

great and culminating pur- 
pose of the Americans was to 
take motion pictures of a 
shark in some exciting situa- 
tion, fighting with a man, if 
possible, or with another 
shark. This was what they 
needed to insure the success 
of their submarine motion 
picture enterprise and give 
- the final “ punch” for popular 
appeal. But there were many 
difficulties in the way—to 
begin with, the mere matter 


They took native boys diving for pennies 
and scrambling for them at the bottom 


“Some say there is more gold at the bottom 
of the ocean than there is in circulation.” 
If this is true we shall be able to see it now, 
judging from the clearness of this picture 


of securing bait that would 
tempt a shark within range 
of the moving picture ma- 
chine. This was finally ar- 
ranged, however, and, on 
May 30th Ernest wrote in his 
diary: “Feeling much re- 
lieved to know we have horse 
for shark bait. Bought lame 
horse for eighteen dollars and, 
after miles of red tape, had it 
shot and we towed it out to 
barge. Hope to finish up 
shark stuff and get tube on 
board freight steamer by 
Thursday.” 


WITH everything ready 
for this thrilling trial, 


the barge and the bait were 
taken outside of Nassau Har- 
bor the next morning and 
allowed to drift along the 
edge of the deep ocean, where 
sharks are always lurking, big, 
vicious fellows with dark blue 
backs and white bellies. The 
horse had been floating here 
for scarcely fifteen minutes 
when a long, shadowy form 
was seen gliding, snake-like, 
ast the side of the barge. 
his shark presently went 
away and in half an hour 
came back with another. 
Then these two went away 
and came back with two 
others—and so the hungry 
company grew until a dozen 
sharks were circling around 
the horse. But they were 
shy, suspicious, no doubt, of 
the strange swaying tube 
that hung below the vessel, 
and they would not come up 
to the horse, swinging there 
temptingly in range of the 
motion picture machine. 

All that day and all the 
next day the young men 
watched and waited, but the 
sharks kept at a distance, 
their fears stronger than their 
hunger. On the third day, 
however, at about eleven in 
the morning, one of the rav- 
enous crew darted forward 
and closed his big jaws on 
the horse’s flank. Then the 
other sharks drew nearer, and 
for two hours there were a 
score of them within striking 
distance. The time had come 
for the sensational picture! 


EANTIME, half crouch- 

ing on the deck of the 
barge, stood a native, his 
black, oil-smeared body glis- 
tening in the sun, his white 
teeth shut on a wicked-look- 
ing knife. At a word he was 
ready to dive into the sea and 
take his chances with one of 
the brutes below, trusting to 
his quickness and skill to save 
him. This man was the best 
diver in Nassau; it was said 
that he had once gone down 
to a depth of eighty feet, and 
he boasted that he was not 
afraid of any shark thatswam. 
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With fascinated interest the Americans 
watched the native, while he watched the 
sharks. The native’s job was to time his 
spring so cunningly that he would shoot 
down into the sea just in time to meet one 
of those big fellows in his hungry rush, 
at a point within range of the moving 
picture machine, the angle of which is 
only twenty degrees, which is about the 
angle of a most stingy piece of pie, and 
within this angle he must have his bod 
to body struggle with the beast and kill 
it. This was the native’s job. 

So they waited. A shark circled closer 
to the bait, then swerved away sharply, 
and then— Suddenly the native lifted 
his hands and leaped head first into the 
transparent waters, straight out toward 
another murderous fellow that was com- 
ing for the horse. 

“Grind away,” called Williamson down 
the tube, and the picture machine im- 
mediately started. 

There was a quick movement of arms 


and legs as the man and the shark came 
together. The man was underneath. 
The shark struck violently with its tail, 
half turning, then straightened and 
stiffened and slowly sank to the bottom. 
It was all over. The knife had gone home, 
and a moment later the native came up 
to the surface again, smiling with all his 
teeth. 

“Nothing doing,” came Gregory’s voice 
up the tube, and they knew that the 
diver had miscalculated the place of com- 
bat and had killed the shark out of range 
of the picture machine, so that it was all 
to be done over again. 


ERE was a crisis in the affairs of the 

expedition. Somehow this shark pic- 
ture must be taken. But how? The 
natives declared that, at any moment, 
the whole grim company might leave as 
suddenly as they had come, especially 
now that one of their number had been 
killed. In this emergency Ernest William- 
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George Williamson’s drawing showing his father’s 
invention—a sort of submerged Chinese lantern 


son said that they could not risk missing 
this big feature picture, and the only 
way to get the thing done right was to do 
it themselves. 

“What, kill a shark?” exclaimed the 
others. 


“Sure. It’s no particular trick. I 
watched that fellow. PIl do it myself. 
Come on. Get busy.” 


And he did it, in spite of opposition, 
stripping off his clothes, smearing his 
body with porpoise oil, native fashion, and 
taking the keen-edged sheath knife be- 
tween his teeth. Then, at the right 
moment, he leaped into the sea and, 
failing once, leaped again and finally got 
what he wanted, while Gregory, thrilling 
as he looked, ground out the fila. Those 
who watch this exciting battle in the 
submarine movies may as well know 
that here was a rather good instance of 
American dare-deviltry. 

“I wasn’t so much afraid of the sharks,” 
said Williamson, “as I was of a miserable 
fish about a yard long and shaped like a 
pike that they call the barracuda. Be- 
fore I made my dive I scouted around 
underneath the barge to make sure there 
were none of those devils near. They are 
man-eaters all right. When they are 
hungry their bodies are barred with 
stripes—the natives call them hunger 
stripes. And their lips curl back like a 
snarling dog’s, over big, strong teeth.” 

“What made you think you could kill 
a shark with a knife?” I asked. “How 
did you know where to strike him?” 

“I watched the native and—well, I’ve 
always been a pretty fair swimmer. I 
planned to use a back-hand stroke with 
the knife, but I missed that and got the 
old boy with a little upper cut in the belly. 
I felt as body curl against me and then 
he weakened and sank.” 


MONG Nassau visitors who climbed 

down the tube to the observation 
chamber was Dr. Alfred G. Mayer, the 
head of the marine biological laboratory 
(Carnegie Institution) at Tortugas, Flor- 
ida. e was much Papes by the 
scientifc importance of this deep sea 
tube in oceanographic and biological in- 
vestigations. je were great educa- 
tional possibilities, for these submarine 
motion pictures in West Indian waters 
bring before the student some of the 
most beautiful, some of the ugliest, some 
of the strangest fish in the world; cow 
fish, moon fish, parrot fish, angel fish, 
butterfly fish, fool fish, scorpion fish, jolt 
heads, trigger fish, trunk fish, doctor fish, 
shark suckers, sea horses, squirrel fish, 
mutton fish and bog fish, all shown upon 
the screen vividly as in life, swimming 
about in their native haunts. The direc- 
tor of the New York Aquarium, Charles 
H. Townsend, has spent hours studying 
the Williamson films, and has discov- 
ered, among the hundreds of fish shown, 
several rare species, notably the Equus 
punctatus or spotted horse which, he 
assures me, has never been photographed 
before. 

In addition to its scientific and pho- 
tographic value the Williamson deep sea 
tube has many other practical applica- 
tions. One has only to read the list of 
treasure ships foundered in fairly shallow 
waters to realize what a fascinating field 
of profit is here. On the African coast 

(Continued on page 74) 
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GIDDAP 
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IMMIE SCAMMEL was a reason- 
ably happy man. He had two horses 
and a dog and good health, although 
he was frosty with the years. He 
had no family, but he was blessed in 
another way, for he had an idea and a 
His idea was that kind- 
ness would never die out of fashion among 
the creatures of God, and his ambition 
was to own a horseless vehicle. His pro- 
ession was that of street car driving and 
he handled an archaic team and rattling 


, chariot on the lower Manhattan cross- 
, town route between Catherine Street 


ferry—down in the old Cherry Hill sec- 


_ ton—and the Chambers Street ferry on 


reezy and often blustery West Street. 
Imes and customs change in New 
` ee with the swiftness and surprising 
2 ing of April weather, and so one day 
see underslung, bullet-nosed storage 
ee fe o came creeping over the horse 
ese of the Chambers Street line to 
dears ee of everyone in the down- 
Fe pa It was followed by another 
team T „another, and the venerable 
palsiel eir venerable drivers, and their 
ie an ecrepit coaches began to 
Ppear. Instead of the faint jingling of 


the little bells from horse 
collars the more alarming 
and strident banging of 
gongs sounded a startling 
warning at the crossings. 

Constant exposure to the 
weather had kept Jimmie’s 
lean and whiskerless visage pink and his 
blue eyes clear and kindly. His rubbet 
coat was cracked and much worn in 
spots and he was very much run down 
at the heels, but otherwise he was fit 
for the company of immortals, for his 
heart was the heart of a boy and his 
faith in God and his fellow man was a 
fair thing to behold. 


[E WAS Jimmie’s last trip over the line. 

In the morning he would drop out, fall 
into the discard and never be heard of 
again. 

A fine and sweet little rain swept our 
faces as we chatted on the front platform 
early that autumn day. The drift of it 
cooled our skins and eyes, for the summer 
had been red-hot and we had been broiled 
to a turn in the lower East Side. 

“I noticed last night that the stars 
were much brighter,” said Jimmie, as he 


flapped the well-worn leather reins on the 
backs of the plodding horses. “I guess 
the summer has gone now. Giddap. The 
autumn winds and rains will make us all 
step lively again. Giddap.” 

» We rolled between the granite sides and 
under the high-flinging arch of the new 
Municipal Building which spans Cham- 
bers Street, and the little bells on the 
horses dingled loudly as if in competition 
with their own echoes. One of the new 
storage battery cars was ahead of us and 
one was nosing up close behind us. It 
seemed as if they were jockeying for a 
position from which they might suddenly 
attack and annihilate us. It was the 
sunset time and the great buildings cast 
treacherous shadows from which a child 
or a drunken or preoccupied man might 
lurch at any moment. There was one 
consolation, I thought. By no stretch of 
the imagination could the newspaper re- 
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porters refer to us as a juggernaut if we 
did bump anything. 

“Ive been driving on this line for 
twenty-eight years,” said Jimmie, as if 
reading my thoughts, “and I’ve never 
yet hurt man or beast. Giddap. To- 
morrow the car and I go into the junk 
heap.” There was no bitterness in his 
voice. 

“And the horses?” I asked. 

“Sell ’em to the East Side peddlers. 
Whoa!” We paused for a second or two 
at the Centre Street crossing. ‘*Giddap. 
They won't live long. Nellie is twenty 
years old, Billy is eighteen, and the car 
is twenty-eight. Giddap.” 

“And you, Jimmie?” 

A smile that was the smile of the morn- 
ing in May lit his face. “Oh, me?” he 
asked. “T get younger every year. No 
responsibilities. The dog waits for me 
at the car stables every night. He sleeps 
on the foot of my bed down in Water 
Street; we take walks together, eat to- 
gether, and have a fine time all told. 
Mike is the finest friend ever a man had.” 

“What becomes of the horse car 
drivers?” I asked. 

“Turn ’em into motormen and chauf- 
feurs,” he replied briskly. “All the young 
ones are keen for it.” 

“And the old fellows?” 

Jimmie shrugged his shoulders and was 
silent for a moment. A chew of tobacco 
gave him time and cud with which to 
ponder the question. He expectorated 
with exceeding care, for the rush hour 
was on and people swarmed at the cross- 
ings, almost crowding the horses and the 
little bob-tailed car from the tracks. 

“Whoa,” he said finally as we came to 
Broadway and were almost squeezed flat 
between the upper and nether millstones 
of modern crosstown cars. “*Giddap.” 
We jingled across, an old-fashioned rose 
between two thorns. “Well, sir,” Jimmie 
finally answered as we started on the 
stretch to West Broadway, “I’ve been 
saving all the money I could for all these 
years. I never was a drinking man. I’ve 
got a little money in the bank and a 
farm about as big as a pocket handker- 
chief in the northern valley of New 
Jersey. Besides, I’ve got an idea, and 
there’s money in it, lots of money. I'll 
die a railroad magnate yet if everything 
works out.” 

““What’s the idea, Jimmie?” 

“Well, sir, it’s simply this. Out in the 
country there’s lots of commuters paying 
fifteen cents and a quarter for a ride to 
and from their stations in buggies when 
it rains or is sloppy weather. Now if I 
had a car with a storage battery or a gas 
engine or even a pair of horses, and with 
wheels that didn't need any tracks but 
could use the roads just like an automo- 
bile truck does, I could take care of that 
travel at five or ten cents a head and be 
the president, stockholders, bondholders, 
chauffeur, driver, inspector, and every- 
thing else worth while being, and Pd give 
the dog a permit to ride on every trip.” 

“Run a ’bus line, you mean?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. “Giddap. Look 
at the way the Fifth Avener motor "buses 
amble around in all directions without 
any tracks. Of course I would have to 
start in a modest way. I’ve already 
inquired at the town where my little 
farm is, Cresskill is the name of it, and 
the borough don’t charge licenses or any- 


thing. All you got to do is behave 
yourself and keep sober and they’re satis- 
fied. Now I would like to get one of these 
old cars and hitch it up to a gasoline 
engine. Whoa!” 

We were at West Broadway and the 
vehicular traffic was very thick and some- 
what tangled. We waited nearly a full 
minute before the whistle of the traffic 
cop sounded. Trucks and express vans 
were jammed up against us and one hub 
made a disgracefully ragged hole in our 
starboard quarter. At the sound of 
ripping wood Billy turned his cadaver- 
ously long face over his shoulder and 
gazed with mournful interest into the 
eves of his driver. 

“Giddap,” said Jimmie, and we started 
into the vortex. e were hardly beyond 
the pavement line when the cop’s whistle 
shrilled for us to stop, and a chorus of 
curses went up from the truck and van 
drivers on all sides. ‘There sounded the 
rattling gong of an ambulance hurrying 
into trouble. I heard a chorus of yells 
of warning and the next second came the 

‘crash. l saw Billy stagger over against 
Nellie, who had braced herself for the 
shock, she having the experience of a 
score of collisions. We were side-swiped 
in horrible fashion, every window being 
broken and the rear dashboard entirely 
amputated. Had the ambulance, a gaso- 
line-driven demon by the way, pounced 
in the air and landed on our roof to flatten 
us out it might have done a little more 
damage, but even that is questionable in 
my mind. When Jimmie and | mean- 
dered out of the wreckage and shouted 
to the struggling passengers to keep their 
seats (if any of the scats were left) we 
first examined Billy, poking him in all of 
the valleys and peaks of his ancient 
carcass to see whether he was damaged. 
He turned and watched us at this humane 
business and a faint smile of resignation 
played about his drooping lips. 

“He's allright,” said Jimmie. “ Whoa.” 

We toured the wreck, Jimmie examin- 
ing all parts of it with deep interest. 

“She's all right,” he announced finally. 
“We can get her back to the stables as 
long as she has wheels.” As soon as the 
cop had taken his list of witnesses of the 
collision Jimmie said ‘“Giddap,” and we 
resumed our way without passengers or 
windows or rear-platform. 

We did not speak. We knew that the 
last horse car on the island of Manhattan 
was tottering its way to the scrap pile. 
The solar plexus blow had been struck. 
All that was left to be done was to turn 
out the lights and drop the curtain on the 
comedy, or tragedy, or what you will. 


HROUGH the telephone came Jim- 

mie’s voice two weeks after the West 
Broadway wreck. ‘There was a solemn 
touch to it and I would have thought 
with a degree of certainty that serious 
business was in the air had I not known 
from long acquaintance that Jimmie was 
born with that profound wit which comes 
out of Ireland. 

“It’s Jimmie, sir,” the voice explained. 
“Yes, sir; Crosstown Jimmie Scammel. 
If you could spare a moment, sir, to drop 
around to the stables Pd—” 

The telephone girl cut in on us and 
there was a mighty buzzing as of drones 
in their hive saying their prayers before 
the slaughter. 


“Whoa!” I heard Jimmie command at 
the other end. The girl obeyed and I 
found myself wondering how many months 
or years or days it would be before she 
was replaced by a modern invention. 
“All mght, sir?” asked Jimmie, and I 
told him that the wire was clear again. 
“Giddap,” he said. “I just wanted to 
consult you about a little matter. You 
asked me one time to call on you if I 
needed a friend.” 

“Anything serious, Jimmie?” I asked. 

“Not exactly, sir.” 

I promised to be right around to the 
stables at the foot of Grand Street, a few 
minutes’ walk from my place of business, 
and lost no time in keeping the promise. 
I found Jimmie waiting for me in the 
sunshine of a clear, mellow noonday. 
His dog, Mike, a great friendly cur, half 
Newfoundland and half collie, was poking 
his nose into his weatherbeaten hand and 
wagging his tail with the joy of his pres- 
ence. 

“He's dead, sir,” Jimmie announced. 
“ Died just an hour ago.” 

“Who, Jimmie?” I asked. 

“Billy.” 

“Was he hurt in the collision?” 

“No, sir. He just couldn’t understand 
why he was kept in a stall all of Tuesday, 
and he moped. On Wednesday he began 
kicking his stall to find out what was the 
matter. He looked around and saw that 
the other horses were gone. He wouldn't 
eat and after a while he sort of knelt 
down and then lay on his side and went 
to sleep. Two days off was too much 
for him.” 

“He died?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jimmie, scratching 
his white thatch. “His address is Pearl 
Street, Heaven.” 

l maintained strict composure and 
waited Jimmie’s next piece of informa- 
tion. “Nellie is in excellent health,” he 
informed me. “The females worry less 
than the males. I believe the old girl 
could rest for two months without get- 
ting worried at all. The superintendent 
ordered her sold this morning, but I 
bought her in for ten dollars.” 

“What are you going to do with her, 
Jimmie?” I asked. 

“Take care of her, of course,” he re- 
plied. “I’ve been making all the arrange- 
ments since I saw you. I found that my 
little farm is built all around with cot- 
tages and I sold a building lot on it for 
two hundred dollars. Think of that, sir! 
There are three acres in the farm and at 
that rate you can figure out that I’m a 
well-off man. By selling five or six lots 
I can build my own little place. Nellie 
will have plenty of time to rest, and 
good grass to eat and a place to walk 
around in.” 

“So you are starting for New Jersey 
and you wanted to say good-by,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, sir, and I wanted to show you 
something you'll be proud of, being an 
old friend of mine,” he replied, leading 
the way into the back of the car barn. 
We passed the new storage battery cars 
and came to the last of the horse cars of 
Manhattan—Jimmie’s car. It was the 
most battered, disreputable, raggedy, 
patched-up vehicle that ever human eyes 
rested upon in the history of vehicles, 
and yet it had a friendly sort of look and, 
if one might carry prosopopceia that far, 
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it seemed to nod at me in greeting with 
its battered overhang, under which Jimmie 
and I had traveled so many times in 
years past. Its wounded side had been 
healed with fragments of other cars that 
had been dismantled, and the jagged bits 
of glass of the window frames had been 
cleared away. It was disreputable enough, 
heaven knows, but no more worn and 
torn than Jimmie’s clothes after his long 
years of service, and none the less kindly 
than Jimmie himself. 

“Do you notice the wheels, sir?” asked 
Jimmie. 

I looked carefully and saw that Jimmie 
had replaced the flanged iron wheels with 
low, heavy truck wheels, wide of tire and 
coated with thick rubber. I nodded a 
vague approval. i 

“Step inside, sir,” he invited with a 
smile of pleasure. Within he had rigged 
up a square box, the top of which was on 
hinges. He lifted the top and showed 
me a gasoline engine. “The tank,” said 
Jimmie, “is under the seat on the right 
hand.” 

I looked again to the front and only 
platform and saw a steering wheel beside 
the old hand brake. Jimmie had motor- 
ized the ancient horse car! 

“Te cost less than I expected,” he ex- 

lained. ‘The trucks were all right and 

just had a machinist friend of mine 
couple up the rear axle with a chain to the 
engine. When I start business in the 
country IIl put on some varnish, cushion 
the seats, and replace the back platform, 
which was lost in the collision.” 

“And you reall ready tostart?” Lasked. 

“Yes, sir. I’ve even got a permit to 
take it out of the city by its own power, 
and I have a Jersey license to operate it. 
I’m going to run it crosstown to the Ene 
ferry and then take the roads for my 
destination. See here, sir.” He lifted the 
end of one seat and showed a nose bag 
filled with oats and a pail filled with water. 
“That’s for Nellie. She trails behind. 
I’ll take it slow with her, for she’s pretty 
old and won’t understand being led by a 
horse car instead of drawing one. It is a 
rather sudden change for a mare, sir, I 
would say.” 

“Rather,” I admitted. 


Y BUSINESS was pretty well fin- 
ished for the day, and I found Jim- 

mie’s venture in the field of gasoline 
enormously interesting. 

“When do you start, Jimmie?” I asked. 

“Right now, sir. I was just waiting 
to tell you good-by and show you how 
well the old car turns into an auto-bus.” 
He suited his actions to the word by 
leading Nellie from her stall and hitching 
her to the handle of the rear door of the 
transformed crosstown car. 

“Td like to ride over to the ferry with 
you,” I proposed. i 

“ Right up on your old place beside the 
driver, sir,” warmly insisted Jimmie. He 
reached up to the bell rope, gave two rings 
as instruction to an imaginary conductor 
and, with a turn of the engine wheel 
inside the box, started the spark and the 
gasoline. It was not until then that I 
noted the antiquity of the gasoline engine. 
It might have been of the model Noah 
would have selected for the ark. I admit 
to a slight sense of uneasiness, but Jimmie 
was a creature at whom the gods never 
laughed bitterly. He was always let 


down lightly, and I felt sure that if an 
explosion came about we would both land 
(and perhaps with Nellie) in a passing 
truck load of feather beds. 

The palsied horse car shivered, Jimmie 
touched. a lever on the steering wheel and 
we were off and out into the street, Nellie 
dragging along behind, the most surprised 
and uncomprehending mare that ever saw 
the rule of turnabout put in practice. 

Mike, the dog, reached the curb line 
and then squatted on his haunches. He 
cocked his head most pathetically, for he 
could understand nothing of this. Jim- 
mie stopped the horseless horsecar and 
whistled to him and called to him, but 
Mike only cocked his head on the other 
side and wagged his tail as if he wanted 
Jimmie to know that it would be his job’s 
worth if the rule against giving a dog a 
ride was violated. Finally Jimmie left 
our one-cylinder chariot, gathered up the 
great, friendly brute in his arms and 
toted him to the front platform, where I 
held him by his collar until he should 
feel that everything was all right. 

We proceeded slowly on Nellie’s ac- 
count. 


OUR pilgrimage from the stables south 
to Catherine Street and then zig- 
zagging to New Chambers and the last 
leg of the crosstown route was made 
through two aisles of friends. Mr. Solo- 
monsky the undertaker, whose relatives 
Jimmie had transported for many years 
to and from the lower West Side sweat- 
shops, saw us coming, and realized that 
for Jimmie, his car, and his remaining 
horse it was a case of exeunt omnes. Has- 
tily grabbing a wreath of immortelles, 
slightly damaged by wear, he rushed 
forth and, releasing the snaffle at Nellie’s 
bit for a moment, placed the ornament 
of the final human social function about 
her neck. She did not seem to mind this 
attention. 

Ulysses Papas, the florist, another old 
friend of Jimmie and his chariot, did like- 
wise in the next block. He brought all 
of his stock of faded roses into the street, 
cast away the whip that Jimmie had 
never used and would never use, and 
stuck their stems in the whip socket. 

Nellie, after her two weeks of rest, 
insisted on striking up her old trot and 
so Jimmie speeded up a bit and we made 
good progress through the pleasant sun- 
shine, the breeze freshening us up and 
heartening us to the new freedom. Even 
Mike got used to violating the company 
rules and indulged in glad yelps and 
whoops, swishing his tail constantly. Once 
again and for the last time a horse car 
passed under the arch of the new Munici- 
pal Building. We came to Broadway and 
were about to cross, when Jimmie averred 
that he had never been up-town beyond 
Canal Street. He had never seen the 
Flatiron Building or the Public Library 
or Central Park or anything that was 
worth sceing. 

“There’s a ferry at 129th Street that 
will land you nearer your destination on 
the other side of the river,” I suggested, 
“and you will have level and smooth 
roads that much farther north.” 

Jimmie’s answer was to swing his tiller 
hard to starboard when the crossing-co 
blew his whistle, and we started up Broad. 


way, to the wonder and amazement of 


the thousands of people who had never 


seen, had never heard or dreamed of, and 
who had never expected or wanted to 
hear or dream of the progress of a horse 
car with the horse in tow. ‘There were 
cries of astonishment and much laughter. 
Office boys out for lunch or on errands 
shrieked slang phrases at us, but no 
one molested us, and we rolled along 
with Nellie trotting behind and Mike, 
fascinated and delighted, between us till 
we came to Fourteenth Street. 

The negotiation of “Dead Man’s 
Curve” was made with the hand and 
head of an artist. Nothing hit us or hit 
Nellie and we entered Fifth Avenue after 
the short run west from Broadway. 
Smoothly enough we ambled along be- 
hind the great, towering green motor 
*buses and the automobiles of the rich. 
Seldom did we encounter a horse. All 
the world seemed motorized, and Jimmie 
confided to me that he would not be at 
all surprised if the very people themselves 
should begin to honk Fike geese on the 
sidewalks and push along on stiff legs 
instead of flexing the knee. 

The wind struck us at the Flatiron 
Building and had it been possible for us 
to have taken in a reef or two of the 
superstructure of the ancient car we 
would have done so. But we crossed 
Broadway safely and found ourselves in 
a thicker current of fashionable vehicles. 
The people in the touring cars and electric 
broughams began to laugh at us, and 
many pedestrians stopped, gazed, held 
their sides and uttered strange and con- 
vulsive sounds that might have been 
taken as cachinnations. A trafic cop 
stopped us and Jimmie showed his permit. 
When he nodded, Jimmie said the one 
magic word, “Giddap”’ and we continued 
our way. We came to Forty-second 
Street and the Public Library. We were 
held up so long at this crossing that 
Jimmie had excellent opportunity to 
study the two marble lions flanking the 
esplanade. : 

“What are them?” he asked finally. 
“Cats?” 

“Lions,” I replied. 

“Do you notice their noses and whis- 
kers?” he asked. 

“Yes, Jimmie.” 

“Whaddaya think about ’em?” 

“They look all right.” 

“Maybe they do,” Jimmie opined, 
“but they look like they hated the smell 
of gasoline or something. I never see 
such disgusted looking animals.” 


A HOARSE cough from behind drew 
our attention to Nellie. We turned 
and found that Mike had gone back 
through the car and was nosing her with 
apparent concern. ‘The poor old brute 
was worn out and her flanks heaved 
mightily. Her wall-eyes had an appeal 
in them as she protruded her long face 
into the rear of the car. 

“She’s tired,” exclaimed Jimmie solicit- 
ously. “She looks like she wants to set 
down.” 

But Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue on a sunny autumn afternoon 
was no place for horse, man, or any form 
of animal to sit down. When the canary 
in the middle of the crossing blew his 
whistle everything that didn’t move in 
response to it would be ground under the 
wheels. He knew this. 

“Weain’t gotaminutetospare,” Jimmie 
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cried as he dashed to the rear of the car. 
He unhitched Nellie and tried to coax 
her inside. She declined the invitation. 
It must have seemed impolite to her for a 
horse to take passage on a horse car. 
There was something about the proceed- 
ing that seemed unreal even to a horse. 
It will be remembered that in the West 
Broadway wreck the rear platform had 
been amputated. All that Nellie had to 
do was to make one step, duck her head 
and enter. Jimmie pulled in vain at her. 
Then he reached up to the bell cord, 
pulled it twice vigorously and, as the two 
strokes sounded, cried in the voice of a 
eneral on the field ordering his bravest 
attalion to the fore, ““GIDDAP!” 

Nellie shuddered and shivered. 

“GIDDAP!” 

She leaned forward and lifted her right 
hoof. 

Bing! Bing! went the two bells. She 
lifted her left hoof. 

“GIDDAP!” 

Nellie heaved forward and was inside 
of the horse car. Jimmie gave her a 
boost, hooked her halter into one of the 
well-worn dividend straps of his old com- 
pany, closed the door behind her and 
hopped to the front platform just as the 
cop’s signal sounded to move on. We 
were off once more, but this time with 
Nellie looking out of a window on one 
side and Mike on the other. 

Where the people of Manhattan Island 
had stood in wondering silence as the 
first horse car had rolled on rails through 
one of their streets, where but a few 
decades before they had hailed proudly 
and boastfully such triumph of city 
travel and transportation, they now 
flocked the curb to utter shrieks of merri- 
ment. Fifth Avenue was swept with a 
gale of laughter, the loud laughter of 
vacant minds. Fashionably dressed wo- 
men were seized with hysterics at the 
spectacle of a tired horse being carried by 
its own burden, made light and vigorous 
through a new invention. Fat men 
staggered to thc steps of houses and 
squatted and became purpurescent. Mike 
barked gleefully in response and Nellie 
tried to freeze them with her wall-eyes. 

“Tm glad they enjoy it,” said Jimmie 
solemnly as he handled his steering gear. 
“That’s the kind of people that gave 
Admiral Dewey a home for smashing the 
Spanish fleet and then jeered at him 
because he gave it to his wife. What do 
you know about that?” 

“You're right, Jimmie,” I agreed. 

“But when me and Nellie and Mike 
get to the country and get the old car 
going to and from the station for the 
commuters there won’t be any big 
laugh—not on rainy and muddy days 
there won’t.” He chuckled. Jimmie 
was always sure of himself, for there was 
no guile in him and no man had ever done 
better by his job to the bitter end. 


UST before we reached the Plaza the 
only serious incident of our pilgrimage 
occurred. A very handsomely dressed 
entleman of middle age, who seemed to 
e afflicted with uncertain stride and a 
sunset countenance, drew back as we 
started for the entrance to the Park. He 
stared at us with opping eyes. 
“Whatzit? Whatzit?” he demanded 
huskily as he brought his hands to his 
forehead. His silk hat tumbled to the 
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street and rolled about. “A horse car. 
A horse car! Dammit, a horse car, but 
wezza horse? Wezza horse?” 

‘‘He’s inside, sir,” called Jimmie. 

“Inside horse car?” mumbled the per- 
plexed gentleman. “Horse inside horse 
car. Whatzit mean?” 

“Irs all right, sir,” pam assured 
him as we passed on. turned to see 
what the gentleman would do about the 
matter. I saw him collapse in the street 
as he tried to recapture his silk tile. 
Perhaps in the strange way that Provi- 
dence has with its mimes and mites we 


proved the means of disenthralling him 
from the charms of the carnival spirit. 

I was for backing Nellie out of the car 
once we were on the Park roads, but 
Jimmie opposed the idea. 

“She hasn’t been near a blade of grass 
in sixteen years,” he said, “and she 
might go crazy. Pll wait until I get her 
to my little farm, and if she goes crazy 
there she can stay crazy in comfort.” 

With the horse hanging comfortably to 
the strap in the horse car we finally 
reached the Fort Lee ferry at the foot of 
West 129th Street. 


As the gates were opened for the 
vehicles I stepped off the front platform 
for the last time. 

“‘Good-by, Jimmie,” I said, extending 
my hand. 

“Good-by, sir, and God bless you and 
keep you.” 

“And you and Nellie and Mike,” I 
added. 

The ferry hand blew his whistle as the 
gates opened. Jimmie turned on his 
power, released the brake and shouted to 
the void before’his dashboard: 

“Giddap!” 


A Husband’s Story 


The Personal History of a Man Who Has Had Twenty-Five 


Years of Married Life 


When Our Children No Longer Need Us 


CONCLUSION 


HILDLESS married couples live 

in closer sympathy and regard for 

each other the older they grow, 

yet to me the love of two such 
beings who have missed (or perhaps 
evaded) life’s greatest experience appears 
sad. My wife and I often had said: “If 
we had not children we could do this, or 
that.” Now that they are gone and we 
are alone again, we are very glad they 
came. Perhaps it is the gladness of those 
who work hard and then see the result 
of their labors. 

We have been by ourselves now for 
more than a year in the old home that 
I purchased when penniless as a shelter 
for my family. We had planned to leave 
the big, old-fashioned place and go to a 
small apartment in the city, where we 
could have more conveniences at less 
expense, but when the children married 
we found ourselves too deeply attached 
to it. 

When Rob married and left us alone 
I felt as does a man who carries a heavy 
load a long distance and finally puts it 
down in its proper place. We had given 
twenty-four of the best years of our lives 
to the children. 

There is one sting that I have felt for 
years, of which I am a little ashamed. 
That is the fact that our children always 
seemed to consider it our duty to sacrifice 
ourselves for them. Not that they were 
more selfish than others or that we were 
unwilling to make the sacrifices, but their 
careless, thoughtless presumption always 
irritated me. They accepted without 
thanks, or with careless ones. Lately, I 
have wondered if we did not owe it to 
them and if, after all, their attitude is not 


the more logical, since they were brought 
into this world without option. 

Soon after they went I outhtted myself 
with new clothing, and was irritated when 
the clerk persisted in showing me the 
quiet browns and grays I always had 
worn. I wanted something stylish, 
younger, more expensive, and to that I 
added bright neckties with socks to match. 
The first day I wore my new clothing I 
telephoned my wife to come down to the 
city for dinner. Then we went to the 
theater, had a late supper with cham- 
pagne, took a motor car and reached 
home long after midnight. We both 
were sick the following day, but at- 
tributed it to the fact we were not ac- 
customed to such late hours, and half 
decided to become accustomed to them. 

I was rather ashamed to confess my 
feeling of emancipation to my wife, until 
one evening she remarked: 

“Do you know, Bobby, I feel twenty 
years younger since the children married? 
Let's do something we cannot afford to 
do.’ 

We talked it over for hours that eve- 
ning, confessing that the freedom from 
immediate responsibility, and the addi- 
tional time to enjoy things, had renewed 
our youth. It was good to have each 
otherall to ourselves again, and we laughed 
and chattered away like a pair of young 
lovers. We never had taken a real 
wedding journey and now, for the first 
time, we were free to take one. 


WE WENT to southern California, 
spent an alarming sum of money, 
and rejoiced in our extravagance. One 
evening, sitting on the porch of a hotel 
at Pasadena, I found myself homesick 
for my work, my home and yard and 
chickens. For two days I hid the secret 
from my wife, fearing to spoil her pleasure, 


and then one evening she sighed so deeply 
the truth came out: for a week she had 
been longing for the old home and won- 
dering whether anyone had uncovered the 
peonies and the tulips, and suffering 
nervous dread lest the maid had used the 
old blue china. So we hurried home. 

One of the happiest moments of my 
life was when I rescued my oldest pipe, 
found an old pair of shoes in the pile 
meant for charity, and went out to see 
the chickens. ‘The greetings of neighbors 
as they passed, the waving pudgy arms 
of small boys and girls, the fluttering and 
cackling of the chickens as they ran to 
meet me, the dogs that leaped to welcome 
me, the hand-grip of the conductor on 
the suburban train, and the place reserved 
for me in the bridge game made me realize 
how deeply rooted our lives had become. 
We had tried the pleasures of youth and 
found those of middle age more comfort- 
able. The keynote of what we call happi- 
ness, or joy, or pleasure with us had 
become comfort, physical as well as men- 
tal. The pleasures of our younger years 
were now too violent, and wearied us 
quickly. I have come to think that the 
first symptom of age is loss of ability to 
enjoy youthful things. With me the 
realization of this loss was keenly felt. I 
always had been strong and active, re- 
joicing in games requiring some physical 
strength and in hard work, and enjoying 
violent exercise in any form. I never had 
felt old. 

My wife’s health was better than it 
had been in youth. We both liked 
children, enjoyed being with them, and 
in our village the young people invited 
us to their dances and parties as if we 
were of their own age. It was a shock 
when one evening we admitted to each 
other that we no longer cared for these 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Chapter III 
ANTHY 


IS one of the strange things in our 
lives—interesting, too—what tricks 
our early memories play us! What 
castles in fairyland they build for us, 

what never-never ships they send to sea! 
To a single flaming incident imprinted 
upon our consciousness by the swift 
shutter of the soul of youth they add a 
little of that-which-we-have-heard-told, 
spice it with a bit of that-which-would- 
be-beautiful-if-it-could-have-happened, 
and throw in a rosy dream or two—and 
then the compound, well warmed in the 
fecund soil of the childish imagination, 
becomes far more real and attractive to 


us than the drab incidents of our grown- 
up yesterdays. 

Long afterward, when we had become 
much better acquainted, Anthy told me 
one day, very quietly, of the greatest 
memory of her childhood. It was of 
something that never could have hap- 
pened at all; and yet, to Anthy, it was 
one of the treasured realities of her life, 
a memory to live by. 

She was standing at the bedside of her 
mother. She remembered, she said, ex- 
actly how her mother looked—her deli- 
cate, girlish face, the big clear eyes, the 
wavy hair all loose on the pillow. They 
had just placed the child in her arms, and 
she was drawing the small bundle close 
up to her, and looking down at it, and 
crying. It was the crying that Anthy 
remembered best of all. 

And the child that Anthy saw so clearly 
was Anthy herself—and this was the only 


memory she ever had of her mother. 
That poor lady, perhaps a little tired of a 
world too big and harsh for her, and dis- 
appointed that her child was not a son 
whom she could name Anthony, after its 
father, tarried only a week after Anthy 
was born. 

“You see,” said Anthy, “I was intended 
to be a boy.” 

After that, Anthy remembered a little 
girl, a very lonely little girl, sitting at a 
certain place on the third step from the 
bottom of the stairs. There were curious 
urns filled with flowers on the wall paper, 
and her two friends, Richard and Rachel, 
came out of the wall near the dining-room 
door and looked through the stair spindles 
at her. Rachel had lovely curly hair and 
Richard wore shiny brass buttons on his 
jacket, and made faces. She used to 
whisper to them between the spindles, and 
whenever anyone came they went back 
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uickly through the wall. She liked 
Rachel better than Richard. 

There was a time later when her hero 
was Ivanhoe—just the name, not the man 
in the book. She read a great deal there 
in the lonely house, and her taste in those 

ears ran to the gloomy and mysterious. 
Ihe early chapters of an old book called 
“Wuthering Heights” thrilled her with 
fascinated interest: and she delighted in 
“Peter Ibbetson.” Sometimes she would 
take down the volume of Tennyson in her 
father’s library and, if the light was low, 
read aloud; 


I hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, 


As she read, she would thrill with 
delicious horror. 


HEN she went away to school, not 

knowing in the least how much her 
father missed her, and when she came 
back the home of her girlhood seemed 
dreadfully shabby, small, old-fashioned, 
and she did not like the iron deer on the 
lawn nor the cabinet of specimens in the 
corner of the parlor. 

Anthy did not tell me all these things 
at one time, and some she never told me 
at all. They were the slow gatherings of 
many rich friendships in Hempfield, and 
a few things afterward came to me, inad- 
vertently, from Nort. I shall venture 
often in this narrative to assume the 
omniscience of foreknowledge: for it is 
one of the beautiful things to me, as I 

_ write, that I can look at those early hard 
days in the printing-office through the 
golden haze of later events. 

It was in the vacations from college 
that Anthy began really to know her 
father, who was, in his way, a rather 
remarkable man. Although I never knew 
him well personally, I remember seeing 
him often in the town roads during the 
latter years of his life. He was always in 
a hurry, always looked a little tired, 
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I could fairly see the old Cap'n at his littered 
desk with his head bent low as he wrote 
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A very lonely little girl, sitting at 
a certain place on the third step 
from the bottom of the stairs 


tariff or the Philippine 
question to Johnny Gor- 
man or Nat Halstead 
compared with the price 
of potatoes?” he would 
ask. 

He was not at all 
proud, for if he could 
not get his pay for his 
newspaper in cash he 
would take a ham, or a 
cord of wood, a cham- 
pion squash, or a packet 
of circus tickets. One 
of Anthy’s early memo- 
ries was of an odd as- 
sortment of shoes which 
he had accepted in set- 
tlement of an advertising 
account. They never 
quite fitted anyone. 


AS HE grew older he 
liked to talk with 
Anthy about his busi- 
ness, as though she were 
a partner: he liked espe- 
cially to have her in the 
office helping him, and 
he was always ready 
with a whimsical or wise 
comment on the people 


always wore his winter hat too late in the 
spring, and his straw hat too late in the 
all. 

Anthy remembered her father as for- 
ever writing on bits of yellow paper: 
Bs Gorman lost a valuable pig last 

ednesday;” or, “Mrs. Bertha Hopkins 
is visiting her daughter in Arnoville.”’ 

Anthy was secretly ashamed of this 
unending writing of local events, just as 
she was ashamed of the round bald spot 
on her father’s head, and of the goloshes 
which he wore in winter. And yet, in 
some curious deep way—for 
love struggles in youth to 
harmonize the real with the 
ideal—these things of which 
she was ashamed gave her 
a sort of fierce pride in him, 
a tenderness for him, a wish 
to defend him. While she 
admired her handsome un- 
cle, the Captain, it was her 
father whom she loved with 
all the devotion of her 
young soul. 

He knew everybody, or 
nearly everybody, in the 
town, and treated everyone, 
even his best friends, with 
a kind of ironical regard. 
He knew life well—all of 
it—and was rarely deceived 
by pretense or surprised by 
evil. Sometimes, I think, he 
armored himself unneces- 
sarily against goodness, lest 
he be deceived; but once 
having accepted a man, his 
loyalty was unswerving. He 
believed, as he often said, 
that the big things in life 
are the little things, and 
it was his idea of a coun- 
try newspaper that itshould 
be crowded with all the lit- 
tle things possible. 

“What’s the protective 


of the town. He also 

enjoyed making sly jokes 
about his older brother, the Captain, and 
especially about the Captain’s thundering 
editorials (which Anthy for a long time 
secretly admired, wishing her father had 
written them). 

“Now, Anthy,” he would say, “don’t 
disturb your uncle Newt; he’s saving the 
nation,” or, “ Pass this pamphlet along to 
your uncle; it will come in handy when he 
gets ready to regulate the railroads.” 

He was not an emotional man, at least 
to outward view; but once, on a Memorial 
Day while the old soldiers were marching 
past the printing-ofhce on their way to 
the cemetery, Anthy saw him standing 
by the window in his long apron, a com- 
posing stick in his hand, with the tears 
rolling unheeded down his face. 

I think sometimes we do not yet appre- 
ciate the influence of that great burst of 
idealism which was the Civil War upon 
the lives of the men of that generation, 
nor the place which Lincoln played in 
molding the characters of his time. Men 
who, even as boys, passed through the 
fire of that great time and learned to suffer 
with Lincoln, could never again be quite 
small. Although Anthy’s father had not 
been a soldier—he was too young at the 
time—the most impressionable years of 
his boyhood were saturated with stories 
from the front, with the sight of soldiers 
marching forth to war, his own older 
brother, the Captain, among them, the 
sound of martial drums and hfes, and the 
heroic figures of wan and wounded men 
who returned with empty sleeves or miss- 
ing legs. He never forgot the thrill that 
came with the news of Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation. 

There was a portrait of Lincoln over the 
cases at the office and another over the 
mantel in the dining-room—the one that 
played so important a part, afterward, in 
Anthy’s life. 

Sometimes on a rainy Sunday afternoon 
Anthy’s father would get down a certain 
volume from the cases and read Tom 
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Taylor's tribute to the 
dead Lincoln. She could 
recall vividly the intona- 
tion of his voice as he 
read the lines, and she 
knew just where he would 
falter and have to clear 
his throat: 


You lay a wreath on mur- 
dered Lincoln’s bier: 
You, who, with mocking 
pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complais- 
ant British sneer, 
His length of shambling 
limb, his furrowed face, 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his 
unkempt, bristling hair, 
His garb uncouth, his 
bearing ill at ease, 
His lack of all we prize as 
debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, 
of art to please... 


When he had finished 
reading he would take off 
his spectacles and wipe 
them and say to Anthy: 

“Lincoln was the 
greatest man this coun- 
try has ever produced.” 

He was a curious combination of hard- 
headedness, of ironical wisdom, and of 
humor, and somewhere, hidden deep 
within, of molten sentiment. He was a 
regular Yankee. 


ONE night he got more than ordinarily 
tired, and just stopped. They found 
him in bed the next morning, his legs 
drawn up under the coverlet, a volume of 
Don Quixote open on his knees, his empty 
pipe fallen from his lips, the lamp dying 
out on a table near him. At his elbow 
were two of the inevitable yellow. slips: 


Squire Baker of Arnoville was a visitor at 
Lawyer Perkins’s on Monday. 


Apples stopped yesterday at Banks’s store 
at 30 cents a peck—on their way up (adv.) 


He never knew what a hero he was: he 
had made a living for thirty years out of a 
country newspaper. 

Anthy came home from college to the 
forlorn and empty and ugly house—and 
it seemed to her that the end of the 
world had come. This period of loneliness 
made a deep impression upon her later 
years. When at last she could bear to 
open the envelope labeled: “To Anthy— 
in case of my death,” she found this 
letter: 


Dear Anthy: I am leaving “The Star” to 
you. There is nothing else except the home- 
stead—and the debts. Do what you like with 
all of them—but look after your Uncle Newt. 


Now, Anthy’s earliest memories were 
bound up with the printing-office. There 
was never a time chat she did not know 
the smell of printer’s ink. As a child she 
had delighted to tip over the big basket 
and play with the paper ribbons from the 
cutting machine. Later she had helped 
on press days to fold and label the papers. 
She was early a past-master in the art of 
making paste, and she knew better than 
anyone else the temperamental eccentrici- 
ties of the old-fashioned Dix labeler. 
She could set type (passably) and run 


Dear Anthy: I am leaving ‘*The Star” 
to you. 
the homestead — and the debts... . 


There is nothing else except 


the hand press. But as for taking upon 
herself the activities of her tireless father— 
who was at once editor, publisher, com- 
positor, pressman, advertising solicitor, 
and father confessor for the community 
of Hempfield—she could not do it. There 
is only a genius here and there who can 
fll the high and difficult position of 
country editor. 

The responsibility therefore fell upon 
the Captain, who for so many years had 
been the titular and ornamental editor 
of “The Star.” It was the Captain who 
wrote the editorials, the obituaries and 
the “write-ups,” who attended the politi- 
cal conventions and was always much in 
demand for speeches at the Fourth of 
July celebrations. 

But, strangely enough, 
although “The Star” edi- 
torials sparkled with un- 
dimmed luster, although the 
obituaries were even longer 
and more wonderful than 
ever before—so long as to 
crowd out some of the 
items about Johnny Gor- 
man’s pigs and Mrs. Hop- 
kins’s visits to her sister, 
although the fine old Cap- 
tain worked harder than 
ever, the light of the lumi- 
nary of Hempfield grew 
steadily dimmer. Fergus saw 
it early and it distressed his 
Scotch soul. Anthy felt it, 
and soon the whole town 
knew of the decay of the 
once thrifty institution in 
the little old printing-office 
back from the street. 
Brother Kendrick of that 
nefarious rag, “The Ster- 
ling Democrat,” even dared 
to respond to one of the 
Captain’s most powerful 
and pungent editorials with 
a witticism in which he 
referred to “The Weakly 
Star” of Hempfield, and 


printed “Weakly” in capital letters that 
no one might miss his joke. 

It was at this low stage in the orbit of 
“The Star” that I came first to the print- 
ing-office, trying to discover the man who 
could shout “Fudge” with such fine 
enthusiasm—and found myself, quite ir- 
resistibly, hitching my wagon to “The 
Star.” 


CHAPTER IV 
Enter Mr. Ed Smith 


I IS only with difficulty thus far in my 

narrative that I have kept Norton Carr 
out of it. When you come to know him 
you will understand why. He is insep- 
arably bound up with every memory I 
have of the printing-ofice. The other 
day, when I was describing my first visit 
to the establishment of Doane & Doane, I 
kept seeing the figure of Nort bending 
over the gasoline engine. I kept hearing 
him whistle in the infectious low mono- 
tone he had, and when I spoke of the 
pene ress I all but called it “Old 

arry” (Nort christened the ancient Hoe 
press, Old Harry, which everyone adopted 
as being an appropriate name). I even 
half expected to have him break out in my 
pages with one of his absurd remarks, 
when I knew well enough that he had no 
business to be in the story at all. He 
hadn’t come yet, and Anthy and Fergus 
and the old Cap’n were positively the 
only ones there. 

But Nort, however impatient he may 
be getting, will have to wait even a little 
while yet, for notable events were to occur 
in the printing-office just before he arrived, 
without which, indeed, he never could 
have arrived at all. If it had not been for 
the plowing and harrowing of Ed Smith, 
painful as it was to that ancient and 
sedate institution, the Hempheld “Star,” 
there would never have been any harvest 
for Norton Carr, nor for me, nor for An- 
thy. So good may come even out of evil. 


He was always in a hurry, 
always looked a little tired 


aati tig 
my 


I He set most of the 
type, made up the 
forms, printed the pa- 
per, did all the job 
work which Hemp- 
field afforded, and 
smoked the worst 
pipe in America 


As I narrate these preliminary events, 
however, you will do well to keep in your 
thought a picture of Nort going about his 
pleasures—I fear, at that time, somewhat 
unsteadily—in the great city, not know- 
ing in the least that chance, assisted by a 
troublesome organ within called a soul, 
was soon to deposit him in the open streets 
of a town he had never heard of in all his 
life, but which was our own familiar town 
of Hempfeld. 

The thought of Nort looking rather 
mistily down the common—he was stand- 
ing just in front of the Congregational 
church—and asking, “What town am I 
in, anyhow?” lingers in my memory as 
one of the amusing things I have known. 


[ATE in June I began to feel, distinctly, 
the premonitory rumblings and 
grumblings of the storm which was now 
rapidly gathering around “The Star.” 
It was a very clever Frenchman, I be- 
lieve —though not clever 
enough to make me remem- 
ber his name—who, upon 
observing certain disturb- 
ances in the farther reaches 
of the solar system, calcu- 
lated by sheer mathematical 
genius that there was an 
enormous planet infinitely 
distant from the sun which 
nobody had yet discovered. 
It was thus by certain 
signs of commotion in one 
of its issues that I recog- 
nized a portentous but un- 
discovered Neptune, which 
was plainly disturbing the 
course of “The Star.” A big 
new advertisement stared 
at me from the middle of 
the first page, and there 
was a certain crisp quality 
in some of the reading 
notices— from which the 
letters “adv.” had been sus- 
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piciously omitted—the origin of which I 
could not recognize. The second week the 
change was even more marked. There 
were several smart new headings: “‘Jots 
and Tittles from Littleton,” I remember, 
was one of them, and even the sanctity 
of the editorial column had been invaded 
with an extraordinary production quite 
foreign to the Captain’s pen. It was 
entitled: 

“All Together Now! Boost Hempheld!”’ 

I can scarcely describe how I was 
affected by these changes. But I should 
have realized that any man bold enough 
to hitch his wagon to a star must pre- 
pare himself for a swift course through 
the skies and not take it amiss if he col- 
lides occasionally with the heavenly bodies. 


I THINK it was secretly: amusing to 

Harriet during the weeks that followed 
my first great visit to the printing-oflice 
to watch the eagerness with which I 
awaited the postman on the publication 
days of “The Star.” I even went out 
sometimes to meet him, and took the 
paper from his hand. I have been a 
devoted reader of books these many 
years, but I think I have never read any- 
thing with sharper interest than I now 
began to read “The Star.” I picked out 
the various items, editorials, reading no- 
tices and the like, and said to myself, 
“That’s the old Captain’s pungent pen,” 
or, “Anthy must have written that,” or, 
“I warrant the Scotchman, Fergus, had a 
finger in that pie.” As I read the editorials 
I could fairly see the old Cap’n at his 
littered desk, the cat rubbing against his 
leg, the canary singing in the cage above 
him, and his head bent low as he wrote. 
And I was disturbed beyond measure by 
the signs of an unknown hand at work 
upon “The Star.” 

“I thought, David, you did not care 
for country newspapers,” said my sister. 

She wore that comfortably superior 
smile which becomes her so well. The 
fact is, she 7s superior. 

“Well,” said I, “you may talk all you 
like about Browning and Carlyle—” 

“T have not,” said my sister, “referred 
to Browning or Carlyle.” 

“You may talk all you like,” —I dis- 
dained her pointed interruption,—‘‘ but 
for downright human nature here in the 
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country, give me the Hempfield ‘Star’. 


Once during these weeks I paid a 
short obligatory visit to the printing- 
office and gave Anthy the name of my 
uncle in California and got the envelopes 
that had been printed for me. I also took 
in a number of paragraphs relating to 
affairs in our neighborhood, and told 
Anthy (only I did not call her Anthy then) 
that if agreeable I would contribute oc- 
casionally to “The Star.” She seemed 
exceedingly grateful; and I liked her 
better than ever. 

I also had a characteristic exchange 
with Fergus, in which, as usual, I came off 
worsted. In those troublous days Fergus 
was the toiling Atlas upon whose wiry 
shoulders rested the full weight of that 
heavenly body. He set most of the type, 
distributed it again, made up the forms, 
inked the rollers, printed the paper (for 
the most part), did all the job work which 
Hempfield afforded, and smoked the 
worst pipe in America. 

When I told him that I was going to 
write regularly for “The Star” and 
showed him the paragraphs I had brought 
in (I suspect they were rather long) this 
was his remark: 

“Oh, lord, more writers!” 

It was on this occasion, too, that I 
really made the acquaintance of the Ca 
tain. He was in the best of spirits. He 
told me how he had beaten the rebels at 
Antietam. I enjoyed it all very much, 
and decided that for the time being I 
would suspend judgment on the pipe 
incident. 


NE day I reached the point where I 

could stand it no longer. So I hitched 
up the mare and drove to town. All 
the way along the road I tried to imagine 
what had taken place in the printing- 
office. 

I thought with a sinking heart that the 
paper might have been sold, and that 
my new friends would go away. I 
thought that Anthy might be carrying 
out some new and vigorous plan of re- 
construction, only somehow I could not 
feel Anthy’s hand in the changes I had 
seen. 

It was all very vivid to me; I had, 
indeed, a feeling that afterward became 
familiar enough, that “The Star” was a 
living being, struggling, hoping, suffering, 
like one of us. In truth, it was just that. 


Hempfield, by David Grayson 
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No sooner had I turned in at the 
gate than I perceived that some mys- 
terious and revolutionary force had really 
been at work. The gate itself had ac- 
quired two hinges where one had been 
quite sufficient before, and inside the 
office—what a change was there! It was 
not so much in actual rearrangement, 
though the editorial desk looked barren 
and windswept, it was rather in the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the place. Even Tom 
the cat showed it: when I came in at the 
door out he went through the window. 
He was scared! No more would he curl 
himself contentedly to sleep in editorial 
chairs, no more make his bed in the office 
wastebasket. Though it was still early 
in the morning Fergus was 
not reading “Tom Saw- 
yer.” No, Fergus was hard 
at work, and didn’t even 
look around when I came in. 


NTHY was there, too, 

in her long crisp ging- 
ham apron, which I always 
thought so well became her. 
She had just put down her 
composing stick, and was 
standing quite silent with 
a curious air of absorption 
(which I did not then un- 
derstand) before the dingy 
portrait of Lincoln on the 
wall just over the cases. 
On her desk not far away 
a book lay open. I saw it 
later: it was Rand’s “ Mod- 
ern Classical Philosophers.” 
It represented Anthy’s last 
struggling effort to keep on 
with her college work. In 
spite of all the difficulties 
and distractions of the 
printing-office she had never 
quite given up the pope 
that someday she might be 
able to go hack and graduate. It had 
been her fondest desire, the deepest pur- 
pose of her heart. 

As she glanced quickly around at me I 
surprised on her face a curious look. How 
shall I describe it?—a look of exaltation, 
and of anxiety, too, I thought. But it 
passed like a flash and she gave me a 
smile of friendly recognition, and stepped 
toward me with the frank and outright 
way she had. It gave me a curious deep 
thrill, not, I think, because she was a 
woman, a girl, and so very good to look 
upon, but because I suddenly saw her, 
the very spirit of her, as a fine, brave 
human being, fighting one of the hard and 
bitter fights of our common life. I do not 

retend to know very much about women 

in general and I think perhaps there is 
some truth in one of Nort’s remarks, 
made long afterward: 

“David’s idea of generalizing about 
women,” said that young upstart, “1s to talk 
about Anthy without mentioning her 
name.” 

Is yours any different, Nort?—or yours? 

Yes, I think it is true; and this 1 know 
because I know Anthy, that, however 
beautiful and charming a woman may 
be, as a woman, that which finally rings 
all the bells in the chambers of the souls 
of men are those qualities which are above 
and beyond womanly charm, which are 
universal and human: as that she is 
brave, or simple, or noble in spirit. 
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That Anthy was deeply troubled on that 
summer morning | saw plainly when the 
Captain came, in the keen glance she 
gave him. He, too, seemed somehow 
changed, so unlike himself as to be almost 
gloomy. He gave mea sepulchral, “Good 
morning, sir,” and sat down to his desk 
without even lighting his pipe. 

Something tremendous, I could feel, 
was taking place there in the printing- 
office, and I said to Anthy—we had been 
talking about the paragraphs I brought in: 

“What’s been happening to ‘The Star’ 
since I was here before?” 

“ You’ve discovered it, too!” she said 
with a whimsical smile. “Well, we’re 
just now in process of being modernized.” 


At this I heard Fergus snort behind me. 

“ Bein’ busted, you mean,” said he. 

Fergus, besides being temperamentally 
unable to contain his opinions, had been 
so long the prop of the mechanical for- 
tunes of “The Star” that he was a 
privileged character. 

“I knew something was the matter,” 
I said. “As I was coming in I felt like 
saying, ‘Fee, fie, fo, fum, I smell the 
blood of an Englishmun’.” 

“Plain Yankee, this time,” said Fergus. 

“Now, Fergus!” exclaimed Anthy se- 
verely. 

“You see,” she continued, “we posi- 
tively had to do something. The paper 
has been going down-hill ever since my 
father’s death. Father knew how to make 
it pay, even with half the families in town 
taking the cheap city dailies. But times 
are changing, and we've got to modernize 
or perish.” 

hile she spoke with conviction her 
words lacked enthusiasm and they had, 
moreover, a certain cut-and-dried sound. 
“Times are changing. Modernize or 
perish!” 

Anthy did not know it, of course, 
but she was living at the psychological 
moment in our history when the whole 
country was turning for salvation to that 
finished product, that perfect flower, of 
our institutions, the Practical Business 
Man. Was a city sick, or a church de- 
clining in its membership, or a college 


suffering from slow starvation, or a news- 
paper down with neurasthenia, why, call 
in a Practical Business Man. Let him 
administer up-to-date remedies; let him 
hustle, push, advertise. 

It was thus, as an example of what the 
historian loves to call “remote causes” 
that Mr. Ed Smith came to Hempfield 
and “The Star.” He was a graduate of 
small town journalism in its most pro- 
gressive guises, and if anyone was ever 
entitled to the degree of P. B. M. cum 
laude it was Ed Smith. 

He had come at Anthy’s call—after 
having made certain eminently sound and 
satisfying financial arrangements. When 
it came finally to the issue, Anthy had 


seen that the only alternative to the 
extinction of “The Star” was some des- 
erate and drastic remedy. And Ed 
Smith was that desperate and drastic 
remedy. 

SI felt,” she said to me, “that I must 
do everything I could to keep “The Star” 
alive. My father devoted all his life to 
it, and then, there was Uncle Newt—how 
could Uncle Newt live without a news- 
paper?” 


I DID not know until long afterward 
what the sacrifice had meant to Anthy. 
It meant not only a surrender of all her 
immediate hopes of completing her col- 
lege work, but she was compelled to risk 
everything she had. First, she had bor- 
rowed all the money she could raise on 
the old home, and with this she paid 
off the accumulated debts of “ The Star.” 
With the remainder, which Ed Smith 
spoke of as Working Capital, she plunged 
into the unknown and venturesome seas 
of modernized journalism. 

She had not gone to these lengths, 
however, without the advice of old Judge 
Fendall of Hempfield, one of her father’s 
close friends, and a man I have long ad- 
mired at a distance, a fine, sound old 
gentleman with a vast respect for business 
and business men. Besides this, Anthy 
had known Ed for several years: he had 
called on her father, had, indeed, called on 
her. 
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It was bitter business for the old Cap- 
tain to find himself, after so many 
glorious years, fallen upon such evil days. 
I have always been amused by the thought 
of the first meeting between Ed Smith 
and the Captain, as reported afterward 
by Fergus (with grim joy). 

“Do you know,” Ed asked the Cap- 
tain, “the motto that I’d print on that 
door?” 

The Captain didn’t. 

“Push,” said he dramatically; “that’s 
my motto.” 

I can see the old Captain drawing him- 
self up to his full stature (he was about 
once and a half Ed’s size). 

“Well, sir,” said he, “we need no such 
sign on our door. Our door has stood 
wide open to our friends, sir, for thirty 
years.” 

When the old Captain began to be ex- 
cessively polite and to address a man as 
“sir,” he who was wise sought shelter. 
It was the old Antietam spirit boiling 
within him. But Ed Smith blithely pur- 
sued his way, full of confidence in himself 
and in the god he worshiped, and it was 
one of Anthy’s real triumphs, in those 
days of excursions and alarms, that she 
was able both to pacify the Captain and 
keep Fergus down. 


D CAME ‘in that morning while I was 

in the printing-office, a cheerful, quick- 
stepping, bold-eyed young fellow with a 
small neat mustache, his hat slightly 
tilted back, and a tooth brush in his vest 
pocket. 

“You are the man,” he said to me 
briskly, “that writes the stuff about the 
Corwin neighborhood.” 

I acknowledged that I was. 

“Good stuff,” said he, “good stuff! 
Give us more of it. And can’t you drum 
up a few new subs out there for us? 
Those farmers around you ought to be 
able to come up with the ready cash.” 


morni TecAa> 


The Captain knew perfectly well where Steve Lewis was at that critical moment 
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To save my life I couldn’t help being 
interested in him. It is one of the 
absurd contrarieties of human nature that 
no sooner do we decide that a man is not 
to be tolerated, that he is a villain, than 
we begin to grow tremendously interested 
in him. We want to see how he works. 
And the more deeply we get interested 
the more we begin to see how human he 
is, in what a lot of ways he is exactly like 
us, or like some of the friends we love 
best—and usually we wind up by liking 
him, too. 

It was so with Ed Smith. He let into 
my life a breath of fresh air, and of new 
and curious points of view. I think he 
felt my interest, too, and as I now look 
back upon it, I count his friendship as one 
of the things that helped to bind me more 
closely and intimately to “The Star.” 
While he was not at all sensitive, still he 
had already begun to feel that the glorious 
progress he had planned for “The Star” 
(and for himself) might not be as easy to 
secure as he had anticipated. He wanted 
friends in the office, friends of those he 
desired to be friendly with, especially 
Anthy. Besides, I was helping fill his 
columns, without expense! 

I had a good lively talk with him that 
morning. Before I had known him fifteen 
minutes he had expressed his opinion 
that the old Cap’n was a “back-number” 
and a “dodo,” and that Fergus was a 
good fellow but a “grouch.” He confided 
in me that it was his principle, “When in 
Rome do what the Romans do,” but I 
wasn’t certain whether this consisted, in 
his case, of being a dodo or a grouch. 
He was full of wise saws and modern 
instances, a regular Ben Franklin for 
wisdom in the art of getting ahead. 

“When the cash is going around,” said 
he, “I don’t see why I shouldn’t have a 
piece of it. Do you?” 

He told me circumstantially all the 
reasons why he had come to Hempfield. 


“T could have made a lot more money 
either at Atterbury or Harlan Center, 
they were both after me, but, confi- 
dentially, I couldn’t resist the lady.” 

Well, Ed was wonderfully full of busi- 
ness. “Rustling? was a favorite word 
of his and he exemplified it. He rustled. 
He got in several new advertisements, 
he printed paid reading notices in the 
local column, a thing never before done 
on “The Star.” He persuaded the rail- 
road company to print its time-tables 
(at “our regular rates”) with the insinua- 
tion that if they didn’t, hed... and 
he formed a daring plan for organizing a 
Board of Trade in Hempfield to boost 
the town and thus secure both news and 
advertising for “The Star.” Oh, he made 
things lively! 

Some men, looking out upon life, get 
its poetic implications, other see its moral 
significance, and here and there a man 
will see beauty in everything; but to Ed 
all views of life dissolved, like a moving 
picture, into dollars. 


Al FIRST Fergus, that thrifty Scotch 
soul, was inclined to look with favor 
upon these new activities, for they prom- 
ised well for the future prosperity of “The 
Star;” but this friendly tolerance was 
blasted as the result of a curious incident. 
Fergus had lived for several years in the 
back part of the printing-ofhce. It was 
a small but comfortable room which had 
once been the kitchen of the house. In 
the course of his ravening excursions, 
seeking what he might devour, Ed Smith 
presently fell upon Fergus’s room. Ed 
never could understand the enduring 
solidity of ancient institutions. Now 
Fergus’s room, I am prone to admit, was 
not all that might have been desired, 
Fergus being a bachelor; but he was 
proud of it, and swept it out once a 
month, as he said, whether it needed it or 
not. Ed’s innocent suggestion, therefore, 
of a house-cleaning was 
taken by Fergus as a deadly 
affront. He did not com- 
plain to Anthy, though he 
told me, and from that mo- 
ment he began a silent, 
obstinate opposition to 
everything that Ed was, or 
thought, or did. 

If it had not been for 
Anthy, Ed would have in- 
deed had a hard time of it. 
But Anthy managed it, and 
in those days, hard as they 
were, she was finding her- 
self becoming a woman. 

“Fergus,” she said, 
“were going to stand be- 
hind Ed Smith. Weve 
got to work it out. It’s our 
last chance, Fergus.” 

So Fergus stuck grimly 
to the cases, actually do- 
ing more work than he had 
done before in years; Tom, 
the cat, sat warily on the 
window sill, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to dive to 
safety; the old Captain was 
gloomy, and wrote fierce 
editorials on the Demo- 
cratic party and on all 
“new-fangled notions” (es- 
pecially flying machines and 

(Continued on page 73) 


“TF\HERE is a new industrial 

philosophy abroad. The 
new word is: Nothing is so val- 
uable economically as the man. 
The stronger, the longer-lived, 
the happier, the more ambitious 
he is, the better for mankind. 
Injury and death are the fruits 
of ignorance, recklessness, and 
greed. A death toll is no part 
of a properly managed industry. 
It is wasteful. The saving of life 
thus becomes an industrial issue. 
In more than one American 
industry it has become a gospel— 
a gospel which, defended as a 
sound economic policy, is prac- 
ticed with the whole-heartedness 
and zeal of a religion.” 


WORK FOR SAFETY 
THINK FOR SAFETY. 
TALK FOR SAFETY 
Il, BOOST For SAFETY. 


Illuminated signs like these are to be 
found in and around hundreds of plants. 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS 
By IDA M. TARBELL 


The Gospel of Safety 


Sacredness of human life! The world horror of it, and we have sunk into 


HE killing of men and women 
as always been accepted by the 
world as very much a matter of 


course. “The sea is hungry, we 
must bear many sons,” the wives of the 


-Breton fishermen say; and so say the 


women of the cotton mills and iron fur- 
naces, the match factories and railroads. 


has never believed it! It has been with 
life that we settled our quarrels, won 
wives, gold and land, defended ideas, 
imposed religions. We have held that a 
death toll was a necessary part of every 
human achievement, whether sport, war, 
or industry. A moment’s rage over the 


indifference. 

There is a new industrial philosophy 
abroad which breaks with this idea: 
Nothing is so valuable economically as 
the man. To injure or to kill him 1s to 
destroy the one essential element in the 
scheme of world-wide civilization and 
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prosperity. He who can produce at the 
top of his bent can consume equally. 
The stronger, the longer lived, the hap- 
pier, the more ambitious he is, ‘the better 
for mankind. Injury and death are the 
fruits of ignorance, recklessness, and 
greed. A death toll is no part of a prop- 
erly managed industry. It is wasteful, 
wantonly wasteful. The saving of life 
thus becomes an industrial issue. [In 
more than one American industry it has 
become a gospel—a gospel which, de- 
fended as a sound economic policy, is 
practiced with the whole-heartedness and 
zeal of a religion. 


UNDER the impulse of this new notion 
museums of safety have been estab- 
lished; organizations nation-wide and in- 
cluding representatives of every species 
of industrial undertaking have been 
formed; congresses have been held; a 
literature is being rapidly evolved; edu- 
cational campaigns are on foot. It is a 
new movement upon us, one devoted to the 
ennobling and thrilling task of saving life. 

How did it start? To answer that 
question rightly would take us too far 
aheld. For our purposes the origin of 
its motto, “Safety the First Considera- 
tion,” is sufficient. I stumbled on that 
a year ago at the mouth of a Pennsyl- 
vania coal miae. 
days in and about the shafts, the engine 
and pump rooms, the stables and galleries 
of the mines, and in visiting the miners’ 
homes. 

It was a type of mine and of miners’ 
village that I had been fairly familiar 
with twenty years ago. The contrast was 
so great that I was filled with joyful 
amazement. I had seen galleries lighted 
with electricity, where I had once known 
only blazing torches. I had found men 


I had spent a couple of 


-equipped with the very latest German 


electric mining lanterns, where before 
I had been familiar with smoking oil 
lamps stuck in the cap. I had found 
trained rescue squads in every mine, and 
had heard the president of the company 
explode violently at the idea of superin- 
tendents depending upon them: “To 
— — ‘with rescue work. Prevent acci- 
dents!” This, in contrast toa time when, 
if there was a rescue, it was made by 
ignorant volunteers, and to a president 
who piously opined that death and mutila- 
tion were the will of the Lord. I had even 
seen comfortable stables below ground 
filled with fat mules and horses, and 
talked with a stable boss who gave a 
bonus to the man who was kindest to 
animals. 


FTER these observations | was not 

surprised to find at the head of a 
code of tules posted about the mines, 
and printed not only in English but in 
several other languages: 


“Safety Must be the First 
Consideration” 


It was not a new order. It is at least 
fifteen years since Thomas Lynch, then 
and now president of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, had made this rule. 
Not the least of the values the Steel Cor- 
poration received when in 1900 it ab- 
sorbed Mr. Lynch’s concern was the 
slogan “Safety the First Consideration,” 
though if anybody at that time had sug- 
gested to the makers of that aggre- 
gation that the little phrase had a value 
they would probably have met with de- 
rision. 

Certainly, if the directors of the Steel 
Corporation had been told ten years ago 


that they would soon be spending three- 
quarters of a million of dollars annually 
in accident prevention, would be giving 
of their own time and that of hundreds 
of employees, that they would be running 
hospitals and a museum, publishing books 
and pamphlets on safety and sanitation, 
they would have resented the allegation 
as a reflection on their business sense. 
Mr. Gary had difficulty enough in 19co 
in committing his directors to a policy 
of publicity. If he had suggested the 
present policy of safety his unfitness for 
the position would have been conclu- 
sively demonstrated! “If I had asked 
five years ago for money to do what I 
am urged to do to-day by the directors 
of this concern,” the superintendent of a 
big rolling mill said to me not long ago, 
“I would have been discharged on the 
spot.’ 

But the idea had long been knocking 
at men’s minds. It was beginning to 
show itself in state legislation, amateur- 
ish and general laws to be sure, amount- 
ing to little more than orders to guard 
machines, but forcing on those industries 
at which they were aimed the necessity 
of studying the causes of their accidents 
and, as far as possible, devising safeguards. 


EARLY all of the first safety legisla- 

tion concerned itself with iron and 
steel and its manufacture. It was time! 
This iron and steel industry has a terrible 
death roll charged to it. What more 
frightful record of the havoc it has 
wrought than the present boast of the 
Steel Corporation that “each year there 
now escape serious or fatal injuries over 
2,300 employees who have been in ured 
under conditions existing in 1906.” This, 
on a pay roll of 200,000! This means 


what? Why, that before 1906—eight 


Rolling Mills Safety Committee, November, 1913, Duquesne works of U. S. Steel Company 


ee 


HAT the ‘safety boosters,’ as they call themselves, aim at 


is the safety habit, both within and without industry. If 
they can train us to it—we who write articles on their carelessness 
and pass laws to restrain them, while we kill ourselves and others 
by reckless handling of automobiles and reckless insistence on 
speed and luxuries—they will have rendered the world a great 


service.” 


w 
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Thomas Lynch 


“TA]OT the least of the 

values the Steel Cor- 
poration received when in 
1900 it absorbed Mr. Lynch’s 
concern was the slogan ‘Safe- 
ty the First Consideration ;’ 
though if anybody at that 


‘time had suggested to the 


makers of that great aggrega- 
tion that the little phrase had 
a value they would probably 


have met with derision.” 


years ago only—over one per cent of its 
workers were killed or seriously injured; 
that since 1906 they have saved thou- 
sands of men from death or mutila- 
tion. 

The railroads have a record even more 
startling. In the year ending June, 1913, 
there were 10,964 persons killed on them 
and 200,308 injured. Yet neither iron and 
steel, nor the railroads, have the highest 
death toll. The table on page 34, the 
work of that careful statistician of the 
Prudential Insurance Co., Dr. F. L. Hoff- 
man, shows that metal mining, coal min- 
ing, the fisheries, navigation, all kill alarger 
number of men per thousand employed. 

However, it was at manufacturing that 
the first safety laws were aimed. If 
machinery could be made danger proof 
there would be no accidents, and so there 
began an examination of wheels, gears 
and belts and hammers, of every point, 
in fact, where a man might possibly be 
trapped. Each shop worked out its own 
devices; the conviction of each that it 
has devised something more practical 
than has any competitor is general. 
have listened to the hottest arguments 
on the merits of saw protectors, belt and 
wheel guards. 


One of the finest points about the work 
is the fact that almost nobody de- 
vising protective devices has consented 
to have them patented. Not long ago 
I went through a big manufacturing 
plant in Wisconsin. There were a number 
of ingenious safety devices in use, all new 
to me, the inventions of the safety expert 
of the plant. “Why do you not have 
these patented?” I asked. It was the 
same answer that I had received again and 
again: “I couldn’t do it. It’s to save 
life. If anybody can get any help from 
them he is welcome to it.” 

The Steel Corporation opens its Mu- 
seum of Safety in New York to every- 
body. It freely gives to any inquirers 
drawings of the various apparatus it has 
devised. It also distributes on request 
copies of its “Standard Requirements of 
Safety,” a volume embodying the ex- 
perience of its subsidiaries in preventing 
injuries. ‘This isn’t the kind of thing 
to make money from!” they'll tell you. 

This private work is proving rich ma- 
terial for legislators. It is giving them 
definite information as to what they 
should require, something impossible 
otherwise for them to know. In Wisconsin 
in the last two years the Industrial Com- 
mission has pubiched a series of bulletins 
on various phases of safety, in the making 
of which the experience of many con- 
cerns, big and little, both within and 
without the state, has been utilized. 


p 


C. L. Close 


«ÇC AFETY in steel-making 
has put all ideas of ever 
making steel again out of Mr. 
Close’s mind—all he wants in 
life, apparently, is the op- 
portunity to spread his cult. 
And he is but a type of many 
men in the safety work of the 
country’s industries.” 


C. W. Price 


a R. PRICE said at the 


National Safety Con- 
gress of 1913 he believed 
that within a year practically 
every manufacturer in the 
State of Wisconsin employing 
five hundred men or more 
would soon have in operation 
an organization similar to 
those in the plants of the 
Steel Corporation.” 


The method of procedure in preparing 
these bulletins is the same as that em- 
pora in fixing the regulations for shop 
ighting, which I described in the pre- 
ceding article. Take, for instance, their 
bulletins on elevators. All the experience 
on the subject available in the country 
was gathered by the commission and laid 
before a committee made up of manu- 
facturers, of labor representatives, and of 
Mr. Price, the commission expert. They 
moiled and toiled for six months; but 
when they had finished their work they 
had a standard elevator which the heavı- 
est member of the committee, a manu- 
facturer weighing over two hundred 
pounds, believed could not drop far 
enough to injure him. It is the first time 
that a really safe standard in this line has 
been set. 

Since the Wisconsin orders were issued 
it has been the general practice of manu- 
facturers in that state, Mr. Price says, 
to specify in the contract with the ele- 
vator companies that the elevator must 
conform to the standards of the com- 
mission and must pass inspection before 
it is paid for. 

That manufacturers are going to re- 
quire those from whom they buy ma- 
chinery to conform to safety standards 
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has been certain from the beginning of the 
Over three 
years ago Mr. Luther D. Burlingame, the the foundry. Out of 5,421 accidents in 
chief draftsman of the Brown & Sharpe Wisconsin in a recent year, distributed 
Manufacturing Company of Providence, over 26 industries, 16.66 per cent were 


safety device movement. 


a shop where safety has long been a 
matter of real concern, said in an article industry outstripping it was lumber and 
“I believe we its manufacturing. 


on Factory Safeguards: 
shall soon see the time when 
one of the elements entering 
into the question of which 
of rival makes of machines 
will be purchased, will be: 
Which is best guarded?” 

That time is rapidly com- 
ing. Since 1909 the Steel 
Corporation has had a man 
in every drafting-room 
checking all blue prints for 
safety. Minnesota has a 
law that every machine 
coming into the state shall 
be properly guarded. In 
the last year I have walked 
through miles of store- 
rooms where every machine 
had guards as a matter of 
course. At the last safety 
exhibit in New York City, 
scores of safety devices 
were exhibited by private 
concerns. In fact, a new 
branch of industry is fast 
developing out of the safety 
crusade. 


HAT lives are saved and 

injuries prevented daily 
by these devices is true. 
Not many months ago I 
stood watching a saw at 
work in a big Western 
plant, when suddenly the 
heavy vertical belt broke 
with a vicious snap. It was 
protected, else the man at 
the saw would certainly 
have been killed or seriously 
injured. Rarely have I been 
through a factory that I 
have not seen the need of 
the guards. 

But when industry had 
really set its mind on the 
question of accidents, and 
begun to analyze causes, it 
saw that, while unguarded, 
improperly built, and im- 
properly placed machines 
did work havoc, they were 
by no means responsible for 
the majority of accidents. 
The great majority came 
from trivial causes: slipping 
hand tools, falls, son et 
the failure to get out of the 
way of moving things like 
cars and cranes. It was 
surprising what a large per- 
centage was due to im- 
proper clothing of work- 
men: long-sleeved jumpers, 
loose neckties, and loose 
hair. In all the shops there 
began a crusade against 
these things. At present no 
factory issues a book of 
safety rules and regulations 
without including some par- 
ticular orders about the 
kind of clothes a man 
should wear. 


An industry which has always had foundr 


AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 


By Roy Smith, South Works 


The boss is busy talking, when one of the men discovers a stair 
that is broken and in a very dangerous condition. He decides not 
to bother the boss, but fails to report the dangerous condition 


Fifteen minutes later, his brother comes down the stairs. He does 
not notice the broken stair and, missing his step, pitches forward to 
the ground, his head striking the edge of one of the rolls. The doctor 
says the man will recover, but he will have a bad scar on his forehead 


REMEMBER: As you hope for your own 
safety, so must you be your brother’s keeper 


ee 


HEY print, too, descriptions 

of accidents and near accidents 
which, simply as problems, interest 
the men, and of course quicken and 
instruct their wits.” 


accidents are burns caused by 
a heavy percentage of accidents is the spilling, the overflowing, or the ex- 
ploding of molten metal. At least 70 per 
cent of these burns are on the feet and 
legs, and in a majority of these cases it 
in foundries and metal works. The only was found that they would have been 
prevented if the workman had worn 
The bulk of these congress gaiters and hard cloth jean 


trousers. Brown & Sharpe 
of Providence, Rhode Island, 
have for several years sold 
their men the proper foundry 
shoe at cost and advised 
the correct trousers. All of 
the foundries which are 
taking up safety work are 
following this practice. One 
foundry of which I know 
claims that its accidents 
were reduced eighty-five 
per cent by compelling the 
men to wear congress gaiters. 

The foundries of the 
Commonwealth Steel Com- 
pany at Granite City, Illi- 
nois, are being paved 
throughout in the interest 
both of efficiency and safety. 
The difference between 
going about in a foot or 
more of soft dirt, such as 
usually overlies a foundry 
floor, and on this pavement, 
is that of traveling on good 
or on bad roads. A pe- 
culiar danger in the found- 
ries of this company arises 
from the quantities of wire 
in short lengths used in 
reënforcing their great steel 
castings. Fragments are 
scattered everywhere. To 
remove these a great mag- 
net is run at regular in- 
tervals over the pits and 
pavement. The unseen 
force picks up these thou- 
sands of pieces, though often 
buried out of sight, in a 
fashion at once thorough 
and magical. 

Of course the risks, both 
from machines and clothing, 
are entirely different in 
different industries. In the 
foundry it is the molten 
metal that the feet must be 
guarded against. In the 
tannery it is tacks! At one 
stage of the work the skins 
are fastened to frames by 
tacks at least a half-inch 
in length. When- these 
skins are jerked off, the 
tacks inevitably are scat- 
tered over the floor and 
men frequently run them 
into their feet, with the 
danger of infection. To 
meet this, Pfister & Vogel 
of Milwaukee employ a 
cobbler, whose business it is 
to see that the soles of the 
shoes used in that depart- 
ment are tack proof! 


N A COTTON mill I 
visited not long ago I 
found the industrial nurse 
carrying on an educational 
campaign among the hun- 
dreds of girls and women 
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on the subject of tight-fitting 
dust caps and short-sleeved 
work aprons. She was depending 
for her ammunition not only on 
the danger from loose hair and 
loose clothing but upon the pro- 
tection from dust and oil which 
such a uniform gave. In the 
sewing classes for the girls which 
she had introduced, the cap and 
apron were made’ regularly. 
The innovation was winning its 
way slowly; but the fact that 
perhaps fifty girls had adopted 
cap or apron, or both, in a year 
seemed to the nurse, wise in the 
ways of human beings, an en- 
couraging result. It was. The 
crux of the safety movement is 
not in inanimate things. It lies 
with the men and women con- 
cerned. The conclusion of all 
those who have been active in 
the work is that of the Wisconsin 
Commission: 


One third of the accidents reduc- 
tion may be made by safeguards. 

Two thirds must be made by in- 
spection, education and organization 
—that is, by the care of men. 


Take the experience of the 
head of the Steel Corporation 
Bureau of Safety and Sanitation, 
Mr. C. L. Close—it is typical of 
that of scores of men in various 
industries. About eight years 

ago Mr. Close was sent out by 
the National Tube Works to see 
if he could reduce the accidents 
in their thirteen plants. 

Almost at once he saw that 
the machine guards were but a 
small part of his problem. He 
saw it demonstrated again and 
again that the best devices in 
the world might be installed, and 
yet terrible accidents happen 
from reckless or ignorant hand- 
ling. In spite of the ,unusual 
danger of working with molten 
metals and in shaping red-hot 
iron and steel into bars and 
plates, he found men who 
seemed to prefer taking chances 
to taking care. In numberless 
ways men repeatedly expressed 
their contempt for caution. One 
of the most frequent signs of 
their disapproval was battering 
the illuminated or colored safety 
mottoes and directions which 
were scattered through the 
plants. I have several times 
seen these signs printed in four 
or five languages badly mu- 
tilated—the work of defiant and 
contemptuous laborers. This 
may have expressed their at- 
titude toward caution, or it may have 

een an expression of dissatisfaction with 
a boss, or the company, or life in general. 


AT ALL events, it was very soon evi- 
dent to Mr. Close, as it was to other 
casualty agents of the corporation, that 
a campaign of education among the men 
must be carried on. They must be 
taught to respect safety and to obey the 
rules laid down to insure it. It is at this 
point that well-intentioned employers 
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eiei is 
lustrated by this letter. 
writer knew the slogan if not 
the name of the company 
which employed him. 
postmaster at 
both and without hesitation 
forwarded the letter to the 
H. C. Frick Coke Company. 
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HE impression that the 


safety rule makes 


have often dropped their efforts to make 
life safer and more tolerable in their 
factories. Why provide shields for buzz 
saws if the workman is going to take them 
off as soon as his foreman’s back is turned? 
Again and again I have heard this buzz 
saw quoted. It is almost as familiar as 
the reason for not putting bathtubs in the 
laborer’s cottage—somebody once found 
a bathtub filled with coal! 

The very indifference and hostility of 
the men seems to have put the safety 


graphically 
The 


The 
Smock knew 
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agents of the Stee: Corporation 
on their mettle. They made up 
their minds the men must take 
care. Probably the most power- 
ful factor in the education of the 
men was the growing respect 
that they saw given to the 
matter of. safety by their fore- 
menand superintendents. These 
hard-worked individuals may be 
forgiven, if at the start they 
looked on the undertaking as “‘a 
sop to the public.” Their first 
business had been to produce 
tonnage, their great ambition 
was to produce more tonnage 
than anybody else was doing. 
If they maimed or killed a man 
they accepted it as a part of the 
day’s work, as we, the public, 
accept the daily slaughter by 
our automobiles, our theater 
fires, and our bursting dams. 


wat they soon discovered, 

however, was that safety 
was business. A multitude of 
things in the plants of the cor- 
poration impressed this upon 
them. They saw the company 
spending tens of thousands of 
dollars in mechanical safety 
devices. They and their crews 
were offered rewards for sugges- 
tions, and frequently large sums 
were paid for ideas which the 
“safety men” considered prac- 
tical. They heard of safety 
conferences at the steel com- 
any’s headquarters in New 
por and finally of a Corpora- 
tion Committee which was to act 
as a clearing house for all that 
they and the other plants dis- 
covered. 

From time to time members of 
this committee appeared, and 
they heard discussions over the 
most practical netting for guards; 
possible prevention of explo- 
sions—scores of matters which, 


on 


il- 


it is probable, they never before 
had heard a apokon of by a su- 
perior. if they had an 


accident, investigators appeared, 
the cause was found, means to 
prevent a repetition were de- 
vised. Safety was an issue. 
Something they must take hold 
of hard if they were to keep their 
rank in the plants. The hirther 
the work was carried the more 
sensible Mr. Close and his col- 
leagues became that safety was 
up to the men; that they were 
the best inspectors and guardi- 
ans. To organize them, to in- 
struct them and to inspire them 
with safety enthusiasm, they 
concluded to be their chief 
function. The outcome of this under- 
taking is one of the most remarkable 
pieces of codperative work which we have 
seen in industry in this country. The 
entire Steel Corporation, from the New 
York end to the remotest mines of the 
West, is in this organization. Each de- 
partment in each plant has its safety 
committee, and always these committees 
have on them one or more men from the 
ranks. During 1913 there were 7,300 
employees who made inspection or served 
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upon committees. These employees are 
changed frequently, so that in course of 
time each man in the plant will have 
served. This same practice prevails on 
the Northwestern Railroad. 

Their success in this organization has 
been remarkable, and this has been very 
largely due to their own enthusiasm. 
This enthusiasm has been a gradual 
growth. Take Mr. Close’s own case. 
I doubt very much if when he was first 
sent to the National Tube Company’s 
Works as a safety inspector he relished 
the idea. It possibly did not seem to him 
a man’s job. Moreover, he was in the 
line of promotion, and such are the 
chances in iron- and steel-making for 
those who have reached the point where 
he was that he might fairly have hoped to 
hold a position of large responsibility. 
At the moment, too, he probably shared 
the fatalistic opinion that accidents are 
inevitable, and that you must take yours 
like a man when it comes. Whatever 
doubt lurked in his mind at the start, 
whatever callousness toward accidents he 
may have harbored, they have long since 
been submerged in one of the most 
absolute faiths in a work I ever encoun- 
tered, coupled with an enthusiasm as 
contagious as it is genuine. Safety in 
steel-making has put all ideas of ever 
making steel again out of Mr. Close’s 
mind—all he wants in life, apparently, is 
the opportunity to spread his cult. And 
he is bat a type of many men in the 
safety work of the country’s industries. 


[E TOOK time and patient work to 
educate foremen and superintendents 
to this belief in and enthusiasm for 
safety. It took time to educate any con- 
siderable force of the men. Every human 
appeal has been made in the campaign. 


Good results have come from arousing a 
spirit of rivalry between different depart- 
ments. Score-cards are kept, and “ How's 
your batting average?” is almost as accept- 
able a question in the Illinois Steel Works 
applied to safety as it is to baseball. 
At one of the mines of the Frick Coke 
Company I saw a superintendent almost 
in tears because his rescue squad, which 
two years before had taken a ħrst-prize in 
an international contest held in Washing- 
ton, had lost its place in a local contest 
by one eighth of one per cent! 

The safety bulletins published and 
circulated in these plants give these 
records, of course, and the men watch 
them eagerly They print, too, descrip- 
tions of accidents and near accidents 
which, simply as problems, interest the 
workmen and of course quicken and in- 
struct their wits. Here are a few samples 
drawn from the admirably edited bulle- 
tins of Mr. Robert J. Young, the head of 
the safety work in the Illinois Steel Com- 


pany: 
DESCRIPTION: The injured man and 


fellow workmen were on a lean-to, repairing a 
stack. The vard crane runs close to the lean- 
to, and the three men were standing and lean- 
ing their arms on the crane runway. “The crane 
came along, two of them got out of the way, 
but the third man allowed his arm to remain 
on the track, and owing to the guard on the 
crane wheel having been broken the day before 
this man's arm was caught, fracturing the arm 
so badly that it was necessary to amputate 
between the shoulder and elbow. 


SUGGESTION: Investigation shows that 
the breaking and dropping off of the crane 
guard had not been reported. Investigation 
further disclosed that had this guard been in 
place this accident would not have happened, 
and I desire to bring this to your attention for 
the purpose of showing the importance of hav- 


Fatal Industrial Accidents 
Estimate for the United States for 1913 


No. of Fatal Industrial 
Employees Accidents 

MALES tanga EREM n M ara 1 mo am 0 
Metal Mining | 170.000 | 680! 4.20 
Coal Mining 750.000 ; 2,625} 3.50 
Fisheries 150,000, 450! 3.00 
Navigation 150.000 | 450; 3.00 
Railroad Employees 1,750,000 | 4,209' 2.40 
Electricians (Light and Power) 68,000; 153; 2.25 
Navy and Marine Corpe 62.000] 115) 1.85 
Quarrying 150.000 | 255) 1.70 
Lumber Industry 531,000: 797| 1.50 
Soldiers, U. S. Army 73.000; 109! 1.49 
Building and Construction 1.500.000 ` 1.875; 1.25 
Draymen. Teamsters, Ete. 686.000' 686' 1.00 
Street Railway Employecs 320.000! 320) 1.00 
Watchmen. Policemen. Firemen 200.000; 150! 0.75 
Telephone, Telegraph (Inc. Linemen)| 245.000] 123' 0.50 
Agricultural Pursuits 12,000,000 | 4.200 0.35 
Manufacturing (General) 7,277,000 1.819 0.23 
All Other Occupied Males 4,768,000 | 3.508; 0.75 
MALES 

All Occupied Males 30.760.000 22.515] 0.75 
FEMALES 

All Occupied Females 7.200.000 | 540 0.075 


Note:—Approximately there are 25.000 Fatal Industrial Accidents per Annum in the United States, 
and 300,000 Serious Injuries 


SOME occupations are much more dangerous 


than others—this chart 


shows what they are. 


ing our crane wheels guarded, and the prompt 
report by the craneman on blanks provided, 
when safety devices are out of order. 


The department of “near accidents” is 
conducted in the same fashion. Every 
issue contains a list of “known cases 
where safety devices have prevented 
accidents.” 

Here are samples: 


When Blast Furnace No. 10, South Works, 
was blown out, it was the last furnace in a 
battery of six to shut down, and because of 
the danver of a serious explosion under these 
circumstances the dust catchers and furnace 
were railed off. 


There was a very serious explosion, wrecking 
the central dust catcher of No. 9 and No. 10 
Furnaces. Because of the precaution taken 
by the Blast Furnace management, no one 
Was injured. 


Mr. Murray, superintendent of the spike 
and bolt factory at the Joliet Works, reports 
that last month an emery wheel 22 inches in 
diameter, 3 inches face, 134-inch hole, safety 
shaped, cracked through the center while 
running 1,100 r. p. m., but that the pieces 
were held in place securely by the safety 
collars and no one was hurt. 


Frequently it has been wise to carry on 
a special campaign for or against some 
practice hard to corrector break up. Take 
the wearing of goggles: It is as difficult 
to persuade men to wear them as it is 
to keep the guards on circular saws, yet 
a number of necessary tasks, such as 
grinding metals on emery wheels, chip- 
ping metals by hand, pouring babbitt, 
handling molten metal, are constantly 
injuring eyes. Good graphic work to 
show the extent of these injuries and the 
ease with which they might have been 
avoided has been done by Mr. Young in 
the bulletin. He recently published a 
page of ninety-one pairs of goggles shat- 
tered or injured by flying steel chips 
in the plants of American steel foundries 
in a period of three months. Often a 
gruesome sense of what might have hap- 
pened to a pair of eyes is driven in by 
Euan a single pair of goggles battered 

y an accident. 

Often when a man cannot be interested 
in safety as a game, cannot be frightened 
or wheedled into precaution, he will yield 
to the appeal, “Look out for the other 
man; you might hurt him. If you have 
no wife or child to protect, another man 
may have!” 


HE results of this education and 

organization in the Steel Corporation 
have been amazing. Fully sixty per cent 
of their accident reduction is charged to 
it. It is a most complete demonstration 
that you cannot plan and build safety; 
you cannot legislate safety; you must 
work together for it. Perhaps, after all, 
the greatest contribution which the Steel 
Corporation will make to American in- 
dustry will be the demonstration of the 
advantages of collective action. Cer- 
tainly, its safety organization is the 
greatest of the many contributions it has 
made to the safety movement. Many 
industries are adapting it to their par- 
ticular cases. Mr. Price said at the 
National Safety Congress of 1913 he 
believed that within a year practically 
every manufacturer in the State of Wis- 

(Continued on page 79) 


Just as I put the steaming bean pot on the table the horsemen 
rode up, shouting, ‘‘Crows on the warpath!” and on they dashed 


The Sinews of Peace 


F COURSE everybody has read 
the creation story, the beginning 
of all beginnings, thousands of 
times perhaps. How the Lord 


God said— But, after all, my story ends 
with what He said. It begins with the 
Old Lady. 


From the east to the west coast you 
would have recognized her for old New 
England stock—a dash of alert elegance, 
something in the style of dress which the 
Irish call ‘“‘tasty;” a hint of the quiet 

urring content of the women whose men 
Rave made good to them and to the world. 
Her face read as plainly as the Twenty- 
third Psalm, “I shall not want... . I 
fear no evil.” Unconscious, unequivo- 
cal tribute to the men of her people! 

She was a very beautiful old lady and 
dressed the part with befitting coquetry. 
The snowy softness of hair, the dark eyes, 
the lovely gray dress touched up with rare 
lace, made her a unique and decorative 
figure in the luxurious winter hotel. 

The young girl was the Flower of the 
Latest Generation. Fresh from Eastern 
seats of learning, her eyes and cheeks and 
hair had a clean Western wind-sweptness. 
Her personality radiated wholesomeness 
like the indefinable fragrance of a per- 
fectly clean house. Hard? No, not just 
that. 

Facing an unexplored world of wonder, 
she was impatient of fairy tales; hungry 
for miraculous facts, determined that 
those offered by a dull and laggard world 
should be put to the scientific test. For 
the girl was stuffed,—with psychology, 
sociology, eugenics, and associated sci- 
ences,—stuffed like a sofa pillow, and the 
weight of the emancipation of woman and 
the race rested heavily upon her. She 
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By Mollie Best 


Illustrations by E. L. Blumenschein 


would pursue life with these associated 
sciences and compel it to right-about-face. 

On her arrival at the hotel the Flower 
of the Latest Generation had quickly 
classified the Old Lady. “A symphony 
in gray” she called her, and in spite of her 
kindly tolerance you felt that symphonies 
left much to be desired in a great and 
scientific age. She was grateful, however, 
for something even tolerable in this place 
of idle luxury. “How can these sill 
creatures cry over their stupid novels,” 
she would say; “it takes a real courage 
story to bring tears to my eyes.” 

But the girl was healthy-hearted. She 
had unbounded secret faith in “ backbone” 
though little mention is made of it in the 
sciences she had learned by heart. So it 
happened on a day that the hotel gossips 
were chafing a pretty widow about marry- 
ing again. othe old, old widow bridled up. 

“T can’t bear such jests!” she said with 
unexpected severity. “Somehow, to listen 
seems like an inal to my own husband. 
I remember when I was a very little girl 
such a thing was said to my mother. 
When the visitor had gone, Grandmother 
patted my head and said, ‘Hattie, the 
women of our family marry only once’.” 


‘THE girl was stirred by this glimpse of a 
romance,—alive, though the grave it- 
self had laid hold uponit. She half feared 
the Old Lady might produce a daguerreo- 
type of a thickset man with chin whis- 
kers, Burnsides, and a G. A. R. uniform, 
and break the spell. But from that time 
on the Old Lady was Real: she had 
ceased to be a color scheme. 
It was Saturday night, and singers were 
rehearsing for a special Sunday service, 
half patriotic. 


The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain... 


Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
He follows in his train. . . . 


They faced the-tyrant’s brandished steel, 
The lion’s gory mane... . 


Now the Flower of the Latest Genera- 
tion had definitely renounced religion 
for Reality. She would not allow herself 
to be emotionally stirred by the song; it 
was part of a conspiracy to let the black- 
ness of dead things obscure the first clear 
sunrise of realities. A mind furnished 
with all the modern improvements in ideas 
would see through it. The girl moved to 
a far corner where the lovely Old Lady 
sat smiling over her knitting needles, 
symbol of a sodden womanliness of a 
passing age. And it was the knitting that 
really started it, the morning star song, 
the saga of a new people. In the rebound 
of resentment against the lion’s gory 
mane, the girl was almost civil toward 
knitting. 

“Mother taught me. In her day women 
spun all their own yarn.” The Old Lady 
smiled up at this revelation of a remote 
domesticity. The Flower of the Latest 
Generation ran her own car. In the 
advertising section you may find enu- 
merated the kings and rulers of the earth 
who prefer the same make. 

“T am eighty-seven, dear, and I can’t 
remember when I couldn’t knit. It’s very 
strange to be eighty-seven; not sad, but 
just strange. Sometimes I couldn’t be- 
ieve it was true if I hadn’t my old papers 
to look over.” She smiled like a whim- 
sical Madam Rip Van Winkle. 

“One of the first things I can remember 
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is my grandmother, the dearest old grand- 
mother, spinning flax. I loved to sit near 
her and watch her. One day she had to 
leave the room, and she warned me not 
to touch anything while she was gone. I 
had watched her so often I knew I could 
do just what she did. And how surprised 
she would be to see me spinning! I re- 
member how proudly I dipped my fingers 
in the cocoanut shell bowl and wet the 
flax. When Grandmother came back I 
saw at once by her face how terribly I had 
messed it. She said not one word, but sat 
down and began patiently to undo the 
mischief. And as long as she lived I never 
disobeyed her again.’ 

“Not half bad for the dark ages before 
the Montessori , Method,” the girl re- 
flected. 

“We never did any weaving, but we 
spun all our own yarn and Mother always 
gave me for myself as much as I could 
spin. I had seven brothers, big and fine 
looking, always the kindest and best of 
brothers to me. I made all their socks 
and gloves and mittens. Every fall a pair 
of mittens each, and a pair of gloves, 
white striped with blue, and if the winter 
was hard an extra pair of mittens.” 

The. story of a life was falling like 
autumn leaves from a lovely old tree. 
The girl listened with the detached 
politeness she might, if necessary, have 

iven to a story of Bible lands and times. 
None of these things moved her. Now 
the Old Lady approved generally of the 
Latest Generation. Her eyes were rather 
dim to see what they were driving toward, 
but they would find out, she was sure of 
that. Life is a great revealer. The glint 
in her eye now was more than approval. 
It was the perfect assurance of the touch 
of kinship. 

“Till my wedding day I had never been 
ten miles from my own home. And that 
. day I went away with my husband a 
journey of fifteen hundred miles, and 
stayed ten years.” 


SHE paused, but not for breath; she was 
as hale as she was lovely. No; she was 
picking up stitches in memory as the 
needles clicked. And the girl for the first 
time in her life realized that old ladies are 
not necessarily born old. 

“My husband’s family never had the 
best of health, and Francis and his brother 
Tom wanted to try the New West and see 
how they could make out. A mill builder 
my husband was, and a good one. He 
built some of the best mills in Minnesota, 
and they are the most wonderful mills in 
the world. We got as far as Chicago, a 
tiny little town it was then,—and rested 
to wait for Tom and Nellie and their baby. 
A miller from Minnesota was there look- 
ing for a builder to enlarge his new grain 
mill, and Francis and Tom went back with 
him. Nellie was never very strong and I 
stayed in Chicago with her. As the 
autumn wore on our men folks saw they 
could never finish their work before the 
heavy weather set in. So my husband 
sent his brother to fetch us. In a covered 
spring wagon we started to ride out into 
the new lands of Minnesota. I can re- 
member at the last moment getting a 
candle to put in my handbag. ‘To make 
a light,’ I said, ‘in case we should lose our 
way on the prairie.’ 

“Nonsense, said Tom. ‘We'll reach 
Blankton’s before sundown.’ 


“But we didn’t. It was the time of 
short days, always a little shorter than 
you count on. As the darkness came on 
the horses lost the trail, and then the 
wagon slipped into a slough. Over Tom's 
knees the water stood when he jumped 
out. He got Nellie on his back and set 
her down on a big rock. Then he car- 
ried the baby and put it in her arms. I 
lighted my candle and we unloaded the 
wagon. It seemed long work before the 
horses got the wheels loose and we started 
on again. 

“The last day of our journey the rain 
poured down, down, down, cold and 
dreary. Nellie was no hand to whimper, 
but she was frightened for her baby and 
being so far from her folks. She got a chill 
from the dampness, but her heart was 
chilled, too, with the strangeness and 
loneliness and fear. She never got over 
that ride. It was a hard winter, and 
every storm seemed to bring back her 
first fear, as dampness brings back odors 
in a closed room. 


“JN MARCH she went away, in just 
such a storm as the one that brought 
us to Blue Earth River. You almost felt 
as though in her fear of facing the dreari- 
ness of it, she just let go her hold. And 
how it rained that week! We were fifty 
miles from a minister or doctor, in a 
country without roads, in the time of the 
spring freshets. It’s a great loneliness to 
sit beside your dead, and not a soul to do 
a kind act or say a kind word. I learned 
then that there is no song sung when you 
lay them away unless there are friendly 
voices to raise it for you. The silence 
is awful. I can hear now the drip, drip, 
drip of that dreary rain, and through 
it the noise of the hammering when my 
husband and Tom made the cofin. We 
couldn’t sing, but my husband read the 
service. And then that last stillness when 
they carried her out and laid her down 
beside the Blue Earth River.” 

The needles clicked on; the Old Lady 
was very still and alone. Picture was 
overlaying picture in her memory. But 
you could see that the composite was not 
saddening. No; she had given her best 
to pioneering, and pioneering had done 
its best for her. Suddenly she remem- 
bered the Latest Generation and smiled 
reassuringly. One must keep damp and 
chill from the ardor and courage of those 
who move to The Yet To Be, just as Tom 
carried Nellie to the rock to hold the 
baby high above the water. 

“ That was really the saddest part, dear. 
After the first winter the rest was much 
easier. I often thought that if Nellie 
could have seen the spring come to the 

lace where we laid her with her baby 
beside her, it would have given her courage 
to stay. That was the most beautiful, 
wonderful springtime I have ever seen. 
New and lovely wild flowers there were. 
My husband would bring me great 
bunches, and we would put them on the 
grave by the river. It seemed lonely 
sleeping there so far from her people. 

“Fhe spring would have cured me of 
loneliness if only I could have had Mother 
with me. I wanted her terribly, but 
Boston was fifteen hundred miles, afoot 
or horseback. 

“My husband went about his work 
easier when he saw how glad the spring 
made me. ‘Hattie,’ he would say, ‘if this 


is more than you can stand, you say when, 
and we'll go back. Minnesota wants mills 
and mills and more mills, a lifetime of 
mill-building, but if my girl should die of 
loneliness I'd never enjoy mill-building 
again.’ 


“I DID want to go back, but with the 

new grain fields coming up every- 
where we were making out well, and he 
was getting his health, too. So I never 
could just feel to say the word, and we 
stayed. 

“ But we had to leave the lovely river. 
My husband finished his work and got a 
mill to build farther out. He went on 
ahead with Tom and put up the nicest 
two-room house for me. They set it in a 
place they knew I would like, where the 
wild flowers grew pretty all around. Yet 
somehow I never got to feel I had a home. 
I always felt we must soon be going home 
and home was back where my folks were. 
I can remember as plain as yesterda 
when that feeling left me, years after. ï 
opened my door, and there stood my own 
big brother with his new wife. Not a line 
had they written about coming, for fear 
something might happen to make me 
anxious. And it was the strangest feeling 
when I saw them standing there, my folks, 
and my folks’ folks, coming to visit me 
for the first time. ‘Why, this is my home,’ 
it flashed over me. And from that mo- 
ment Minnesota was my own home to 
me. 

The recollection of her first sensation 
as the maker of a new home closed the 
Old Lady once more in her house of 
memory. ‘The girl was genuinely inter- 
ested now. From her eyes you might 
almost have suspected that she was hear- 
ing a tale of courage; that unexpectedly 
she was touching, not a piece of wet string 
but an unusually well-made vertebra. 
She was beginning to see in dim outline 
the great tree of human experience, to 
connect flowers and fruits with roots. 
The botany of it appeals to the scientific 
mind. 

“And there were Indians, too, I sup- 
pose.” It wasn’t a question. . Subcon- 
sciously her mind kept contrasting a 
symphony in gray with the pictures in 
the story. 

“Do you know, I can’t remember but 
one Indian to really say I saw him. Our 
home folks would never believe it. They 
were sure there were Indians like huckle- 
berries hidden in every bush. But I saw 
more Indians at home in Massachusetts. 
They were tame there and used to come 
and sell baskets to Mother. The Minne- 
sota Indians were Crows—a mean tribe, 
our men said. Little Crow, their chief, 
was a bad Indian. ‘They kept the settlers 
scared all the time, but somehow they 
never came near our place. I used to 
think that perhaps it was my loaf of bread 
that did it. One day I turned and saw 
standing right in my doorway a big 
painted Indian. Before I had time to be 
frightened he said: ; 

“*Bread. Eat.’ He was hungry. 

“I got a loaf from the cupboard to give 
him, and then when I looked at him again 
somehow I couldn’t think of him as an 
Indian at all, but just a hungry man, 
and lonely. I felt a pity for him, so I 
looked to see what else I could give him. 
There was nothing but my pile of fresh- 
washed bags. I had made two white 


He got ‘Nellie and set her down on a big rock. Then he carried the baby 
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muslin bags for each of my supplies, flour, 
sugar, and such, and when a bir emptied 
I washed it and filled a clean one. They 
say Indians are very dirty, but I had 
nothing else to give him. So I put his loaf 
in the nice white bag. All my life I’ve been 
glad I did that. His fierce black eyes 
seemed so pleased, and he looked straight 
at me. 

““*Clean,’ he said. ‘Clean.’ He appre- 
ciated it.” 


EVERY little while the Old Lady would 

stop. Then something would flash in 
her eye as though one candle were light- 
ing another in her memory. 

“Why, of course, there was the mas- 
sacre! But that was a hundred miles 
from us. Sometimes I think big things 
would slip out of your memory easiest if 
it weren’t for the little happenings that 
hold them in like thumb tacks. Yes, 
there was the massacre, though I never 
saw one Indian. The Crows went on the 
warpath and wiped out the biggest settle- 
ment in our part. They tortured the 
settlers to death, and set fre to the place. 
Only one little girl, who had been berrying 
in the brush, was left alive to creep out 
and crawl to the nearest clearing with the 
news. Then mounted men rode through 
the prairie giving the alarm. The bunk- 
house where my husband’s workmen lived 
was the best place to gather, the only 
place. 

“ More than any other thing, the smell 
of food will bring back that night to me. 
I always remember what a good supper I 
had. Housekeepers in those days were 
hard put to it, so little to do with, and the 
supplies came so seldom. When my men 
sat down to a real old home meal, which 
wasn’t often, I told Francis I felt like he 
did when his mill turned out well. I had 
heard that a neighbor fifteen miles away 
had got a cow, and without letting the 
men know I saddled a horse and rode 
down to beg them to sell me a little butter. 
It was too precious to sell, but they made 
me a present of a little roll. Fresh butter 
was such a luxury that I made a very 
special supper to go with it, and I was so 
proud of it. After we built our big house 
down in the city and my husband gave 
banquets to great railroad men, the odor 
of the food would often bring back that 
log house supper. ‘My nice supper,’ I 
would think, always with that same sorry 
feeling; ‘my men never tasted it.’ For 
just as I put the steaming bean pot on the 
table the horsemen rode up, shouting, 
‘Crows on the warpath! Neighbors all 
gathering here for defense,’ and on they 
dashed. 


“WITH my men folks right there I 
can’t say I was really afraid. Be- 
sides, there was so much to do. Prairie 
wagons kept dashing up, unloading women 
and screaming children, barrels of flour 
and sugar. They had gathered up children 
first, and what provisions they could 
snatch afterward. The men began fortify- 
ing the bunkhouse. Those who could be 
spared my husband sent down the trail 
to comfort the women and children by 
telling them we were prepared for trouble. 
When all was done that could be done, 
and a barricade made of wagons and 
barrels of groceries, the women made 
fires, and food for the children; and the 
men made fires, and bullets out of any- 


thing that would melt. Then with scouts 
and lookouts all about we crowded into 
the bunkhouse for the night. It seems 
foolish to tell it, but when I would start 
up that night | was never afraid that the 
Indians might kill me, but I had a terror 
that they would drag me about by my 
hair, which was very long and thick. You 
know how silly you are when you are only 
half awake. When I really waked up 
I would always remember the Indian with 
the loaf in the white muslin bag, and the 
look in his black eyes when he said, ‘Clean, 
clean;’ it was so friendly. It was foolish, 
I suppose, but somehow it took away my 
fear. I trusted his friendliness.” 

From remote, repudiated Sunday school 
days there trailed to the girl a sentence: 
“The foolish things . . . to confound the 
wise: the weak things . . . to confound 
. .. the mighty.” 

Listening to the story the girl’s inner 
senses had become alert. She was hearing 
silent things, touching intangible things, 
seeing the invisible. The very whiff of 
orris root from the Old Lady's laces 
soothed an old resentment against “ femi- 
ninity.” So it wasn’t losable, after all? 
Only a stupid person could believe that, 
one whose own root also had withered. 
The Reality must be of the same inde- 
structible substance as the foundation of 
all things. The girl bore no resentment 
to realities. 

But the Old Lady had begun again: 
“AND after all our preparations, we 

never saw the Indians. Our neigh- 
bors drifted back home. The troops went 
out after the Crows and got them—over 
a hundred braves. As many as possible 
they took alive, back to the place of the 
massacre, to stand trial. My husband 
and Tom rode down there, nearly a hun- 
dred miles, for the trial, and they stayed 
to help dig the trench where they buried 
them. It’s strange, never seeing them, 
how much we felt them. I remember 
Frankie, my first little baby, galloping 
away at a great rate one day. His father 
had made a rocking chair into a hobby 
horse for him. Children had few toys in 
those first days in the new lands. Frankie 
was whipping up his horse, and singing 
the queerest song. One of the men came 
in—they were always so gentle to Frankie 
—he never learned a bad word from them. 

““T can’t understand one word my 
baby is saying,’ I complained. 

““T guess you didn’t teach him that 
cradle song,’ he laughed. Then he said 
it for me: 


“We will chase Little Crow, 
We will chase Little Crow, 
With our scouts upon the prairies 
We will chase Little Crow.” 


The last trace of tolerant pity had long 
since left the girl’s face. She was now 
asking a sure-enough question. 

“And the baby was really born out in 
that wilderness?” 

“Three of them, dear,” the Old Lady 
smiled. “Three boys. We did want a 
little girl. Francis thought she would 
make it less lonesome for me. But we 
were glad to take them as they came. 
Children never come unwelcome to a new 
land. 

“Before little Frankie came I was 
frightened. I knew so little I couldn'e 
even guess how much less my husband 


knew. ‘Cheer up,’ hed say; ‘there’s 
nothing that we two together can’t face.’ 
And I did cheer up; I believed it was 
true. 

“When we lived in the big house in the 
city and talked of old times, he said he got 
his full share of fright later whenever he 
remembered the courage of his ignorance 
then. He said it always made him limp 
to think of it. The nearest doctor was 
ħfty miles away. My husband said when 
I gave the word he would drive me down 
to the settlement himself. But if I went 
I would be fifty miles from him, for it was 
the busy season and the mill must be 
finished in time for the grain. If I stayed 
I was fifty miles from the doctor. But 
my husband was always such a hand not 
to worry —so sure that things were bound 
to come out right in the end. So I just 
stayed on and let the days slip by. And 
he was right, too—he nearly always was. 
Only a month before Frankie came a 
doctor moved in twenty miles away.” 


HE Old Lady was so innocently un- 
conscious. ‘The moisture in the girl’s 
eyes was just plain tears now. Touching, 
tasting, seeing, laying hold of human ex- 
ericnce with all one’s faculties, that was 
Realty: the best of sciences, only changing 
signposts. 

“To think that you have had so much! 
The Great Experience! The Great Ad- 
venture! I wonder,”’—the girl said this 
ercedily—“‘if there are more great times 
left? And if any will come while I am 
here?” 

The Old Lady had always approved of 
the Latest Generation, especially the 
Flower. She was delighted to be approved 
of in turn. 

“My dear, do you know what my hus- 
band used to say? That no one ever got 
cheated on great times. He said, when 
you heard the band play it was more 
likely the funeral march than the pro- 
cession. You just gb as you’re led, he’d 
say. Then you keep a-going. Many 
times you'd like to quit, but you’re 
ashamed, so you still keep a-going, and 
that’s about all there is to it, things 
happen so quietly. Then when it’s all 
over, they sort you out by size, as a 
martyr or a pioneer or the man in the 
ditch. But at the time it all looked alike, 
just plain hard work. 

“When we were fifty years married, my 
husband said: 

‘Hattie, we took our wedding journey 
into the new land. We've done our work, 
and left good men and good mills behind 
us in Minnesota to do more. We ought 
to enjoy seeing other beginnings. We’ll 
take our golden wedding journey back 
into the old lands, the land our people 
came from, and the oldest lands where 
our religion came from.’ He was a very 
good man, my husband, though he would 
often say, ‘Don’t make me go to church 
too much, Hattie; it takes my mind off 
religion.’ 

“Well, on our journey to the Holy 
Land our ship stopped at Algiers, and we 
went through the town. It’s a pretty, 
white town, for all it isn’t very clean. 
‘The Arab men were so handsome, and 
they all wore cloaks like great white 
sheets. They draped them so pretty I 
liked to look at them. The poorest look- 
ing men seemed to have some sort of 
pattern on their cloaks, queer red and 
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blue streaks. I thought it 
might be like the maker’s 
name in my Persian shawl, 
and I wanted to get close 
and see. How my husband 
laughed! How pleased he 
was! The red and blue 
pattern on those Arab cloaks 
read: 


MINNESOTA 
PRIDE of the WORLD 
XXXX Flour 
Blank Milling Company 


Our Minnesota flour bags 
sewed into sheets! That 
was the maker’s name on 
those Arab shawls! 

“My husband couldn’t 
get over it, not as long as 
he lived. ‘Hattie,’ he’d say, 
“Bread is one of the great 
facts of life. It writes his- 
tory. It declares war, and 
makes peace. When you 
were planning to keep the 
bottom of our sugar barrel 
from showing empty before 
the time, and I was hustling 
the mill through to be 
ready for the wheat, we 
never thought we were help- 
ing to build a great new 
granary fortheworld. Why, 
if anybody had told us this 
fifty years ago we shouldn’t 
have done any work for 
thinking about it!’ 


= NOTHING ever pleased 

him like that. ‘Bread 
is one of the greatest facts in 
the world,’ he’d keep saying. 
‘And people shouldn’t cry 
for bread and get a stone.’ 
And just before he went 
away he liked to have me 
read to him that chapter 
about how the world was 
created. 

“<I know now,’ he’d say, 
‘why that chapter says so 
many times that God looked 
upon His work and saw 
that it was good. It 

leased Him. That’s how 

felt when I saw our Min- 
nesota flour bags away out 
there in Algeria. ood! 
It’s all good. I think it was 
what people said about 
heaven that used to make me afraid to 
die. But when we come to part, Hattie, 
you must remember that we have found 
out that it is good, all very good.’ 

“ And now when I go alone to take the 
communion, and the minister takes the 
cloth from the symbols and says to his 
congregation: 

“Your fathers ate manna in the wilder- 
ness and are dead; whoso eateth of this 
bread shall never hunger,’ it’s so hard to 
keep my mind from wandering. I re- 
member the pleasure in my husband’s 
eyes when he saw our Minnesota flour 
brands off there in Africa. And then 
the way his eyes looked will remind me 
of the painted Indian, and how pleased 
he was when I gave him his bread 
in a clean white bag, and how he said, 
‘Clean, clean.’ 


His fierce black eyes seemed so pleased. 
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“ Perhaps it’s because I’ve lived so long, 
I’m getting confused. Big things some- 
times seem not to matter, and little things 
seem so close and clear.” 

The Old Lady was no longer knitting. 

A pair of old gray hands were held very 
firmly by a pair of strong young brown 
ones, skilled in driving a motor. 
“ [FOR all I had such a conceit of myself, 
I never quite realized till you talked 
to me to-night that life is always just 
the same—yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
That other generations had really lived 
long before ours got here.” 

The girl didn’t know there were tears 
in her eyes; there wasn’t an atom of self- 
consciousness left in her. She kissed the 
Old Lady on both cheeks. 

“T am glad we really met, dear, before 


“Clean,” he said. 
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*‘Clean.” He appreciated it 


we parted. To-morrow my son is coming 
to take me to Minneapolis in his private 
car. My little Frankie is president of the 
W.X.& I.” 

The Old Lady had launched this tri- 
umphant fact countless times before, but 
the girl will tell you what a difference one 
more time may make. It had never be- 
fore found such a harbor as this new 
expression in the girl’s face. 

And of course you have read the words 
of the Creation story times without num- 
ber. Perhaps you never noticed the 
absence of the singular pronouns; nor how 
the thing to be subdued together was it, 
not each other. 

And God blessed THEM: And God 
said unto THEM, Be fruitful, and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth. And sub- 
due 1T; and have dominion . 
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“I solemnly swear” 


ID you make any New Year's 
resolutions? No, you can’t really 
say that you did. Did you ever 


know anyone who did make New 
Year’s resolutions—regular honest-to- 
George-Washington ones? I don’t mean 
the comic supplement brand, “I’m going 
to swear off something or other,” with the 
right paw raised facetiously, not that sort, 
but the genuine renunciation with the will 
power tied up in hard soulful knots and 
the light of spiritual abnegation in your 
eye! Ves; in your eye! 

Magazines start off their January num- 
bers with a batch of herbertkaufmans 
with decorative pictures by some gloomy, 
smudgy, Greek toga artist. You skip 
that soulful stuff and say, “Let Herbert 
Kaufman or Elbert Hubbard do it!” and 

‘turn over to Edna Ferber or Stephen Lea- 
cock. Now, now, you know you do! 
You’re human, you know, even if you do 
live in Mount Vernon and wear velvet 
collars on your evening coats! 

Well, you know why you don’t make 
these resolutions! It’s because they are 
difficult, and there is no sense in doing 
difficult things until you have done all the 
easy things there are to do. And those 
will take you some appreciable time. 
People don’t like to do anything in the 
line of thinking with their little old fuzzy 
minds unless there is an immediate reward 
dangling in front of them, like a fat check, 
a broiled lobster, a kiss, or a panatela! 
They’ve got to see the answer at once or 
you can take your old problem or resolu- 
tion, or whatnot, and go play! Give’em 
something easy—especially on pa Ist, 
just after the siege of Christmas 
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I Should 


Four Easy New 


Jan. 1st! Whata time to pick out to ask 


anyone to make the effort of their lives! , 


Or, if that is the only date open for turn- 
ing over new leaves, for Pete’s sake let 
us have resolutions commensurate with 
our post-holiday flabbiness! Having this 
in mind I have drawn up a set of easy, 
almost self-turning, new leaves that seem 
to me to be more in the spirit of modern 
times. You will find these resolutions 
are, almost without an exception, what 
you've been looking for. Repeat slowly 
after me: 


I HEREBY SOLEMNLY RESOLVE 


I. To abstain from drinking alco- 
holic beverages 
Between the hours of one A. M. and eight 
A. M., if unconscious. 
While brushing my teeth. 
While ascending or descending the stair- 
ways of the Subway or Elevated roads, 
or traveling on any of the 
trains of the city railroads. 
While in the dentist’s chair 
during any regular dental 
operation, including crown- 
ing, bridge-work, medicat- 
ing gums or teeth, or 
ordinary filing. 
While playing the fife, cor- 
net, French horn, piccolo, 
flute, saxophone or har- 
monica and jews-harp. 
While yawning. 
While blowing dust off the 
keys of anyone’s piano, no 
matter of what make, up- 
right or grand, or with a 
pee playing attachment. 
hile licking postage stamps 
or envelope one. 
While shaving my chin. 
During my turn if I should 
go into vaudeville with an 
Iron Jaw act. 
While fighting sharks under 
water in the West Indies. 
While whistling ‘‘Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” 
or other operatic selections. 
While buying or pricing a 
$3,000 Persian rug to wash 
an automobile on. 
During any modern musical 
show comparing favorably 
with Gilbert and Sullivan's. 


While believing what the managers 
about their shows on billboards. 
While believing what the publishers 
about their books on book jackets. 
During any part of my dive from the 
wheelhouse of the “Mary Powell” into 
the Hudson. 

When I am being glad that I am tipping 
coat-room boys. 

When some clumsy person knocks my el- 
bow when there is a glass in my hand. 


II. To give up the filthy habit of 
smoking 

In powder mills. 

While chewing tobacco. 

During the acts of any grand opera, ir- 

respective of what language it may be 

given in. 

Whileeating filet of sole, porterhouse steak, 

or sweetbreads cooked with mushrooms. 

While laying carpets and carrying a pint 

of tacks in my mouth. 


say 


say 


Watching me with narrowed lids 


Say So 


Year’s Resolutions 


In any building where the danger of fire 
is enormous and a powerfully built red- 
headed fireman is watching me with 
narrowed lids. 

While reading the works of Henry James. 
In the presence of anyone who can say 
with astraight face, “ Dear old Chicago!” 


III. Not to give way to irritation and 
bark like a sea-lion, 
Except, 
When at a party I say something quite 
amusing in a boi modest voice, and 


Charlie Towne overhears it and repeats — 


it in a Spencerian tone and accepts the 
roars and screams of laughter that natur- 
ally follow as his due! 
When “Central” finally answers after I 
have been jiggling the whatchermaycallit 
for seven minutes and I say: “Why didn’t 
ou answer?” and she replies, “Whatnum- 
erd’y’want—Whatnumberd’y’want?” 
When a bootblack takes one of my 


boots in which there hap- 
pens to be a foot and 
turns it nany at right 


angles when Í am not / 
looking. H 
When I have been ex- / 


ceedingly cordial to a 
stranger calling on me 
and wondering who the 
dooce this agreeable and 
charming gentleman can 
be only to find out that 
he wants to sell me not 
only the “Toilers of the 
Sea,” but all the rest of 
Kipling’s works! 

When I have to watch 
the maddening precision 
with which the porter on the Pullman 
makes up the nine berths ahead of me. 
When a large bunch of a theater audi- 
ence applauds excitedly an outrageously 
Art Nutteau stage setting with the fond 
notion it is showing its 
cultured taste. 

When the meter on a taxi 
turns over another decimal 
at the moment of stopping 
at the door. 

When my wifesays“ What?” 
when she knows that I 
know that she heard me the 
first time. 

On a first night after the 
first act if I happen to say 


While fighting sharks under water in the 
West Indies 


to some critic, say Jim Met- 
calfe, that I am enjoying 
the play and he looks at me 
through his eyebrows with 
that expression of his that 
surely means: “Well, you 
would!” 

When I return to town in 
September and everybody 
says, “Why, you’ve gotten 
fat! and I mildly but firmly 
say “No, I weigh just the 
same,” and they go on, “Oh, 
yes, your face is quite, quite 
fat,” and then I try to ex- 
plain that I only seem so to 
them because I stood on my 
head on a bootblack’s stand 
and had my face tanned, 
or something—anything 
just to change the subject 
—but no, they insist, and 
enlarge, and particularize, 


AN 


While playing the fife 


and bully, and at last I walk away feeling 
bloated and swollen and-disgusting! 


IV. To curb my dominating passion 

oe and to economize strictly 

n 

Carved Lignum Vitæ Cuff Buttons, 
Brass and Onyx Flower Stands, 
Green Writing Ink, 
Baseball, 
Grand Opera, 
Souvenir photos of Banquets, 
Pale Mauve Ribbon Bands on Soft Navy 
Blue Hats, 
Meerschaum Pipes with Bowl carved in 
shape of Jolly Teuton with Nightcap, 
Tobacco Jars in form of Smiling Skull, 
Romeo Slippers, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Wrist, or War-Correspondent Watches, 
Photos of Couples in the Varied Convul- 
sions of the Tango, 
Electric Light Stands for Library Table 
representing in Bronze a Parasol growing 
out of Bulrushes and with a Mother 
Grouse pecking at Bronze Worm at the 
base, 
Satin Magazine Covers. 


You see what my idea is, yes? Make 
the New Year something to look forward 
to! Not a gloomy stretch of 365 doleful 
days in which you have made an imprac- 
ticable pact with your tall dark-blue con- 
science to give up what you haven’t the 
slightest notion of giving up. Even if you 
did squirm through to Jan. 19th you know 
that you’d be at the same old tricks by the 
et I hope I’ve been helpful and up- 
lifting! 
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Our Best Seller Drama 


Illustrated with Portraits by Arnold Genthe printed in Duotone 


HE theatrical season of 1914-15 

has been launched as we write 

this paper, and the first grist of 

the late August and early Sep- 
tember offerings has been appraised by 
the public of Broadway. There has been 
much talk of the effect of the war in 
Europe upon the American theater; but 
as all these early season plays were written 
and accepted elore the war broke out 
(only the Hippodrome was timely enough 
to offer a pageant called “Wars of the 
World”), the conflict had nothing to do 
with their kind or quality, even if it should 
affect their reception at the hands of the 
public. 

Looking at them by and large, it be- 
comes quite evident that not David 
Belasco any longer, but George M. Cohan, 
is the “wizard of the American theater,” 
and the Cohan type of entertainment is 
the fashion for which playwrights and 
managers are striving, captivated by the 
glitter of its success. Nor did Mr. Cohan 
evolve this type out of his inner conscious- 
ness, either. lo a certain extent, of 
course, his influence has shaped it, but 
it owes still more to the fiction writers, to 
the authors of those “ best sellers” which 
run serially in certain popular magazines. 
Literary criticism is not a part of our 
task, or we might go into a digression here 
concerning the effect on promising authors 
of the ready financial success which 
comes from this rather flashy and trick 
fiction. What does concern us, however, 
is the effect of this fiction on the stage. 
‘That effect is already, in the first month 
of the new season, perfectly apparent. 
Because George M. Cohan is fi and away 
the cleverest stage adapter of such fiction, 
because he has an almost uncanny sense 
for what is theatrically effective, and be- 
cause he has a native wit and a Celtic 
zest to boot, he has become the most 
successful producer in our theater; and 
the rest are, almost to a man, just now 
following in his footsteps—most of them 
a long way behind. 


FARCE or melodrama— farce with co- 

pious references to business, its dia- 
logue bristling with allusions to the 
almighty dollar; melodrama that gains 
its appeal from tricks and surprises of 
situation—one form or the other is in 
command this season. As literature, as a 
comment on life, as an evolution toward 
a native drama worthy of our pride, 
either is, for the most part, beneath 
notice, and marks, indeed, a distinct 
backward step from the native dramas 
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of Herne, Fitch, Augustus Thomas, 
Wilham Vaughn Moody, and Eugene 
wae But as popular entertainment, 

“best seller” drama, each is eminently 
e any rate when Cohan pro- 
duces it—and will probably rule our stage 
for some time, and exert perhaps a rather 
pernicious influence. ved while we 
laugh at ‘It Pays to Advertise” (and no 
person could possibly fail to laugh at this 
farce), some of us cannot help reflecting 
that the clever supertictal reality, the 
slangy naturalness of the dialogue, the 
unflagging invention of incident, are 
dangers as well as merits, for they blind 
the public to the utter preposterousness 


of the premises; and, by seeming to im- _ 


prove on old-time farce by treating of 
vital subjects of the hour, this new farce 
is a menace, because it treats of them 
trivially and falsely. It may very well 
dull our sense for truth, for vital drama, 
as the best seller type of hetion has un- 
questionably dulled our sense for vital 
literature. 


T PAYS TOADVERTISE,” the most 
popular and the most amusing of the 
early season offerings, was written by Roi 
Cooper Megrue and Walter Hackett, but 
just as anybody’s play, produced by 
Belasco, used to emerge with the Belasco 
stamp all over it, this piece has emerged 
on the stage of the Cohan theater with 
the Cohan stamp all over it. It might 
have been adapted by Cohan himself 
from a George Randolph Chester story. 
The young son of a millionaire soap 
manufacturer, by the plotting of his 
father and his father’s lovely stenog- 
rapher, is driven into business. He elects 
the soap business, and sets forth to knock 
Papa out of the ring by a campaign of 
advertising, conducted for him by an 
actor’s and dramatist’s idea of a theatri- 
cal press agent. How his campaign floats 
on hot air only till he is nearly put in 
jail, how orders finally come and he sells 
soap for sixty cents a cake which he 
buys from his father for three cents, how 
the: stenographer loves him and makes 
Papa buy him out for five hundred 
thousand dollars, and similar absurdities 
of Chesterian finance, are the substance 
of the story, which is capitally played 
(Grant Mitchell as the son giving an 
especially clever performance), and told 
with real comic zest. ‘The dialogue, too, 
is peppered with facts about advertising, 
and the names of standard products, 
from soap and talcum powder to motors 
and breakfast foods, are bandied about 


till the audience feels that it must be 
seated in the back pages of a magazine. 
It is all undeniably amusing, under 
Cohan’s expert guidance, and undeniably 
American—no other land could have 
produced it, or probably could under- 
stand it. But it 1s also entirely super- 
ficial, and because it is likely to be set up 
as the standard of success in our theater, 
essentially dangerous The danger. comes 
not because it is poor, but because it is so 
very good, because it wears the mask of 
realism. 


HE other early season production of 

Mr. Cohan’s busy firm is a melo- 
drama, called “On Trial,” the work of a 
young East Side Jew named Elmer L. 
Reizenstein. No doubt the success of 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate” last season 
inspired Mr. Cohan to mount this play, 
for it, like “Seven Keys,” depends largely 
for its appeal upon the element of trick 
and surprise. ‘The prologue shows a 
court-room, with a man on trial for his 
life, charged with the murder of another 
man and the robbery of his safe. ‘The 
murdered man’s wife begins to testify— 
and the lights go out, there is a quick 
change of scene, and we find ourselves in 
the hbrary where the murder was com- 
mitted, with the woman there in oped 
the position which she was describin 
the court when the scene changed. The 
act consists of the actual reproduction of 
her testimony, which includes the murder. 
At the end, the scene changes back to the 
court-room, where we see her leaving the 
stand, and a new element introduced by 
the defense to create suspense for the 
next act. 

Just so, Acts II and III begin and end 
in the court-room, with the testimony of 
witnesses acted out as the main feature. 
The action progresses backward, too. 
Act I shows the actual murder by the man 
on‘trial. Act II shows the situation earlier 
in the evening, in the defendant's own 
house, where we learn that the murdered 
man had in some way wronged the 
other’s wife, and see the defendant going 
forth to revenge her. Act III is thirteen 
years earlier than Act I! It is the testi- 
mony of the defendant’s wife, showing 
how the murdered man had seduced her 
under the guise of a mock marriage when 
she was a young girl. The epilogue shows 
the jury-room, with the jurors debating, 
and then the court-room again, where 
there is a fresh surprise in the form 
of a confession of the robbery by the 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Martha Hedman 
The beautiful Swedish actress who has played leading rôles in America for the past three years 


ARNOLD GENTHE, N. Y 


puotosnarn BY 


Emily Stevens 
iss Stevens has received has made her a star 


A cousin of Mrs. Fiske’s, in whose company M 
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Ann Murdock 
The piquant actress who plays the principal part in ‘“‘The Beautiful Adventure’ 


PwOTORRAPH BY ARNOLD GENTHE, N. Y. 


Helen Green 
The young actress who is playing Youth in George Hobart’s new play, “Experience” 


Dorothy “Comes Back” 


By Maravene Thompson 


Author of “The Woman’s Law” 


Illustration (Frontispiece) by Mary Greene Blumenschein 


T WAS a warm Sunday morning in 

early September. Mr. and Mrs. 

Hugh Frazier were on their big 

shady veranda; under the trees just 
beyond were their two little boys and 
nursemaid. 

“So you're going to give the Lake 
folks a party?’ Hugh commented, a 
humorously indulgent look in his partly 
closed eyes: ‘‘Going to initiate Lebanon’s 
summer colony to ‘bucolic pastimes,’ as 
the moving pictures call them.” 

“‘ Bucolic pastimes!’ laughed Dorothy. 
“Why, Hugh!” 

“What then?” 

“Bridge. They always have it when 
they entertain afternoons.” 

jorothy sat in blissful meditation, her 
lovely face flushed, her mind embracing 
at a sweep the great old house with its 
harmonizing furniture and decorations 
and modern conveniences, the beautiful 
frock she was to wear, her immaculate 
servants, her pretty little boys and their 
dainty raiment. 

“Oh, Hugh darling!” she cried in alarm, 
at her husband’s expression. ‘‘Don’t you 
want me to have them here? I know you 
haven’t been keen on my going there so 
much this summer. But I have—they’ve 
entertained me—and I know they’ve 
thought it awfully strange I haven’t had 
them here before. I’ve waited till your 
busy time was over, thinking you’d help 
me entertain them, that we'd have the 
men, too, some Saturday afternoon when 
they’re all there for the week-end. But 
you keep saying you're too busy to do 
that—which means that you don’t want 
to.” 

“When you told me the women play 
bridge all day and the men’s pastime is 
tolling oranges on the veranda on a bet 
of who can knock over a bottle the 
oftenest, ‘I sized them up as people I 
didn’t want to know. They’re a cheap 
crowd.” 

Dorothy flushed. This criticism of 

ugh’s was a slap at her own judgment, 
for she thought society with a big S was 
summed up in the Trout Lake cottagers. 
Did they not give “ dinners,” “luncheons,” 

dansants,” talk intimately of actors and 
actresses and their doings, lightly discuss 
morals, religion, conventions? frightening 

orothy at first by the audacity of their 
views, 

“Then why didn’t you say more 
against my going there?” she cried 
quickly : “If you felt this way about it, 

might have stopped.” 

es, you might,” he grinned. “But 
hie. per Is, you wouldn’t. You're just 
all, ugh out there. Annie’s been trying 

„morning to keep him from sucking the 
Paint off Andy’s cart. She’s said ‘Hughie 
get hure- “Mustn’t!’ ‘Naughty baby!’ 
m pU the rest of it, but Hugh got that 

andle in his mouth, all right, you 


bet!” He twinkled. “He sucked a good 
while, too, before he found out that red 
paint doesn’t taste as good as it looks. 
No,—you needn’t rush out to save hin— 
he’s munching on his old rubber ring 
now.” 

“Hugh, I’d rather you’d scold me than 
compare me to—” 

“An explorer,” he completed, laughing 
some more. “That’s what baby Hugh is, 
and it’s just what you are, an explorer! 
Now, J think Frazierton’s way of enter- 
taining is lots better’n the Trout Lake 
crowd's way.” 

“ But they don’t think so,” cried Doro- 
thy. “And they’d only laugh at me and 
call me a ‘hayseed’.” 

“Well, aren’t you?” he laughed. “The 
fact that I could buy out the whole 
bunch and not miss it doesn’t make me 
any less a farmer. ‘Hayseed’ is just a 
complimentary term to me. It means 
I’m so much of a farmer I show it at 
first sight.” 

“But you don’t!” protested Dorothy 
indignantly. ‘There’s not a man among 
the whole Trout Lake crowd that’s as 
distinguished looking or handsome as you. 
You needn’t grin—you are handsome, 
and you know it yourself, Hugh Frazier.” 


HE leaned forward, head perked 

saucily to one side, a say-so-if-you- 
dare laugh in her eyes. ‘Perhaps you 
mean that Z look country.” 

“You! You're as stylish as they come, 
and you know that’s certain, you imp! 
But no matter how stylish or stunning 
you are, you're a farmer’s wife all right, 
sweetheart.” 

“Well?” she challenged merrily. 
“What’s that got to do with the way I 
entertain?” 

“Considerable,” he returned, a serious 
note in his voice. “When old Mike 
Braun first came here the folks all called 
him ‘Dutchy’ and made fun of his ways 
and his clothes and his talk. And what 
did Mike do? Chuck his German customs 
as something to be ashamed of? Not 
much. He had us to his house—I was 
only a little shaver, but proud as a 
peacock to go—and gave us German 
suppers and German dinners and showed 
us pictures of his German kin, swelling 
out his chest as though he was the 
Emperor, and blowed about the German 
ways of farming and manufacturing, and 
brought us presents of German things to 
eat and German gimcracks, in the proud 
way he might’ve offered us a slice of the 
moon. No one in Frazierton knew much 
about Germany then, and about all we 
know now we learned through Mike. PI 
bet there isn’t a township in the United 
States that has a better opinion of the 
Germans than ours.” 

“And the moral?” she dimpled. 

“That Id like to see my wite flying 


our own flag instead of a borrowed one. 
Instead of being less country before your 
city friends, be more country, I’d say. 
Put it on as thick as you can.” 

Dorothy’s eyes opened wide in protest. 

“But our Frazierton entertainment’s 
nothing but horseplay—rough-house an- 
tics and watching Nevvy Luke play clown. 
The Trout Lake crowd wouldn’t appre- 
ciate that kind of entertainment, Hugh, I 
know!” 

“Til bet they would,” grinned Hugh. 
“The thing that brings the biggest ‘hand’ 
in the theaters is what you call horseplay. 
When it comes to fun, sweetheart, city 
folks and country folks are just alike— 
both about six years old.” 

“You’re talking about men,” returned 
Dorothy gaily. “This is a woman’s 
party—an ‘afternoon’.” 

“An ‘afternoon’—uh? All right, Dolli- 
kin,” said her husband, laughing and 
taking up a magazine that lay at his 
hand. 


DOROTHY sat in perturbed meditation. 
Nothingever seemed as nice to her after 
Hugh disapproved of it; and why should 
he have this fondness for Frazierton’s 
crude ways, he who wasn’t crude himself 
at all? 

Dorothy never comprehended her hus- 
band’s deep joy in farming. Notwith- 
standing the fact that she had been born 
on a farm and lived on one all her twenty- 
two years, Dorothy was fundamentally 
urban in taste. She loved her home and 
was radiantly happy in it, but deep in her 
secret heart she wished Hugh did not love 
farm life so well, that he was not so proud 
of his occupation, nor quite so anxious 
that everyone should know he lived in the 
country. 

Yet until four years ago she had never 
even seen the city. As Dorothy Blair 
she was a shy, unformed little country 
girl, timid, childishly afraid of meeting 
strangers. Ellery County had been some- 
what astonished that Hugh Frazier, son 
of its wealthiest, most influential citizen, 
educated, traveled, a young Chesterfield 
in manners, the desired of girls, town as 
well as country, should marry little Dolly 
Blair. Ellery County had supposed that 
Hugh Frazier would want a more finished 
and up-to-date young woman for a wife. 
Mrs. Hugh Frazier had shown Ellery 
County that up-to-dateness can be ac- 
quired very, very quickly. 

Hugh, twinkling, had looked on at her 
swift transitions, indulgently amused and 
delighted with her cleverness, the beau- 
tiful ease with which she fitted herself to 
her new position; yet, with it all, a faint 
apprehension at times in his heart, a fear 
that she would someday find country life 
unsatisfying. 

For himself, all the varied interests of 
the greatest metropolis of the world 
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could not give him the permanent content 
that the open country could. 

This morning he had seen the sunrise 
foreshadowing itself while the moon still 
shone palely gold against the blue sky. 
He had watched the rosy flush slowly 
overspread the cool vaulted heavens and 
had caught his breath before the sheer 
glorious, stupendous, soul-stirring beauty 
of it. The little serpentine lake at the 
foot of the hill that skirted the farm had 
caught the opulent splendor, sparkled, 
flashed, radiated color and light—a 
myriad of polished diamonds! And those 
miles of dew-laden meadows! And the 
cool deep woods with fragrance of un- 
seen flowers and the varied cries of the 
birds greeting the dawn! He had awak- 
ened Dorothy, feeling that she must see 
it. But Dorothy had blinked her eyes 
sleepily. 

“Silly boy!” she murmured. ies as 
though I’ve never seen a sunrise. Let me 


sleep!” 

He went back to his own contemplation 
of the opening of the day, awed by the 
dramatic spectacle, awed just as he had 
been countless times before and just as he 
would be awed by it all his life. The 
wonder of growing things! The dull earth 
suddenly bursting into green activity! 
To him it was always new, always mar- 
velous! For two hundred years, and for 
uncounted centuries before these, prob- 
ably, the Fraziers had been tillers and 
lovers of the soil; and though not them- 
selves actual tillers now (others doing the 
manual labor while Frazier mind and 
skill planned and directed) yet lovers in 
tne deepest, fullest sense. 

Under half-closed lids Hugh now 
watched Dorothy, wondered at this 
strange “quirk” for city ways that pos- 
sessed her,—wondered, yet knew, with 
canny wisdom, that he had to let her 
go her own way. 

“Its all right, dear,” he reiterated 
comfortingly. ‘Your afternoon’ll be a 
great success, sure thing!” 

Dorothy’s eyes grew starry again. 
She breathed deeply her relief. 

“Tt just must be,” she laughed. “For, 
oh, Hugh darling, I’d want to die if it 


~~? 


wasn t. 


THE day of the party dawned pro- 

t pitiously. A light rain the night 
before left a freshly washed world, and the 
warm sun drew out innumerable sweet- 
nesses from the earth. Mrs. Frazier’s 
twelve guests, in pretty summer frocks, 
laughing and chattering, spread them- 
selves over the great veranda, their eyes 
alert to the beauties of house and grounds, 
their hostess’s exquisite gown, the smart 
apparel of the two baby boys, the con- 
ventionally fashionable maid. And not 
only were their eyes alert but, left to 
themselves for a few minutes, their 
tongues as well. Dorothy, returning 
from a last inspection of the refreshments, 
stopped inside the living-room to loop 
back an escaped curtain. 

“Beautiful old house,’ came to her 
ears in discreet tones, ‘‘and the furniture 
and decorations just right.” 

“And why not?” came impatiently, 
the querulous voice of a woman who 
is instinctively jealous of others’ beauti- 
ful belongings. “Lottie Adams, one of 
our best interior decorators, did it, and 
the Fraziers have slabs of money. Good- 


ness! Think of having slabs of money and 
living in a jay place like Frazierton the 
year round!” 

“Its not her fault,” quoth another, 
laughing. “Her head’s full of city, and 
if she doesn’t land ‘Hugh’ there soon I 
miss my guess. I hope’’—with another 
laugh—‘“‘that we get a sight of ‘Hugh.’ 
She raves about him, but keeps him care- 
fully under cover. Hubby pays for the 
style, but—” 

“Look, Nell!” sounded sharply, “at 
those tables under the trees! She is 
going to give us whist!” 

“Oh!” It was a wail. “And we've 
hinted hard enough to knock down a 
stone wall that we wanted a country 
party, and I’ve stayed late almost wholly 
for this. I feel cheated.” 

“Brace up. The prizes will be usable. 
She certainly has the artistic sense, 
whether original or acquired.” 

“Acquired, of course. She apes other 
folks’ ways just as she’s going to ape our 
whists. Little copy-cat!”’ 

“Stop it!” came a gay command. 
“Come and talk to these darling babies.” 

Dorothy moved noiselessly to the hall, 
a suffocating bar as of steel across her 
throat. “Ape,” “Cheat,” “Copy-cat!” 
She clenched her hands in agony, her lips 
emitting gasping moans like an injured 
child. 

They had talked country “party” 
frequently of late, but she had thought it 
was ridicule of country ways! 


R a while she stood stock-still— 

numb, frightened, sick, and filled with a 

blinding rage, a rage directed as much 
against herself as them. 

She could not now go ahead with the 
whist, her heart cried fiercely. What 
was she to do? 

Her benumbed mind began to quicken. 
It was three o'clock. Hugh should now 
be at his father’s home farm, a mile 
away. She ran to the telephone—the 
voice of her father-in-law’s housekeeper, 
“Yes, Hughie’s jest gone through t th’ 
buckwheat fields,” came nasally in an- 
swer. ‘Call him!” cried Dorothy, not 
knowing how frenzied was her voice. 
“Tell him to come home quick, quick!” 

For another moment she stood still. 
She gathered her prizes, swept out on 
the veranda, dumped them on the couch 
hammock between her two little boys, 
and faced her guests. 

“A hostess in Newport gave prizes 
worth a king’s ransom to the guests who 
made her wild birds sing,” she announced, 
almost calmly. “This isn’t Newport and 
it’s needless to say these prizes aren't 
worth a king’s ransom; but Andy and 
Hughie are little wild birds, afraid to 
raise their voices before strangers. And 
you're each to have five minutes to try 
to make them talk, the prizes going to 
the ones that have the biggest number of 
words to their credit. I'll stay away till 
the contest’s over. You needn't be afraid 
they’ll cry. We don’t allow cry-babies 
here. Do we, Mother’s boys?” 

If her voice was a trifle husky, the 
promptings of a sob zigzagging through 
it all, and the blue eyes misty with un- 
shed tears, her guests did not notice. 
Here was something different! And the 
tissue-wrapped packages encouragingly 
small! 

With a final gulp of the struggling sobs, 


Dorothy sped to her room, changed the 
delicate lingerie frock for a stout ankle- 
length piqué, then went slowly to the 
kitchen. How were Annie and Katie 
going to take the startling order to put 
aside the prepared refreshments and begin 
all over again? She shrank inwardly 
before the cook’s tightening lips. But 
Katie only saw the proudly poised head 
and the resolute curves of the soft mouth. 
She had lived with Mrs. Frazier for three 
years, and knew that this spirited de- 
meanor meant that she, Katie, should 
surrender, sooner or later, and she always 
felt less ashamed when she surrendered 
promptly. 

Dorothy thanked her, then the golden 
head rested a moment on Katie’s broad 
shoulder. “Oh, Katie!” she whispered, 
“you're so good.” 

“An’ who wouldn’t be good t’ th’ likes 
o’ her?” asked Katie of Annie after she 
had gone. ‘Makin’ yez do what she 
wants like a rale lady should, an’ then 
cryin’ on yez shoulder like yez own 


childer! Th’ saints bless her!” 
DOROTHY, standing by the garage 


watching a long gray roadster race 
toward the house, felt a pressing need of 
all the blessings the saints could shower. 
The hardest thing of all was to tell Hugh. 

He leapt from the car. 

“Andy? Hugh?” he cried anxiously. 

“Oh, Hugh darling!” she gasped. “1 
forgot you might think we were sick.” 

He hstened in silence while she poured 
out her tale—in part. 

“What’s the difference, dear?” he 
soothed. “You're paying them in as 
good coin as you got. If they don’t like 
your party, let ’em lump it.” 

“But—” she whispered, and told him 
the rest. 

“What are you going to do when this 
foolishness with the boys is over?” he 
asked. 

Dorothy dropped her eyes, not wanting 
to see Hugh’s dismayed expression as she 
answered faintly: 

“* Bucolic pastimes’.” 

There was a taut silence. Her eyes 
rose to his in desperate pleading. He 
shook his head belligerently. 

“T guess not! You turned down your 
chance at that a week ago. Look at that 
sky! It means a settled rain by to 
morrow. If it was my own buckwheat 
it might be different, but you cah imagine 
what Father’d say to have the men taken 
off that field now to help entertain a 
pack of women.” 

“They can get in the buckwheat to- 
night,” cried Dorothy, “it’s full moon.” 
Her hands clasped his arm. “Hugh dear, 
I’ve got to do this now—or nothing.” 

“Look here, Dot,” he returned, frown- 
ing. “You turned up your nose at your 
own sort of party when there was time 
to plan for it. Now, you plump down on 
me this way at a moment’s notice and 
try to make me seem a selfish brute if ] 
won’t help you. Do you call that fair?” 

“No,” said Dorothy, with beautiful! 
candor, “it’s dirt mean. ‘“ But—but— 
you are going to help me, aren’t you?” 

The upturned face was trustful, anc 
riotously lovely. As easy to harbor anger 
against a dewy rose. His eyes scanned 
those little scudding clouds, then came 
to Dorothy’s face again. The loss of a 

(Continued on page 75) 
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HERE is an extraordinary contribution—both an article and a story; 


and more too,—full of sense, humor and surprise. 


The Last Phase of the Great War 


The German Invasion of America—A. D. 1915-16 


From “The History of the Twentieth Century” 
by Simeon Hardcastle, New York, A. D. 2014 


Edited by Ray Stannard Baker 


HE chief question left undecided 
by the great War of 1914-15 was 
the attitude of the United States 
of America, the strongest of the na- 
tions not directly involved in the conflict. 
In the earlier stages of the war the 
Americans had maintained a strict neu- 
trality of action, if not of opinion. This 
policy was in accordance with a well- 
established principle in American diplo- 
macy of avoiding entangling alliances 
with foreign, nations; and it appealed, 
moreover, to the shrewd sense of a prac- 
tical people, for it afforded them an op- 
portunity, while their neighbors were 
quarreling, of extending their commerce 
and developing their industry. Their 
supposed remoteness from the scene of 
action had given them that feeling of 
security which was favorable to a detached 
and philosophical view of the terrible 
events in Europe. There was in America 
at this time a powerful though still some- 
what yeasty upgrowth of idealism which, 
never itself having been subjected to the 
fiery tests of fear or of force, was inclined 
to take an attitude of superior morality, 
and to be harsh in its condemnation of 
Europe. It was intensely anti-military, 
democratic, humanitarian—alloyed and 
hardened by a keen sense of what was 
best for its own practical interests. 


JE WAS not until the success of Ger- 
many in the Great War began to seem 
assured that public confidence in the 
United States was really shaken. The. 
preponderance of American sympathy all 
along had favored the allied forces of 
France, England, and Russia, and it was 
calmly assumed by nearly everyone, 
though admitting that the struggle would 
be long and furious, that in the end 
Germany must suffer defeat. It was not 
sufficiently realized in America, in spite of 
a widespread admiration for the qualities 
of thoroughness and persistency which 
characterize the German people, how 
carefully they had prepared themselves 
during forty years of prosperous peace for 
just such a struggle as the Great War. 
Moreover, America still had such an 
abiding faith in the ocean which had so long 


been her protection that she not only bor- 
rowed no fears for herself, but, spurred on- 
ward by public opinion, she yielded to the 
temptation of expressing more and more 
openly her sympathy with the Allies, and 
thus braved the increasing hostility of the 
German generals. 


[T WAS not until Germany’s war ma- 

chine, operating both on and under the 
water and through the air, landed its 
troops on British soil, not until it moved 
triumphantly into London, not until the 
German Kaiser at the pinnacle of victory 
paused to survey the smoking expanse of 
his new empire, that a sudden chill of 
fear descended upon the American people. 
The genius of military mechanism had 
bridged the English Channel; what if it 
could now bridge the Atlantic Ocean? At 
the moment the German machine of war 
seemed to be as irresistible as it was 
terrifying. The whole world seemed about 
to fall before the eagles of the German 
Kaiser. 

Nor was this feeling in the United 
States mere idle fear. There was every 
reason why William the German should 
match swords at once with the American 
people. He and his army had won an 
enormous prestige throughout the earth. 
He now had at his command a seasoned 
army of veteran soldiers, while his fleet, 
largely augmented by ships captured when 
the English, French and Russian fleets 
were destroyed, was the most powerful 
the world had ever seen. 

Only one power upon the earth re- 
mained to threaten the German dream. 
How was it possible for her to come 
into possession of the richest of all the 
British colonies, the Dominion of Can- 
ada, without meeting the determined 
hostility of the United States? Or could 
she realize her dream of a Germanized 
South America without equally running 
counter to the Monroe doctrine, so long 
a matter of cardinal faith with the Ameri- 
can people? 

These immediate considerations, how- 
ever, important as they seemed at the 
time, did not compare in seriousness with 
those deeper, more fundamental differ- 


ences in point of view between the Ger- 
mans aed the Americans, which had been 
growing clearer and clearer as the war 
progressed. The German leaders recog- 
nized instinctively that the ideal of Ameri- 
can civilization was unalterably opposed 
to the German ideal. What Germany 
wanted was to rule other people, and its 
method was force; while America desired, 
most of all, to have all people rule them- 
selves, and its method was education. 
Germany desired subjects, but America 
wanted friends. While Germany had 
been seeking more colonies to govern, a 
larger “place in the sun,” America had 
been patiently training such colonies as 
had accidentally fallen into her control 
to rule themselves, with the purpose of 
withdrawing her forces as soon as possible. 


HE had already restored self-govern- 

ment to the Cubans, and was seeking to 
do the same with the Filipinos. She had 
refused to be drawn into a war of conquest 
in Mexico, but had patiently done her best 
to help the Mexicans on their way toward 
a higher type of self-government. After 
the war in China, she threw her mighty 
influence toward preserving the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire, and even returned 
to that stricken nation the $10,000,000 of 
indemnity growing out of the Boxer up- 
rising. She had lived on terms of friend- 
ship with her weaker neighbor to the 
north, so that there was not a gun or a 
fortification in the three thousand miles 
of frontier which lay between them, nor 
even a gunboat patrolling the common 
waters. 

Now these two ideals of government, 
the one autocratic and based upon force, 
and the other democratic and based upon 
friendship, were absolutely contradictory, 
and could not long exist side by side upon 
the earth. 


THE United States, from a military 
point of view, was weak. Being a 
democracy, it did not and could not place 
its faith in “reeking tube and iron shard,” 
and it seemed, therefore, an easy prey to 
a hostile army and to generals drunk with 
(Continued on page 66) 
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A Lion Adventure 


An Account of Personal Experiences with Wild Animals in Africa 


By Stewart Edward White 


Illustration by Frank E. Schoonover 


HERE is no blither warrior than 

the lion when he is given due cause 

to fight. You can stop or turn a 

charging elephant, a charging buf- 
falo or a charging rhinoceros by pounding 
him hard enough; but not a charging lion. 
If he once starts for you, you must kill 
him. Furthermore, a comparatively slight 
annoyance will sometimes cause him to 
charge; you don’t need to wound him. 
But unprovoked and out of hunting hours 
he is a peaceful citizen. I am about to 
tell you of an apparent exception. 

R. J. Cuninghame and myself spent the 
last year exploring a virgin game field in 
equatorial Africa. Of the thousands upon 
thousands of animals that roamed its 
valleys, its mountains, and its rolling 
brushy plains not one beast had ever 
heard the sound of a rifle. It was a veri- 
table Garden of Eden. 

We had been pushing steadily westward 
for about six weeks. In that time we had 
penetrated a great barrier range of moun- 
tains through which no track led, figuring 
out our own routes, and following the 
hints vouchsafed by rhinoceros trails, by 
game paths, even—with a little modifica- 
tion—by monkey tracks! The mountains 
had been very reluctant to let us go; and 
when finally, after many baffling and 
disheartening delays and disappointments, 
we tore ourselves free from their grip it 
was as though we had escaped from the 
claws of a beast; or, more fancifully, as 
though bursting for breath we had come 
into the air from great depths. But once 
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through this formidable barrier we found 
ourselves in an easier country. The rise 
of land jumped by two terrific nearly 
perpendicular steps from about two 
thousand to about sixty-five hundred 
feet. From there it sloped easily and 
gently to the west. Jagged stone ranges 
of mountains, great patches of impene- 
trable thorn, the threat of broken country 
almost hemming us in but always drawing 
back at the last moment, tremendous 
spaces, the roll of illimitable piains, a 
blue sky as infinite as the night heavens 
themselves: all piled on us the belittling in- 
fluences of their mere size. We marched 
and marched; and so passed slowly. 


ig WAS a dry country; and thirst always 
awaited carelessness. Water was in 
holes, in choked springs, in rock tanks, 
lurking cunningly under the eroded roots 
of trees; and it had to be looked for. The 
day’s march was governed by it. We 
might walk five miles or twenty-five, and 
whatever distance the gods of water 
decreed for us that distance we must 
accept. And if we had not already deter- 
mined where next night we were to drink, 
it was the part of wisdom to find out 
before we moved at all. The water was 
wet; and generally that was all that could 
be said for it. It was always muddy, 
generally fouled by animals, so that no 
amount of boiling could eliminate the 
rich barnyard flavor. But it sustained 
life; and was at its worst most grate- 
ful after a day under the tropical sun. 


But we were seeing a country no white 
hunters had ever before beheld; we were 
feeling a way successfully; our men were 
keeping well; and we ourselves, spite of 
the cruel hard work and responsibility, 
were still able to draw on full reservoirs 
of nervous energy. 

And we were seeing game—game in 
quantities no man has dreamed of since 
the old days of South Africa passed into 
legend. The best hunting country of 
British East Africa was nothing to it. 
We enumerated thirty-six species of the 
big game. It was literally everywhere. 
Mere shooting ceased to interest us, ex- 
cept that it kept the pot boiling. We 
moved among these hordes of unsophis- 
ticated beasts as lords of Eden would have 
moved. Some days they were as tame as 
cattle; other days they were as wild as 
horses in pasture. In some circumstances 
the most conspicuously marked animals 
were quite invisible; and in others the 
most craftily neutral-tinted stood out as 
plainly as striped banners in a breeze. At 
times the mere sight of the crown of a 
helmet over a bush would send them 
flying with a thunder of hoofs that fairly 
made the earth tremble; again I have 
actually had several hundred animals trek 
solemnly toward the sound of my rifle 
to investigate for themselves what it was 
all about! We were having fun all the 
time; we were making valogble zoological 
observations; we were exploring new 
country. 

But we were having our troubles, too, 
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in a mild way. Our personnel was very 
small; but in order to feed them in 
a country without native cultivation we 
had to carry a tremendous amount of 
potio—the native grain food. This we 
transported on donkeys. And the tse-tse 
fly was getting the donkeys. 

The tse-tse fly is about as big as a 
horsefly and looks like that insect except 
that he carries his wings crossed. By this 
you know him. He isa home-loving body, 
never indulging in migrations or even in 
long flights, but lives and dies close to his 
native patch of brush. From its shelter 
he darts forth upon his prey, and immedi- 
ately darts back again—a sort of guerilla 
of the insect world. His bite is startling 
but brief, and causes no local swelling or 
other local after effect. In a state of 
innocence he is as harmless as most of 
us in that condition; but, like some of the 
mosquitoes, he easily becomes host to 
germs. Thus, in some parts of the country 
he is innocuous; in others he carries a 
horse sickness; and in still others he bears 
that awful and incurable scourge, the 
sleeping sickness. Add to these facts the 
one additional, that fly-infested country 
is circumscribed and soon becomes known, 
and we have all we need know at present 
about tse-tse. 


But the country into which we had 
penetrated was not known, and we had 
no means of identifying the fly country. 
Therefore our donkeys had died at the 
rate of four or five a week until our 
progress was reduced to a crawl. We 
moved forward a day’s march, or two or 
three; then made camp and waited while 
our men relayed on the goods we had been 
forced to leave behind. This consumed 
too much time. We consulted seriously 
over the situation. It was finally decided 
to divide forces. Cuninghame with eight 
men was to dip far southward to the old 
slave post of Ikoma in search of more 
donkeys or carriers; I with the remainder 
would proceed slowly along our route, 
relaying stores, pausing for exploration, 
and ultimately sending back guides at a 
prearranged date to bring Cuninghame 
along my trail. So we said good-by to 
each other and went on alone. 
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My intention was to march five days 
and then to make a permanent camp. 
Instead, I marched just one. Then I 
came to a clear stream running over 
ebbles and little rocks, shadowed by a 
ofty vine-hung jungle of darkness, cool- 
ness, little gray monkeys, and brilliant 
birds. When we had pitched our tents 
inside this jungle we found ourselves in a 
green room full of charming intimate 
voices. No hint of the fierceness of the 
equatorial sun reached us. Yet twenty 
steps brought us into the open where we 
could see the rolling green hills with their 
scattered little trees, and distant moun- 
tains here and there to the north, and the 
high noble arch of the cloudless African 
sky in which the sun burned all day long 
unobscured. And then twenty steps back 
again to the stream—running water in 
a land of. little choked springs, of rare 
green slimy pools, of rock pockets fouled 
by game, and of long leagues of un- 
modified, unmitigated Thirst; crystal- 
clear water in a land of silt where from 
year’s end to year’s end one never hopes 
to see the bottom of his drinking cup for 
the mud! Just to sit under the palm 
leaves where the breeze sounded like on- 
coming rain, watching the shimmer and 
refraction and shifting of the waters, was 
a marvel and a joy. March on four days 
more, perhaps away from this stream? 
Not any! 

Each morning, then, for some time I 
got up in the black night, ate my solitary 
breakfast by the flicker of a fire and then, 
just as the first milky gray was seeping 
into the darkness, I would start out for a 
walk. The ground was not to be seen at 
all, nor the objects near the ground, only 
the tops of trees like ghosts. We stumbled 
and moved slowly, feeling our way. All 


about us we could hear beasts snorting 
softly at us, like mettlesome horses, 
stamping on the earth, or perhaps we 
heard the short swift rush of them as they 
dashed away. Only when they moved 
could we see them, phantom bits of the 
same dim substance of all the rest of the 
world. They were puzzled at us, and 
curious, and very near. 

And all the time the flames were spread- 
ing in the sky, the fierce, hot, red and 
copper and orange flames of the African 
sunrise. They reflected on the earth. 
We could see a little better, guess a little 
more. Then all at once some dilatory god 
threw over the switch, and it was light! 

Never did I become accustomed to the 
magic of this phenomenon. Whenever 
anybody, white or black, happened to be 
near me, I remarked upon it to him; and 
generally gained slight response. 


"THE day was now open. Before us 

lay all the morning hours. The country 
rolled away before us in wave after wave 
of low, sparsely-wooded green hills. The 
shallow valleys between were without 
trees, and grassy as so many cultivated 
parks. The eye followed them a mile or 
so, to come to rest on the low slopes of 
more hills covered scatteringly with more 
little trees. 

In the bottom lands generally were 
compact black herds of wildebeeste, graz- 
ing in close formation, like bison in a 
park, and around them and between 
them small groups of topi and zebra— 
two or three, eight or a dozen—movin 
here and there, furnishing the life al 
grace to the picture of which the wilde- 
beeste were the dignity and the power. 
And perhaps at the edge of a thicket one’s 
eye caught the bright sheen of impalla, 


or in the middle distance the body stripes 
of gazelle, or close down in the grass the 
charming miniature steinbuck or oribi. 
These were the beasts one Was certain 
always to see, one’s daily familiar friends, 
the crowds on the street attending to the 
affairs of the veldt. And as we wandered 
up the valley, or along the bordering 
ridges, we could see also in all directions 
down through the trees other scattered 
animals who had not joined the crowds 


-in the valleys, hundreds and hundreds of 


them. 

We had now our choice of several plans. 
Either we could walk openly up one of the 
valleys, driving the game before us and 
watching its performance in face of so 
unexpected an apparition as ourselves; or 
we could sneak along under cover and so 
earn sight of it about its daily affairs; or 
we could cut across the roll of the hills, 
spying from above down into valley after 
valley, following the brushy dry water- 
courses to see what we could “jump,” 
and so generally seeking adventure; or we 
could clamber up one of the rocky, volcanic 
little mountains that rose on the north 
side of our stream. 

As a matter of fact we did all of these 
things, and everywhere we had charming 
little adventures and made observations 
valuable to us. In odd places we came 
against odd species, either too scarce or 
too exclusive to be seen with the common 
herd. Thus there were the Fifty-nine 
Eland, magnificent great creatures weigh- 
ing upward of two thousand pounds 
apiece, that had the habit of standing in 
sculptured groups under trees or of 
trekking solemnly along in single file, 
their magnificent heads high, their placid 
eyes held lordly on the hills. I found also 
a little flat bordered by palms and the 


The place where the big lion popped out at me, taken 
afterward from the exact spot where I stood—Author’s Note 
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abrupt down slope of clay, where saline 
deposits had lured right out into the open 
that rather solitary and most invisible 
little creature, the Bohur reedbuck; so 
that I saw them, twenty-six of them, 
cropping and licking away like deer, each 
ostentatiously independent of the other 
in order to convince chance passers, like 
ourselves, that, spite of this apparent 
herding, they had not abandoned their 
principles. On the burned hills to the 
south I found a little herd of the strange 
ghostlike Neuman’shartebeeste. A Noah’s 
ark catalogue could be made 
of the queer African-sound- 
ing names of the beasts we 
saw and studied and came 
to know—the sing-sing, the 
duikers, the klipspringers, 
baboons, ostriches, giraffes, 
hyenas, jackals, rhinoceroses 
—it would be possible to go 
on almost indefinitely. 


Y ELEVEN o'clock the 

sun had become very 
fierce. Generally I tried to 
complete a circle back to 
camp by that hour so that 
I could enjoy my shade and 
my book. If that were im- 
possible we sought shelter 
and rested over the breath- 
less hours. At four o’clock 
we had an engagement to 
keep near the game trails 
leading to one or another 
of the waterholes. For four 
o'clock was drink time. 

The fact would be evi- 
dent enough to anyone 
within earshot. A great 
chorus of zebra barkings, 
persistent, shrill, overpow- 
ering, led one to the right spot. Then, 
if the point was well selected, we saw the 
long procession of the beasts returning 
from the water to their accustomed busi- 
nesses. The great majority of them all 
plodded along the trail single file, ad- 
hering strictly to the path, looking neither 
to right nor left, being soberly respectable, 
as suits the average middle age of any 
body politic. But alongside capered the 
youngsters, kicking up their heels, racing 
back and forth, playing, and biting at 
each other. 

Always they were aided and abetted 
and urged on by those striped clowns, the 
zebras. Rank after rank, they went by, 
each with his kind,—the wildebeeste, the 
hartebeeste, the many topi, the eland, the 
impalla and all the little flanking ga- 
zelles,—and so over the rise of the next 
hill. Each as he topped the ridge against 
the western sky stood out sharp-cut, a 
silhouetted miniature, then dipped down 
the other side out of sight. From the 
direction of the waterhole rose lazily a 
great cloud of dust where yet other 
hundreds of beasts were awaiting their 
turn, or rolling luxuriously after their 
thirst had been assuaged. 

Then, if we chose to follow over the 
rise, we could witness the gradual fanning 
out of the procession. A little group 
dropped off to right or to left, and fell to 
grazing. Others kept on over yet more 
distant hills. Within the half hour the 
great herd had broken into hundreds of 
little groups, scattered over many miles, 
and countless hills and valleys. Again 


the green lawns were covered with the 
black wildebeeste, like bison in a park. 
It was now time to turn home. The 
sun was low and the shadows long. It is 
not well to be out in the first dark of 
Africa. The nightfall is hungry and dan- 
gerous, though the dawn is fed and safe. 
And when the sun dips helow the horizon 
darkness comes as the dawn comes— 
swift and sharp as the fall of a sword. 
Here under the equator the sun keeps 
very regular hours. The difference be- 
tween his rising or setting times in summer 


Shielding the lion’s skin from the rays of the 
hot’ sun—as one of the natives carried it out 


and winter is only about twenty minutes. 
One can count on about six o’clock, morn- 
ing or evening, for those performances. 
It is very handy. One does not have to 
estimate the sun as “an hour high;” he 
simply looks at his watch and knows it is 
an hour high. That is fairly important 
when one wants to know when to turn 
campward. š 

e spent the short evening each in his 
own fashion, I in my canvas chair smok- 
ing, staring into the soft darkness or the 
shifting flames, the men squatted on their 
heels around _their tiny fires eating quan- 
tities of meat and corn meal, chattering 
boisterously. Outside our little dome of 
light the night businesses of the veldt 
went forward. Only the most formidable 
or the most insignificant creatures raised 
their voices, except in alarm or warning. 
Lions roared, insects hummed and chirped. 
Out there in the dark was a different 
world from that in which we moved so 
freely during the daylight hours—a dan- 
gerous, tragic world. Next day we would 
find evidences of the fact. I have seen, 
killed by lions, the remains of every sort 
of creature except buffalo and rhinoceros. 
Lions are said occasionally to kill even 
buffalo, though rarely. 

During Cuninghame’s absence I had 
many long camp-fire talks around the 
gunbearers’ fire. I tried to describe to 
them the different sorts of big game we 
have in America. It was very difficult to 
visualize for them such a creature as the 
grizzly bear, he was so entirely outside 
their experience. I should like to see the 


mental image my dilution through the 
Swahili left in their minds. In turn they 
told me of their own peoples, and their 
childhood, and the bwanas for whom they 
had carried weapons. 

In this manner we explored a country 
of about fifty square miles. We were 
doing little actual hunting, and I had ` 
shot only the one or two beasts necessary 
each day to keep us all well fed. Although 
we heard lions every night we had not 
given our efforts seriously to hunting for 
them. Once we saw three, but as they 
had caught our wind they 
trotted away in disgust. I 
attempted to trot after 
them, but at the end of a 
quarter-mile I came to the 
realization that a recently 
broken ankle I possessed did 
not care for double quick; 
so they got off without a 
shot. 

Then one day, when re- 
turning from a long walk 
to the south, we saw below 
us a lioness crossing an open 
flat. She was moving slowly 
about five banir yards 
away. Immediately I be- 
gan the sort of a hippety- 
hop-to-the-barber’s-shop 
kind of gait I had found 
would give me the greatest 
speed with the least tribu- 
lation. Memba Sasa and 
two men accompanied me; 
the rest of the men had not 
lost any lions. It was a 
rather hopeless attempt, and 
long before we had gained 
the flat she had disappeared 
in the brush of a narrow 
little ravine. We came to a 
halt. Then off to the right we saw another 
lioness following the first. She was only 
a hundred and fifty yards away, so I 
opened fire with the Springfeld. Had 
very good luck with the shooting, for 
I managed to plant three bullets in her 
shoulder before she gained the thicket. 
There she turned immediately at bay, 
but for some reason would not charge 
into the open. She lay about ten yards 
inside the screen of leaves, growling and 
rumbling at us. It was rather exciting 
maneuvering for a sight of her, for no 
one could tell what she would do next. 
However, after three or four minutes’ 
cautious advance, I got a good shot at 
her as she crouched, and killed her. This 
was satisfactory, mildly exciting, but not 
exactly thrilling. We took her skin, and 
continued our walks. 


ONE day we struck out to the south- 

east, merely because, from the top of 
a kopje, we had seen some great rocks 
sticking up above the bush, and rocks 
were very scarce. They looked quite 
near—from the top of the kopje. hen 
we came to walk the distance we found it 
considerably more than we had antici- 
pated. Down the long gentle slope of the 
hills, across the valley, up the long gentle 
slope on the other side, and so repeat. 
In each valley and on every incline we 
found game. In one little burned patch 
a steinbuck lay crouched down close, its 
ears folded back just like those of a dog 
that considers himself especially virtuous. 
In grass the little antelope would have 
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been perfectly concealed. Evidently it 
considered the fact that the grass had been 
burned as an extraneous detail for which 
it could in no manner be held responsible, 
for it held its position as rigidly as though 
it had been completely hidden: As a 
matter of fact it was in plain sight. To 
such lengths will habit carry the conven- 
tional-minded! 

We reached and examined the rocky 
outcrop. Then, quite idly, we turned 
down the valley in which we stood. Along 
the center of the valley ran a shallow 
dry watercourse in the bottom of which 
grew various sorts of brush. This brush 
strip varied in width from nothing to a 
hundred feet. Memba Sasa and T eok 
one side of it, while Sanguiki and the two 
carriers took the other. We had no very 
definite ideas. 

For it is great fun quietly thus to 
follow one of these little brushy ravines. 
You never know what will pop out next. 
It is no good to raise a row and yell and 
throw stones. If you do that everything 
gets out far ahead. But if you just sneak 
quietly along, perhaps occasionally toss- 
ing a pebble into the likely looking thick 
places, you will have lots of fun. In the 
first place a cloud of little birds are always 
rising, strange little birds, with only the 
satiny sound of rushing wings in common. 
Near waterpools they are incredibly nu- 
merous, so that the aggregate of their tiny 
weights bends down quite good-sized sap- 
lings. Some have much to say about the 
situation; some are disdainfully silent. 

Besides these little fellows are many 
larger birds. Grouse whir away, or 
rocket high; guinea fowl, consulting each 
other anxiously in clucking undertones, 
dodge ahead; hornbills swoop aloft; little 
green parrots go by in a sort of cinemato- 
graph fashion; an occasional profane ibis— 
profane in language though “sacred” by 
name—flops off with a string of oaths. 

Gray or green little monkeys gallop 
away ahead, or clamber up things to take 
a look. Baboons bark hoarsely, run a 
little way, climb up something, shake the 
foliage violently and disappear. The souls 
of aviators awaiting human incarnation 
buzz aloft on the tiny aeroplane-like 
bodies of huge beetles. Butterflies like 
flowers cling to the tiny twigs of bushes, 
and flowers like butterflies seem always 
on the point of flight. 


F THE animals there is no end. Some 

tiny antelope—a dik-dik, an oribi, a 
steinbuck, a bushbuck—is always scram- 
bling madly away from right beneath one’s 
feet, only to dive headlong into another 
bit of cover where it hopes for better 
luck at remaining concealed. And oc- 
casionally some mighty crash brings one 
up all standing, every muscle taut, every 
sense alert. Then, if all is silent, comes 
maneuvering, cautious reconnoitering, a 
Scouting for a sight either of the beast 
or his tracks. Or, if the crashes continue, 
a scurrying to and fro for a point of 
vantage and reasonable safety. Probably 
it is an old rhinoceros disturbed at his 
nap, or a stray buffalo. If you are hunt- 
ing neither of these creatures, and we 
were not, your whole desire is to avoid 
an encounter. To do this, however, 
means no unwise policy of concealment. 
It is well to see your beast as soon as 


possible in order to know how to pay 
due respect to his choice of routes. 

One practical word of advice: when 
engaged in this harmless and pleasing 
pastime do not carry your lightest gun 
in your own hand. If anything unex- 

ected happens it is well to have your 
heen armament where it 1s handiest. 

We wandered along through this val- 
ley for about two or three miles, and 
were just beginning to think the sun hot 
when we came to a slight widening of the 
brush patches. Sanguiki and his men 
were out of sight across the ravine. 
Memba Sasa had angled fifteen or twenty 
feet to the left with the purpose of looking 
down a hole. Suddenly Pheard to my right 
a scramble and cracking of small brush. 

So vigorous was this crashing that I 
thought it must be either a buffalo or a 
rhinoceros. The banks of the ravine 
immediately at hand were almost per- 
pendicular and perhaps eight or ten feet 
high, but both up-stream and down- 
stream, and about twenty yards apart, 
pame trails had been worn to a good grade. 

ran directly for a point midway between 
these game trails. My thought was that 
from this vantage I would be able to see 
the beast, whether it continued in the 
bed of the ravine or whether it climbed 
out by either of -the trails. This looked 
safe; no rhinoceros or buffalo would at- 
tempt to scale that steep bank. 

A big maned lion leaped to the top of 
the bank right in my face! 


I WAS just four yards from him. In the 
fraction of an instant that he paused to 
assure his balance, I recovered from the 
shock of surprise, swung the bead of m 
-405 on him and pulled the trigger. It 
would be exceedingly interesting to know 
just the actual lapse of time between the 
appearance of the lion and the first shot. 
In reality it must have been exceedingly 
short, for the beast was caught between 
the landing from his leap and his spring; 
he indubitably intended to attack, knew 
just where we were, and was out to make 
a fight of it. Yet I apparently had time 
to notice a great many little details, such 
as the fact that the lion had an unusually 
fine mane, that the mane was so erect 
between the ears as almost to point 
forward, that his eyes looked round, not 
elliptical. Later Memba Sasa told me: 
“I said, ‘Will the bwana never shoot!” 
Nevertheless, before the lion had even 
tensed his muscles for the next effort that 
would land him on me the first bullet 
took him. It was an exceedingly interest- 
ing example of how rapidly and compre- 
hensively the human mind works under 
excitement. 
The .405 Winchester delivers a blow 
of about three thousand three hundred foot 


pounds; and this animal was so near that 


the velocity was in no way diminished 
by air resistance. The largest buffalo I 
ever saw was knocked right off his feet 
by a shoulder shot from it.* This lion did 
not lose his balance, but the force of the 
blow thrust him sidewise as a paper box 
is blown by a violent gust of wind. That 
he was not knocked flat seems to me 
remarkable. Perhaps the highly organ- 
ized nervous system of the cat responded 
instantaneously, so that the muscles 
"He didn’t stay down! 


reacted unconsciously and at once. I 
ranked the lever of my rifle down and 

ack and put in another. The bullet 
entered just two inches from the first. I 
was shooting for the heart; the head shot 
on a lion is always uncertain. 

This second shot again thrust him back 
so far that he toppled over the edge of 
the bank and down into the ravine. 


I RAN to the edge. He had recovered 

himself and was again scrambling up the 
steep side, growling horribly. My third 
shot broke his foreleg. Steadying, I 
raked him from end to end. He rolled 
over on his side, still growling and roaring, 
biting the ground. I watched him closely 
for further trouble; but after a moment he 
died. Memba Sasa was standing close 
to my left elbow, the Springfield cocked, 
five .405 cartridges spread ready, fanwise, 
in his left hand. 

There succeeded the brief dead pause 
that always seems to follow a lion 
row. Then we shouted. The cry was 
insaniy answered by Sanguiki and his 
men. They had probably been standing 
with held breath awaiting the first definite 
indication of how the fight was going. 
Certainly there must have been enough 
to listen to, what with the repeated de- 
tonations of the heavy gun, and the 
snarls and growls of the lion. 

We tried to carry the dead lion into 
the shade, but were unable to lift him. 
So we built a shelter of boughs. A lion’s 
skin is a tricky affair, and must be handled 
immediately and carefully. 

Then Memba Sasa and I began to 
figure over the incident. A wounded lion, 
or a cornered lion, or even a lion that has 
been followed until he has become annoyed 
will attack practically every time. But 
what had induced this old fool to pop 
out at us so savagely? We were walking 
along attending to our own business, 
which had nothing to do with him. In 
my African experiences I had, at that 
time, seen a hundred and three wild lions; 
and Memba Sasa had seen many more; 
but this was the first instance of its kind 
for us. So interested did we get that we 
determined to back-track the beast. 

The trail led us: immediately into a 
dense low shady thicket. Bending half 
over we crawled cautiously in. low 
snarl and the half-guessed yellow of a 
gliding body warned us that the bower— 
for it was a bower, a shady, pleasant, cool 
little arching bower—was already occu- 
pied. Crouching, I peered as hard as I 
could, but did not succeed in getting an- 
other sight of it. We crawled in farther. 

A dead zebra lay on its belly, all four 
legs stretched back. Evidently it had 
been dragged bodily by the head or neck. 
Think of the strength required for this 
feat! We examined it. Except for the 
marks of its killing, its skin was unbroken. 
A wide swath through the brush led us 
out of the thicket and fully a hundred 
and fifty yards into the open. There the 
kill had been made. 

“Memba Sasa,” said I, “he did not 
attack without reason; he had a good one. 
We spoiled a n’gnoma” (party). “He had 
here his meat and his bibi” (woman), 
“and he did not intend to be disturbed.” 

So after all even this was not a case 
of a lion’s attacking entirely unprovoked! 


Next month Stewart Edward White tells about the most thrilling lion adventure that any man ever had 
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James Buckley 


General Eastern Passenger 
Agent of the Erie Railroad. 
For fifty years he has devoted 
his time to keeping the pub- 
lic in motion and during that 
time has had many adven- 
tures. Read what inspired 
him to try for his first job 


PHOTOGRAPH By PAUL THOMPSON 


A Fine Type of Railroad Man 


HEN a boy’s inordinate thirst 

for fresh New Jersey milk 

rivets him to the pay roll of 

the Erie Railroad for fifty 

years, history should recognize and record 

the circumstances. Herewith the milk- 
fed facts. 

In Paterson, New Jersey, during the 

Civil War, it was the habit of the youth- 


ful employees of the Erie Railroad to 
exercise the perquisite of free transpor- 
tation and ride up to Suffern, New York, 
from which point the Lacteal Limited 
made its early morning dash for Newark, 
Jersey City, and the water front. The 
sole object of the excursion was free milk. 

When an Ene Railroad employee 
wasn’t occupied with railroad business, 


he made a trip to Suffern and acquired a 
milk jag. 

At the period of which I write there 
lived in Paterson a youngster known as 
Jimmy Buckley, who made several at- 
tempts to wish himself in on these dairy 
delights. He was repulsed on the ground 
that he wasn’t a railroad man. The 
larger and more significant fact that 
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ie was president of the Empire Base- 
all Club, in which the eminent Mike 
Kelly, afterward known as Slide-Kelly- 
Slide, held down first base, cut no ice 
whatever. He wasn’t an Erie man, and 
the milk cans were closed against him. 

Stung by this ostracism, Jimmy left 
the state of New Jersey and took a three 
months’ course at the Eastman Business 
College in Poughkeepsie, New York, from 
which institution, one bright September 
morn in the year 1864, he emerged hold- 
ing close to his heart a graduation cer- 
tificate. 

Before the sun had set, Jimmy had 
arrived in Paterson, New Jersey, and had 
come into the presence of his father, who 
ran a cotton mill in the summer and the 
New Jersey Legislature in the winter. 

“What do you intend to do, Jimmy?” 
quoth the sire. 

“I think I will go to work for the Erie 
Railroad,” answered the young book- 
keeper, “provided I can get properly 
introduced.” 

Buckley, pêre, wrote a letter to Samuel 
Marsh, president of the Erie Railroad. 
The “scrap of paper” did the trick, and 
on the morning of September 25th James 
Buckley became bookkeeper and ticket 
writer at the Duane Street offices of the 
Erie Railroad. His salary was $15 a 
month. 

The following week young Buckley, 
with his pass in his hand, boarded an 
Erie train at Paterson and had a milk 
debauch which lasted two days and ran 
over into Monday morning. He brought 
up at the Erie ticket office an hour late. 
Instead of being “canned,” if one may 
write in the terminology ‘of the milk 
industry, Jimmy was informed that be- 
cause of the excellence of his penmanship 
and his uniform politeness to the railroad 
officials of the Erie he had been trans- 
ferred to 240 Broadway, where he could 
come in contact with the leading citizens 
of New York City and affiliate with the 
higher authorities. 

At this juncture in the railroad business 
there was much competition among the 
Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the New 
York Central for passenger traffic, and 
the farthest western point by rail was the 
Missouri River. The railroads all had 
ticket runners who did business with the 
avidity of hackmen. Castle Garden, 
which has since been turned into the 
aquarium, was then the point at which 
all immigrants landed. Colonization was 
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going on throughout the West, where a 
oom developed after the war. A swarm 
of ticket brokers swept down upon the 
passengers of every incoming boat and 
sold transportation in every direction. 
The average foreigner did not know 
whether he was going to Michigan, Kan- 
sas, or Nebraska until he got there. 
Some of them bought round-trip tickets, 
completed the circle, and are still in New 
York. 

Young Buckley was with the Erie 
Railroad during the whole period of its 
early development and was in the pro- 
cession that came up-town when the 
executive offices were established in the 
Grand Opera House in 1869. Shortly 
thereafter, on the corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-third street, where the Flatiron 
Building now stands, the Erie Company 
opened a ticket office, for which the rental 
was $13,000 per annum. It was a long 
way from the frontier of activities, as 
"buses were then running on Broadway, 
the City Hall was the biggest building at 
the lower end of Manhattan, and the 
Astor House was the Waldorf of the 
world. 

In the early seventies, after the Union 
Pacific Railroad was opened, Buckley 
sold Tom McGuire the railroad tickets 
for the first dramatic organization to 
cross the continent by rail from New 
York to San Francisco. Buckley knows 
every living American actor who ever 
thought of going on tour. 

The time-table, one of which Mr. 
Buckley still has in his possession, con- 
tained, instead of the conventional map 
of the present day, a handsome woodcut 
of the interior of a dining car. It was 
shown in two sections, one with the table 
set elaborately, the other disclosing a 
parlor car scene with the culinary para- 
phernalia removed to make way for 
revolving chairs, library tables and book- 
cases, the whole giving an air of indolent 
magnificence. A gentleman wearing a 
full set of Bret Harte whiskers reclined 
gracefully in the foreground. Pendent 
from his vest hung a large watch chain 
big enough to hoist a Krupp cannon in or 
out of Paris, as the case may be. A long- 
legged girl was romping up and down the 
car apparently playing English soccer or 
lawn tennis, while a handsome conductor 
at least seven feet high was at work on a 
large railroad ticket with a punch that 

reatly resembled a pair of pipe tongs. 

r. Buckley does not exhibit this folder 


to any except his most intimate friends, 
notwithstanding he is a quite liberal sup- 
porter of the dictum that it pays to ad- 
vertise. . 

For fifty years he has been devoting 
all his time to keeping the public in mo- 
tion. He knows the passenger schedules 
of every railroad in the United States, 
can quote time-tables from Portland, 
Oregon, to Tampa, Florida, and knows 
just where to stop a train by telegraph at 
any hour of the day or night. He has a 
pus for locating travelers in transit. 

f your mother-in-law gets lost anywhere, 
don’t tell Buckley about it, because he 
will find her. What is more, he will make 
it a point to see that she never gets lost 
again. 

He knows evcry sea captain sailing out 
of New York. 

Four times he has been a member of the 
New York Grand Jury, once its foreman. 

For the last half a century he has known 
more or less intimately every conspicuous 
figure in New York life. 

To the friends of his youth he is still 
pins: among the lawmakers, the 

onorable James A.; to Frederick D. 
Underwood, the president of the Erie 
Railroad, he is Colonel Buckley, a title 
suggesting that the Erie is liable at any 
moment to reach out into the South. 

If you should ever wander into the 
Manhattan Club and observe an erect, 
brown-eyed, silver-haired individual wip- 
ing cream off a gray mustache, that man 
is Colonel James Buckley, who has been 
on the Erie pay roll for fifty years and has 
been the General Eastern Passenger Agent 
since 1881. In every sense of the word 
he has made good his letter of September 
21, 1864, written to William R. Barr, the 
General Passenger Agent, which closed 
with this sentence: 


' 


Should you give me a situation, I will en- 
deavor to gain your favor by strict attention 
to my duties. 

Yours very truly, 
James BUCKLEY, 
Paterson, N. J. 


It does not necessarily follow that 
everyone who is addicted to fresh milk 
will become a general passenger agent. 
It might be well, however, to mention the 
fact that this particular individual, who 
has been on one pay roll for fifty years, 

ets up every morning at seven o'clock, 
reakfasts at quarter past seven, and is 
at his desk at eight. ROBERT H. DAVIS 


A Millionaire Pioneer Farmer 


OGER DERBY is the son of a 
family of East India merchants 
of Salem, Massachusetts. He was 
graduated from Harvard College 

in 1905 after playing for two years on the 
Varsity football team and belonging to 
the Porcellian, Harvard’s most aristo- 
cratic club—the club, incidentally, to 
which Theodore Roosevelt belongs—and 
his brother, Dr. Richard Derby, is the 
Colonel Roosevelt’s son-in-law. After 
graduating from college Roger Derby 
went on an expedition in the old cup 
defender “Mayflower” to search for an 


old Spanish galleon wrecked off the 
coast of Jamaica; was shipwrecked in a 
hurricane; chartered a new vessel and 
started again; located the galleon but no 
gold; and came home after a few months 
of buccaneering with no treasure, but 
with lots of hairbreadth escapes to tell of. 
He then settled down to academic labors 
and passed two years in solemn state 
behind an office desk in University Hall, 
Cambridge, as an administrative officer 
of his alma mater. . . . All this doesn’t 
sound like part of the biography of a 
plain American farmer, but it is. 


For Roger Derby is a farmer and 
mighty proud of it. He doesn’t use the 
prefix “gentleman” before that honorable 
title of farmer, either. Worrying along in 
the academic halls of Harvard, meeting 
Western farmer lads who had come East 
with timothy in their hair but with big 
ambitions in their hearts to get what he 
had already, first ening’ him on a 
“back-to-the-land” movement. Derby 
is a big, husky, outdoor athlete with a 
neck about as big around as a telegraph 
pole, and he acts quickly when he makes 
up his mind. Money was not the object 


of his change; a chance to do real work was 
what he aimed for. And in the unde- 
veloped lands of North Carolina, in the 
neighborhood of Pinehurst, he found the 
opportunity he wanted. He invested in 
some two thousand acres. His “farm” 
was a great wilderness where timber had 
all been cut off and only brush and stumps 
left; but he bought anyway, and there 
began to build him a house. 

t was a funny house when he got it 
built: a little, green, cheap-looking shack 
with a big turtle shell nailed up over the 
front door to give an air of individuality; 
but it was home. He is living there now, 
and his attachment to the place you may 
judge from the fact that for two whole 
years he was never off his farm for more 
than a few days at a time. 

Derby is not an amateur who dabbles 
in farming. He takes his work seriously, 
so seriously at first that his purchase was 
a bit of a joke to his friends, and par- 
ticularly his farmer neighbors. But he 
didn’t mind being a joke. There was too 
much to do. The immediate and pressing 
need was to clear the land for cultivation. 
For two or three generations the im- 
poverished Southern farmers who lived 
in the counties about him had had no 
capital and no labor to give to this great 

ioneering task. They knew that the 
and was good; that ever so many things 
would grow in North Carolina sand if 
iven a chance, but the Civil War had 
Íeft them penniless. Agriculturally the 
whole state was behind the times, and un- 
consciously it was waiting for the Derby 
type of man to waken it and do things. 

So Derby began as a pioneer. He in- 
vested first in some caterpillar engines, 
built a lot of stump-pulling machines out 
of old railroad iron, hired a little army of 
laborers, and set to work. The grubbing 
machines failed; but at any rate they gave 
Derby the fun of pulling them to pieces, 
experimenting with them, and all the 
time learning; so they probably served 
their purpose after all. The work took 
time and infinite patience to get the hang 
of, but when he and his helpers put into 

ractice the team-work Harvard football 
fad taught him, stumps began to fly out 
of the ground. They are flying yet. 

Fast as he got an acre cleared, Derby 
put it under cultivation. Corn, cotton, 
dewberries, peanuts, apples, peaches, 
grapes, melons, persimmons and tobacco 
can be grown there, and some of these 
crops are on Derby’s list. Crop failures 
are practically unknown. The only trick 
the sand hill farmer needs to know is how 
to retain humus; that trick he learned. 

One day he went up into the North 
Carolina mountains and bought a big 
herd of feeder cattle. Then he was electe 
president of the North Carolina Breeders’ 
and Feeders’ Association, and promptly 
got from the railroads efficient and im- 
mediate handling of all cattle shipped 
from the section, where before the service 
had been slipshod or utterly indifferent. 
When Derby’s own cattle were shipped to 
the market he knew to a penny what they 
had cost him and where his profits lay. 

His accurate bookkeeping accounts for 
much of his success. He figures almost 
to the fraction of a cent what things cost 
and what they bring when sold. He has 
carried this same thoroughness into his 
efforts to organize the whole sand hill 
section on a business basis, and he 
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already has in excellent running order a 
rural board of trade,—the first in Amer- 
ica, I believe—comprising the farmers of 
parts of five counties and sixteen fed- 
erated rural towns and villages. The 
call it “The Sand Hill Board of Trade.’ 
The smaller farmers in the sand hills 
look with no jealousy on Derby and the 
other capitalists who have become in- 
terested in the purchase and development 
of North Carolina farm land; in fact, they 
have welcomed them, and to-day there is 
a substantial group of such land owners 
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about Pinehurst—a blessing to the section. 
They are clearing the land and making it 
ready for cultivation in smaller holdings 
by the native farmers; nearly all of this 
is due to Roger Derby’s initiative. 

He is “the hope of the country,” the 
farmers say; and everywhere in North 
Carolina he is recognized as the leading 
spirit in all that makes for rural de- 
velopment and progress. 

Make no mistake about it: Roger Derby 
is far from being that blighted creature, 
a “gentleman farmer.” E. E. HUNT 


Roger Derby 


The son of a well-to-do Massachusetts family, who has 
gone to North Carolina where he is doing a practical agri- 


cultural work of great value to the state. 


He is a real pioneer 
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Cutting the High Cost of Education 


CAN no longer doubt the reality of 
the higher cost of living. Board and 
tuition have advanced one dollar per 
term at Fremont College, and when 
the price rises at Fremont College, the 
indication of the h. c. o. l. is indisputable. 

This increased cost now makes the 
student’s meals cost him 9} cents each. 
That is, they average that much if he is 
extravagant, and boards at the dearest 
table. ff he wishes to economize, he can 
get good meals for less—7}j cents. 

hat does he get for his 934 cents? 
Well, for breakfast he has—Frutt: 
apples, fresh or evaporated; peaches or 
apricots, evaporated; raisins, of prunes. 
Breakfast food: oatmeal, and various 
other kinds. Bread: white and Graham; 
pancakes or gems, toast. Also: coffee, 
tea, syrup, butter. 

For dinner—a meat (roast, stew, or 
meat pie, sausage or liver, fish on Friday), 
potatoes and one other vegetable, pud- 
ding (bread, custard, or cornstarch), two 
kinds of bread, and coffee. 

For supper—baked beans, hog and 
hominy, macaroni and cheese or toma- 
toes, yeast rolls and tea biscuit, salad; 
cake and sauce, tea or coffee. 

Throughout the same territory in which 


this college is located, the traveler usually 
pays fifty cents for a meal no better 
and frequently poorer than these menus 
indicate. How does Fremont College 
furnish it for 9} cents? 

Ah, ha! maybe the charge for tuition is 
made high enough to cover the loss on 
meals. Surely that must be the secret. 
Let us see. This extravagant board costs 
$2 per week. Room and tuition, $1.90, 
total $3.90, per week. If you want to 
economize, as beforesaid, it comes cheaper, 
i. e., $3.50 per week. 

Please phos, too, that this price is 
not bare cost. The college must make its 
proht. It must maintain its faculty staff 
of forty-two people. It must maintain 
its high-class equipment and provide for 
expansion, and it must pay taxes and 
interest on its investment. This plant is 
modernly equipped and is of sufficient 
size to accommodate an annual enrollment 
of between two thousand and twenty- 
three hundred students. __ 
~ On top of all this, be it remembered, 
the president and proprietor has to live, 
has to have a proft, for the school has 
not a penny of endowment, or state or 
national aid. 

Don’t imagine that this is any little 
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tinkering school, either. You can get 
anything you want from a certificate to 
teach school to a bachelor’s degree, from 
kindergartening to civil engineering, from 
pharmacy to oratory, from china painting 
to chemistry. 

What you can’t get are football, base- 
ball and secret fraternities. Societies? 
Yes: two of them, the Star and the Union, 
but organized for literary and inspira- 
tional purposes. Physical culture? Yes, 
some, but no expensive gym. and no 
games with rival colleges, with a week of 
excitement before every game and a week 
of “How it happened” afterward. “Work!” 
is the watchword at Fremont. When 
you're paying $3.50 a week for board, 
lodging and tuition, you have little time 
for frivolities. You devote your time to 

etting your money’s worth. Work! 
“verybody works at Fremont, especially 
“father,” for the father of Fremont Col- 
lege is the president and proprietor, and 
he works as close to Behe Ajea hours a 
day and fifty-two weeks in the year as 
anyone you know. The college runs fifty 
weeks of the year, and some of the 
courses six days a week, so you can im- 
agine how much time the president has for 
golf, auction bridge and trips to Egypt. 


President of Fremont College, Nebraska, where students get their meals and an education for $3.50 a 


week. When President Clemmons took charge 25 years ago there were 32 students. 
And all this without a cent of endowment or state or national aid. 


Now there are 2,390. 
Everybody works at Fremont 


But 9} cents per meal, with a profit 
concealed in the fgures—let us return to 
that. It suggests a triumph of codpera- 
tive housekeeping. How is it possible? 

The president makes no mystery of it. 
It’s all in the wholesale buying of whole- 
some foods and cutting out the non- 
essentials. Nor are the housing economies 
accomplished by undue skimping. The 
situation of the school is beautiful, in the 
heart of one of the prettiest of the prairie 
cities. The dormitories are steam-heated, 
electric-lighted, city-watered. 

Sometimes the school finances the stu- 
dent. Usually, of course, he pays cash; 
but if a young person comes to the school 
hungry for an education yet has no 
money, the president schools him, feeds 
him, and takes his note in payment. 
Usually this is done for the Normal 
students. The school educates them, 
grants them a state certificate, finds them 
positions, and expects payment of the 
notes out of the first year’s salary. 

That’s noteworthy enough; ki now 
comes the most remarkable accomplish- 
ment of all: Nebraska has four State 
Normal Schools, all with excellent facul- 
ties and with that prestige which pertains 
to Rateonpnoeeed: educational institu- 
tions. Yet this private, unendowed in- 
stitution at Fremont furnishes a wider 
curriculum, does it at less expense to the 
student, and has a larger annual enroll- 
ment than any of the State Normals. 
The taxpayer who pays for the State 
Normal finds it cheaper to send his son 
or daughter to the unsupported school! 

Here is, it seems to me, something of an 
achievement, and the achiever worthy of 
an introduction to you. He is W. H. 
Clemmons, the aforesaid president. Twen- 
ty-five years ago he came to Fremont, 
lured by the prospect of a professorship 
in this very college. He found the college 
housed in a small building, its president 
dead, and thirty-two disgruntled students. 
Clemmons took over the management. 
There were three class-rooms, partitioned 
out of the large room called the chapel. 
Mrs. Clemmons did the cooking. Mr. 
Clemmons did the managing and most of 
the teaching. From that the school has 
grown to its present proportions. It has 
gone through hard times and crop fail- 
ures. It has survived floods and fires, 
and still has flourished. The school is 
still growing and its one word is “‘Ser- 
vice.” There are now two large college 
buildings and two large dormitories. 

Here’s a school where you are credited 
with just what you know, with what you 
can do. You can enter without an ex- 
amination, and you can take just as many 
or just as few studies as you desire. To 
be sure, if you want a certificate, or a 
bachelor’s or master’s degree, you must 
follow the required course. But if you 
just want to know things, to learn the 
things which you can use, you needn’t 
follow any prescribed course. “*What in 
the fire is a ‘course of study’?” asks 
President Clemmons, being a devout 
man and of mild oaths. ‘“‘Isn’t it study- 
ing what you want to know?’ 

So, if a student applies for admission 
and isn’t interested in mathematics, and 
never could learn grammar and looks 
upon Latin as of less use than Choctaw, 
Clemmons doesn’t discourage him. Six 
years ago the son of the richest man in 
town became discouraged in school. He 
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Sarah Rector 


A little ten-year-old Creek ‘‘freedman,”’ living in Oklahoma, who now 
has an income of at least $10,000 a month. The discovery of oil raised 
her from poverty to riches. Here is her two-room house on the prairie: 
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was only ten, but he was huge for his age. 
His father could have afforded to have him 
tutored, or could have incarcerated him 
in some expensive boarding school. In- 
stead, he sent him to Clemmons. The 
boy had no interest in any ordinary 
school study Clemmons could name. 
“How'd you like to learn mechanical 
drawing?” asked Clemmons. The boy 
thought maybe he would. What was it? 
Having aroused his interest, Clemmons 
plumped him into the class in mechanical 
drawing. To-day he’s not only doing 
creditable mechanical drawing but he’s 


reading Vergil and doing conic sections. 
And he’s only sixteen! 

About the same time a Swedish boy 
came out of the bunch grass and wanted 
to learn things. He didn’t want a pre- 
scribed course, because he couldn’t learn 
English grammar. He hasn’t learned it 
yet, butin physics, physiology, biology, and 
draftsmanship is as good as any of them. 

Maybe there are many institutions like 
Fremont College, and many educators 
as individual and hard-working and as 
effective as Clemmons. I hope there are. 
If so, none of them will begrudge a tribute 


to this mild-mannered man who is doing 
his share to untie the knotted educational 
roblem of our time. ‘‘Mild-mannered,” 
Regul Yes, but don’t think Clemmons 
is milk-and-watery. He fights for his 
school week in and year out, and be sure 
that he has not established such a school 
without a fight. He believes in himself 
and maybe he seems a little too aggressive 
to some of his fellow-educators; but 
against all criticism stands this salient fact: 
e has the educational goods and he de- 
liversthem. And at three dollars and fifty 
cents per week! EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


$10,000 a Month for a Little Negro Girl 


IVEN a two-room box house out 
on an Oklahoma prairie; 'given 
therein one bed and a limited 
amount of floor space; and given 
finally, Joe and Rosa Rector and their 
six a a Puzzle: find places for 
them all to sleep. It really is not so diff- 
cult: two in this corner, two in that, Joe 
Junior over beyond the kitchen stove, 
and ten-year-old Sarah in the lee of the 
big arm chair. But to look at the little 
girl presently, sound asleep under her 
patchwork quilt, you would never in this 
queer wide world guess that you had been 
tucking an heiress up for the night. Yet 
Sarah’s income is about ten thousand 
dollars a month. She is as picturesque as 
she is unusual—a little Creek “‘freedman” 
to whom Fortune has given a pot o 
gold. f 
Only through a colorful length of his- 
tory has Sarah’s fortune been made pos- 
sible to Sarah. It is really a story cen- 
turies long. Away back in mystery- 
shrouded years a dark-skinned tribe fled 
from invaders on our eastern shores. 


Southward they journeyed, and finally 
entrenched themselves in Florida. “Semi- 
noles” they were called then, “the runa- 
ways,” because they had separated from 
their own tribes of Creeks and Mus- 
khogees. As years went on they domi- 
nated the people about them; they con- 
quered many, enslaved more. Still later, 
other Indians and negroes, slaves and 
tribal brothers, joined them from Ala- 
bama and Georgia, and presently they 
owned a trick of towns on streams. Near 
Tallahassee was their capital. To-day, 
in Oklahoma, we know them as one of the 
Five Civilized Nations. 

By the treaty of 1866 former slaves 
were adopted into the tribe as citizens. 
And so, when the government allotment 
of lands was made a few years ago, Sarah 
Rector, child of a Creek freedman, was 
entitled to her one hundred and sixty 
acres. She never saw her land, which is 
about sixty miles from her home in Mus- 
khogee, and the Rectors probably never 
thought of it except when they were made 
unhappy by the frequency of tax notices. 


Indeed, the father petitioned the court 
to be allowed to sell the land. Had this 
been done it would probably have brought 
six or seven hundred dollars. Because it 
could not be sold it was leased for oil and ` 
gas. In August, 1913, oil was discovered 
in Creek County and a well was drilled 
on Sarah’sland, then another and another, 
and now her story becomes a series of 
amazing statistics. To-day Sarah is one 
of the richest persons in Oklahoma, and 
while a magazine goes to press her wealth 
is multiplied. Rich wells are drilling and 
barrels of oil by the thousand add to her 
daily income. 

Perhaps the kindest thing fortune has 
done for her is this: She has put the pot 
o gold in sturdy, capable hands. A 
guardian and a lawyer look at Sarah with 
kindly eyes; one of them said the other 
day: “Things will be speedily changed, 
the family will be made comfortable, and 
Sarah will be put in a good school. She 
will be given the very best education she 
will take.” 

FLORENCE LONGLEY FOSBROKE 


An Armless Wonder 


MAN with only one arm always 
excites pity, but a man who has 
lost both arms is looked upon as 
a poor helpless being, maimed 

for life—because what can a human 
being do who has no arms, no hands, and 
no fingers? Just imagine yourself with- 
out your two arms. What could you do? 
Die in despair? Not so Quentin D. Cor- 
ley, county judge of Dallas County, 
Dallas, Texas, who as an armless man is 
a world-wonder. He can write a legible 
hand, strike a match, steer an automo- 
bile, dress himself, bathe, shave, knot his 
tie, button his collar, comb his hair, 
brush his teeth, hoe and spade in his 
garden, travel without an assistant, fold 
and address papers, look after his cor- 
respondence and, in fact, can do almost 
everything without his two arms that you 
can do with both of yours, your two 
hands and ten fingers. He does not re- 
quire any assistance in accomplishing the 
hundred little daily duties that are per- 
formed by human beings. Judge Corley 


and his achievements are a nine-day 
wonder, and would be a good drawing- 
card in a side-show circus tent. Not that 
there is any awkwardness in his per- 
formance of these feats, but because of 
the wonder of an armless man being able 
to do all that he does. 

Quentin D. Corley was born in Mexia, 
Texas, in 1884, and lived just like other 
boys. He was graduated from Dallas 
High School in 1901, and then began 
working as a stenographer. He was just 
past twenty-one years of age when he was 
injured at Utica, New York, by falling 
from a train; he thus lost both arms. 

There was nothing left in a stenog- 
rapher’s career for an armless man. So 
young Corley had to look for some other 
occupation. As soon as he was able to 
work he began as “Straw Boss” on a 

rading outfit, and worked at this a year. 
But all this year he was planning me- 
chanical devices that would take the 
place of his natural arms. Necessity is 
the mother of invention. Within two 


years after his loss Quentin Corley had 
invented and patented an automatic 
hook for an arm, with which he can do 
almost everything except put on his 
collar and tie, and this he does with 
another invention. 

The end of the arm is a hook. The 
lower jaw of this hook is made of spring 
steel and the upper of brass. The ratchet 
wheel shown in the picture is worked by a 
string. When the arm is bent, a lever can 
be pulled toward the front of the hook; 
and when the arm is bent after the prin- 
ciple of the elbow joint, the wheel is 
turned. There are four points on the 
wheel, and these points as they go around 
with the wheel, shove the lower jaw down, 
and then, as the wheel turns farther 
around, the jaw is released and clamps 
down on anything wanted, such as a 
coin, a piece of paper, a pencil, or any 
other article. 

This hook arm is unscrewed from the 
arm proper when Judge Corley desires to 
use any other apparatus. When he 
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Thirteen years ago he lost both arms by falling from a freight train, but by 
mechanical devices of his own planning he can now put on his own collar and 
necktie, and drive an automobile. Mr. Corley is the youngest county judge in Texas 


desires to eat, a knife is inserted under 
the plate or socket around which the 
webbing goes. On the end of the hook 
proper is a small hook attachment which 
serves many purposes, in fact doing much 
that the human fingers do, such as 
assisting in fastening buttons, putting 
papers in envelopes, and holding a pen 
or pencil in writing. 

Ås county judge of Dallas County his 
duties are many. He is presiding officer 
of the Commissioners’ Court, which court 
has charge of the county affairs in the 


expenditure of its tax money, which 
amount is almost a million dollars a year. 
Judge Corley is head of the Probate 
Court, which handles estates of minors 
and deceased persons—an average of 
eleven hundred cases in this court each 
year. He is judge of the Juvenile Court 
also, with custody of many boys and girls. 
Recently Judge Corley toured the state 
in an automobile, speaking to arouse in- 
terest in a girls’ training school. He 
steers his own car. The automobile he 
drives is just like any other car, except 


that there is an arm attachment on the 
wheel with which to guide it. This is a 
large ring about six inches in diameter, 
and is fastened on the wheel so that it 
turns around on the principle of the 
working of an oarlock on a boat. Judge 
Corley puts his automatic arm through 
this ring and can hold the steering wheel 
very steady. He starts the car with either 
his arm or las foot, and finds no trouble in 
cranking the machine. Since purchasing 
the car he has driven more than fifteen 
thousand miles. ELIZABETH ARCHER 


The Editor of this Department Speaks: 


E HAVE said before that “Interesting People” does not 
limit itself to persons of fame, genius or extraordinary en- 
dowment. It presents a certain number of “common ordinary 


folks,” whose achievements are nevertheless considerable, either 


because of their courage, persistence or other qualities. Each 
of us has something of greatness in him, and stories of “plain 
folks” who have put their qualities of greatness to some use are 
tremendously inspiring. In this connection the following passage 


from Charles Reade’s “Cloister and the Hearth” has just been 
called to our attention as a good expression of a part of our task: 


“Not a day passes over the earth but men and wo- 
men of no note do great deeds, speak great words, and 
suffer noble sorrows. Of these obscure heroes, philoso- 
phers and martyrs, the greater part will never be known 
till that hour when many that are great shall be small, 
and the small great.” 


«Who is this that rises, red with wounds and splendid, 
All her breast and brow made beautiful with scars?” 


Ode to French Republic, 1870— SWINBURNE 


HATS OFF TO FRANCE! 


By WILL IRWIN 


Special Correspondent of The American Magazine 


HAT does it mean?—this phrase 

with which we Americans play 

so glibly—‘‘A nation in arms.” 

There is no imagination in this 
world, I suppose, so large and vivid 
that it can grasp the full meaning of 
the phrase; it is like trying, in one 
glimpse, to appreciate the full glory of 
Niagara. But let us try to see how it 
goes in that nation which, next to Bel- 
gium, is bearing the heaviest toll of this 
war—France. 

To begin with, one must remember 
certain large facts: B the end of 
autumn, every able-bodied man in France, 
excepting only a few classes exempted to 
run the railroads, the public utilities, the 
coal mines and the arms factories, had 
gone with the colors—or France knew the 
reason why. To grasp this, put yourself 
in the place of the Frenchman, or the 
Frenchwoman, and look about you. Take 
your own family, your own club, your 
own circle of acquaintances, and subtract 
all the men between eighteen and forty- 
five years old; and imagine the rest. 

If you would understand the soul of 
France, you must remember another 
thing: The Republic—which means the 
whole people, not the military caste—no 
more wanted war than the United States 
wants war to-day. In the generation 
since 1870, she had set about to achieve 
real civilization. Thrifty, careful, honor- 
able, her citizens had learned the art of 
living, of getting a pound of enjoyment 
from a groat of expense. In her own pe- 
culiar fashion she had prospered greatly. 
She held the gold reserve of Europe. She 
was so self-sufficient that she could have 
been blockaded at any time and missed 
no essential except cotton and a little 
meat. Though she had much plain living, 
she had little poverty; though, outside of 
Paris, she knew little flaunting extrava- 
gance, she also knew little squalor. As 
the world appreciates, she was the home 
of all high intellectual refinement. 


WHat this generation asked of the 

future—all it asked—was that armed 
Europe should leave France alone to live 
her own life and have her own national 
career in her own way. For that purpose, 
she maintained an army which grew 
every year into a more distressing burden. 
Alsace-Lorraine, it is true, rested at the 
bottom of her thought, a sad, romantic 
dream. But from those who understand 
France, as I of course do not understand 
her, I know that she would never have 
spilled the blood of her sons to regain 
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territory. Alsace-Lorraine had grown to 
be a political rallying-cry, a piece of 
chauvinism like our own “bloody shirt” 
after the Civil War. 

When the storm gathered; when, out 
of a summer of accustomed security, the 
long tension of Europe broke; when, on 
a day’s notice, son, father and husband 
went out with the colors, it was not for 
Alsace-Lorraine nor any other dream of 
national greatness, but for the final quiet 
of France. ‘They went, it is true, in a 
mood of that hatred which gives no 
quarter. But their final aim was peace, 
and not war. 

I think that even France’s adversaries 
admit this in their hearts. For this war 
you can blame Germany and Austria and 
Russia, with their dreams of racial ex- 
pansion. You can even make out a case 
against England. But save little Belgium 
alone none ts so guiltless of these rivers of 
blood as smiling, loyal, practical France. 


T DOES not matter that in the first 

stages of that grim, prepared Germanic 
rush toward Paris, some of France’s 
citizen legions broke and ran. We have 
our own battle of Bull Run to show how 
raw civilian levies fear the guns in their 
first engagement. This was a democratic 
army. She could not develop the stern 
tradition of discipline, which flourishes 
best in an aristocracy. The point is that 
the “emotional” French, the “mercurial” 
French, the French who were supposed 
in old wars to be great in success and 
little in defeat, rallied, smashed their way 
to victory, and settled down to that grim 
business of machine-slaughter in the en- 
trenchments along the river. No pomp 
and glory in this fighting, as in old battles; 
only the hard work of a day laborer, the 
soul-endurance of a criminal going to the 
gallows. 

Behind these men of France, the na- 
tion settled down without emotion, save 
the universal emotion of hatred for the 
enemy and of sorrow that this thing had 
to be. In September, when the line still 
held along the rivers, and in October, 
when the line had lengthened to the sea, 
I found France in a state of quiet, sad 
resolution which made the savage enthu- 
siasm of Germany seem a light thing. It 
bore the stamp of a nation hoping for 
victory, half expecting victory, but, in the 
last emergency, determined on death. 
The “blague” was gone out of France, 
along with the gayety; all her picturesque 
foolishness, all her cynicisms, by which 
she covers her deeper emotions, were 


covered over with this genuine feeling, as 
the risqué posters of Paris have been 
covered over since the war began with 
the red, white and blue of the Republic. 
In short, she had cast off the superficial 
qualities, as every people, I suspect, casts 
them off in the pinch. There remained 
only the nobly human. 


XTERNALLY, France looks the part. 

Beyond the fighting zone the roads, so 
lively in normal times with diligences, 
country carts and automobiles, are very 
lonely. Most of the automobiles are at 
the front on the business of war; the rest 
may not run save on the business of 
Government. As the world knows by 
this time, four out of five business houses 
and shops of Paris are boarded up, closed 
for the war. In the ‘provincial cities, in 
the small towns, the ratio is even greater. 
In old times, a French town, whatever 
its hidden sins against hygiene, kept 
its streets and pavements immaculately 
clean. Now the roads are dirty, the sta- 
tions littered with papers and refuse, the 
pavements reek. Street cleaning is not 
among the necessities; and all France is 
down to bare necessity. 

The railroads still maintain a show of 
public service; but trains run irregularly. 
Sometimes for several days in succession 
they are hours behind the schedule or 
stop altogether. By that, the passengers 
perceive, through the veil which shrouds 
all public affairs in the Europe of these 
days, that there is a new movement of 
troops toward the front, or that the 
wounded are coming through. 


[N ALL France, from Paris clear south 
to the Midi, that arrival of the wounded 
is the one event of these days. By 
policy, France sends her wreckage of war 
as far as possible from the line of in- 
vasion. Long ago, she filled up the Midi. 
The hospital line of the torn and dying 
has been creeping steadily northward, 
choking the public buildings and even the 
schoolhouses in all the central provinces. 
Your crawling train, very dirty with the 
universal neglect of the times, stops over- 
long at a station. You look out. Young 
men wearing brassards, nurses in the 
white, floating headdress of the French 
Red Cross, are taking off the wounded. 
Through a crowd of silent, sympathetic 
boys and women pass the stretchers, each 
capped by the pale, lined face of a French 
youth, stolid with that second stage of 
grievous injury wherein a man does not 
care, wherein emotion and feeling become 
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subsidiary to the job of keeping alive. 

The troops, the concern of keeping up 
this war, first; the wounded, the concern 
of repairing its wreckage, second; after 
which, France has time and energy left 
for that fine French sentiment of family. 
Everywhere, the officials and officers are 
cutting red tape to let mothers and sis- 
ters and wives quickly reach the wounded 


s. 
law almost none of the old-time ges- 
ticulating enthusiasm in warring France. 
The regiments going out from Paris and 
Rouen toward the front, marched through 
crowds as stolid, to all appearance, as the 
crowds of a London Sabbath, I was in 
Havre on the day when the Belgian 
Government, driven from pillar to post, 
arrived at its new capital. The mayor 
had asked the people to turn out and give 
them welcome. They appeared as though 
they were waiting for a funeral. Once, 
however, I saw a French crowd which 
seemed infused with that sense of drama 
in the commonplace which marked, in 
better times, such events as the arrival 
of an express train. On the road between 
Paris and Dieppe a “special” passed us. 
Heads craned out of windows, chatter and 
animation suddenly ran down the whole 
line. These people, it appeared, were 
going down to Dieppe to see their 
wounded relatives in the base hospital! 
We had, indeed, two such pilgrims 
of sentiment on our own train. One 


of them, a man with a fine, keen face, 


turned out to be Foran the cartoonist. 
His son, nineteen years old, a dragoon, 
had been shot in the neck. Foran ex- 
hibited with pride the bullet which did it. 
And every gesture of Foran’s showed his 
relief. Also, there was a beautiful old 
Frenchwoman who came from Tours to 
see her son. She ruffled with pride. He 
had been wounded for France! But to 
an American woman who got her con- 
fidence, she told a different story. 

“Think!” she said, “his thigh ts broken, 
his poor thigh! He cannot be sent back! 
He has done his duty—and I have him 
still!” 

There is not in France, I suppose, a 
woman so lonely that she has not some- 
one, be he only a boy from her first com- 
munion class, out there on the line. Now 
the French, for all they have lost their 
surface emotionalism, retain that quality 
common to the emotional of showing 
feeling on their faces. And those faces, 
as I watched them pass, fell into three 
types of expression. In Paris there were 
a few who looked relieved, like Foran and 
the old woman from Tours. Someone 
near and dear had been wounded or cap- 
tured; there might be others out there 
in Hell, but the dearest had escaped! 
There were the faces, surmounting black 
dresses or knots of black ribbon, which 
bore all the marks of recent tears. 
Finally—and this was by far the most 
common class—there were thé faces 
drawn with tense anxiety, the anxiety of 
waiting for a blow. 


Hat is the kind of anxiety which ex- 
pects the worst. Unlike Germany 
and England, France does not publish 
death lists. Any relative of a French 
soldier may register at the Mairie a re- 
uest for news of the worst. Each 
rench soldier goes into action with a 
numbered tag of identification about his 


neck. When he dies, in action or in 
hospital, this is taken from him and com- 
ared with his number in the official lists. 
rom the military government in Bor- 
deaux to his own district the news goes 
by post. Waiting for the mails is anxious 
business in these days! The process is 
slow and, in such a war, necessarily in- 
accurate. There are places along the 
great line where the piled-up dead, Ger- 
man with French, lie rotting, because no 
one can reach them under the steady fire 
of the guns. All along, of course, the 
Germans as well as the French have been 
burying the French dead. And the Ger- 
mans send back no tags to Bordeaux. 
Though mails are not running regularly 
from the front, though in certain places 
where the military situation is delicate, 
privates are forbidden to write at all, 
most soldiers manage by hook or crook 
to send letters home. When the letters 
stop—the family fears the worst. There 
may be a black, blank wait of a month; 
and then a soldier's letter to some neigh- 
bor, as likely as the notice from the 
Mairie, brings the worst of news. I 
know one French family whose only son 
fell in Alsace in the first attacks of the 
war. There was a two-months silence, 
and then, in October, they learned from 
a wounded neighbor that he was dead. 
All France knows that, in the strictest 
sense, no news usually means bad news. 


HE chambermaid at the hotel where 

I lived ‘in Paris was a pretty little 
daughter of the Midi, just turned nine- 
teen. When she entered my room on the 
first morning, her face bore the mark of 
a heavy strain. The next morning her 
facial lines had smoothed themselves out 
to normal. She had heard from her hus- 
band in the meantime, it appeared. He 
was the valet of the hotel. When the call 
came they were but six months married. 
She had, besides, a brother, three brothers- 
in-law, and innumerable cousins with the 
colors. But her anxieties, naturally, 
centered on the One. Now he had drawn 
a melancholy bit of luck. His company 
had lost heavily before Soissons; he had 
borne himself bravely; he found him- 
self promoted from private to company 
adjutant—equivalent to our first ser- 
geant. In that position, he could write 
often. She got letters three or four times 
a week. 

When I visited Paris again I found 
Berthe a wraith. She had not heard, 
now, for a week. Two more days of this, 
and she smiled again. She had received 
her letter. The regiment had been on the 
move; that was why he could not write. 

“Where?” I asked. 

“Toward Armentières, I think,” she 
said. I did not tell her, little Berthe who 
did not understand military affairs, that 
the murderous fighting of this great cam- 
paign had shifted toward the Armentières 
line. 

No family in France is without its vivid, 
tragic personal concern in that struggle 
out there to the north, and no family in 
France is without its story. An old 
woman, long an invalid, died in Rouen. 
When her only son went out with the 
reserves they concealed from her the fact 
that there was even a war. On the day of 
her funeral came the letter from the 
Mairie; the son had died in action. In 
a Norman chateau dwelt a lady of quality. 
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Her husband was a captain. Her maid’s 
husband was in the ranks as a private. 
One morning the maid brought in the 
letters. There was a letter from the 
Mairie for each of them. .. . 


ND there have been joyful surprises, 

too. Sometimes those soldier letters 
from the front which bear, ahead of the 
official notices, the news that Jean or 
Jacques is dead, make their mistakes. 
And again those long silences, interpreted 
by the over-anxious as meaning death, 
mean only capture. 

There ts a deal of subterranean com- 
munication between the belligerent peo- 
ples. Letters, somehow, filter through 
from Germany and Austria to France and 
England. And now and then a mysteri- 
ous, unsigned message comes from Lu- 
cerne or London, or even Rome, to say 
that Private So-and-so in this or that 
regiment is a wounded prisoner at Aix, 
or is an unwounded prisoner grubbing 
beet-root along the Rhine. Then there 
is a family of Paris happy after long 
strain—or comparatively happy. For one 
safe soldier, alas! does not entirely lift the 
strain in times when all the young men, 
and many of the middle-aged men, are 
gone to war. 

To me, indeed, those middle-aged 
soldiers, grizzled in the hair, a little 
tight in the waist line, dragged out from 
counter and desk, raped from bench and 
plow, to don kepi and red trousers and 
fight with the Territorials, give one of the 
chief pathetic Touches. The Territorials, 
at the time when I last saw France, had 
been called out up to the age of forty-six. 
Typically, of course, they were men of 
family, settled down in life, far beyond 
the age when men think of war as ro- 
mance. The Frenchman of the black 
type takes on an early appearance of age. 
Many of the pleasant, polite old fellows 
who mepected: my laissez-passers along 
the roads looked like Grand Army vet- 
erans. 

I saw a regiment of these oldsters tak- 
ing their ease on a pleasant Sunday in 
October. The Government had set them 
to digging trenches in a town not far from 
Paris. They were recruited from the 
capital; wherefore their wives and babies 
had come out by train to visit them on the 
holiday. French fashion, these family 
groups strolled through the fields, picking 
flowers and enjoying the landscape. When 
the families parted that might, these 
French were for once emotional. 

I took this at the time for a superfluous 
bit of drama, because these Territorials 
are nominally home defenders, and the 
enemy was then held safe to the north. 
Perhaps it was not quite superfluous after 
all. At Calais, a few weeks later, the fog 
of war lifted enough for us to hear that 
two divisions of Territorials had broken 
and had caused great temporary em- 
barrassment to the Allied line. And some 
of these gray-haired soldiers proved it by 
coming wounded into the hospitals. Poor 
old boys, past their legitimate days for 
war! Why, with first-line troops avail- 
able farther south, older men were thrown 
into the line, no civilian knows. But 
down they go with the boys, these fine, 
middle-aged, settled Frenchmen—the most 
intelligent class of men in the world, I 
suppose. 

‘This France away from the lines has 
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become a world of women, of old men, 
of the infirm. Paris, by the end of 
October, had rebounded from her first 
shock and from her panic at the approach 
of the Germans. Of evenings the pave- 
ments ran full. Two or three cinema 
shows had opened, along the Boulevard 
des Italiens. 

That struck me, by the way, with a 
violent sense of contrast. Paris, the play- 
house of the world—Paris down to mov- 
ing picture shows, exactly like one of our 
small Middle Western cities! Indeed, 
even those amusements found but slender 
patronage. There was no music; France 
in her present mood does not tolerate 
even playing on the piano. 

The crowds simply drifted soberly 
down the streets; and they gave a queer, 
composite effect of physical weakness. 
For, excepting a few foreign residents, 
there were on the streets only women, old 
men and those narrow-chested weaklings 
passed by the army surgeons, known as 
‘réformes.” In these times, one learns 
by the removal of the background how 
large is the foreign population of Paris. 
But even this touch of lusty young 
foreign manhood is lacking to the pro- 
vincial cities. There no one walks the 
streets of nights; there, only those shops 
which minister to bare necessities keep 
open of days; there, save for a few 
government officials, one sees no men of 
lusty youth or middle age. The popula- 
tion has shrunk to children, to boys—and 
to women. 

France has always been fortunate in 
her efficient, planning, saving, under- 
standing women, partners rather than 
wives. If the “little French stocking” 
paid the indemnity of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, if it built the bank balance which 
controlled the finances of Europe, Madame 
rather than Monsieur is the responsible 
person. Now, with the men gone, 
Madame has taken up the business of the 
shop and the farm. In the little wayside 
groceries and notion stores, she is selling 
out such stock as remains, and trying to 
get more stock by virtue of railroads con- 
cerned mainly with the business of war. 
The most pathetic inanimate things in 
war-time France are the signs, now 
stained,. torn and bedraggled, advertising 
week-end trips, automobiles, or those 
articles which minister to the pretty 
follies of women. “A sorrow’s crown of 
sorrows is remembering happier things.” 

Next in order for pathos are those little 
shops with half the shelves bare, and the 
rest broken by spaces where this or that 
necessity has been sold out. Behind the 
counter sits Madame, knitting, sad-eyed 
or apprehensive as the news has come to 
her. Yet still she keeps that eye out for 
the franc! That is her business in this 
war—to make the wheels of everyday 
life go round. 


ADAME on the farm has been man- 

aging, with such decrepit horses as 
the army has been able to spare, to get 
the fall plowing done. Here, too, the 
Government is helping, for in this war of 
exhaustion the nation must have harvests. 
The Naval Reserve and certain detach- 
ments of Territorials have been told off 
to help in this work. But, after all, the 
chief force behind the plow is Madame 
the paysanne. As I watched the sturdy 
middlesaged peasant women, the fresh 


young peasant girls, steering their plows 
along the furrows, I was troubled with a 
vague memory. It came to me at last— 
the old days in the West when the pioneer 
woman put her hand to the plow with the 
men. Extremes meet. curiously in this 
time when our higher civilization has 
been put to such a test of primitive valor 
as the old West never dreamed. 

Housekeeping is down to strict neces- 
sity and even lower. France will feed 
herself, unless she be wholly invaded—no 
fear on that score. Even though the 
British navy should lose hold of the seas, 
leaving her without imports, she can 
exist from her farms. But here and there 
she feels the pinch already. The sugar 
supply has begun to fall short. Salt is 
scarce. Of certain perishable foods, on 
the other hand, there is an embarrassment 
of plenty. France has exported north- 
ward much fruit and great supplies of 
vegetables. With the export trade cut 
off, apples are rotting on the trees and 
vegetables are spoiling for sheer glut of the 
market. 

The French consider mineral water 
almost a staple of life. In some towns, 
notably in Paris, one could get mineral 
water in October; in some it was not to be 
had for any money. The stock of candy 
is nearly gone; there is a shortage in many 
of the condiments by which French cooks 
make anything palatable. On the coasts, 
at least, there is still a supply of fish— 
the Government has for the present ex- 
empted the fishermen so that they can 
do their share in feeding France. Away 
from the seacoast, the supply of fish de- 
pends upon the uncertain movement of 
the trains. 


MORE serious is the coal shortage: 

France must go pretty cold this 
winter. The Germans held all summer 
and fall the coal mines of the northern 
strip. The rest of the mines, their work- 
men exempted as a military necessity, 
must serve first of all the navy and the 
arms factories. Even at that, coal is a 
bulky burden to the railroads, which are 
running irregularly. Everywhere the 
peasants are stripping the last branches 
from the trees in order to keep the pot 
boiling this winter. Yet Madame goes 
on, in her serious French fashion, making 
the best of what she has. If it be only 
black bread and cabbage soup—it is for 
France. 

“The little French stocking,” which 
Madame has filled—it serves France well 
in these ghastly days. She has, of course, 
her ne’er-do-wells who would be poor in 
any land. But your typical French 
mechanic has his reserve in bank; and 
typically that reserve is keeping his 
family while he fights for France out on 
the long frontier. 

The Government, it is true, makes its 
regular allowance to the families of sol- 
diers, a franc and a quarter a day to the 
wife and an additional sum for every 
child. Yet the Government has been 
astonished, I understand, to find how 
little of this allowance has been used. 
The mayor of a southern city told me 
that not more than a third of the women 
entitled to this bounty had claimed it. 
In this need the women give it back to 
France. 

And the charity of your Frenchwoman; 
and the constant call on her charity! Of 


course, since a nation is composed of all 
sorts and conditions of people, there re- 


main always the constitutionally selfish 
women, the constitutionally frivolous 
women. France holds in her borders 


such women as that mondaine who drove 
up to a Red Cross hospital in a natty 
Red Cross uniform and, upon being asked _Ț 
to help with the wounded, responded that 
it wasn’t exciting enough there—she 
wanted to get under the guns. France 
includes such women as those two whom 
an officer just from the firing line heard 
discussing in the Paris tube the fashion- 
able color for this winter—whereupon the 
ofhcer broke in with: 

“Mesdames, the color of France this 
winter will be black!” She includes also 
those wives of certain small towns in the 
interior who have rebelled at quartering 
troops from distant provinces because 
they did not like the ways of these guests. 
But such women are the exception, not 
the rule. The rest—they are giving, giv- 
ing, giving. 


TEH EY have need to give. The northern 
stripof France, her most thickly settled 
district, is in German hands. Part of the 
people have stuck to their houses, bur- 
rowing in the cellars as the shell fire has 
swept over them; the rest have swarmed 
south. Those pathetic processions of 
refugees have choked the roads of western 
Europe all this autumn. 

Much of what was Belgium is in a state 
of migration to England, to Holland, but 
mainly to France. By the end of October 
the French Government was transporting 
shiploads of these émigrés from Calais 
and the other northern ports to the south, 
where they were forced to dispute with 
the wounded for bed room in the public 
buildings. For the rest—the women of 
France have taken them into spare rooms, 
cowsheds and outbuildings. They arrive 
weary, exhausted with grief and misery, 
and penniless, even those who were wel? 
to-do six months ago. Madame must find 
a way to keep them fed. 

Those refugees are the special pathos 
of this war. After all, the dead are 
the dead. They went into it nobly; and 
it was soon over for them. But these 
living exemplars of misery! Beyond their 
miseries stretch their anxieties; they, like 
all the rest, have their relatives on the 
line. 

And beyond all, they have certain 
griefs peculiar to this situation. In the 
confusion, the panic, the thousand and 
one unforeseen calamities of war, families 
have become separated; all over France 
are parents searching for children, and 
children for parents. Most Parisian news- 
papers carry in these days only one kind 
of advertisements—column after column 
of small personals wherein Madame X, 
refugee, asks for news of her brother’s 
famıly, separated from her at Roye, or 
M. Y begs for information of his daugh- 
ter, last heard from in Rheims. 

France knows another appeal to charity 
which the superficial would scarcely per- 
ceive. Though all the young men have 
gone to war, really because all the young 
men have gone to war, there is a deal of 
unemployment. When a factory closes 
for want of able-bodied men, it throws 
out of work the women and the old men. 
Middle-class women have been obliged 
to dispense with servants; there is much 
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suffering in this class, spite of public aid. 
Here, too, Madame, with her hoarded 
reserve in the little French stocking, 
must help. 

South of Paris lies a chateau, an estate 
almost patriarchal. The master is an 
officer, gone to the war; Madame is left 
in charge. She has filled the stables, 
stripped of their fine horses, with refugees 
from northern France and Belgium. She 
has given the plain clothes in all the 
family wardrobe to keep them warm. 
She has stripped her beds to cover them 
of nights. So far, she has managed to 
feed them. This woman has kept all her 
servants, though mostly without wages; 
and they have accepted the terms. 

Many of the refugees, housed at last 
after weeks of wandering, collapsed when 
they reached this haven. Also, there 
were three women among them near their 
time with child. In many districts, the 
physicians have all gone to the war, 
either as surgeons‘or as plain soldiers. 
Here, by good fortune, lived an American 
physician who saw the sick through. In 
this estate of refugees, the necessities and 
comforts of life have been queerly dis- 
tributed. Once, there was no salt to be 
had for several days. Again, there was a 
shortage of coffee. All these cares for the 
hungry and the sick, all these shortages, 
are Madame’s concern. She is a busy 
woman. And yet she walks like the rest 
in constant apprehension of what to- 
morrow’s mails may bring! 


N THE intervals between their other 

cares, the women knit—knit eternally 
and to better purpose than those Parisian 
women who knitted about the guillotine 
when heads were falling. Winter is com- 
ing on. It will be cold campaigning along 
the Great Line. The boys will need 
warm stockings and mufflers. The great 
spinning districts of the north being in 
German hands, the supply of yarn is fall- 
ing short. Madame is ravelling her 
knitted articles of household adornment, 
and even her petticoats for yarn—symbol 
of the last ounce of effort for France. 

It was one of these knitting women 
who summed up for me all the woman- 
hood of France in this period of tragic 
stress. I had stopped at an inn on the 
road between Havre and Caudebec. The 
waitress laid down her knitting as she 
rose to serve me. When she had attended 
to my wants, she took it up again. She 
was of the blond, Norman type, a comely 
girl enough. She was dressed in black, 
and the outlines of her eyes were blurred. 
In her pose over the knitting, in every 
move of her, appeared a divinity of 
grief—a Madonna quality. 

I watched her a long time surrepti- 
tiously before she called up a memory. 
Two years before I had put into this inn 
with a gay automobile party. This very 
maid had served us—and slanged us. 
She was the French version of the lively, 
impudent American waitress who keeps 
her wits sharp by bandying repartee with 
traveling men, the type which our play- 
wrights love. Now, she was doing a 
man’s work as the hotel porter as well as 
her woman’s work, doing it all in a fog 
of grief, and finding time between grief 
and work to knit for the Republic. I 
suppose that war such as this, with its 
wholesale machine-made murder, renders 
most men brutes, at least for the time. 


The barbarities have not been monopo- 
lized by one nation. But it renders 
women divine. 

And not the least admirable thing 
about France in her period of stress is the 
manner in which the women keep their 
griefs to themselves—their spiritual pluck. 
Families, they tell me, have concealed the 
loss of sons even from their nearest 
neighbors. Where all must suffer, it is 
ignoble to indulge grief publicly. A 
litele salesgirl in a Parisian cigar shop was 
engaged; they should have been married 
in the autumn. The war took him away. 
A communicative American used to chat 
with her as he bought his morning cigar. 
He knew her story. 

“Any news?” he asked one morning— 
and then caught full sight of her face and 
stopped. 

“Non, monsieur, pas de nouvelles,” she 
said, and looked quickly down at her 
work. Then he noticed for the first time 
that she was sewing black ribbon on her 


hat! 
FRANCE, with the same pride in the 


little schoolhouse which we ourselves 
know, is keeping up public education. 


_As I write the children are reciting their 


lessons at Dunkirk, within sound of the 
guns. Of course, the schoolmasters of 
military years have gone to the war; but 
women teachers, in many cases their 
wives, have stepped into their places. 
At Chartres a woman teacher, the wife 
of the master, appeared one morning in 
black. She went through with the routine 
that day to the last detail, though the 
black meant that he had fallen. But 
there was work to do—his work. 

Now I would be a fool to pretend that 
I understand the French people; but I 
believe from what I have seen and through 
report from every corner of France, borne 
by those who know them well, that this 
“gameness,” ‘this bearing a disaster 
bravely and with a determination to see 
it all through to a finish, is the soul-cast 
of France. A people is a people, made 
up from all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, but France as a whole— 
both France on-the-line and stay-at-home 
France—has determined to go through 
with it nobly to the end. 

Hating war to the bottom of my heart, 
my dreams tormented with its miseries 
and with the downfall of all good causes 
which has followed the Madness in 
Europe, I yet found my spirits better in 
quiet, closed-up Paris than in that city 
across the Channel which was proceeding 
with her pleasure, keeping her theaters 
running, attending to her business, al- 
most as though there were no war. 
thought at first that it was because Paris, 
even in her grief, is still Paris; she had in 
old days the fairly magic faculty of raising 
one’s spirits. She is, I thought, like one of 
those merry and generous human beings 
who smile even in mortal illness and in 


death. 
YET that did not wholly account for 


Paris; and the full answer came to me 
not from a Frenchman at all, but from 
a wounded captain in the British aviation 
corps whom I helped across the Channel. 

His was one of those adventures which 
would have been almost a world-story 
six months ago, but which is now become 
a commonplace. He was “marking” for 


the batteries at a height of four thousand 
feet, just inside the danger zone, when 
a shot from a German aëroplane gun 
smashed his left spar. The machine 
wilted and wobbled; with all the skill he 
had, he kept it on an even keel while he 
volplaned into his own lines. At a hun- 
dred feet in the air, the aéroplane col- 
lapsed,—fortunately for him, over soft 
ground. 

“I ought to be dead,” he said cheerfully. 

He was very much the man, of course; 
and also very much the British officer. 
His one concern was lest, when we took 
him from boat to train, people should 
make a fuss over him. “Makes you feel 
like a fool,” he said. But the jar, I take 
it, had shaken off a little of his native 
shyness; for after a time he opened up to 
us the soul of the fighting man. 

“When you start,” he said, “you make 
up your mind that you're dead. 
course you will be sooner or later. When 
they get you, and you're four thousand 
feet in the air, there’s no escape. My 
case just happens to be a miracle. And 
after you’ve fully made up your mind 
to die, it’s a glorious sensation!—You 
can’t know how cheerful a man feels up 
there!” 


Now that glory of the fighting man in 
his resolution to die explains, 
think, what I felt in France. It would be 
straining truth to pretend that she has 
reached such an exaltation of courage as 
had my aviator, but she approaches this 
mood. She has made up her mind to 
go through with it; there is relief in the 
thought—a certain cheerfulness, unnat- 
ural perhaps, but still genuine. 

For the psychology of the great 
European disaster is peculiar: Once, 
they tell me, the young man who enlisted 
had the feeling that the bullets wouldn’t 
get him; some other fellow maybe, but 
not him. In this war of shells which 
annihilate a whole company at a time, 
of frontal attacks which drop rank after 
rank for the poor prize of one trench, of 
mines which shoot up horror from the 
ground, of flying machines which drop 
horror from the air—in this war men enter 
the ranks with the thought of certain 
death in their hearts. Joffre knew his 

eople when he issued his general order 
before the Battle of the Marne. 

“Advance as far as you can; when you 
can no longer advance, stand and die!” 

France as an entity had faced the fact 
of death; there is peace in the thought. 

The French have surprised us once in 
this war. Caught off their guard, in- 
sufficiently mobilized, they took a thorough 
beating and came back to victory, so 
killing the tradition that they cannot 
rally from defeat. We have formed a 
new picture; and they may shatter that, 
too. I would not be fool enough to 

rophesy that the strain along the Great 
lke will not become too heavy—even 
before these words are printed—for 
human endurance. But I think not. I 
think that France is going through with it, 
strong to the end, whether that end be 
the restoration of peace to her sons and 
their sons, or national annihilation. 


Next month Will Irwin tells how the war 
is affecting England and the English, as 
he has told this month how it has affected 
France and the French. : 
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the love of conquest. Even in time of 
peace its navy had not been the equal of 
the German navy, and since the victory 
in Europe its inferiority, compared with 
the augmented German fleet, made it 
almost negligible. The American army 
was beneath contempt—scarcely a hun- 
dred thousand well-trained men compared 
with several million seasoned veterans 
of Germany. While the fortifications 
around or near American cities were tol- 
erable for the time and had been enor- 
mously costly, the experience of the 
struggle in Europe had shown conclusively 
that no forts could long stand before the 
huge modern guns of the Germans. 

It was clear enough, then, to William 
of Germany that this was the propitious 
moment to strike. Given a year or two 
and the Americans, with their vast re- 
sources, would build fleets and train 
armies. If they were to be subdued they 
must be subdued, or at least forced into an 
alliance, while they were unprepared. 


HERE was still another reason for 
striking at once. This was the vast 
riches of America in food, clothing, fuel, 
money, manufactured articles—every- 
thing that was now necessary in the 
rehabilitation of devastated Europe. To 
the imagination of the generals who had 
imposed indemnities upon Brussels and 
Antwerp, Paris and London, the thought 
of the riches of New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago was immeasurably alluring. 
It is scarcely necessary to suggest that 
this situation, which was now clearly 
perceptible to all Americans, came as an 
indescribable shock to that powerful body 
of idealism in America which had for so 
long dreamed of international peace, had 
fought armament, had protested against 
every proposition to add to the navy or 
enlarge the standing army. Fear for a 
time made the nation a prey to the 
primitive emotions. It seemed, after all, 
that tooth and claw, not friendship, not 
brotherhood, not democracy, ruled the 
world. In that moment of fire and terror, 
everything in the American ideal that was 
not made of the asbestos of truth went 
up in smoke. 

The panic, while it lasted, was the most 
violent that the American nation had 
ever known. It represented the sudden 
convulsion caused by the emergence of 
a tremendous new idea—that America 
could no longer rely for protection upon 
the Atlantic Ocean, that she could thrive 
no longer upon her magnificent isolation, 
nor entertain ideals or theories, however 
beautiful to contemplate, which she could 
protect from the rude tests of world ex- 
perience. She was no favored child of 
civilization, after all! 


WHEN the panic had somewhat sub- 
sided, two parties arose in the 
counsels of the nation. The first was the 
War Party, overwhelmingly powerful, 
breathing hatred toward Germany, de- 
manding instant armament and the prepa- 
ration of the country to shed its last drop 
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of blood and spend its last dollar in re- 
pelling the foreign invader. The other 
was the Peace Party, so weak at first as to 
be scarcely worthy the name of party. 

In the earlier days of the panic, the 
very fact that any peace advocate dared 
show his head was a matter for scorn 
and anathema. It was more than that— 
it was treason. 

One of the most popular leaders of that 
day was General Jonathan Lockwood, a 
man of energetic and daring nature who, 
by virtue of his fame as an orator, had 
acquired great power over the people. 
While a radical in his utterances, un- 
familiar problems always prompted him to 
the application, not of new remedies, but 
of old ones. When the German invasion 
was threatened he became at once an 
advocate of force, and a champion of war. 
He assumed naturally the leadership of 
the War Party and became its candidate 
for the Presidency for the year 1916, and 
by the force of his oratory swept the 
country before him. 

It was no time, now, he argued, for 
divided counsels, or for advancing what 
he termed sentimental ideas; this was 
stern business; this was war, and war 
must be met with war, and blood with 
blood. He compared the American na- 
tion unfavorably with the Germans, and 
showed how in Germany at the call to 
war the great body of Socialists and 
dreamers, who had been advocating inter- 
national peace, had at once thrown aside 
their Utopian ideas, rushed to arms, and 
died for their country. How heroic was 
this act! How noble to fight for what 
they did not believe in for the sake of the 
flag! It had been the same in France, 
while even in England only three or four 
men of any consequence—a_ scholar, 

der. Burns; and a 
historian, Trevelyan, had foolishly, yes, 
traitorously, deserted the service of their 
country through their devotion to chi- 
merical ideals. There was a time, indeed, 
for ideals of peace, but not in time of war! 

Never had all the arguments for war 
been more persuasively marshaled than 
they were at that moment by General 
Lockwood. His words, indeed, thrilled 


the entire nation. 


JT WAS a woman who first dared brave 

this tempest of war fury, a woman 
whose name will be as inefaceable from 
the pages of history as that of Joan of Arc. 
Above any other woman she was the 
representative of the influence of women 
in American Government, which, even 
before the Great War, was coming to be 
of profound importance. It was Mary 
Owen’s speech at Chicago which brought 
together the scattered forces of the Peace 
Party. It was her appeal to the en- 
lightened feeling of civilization, as well as 
the unanswerable logic with which she 
presented the principles of democracy, 
that ultimately directed the course of 
action of that great nation. She said in 
her epochal speech: 


“T am against war. I was against war, 
on principle, in times of peace; how much 
more am I against war, now that it 
threatens us with the horrors we have so 


recently beheld upon the battlefields of 
Europe. If a principle is worth believing, 
it is worth living by, it is worth dying 
for. Nations are destroyed by great 
ideas apprehended but not lived up to. 
We are a democratic people; we believe 
in peace; we believe in work, not in war. 
We have no hereditary caste to be served 
by war: and we do not believe that the 
common people of any nation have ever 
in civilized times, profited in any way by 
war. We believe war to be an unmiti- 
gated evil. 

“They ask us to kill this neighbor of 
ours, the German. They ask us to hate, 
burn, destroy. I will say to the Germans 
that I do not hate them; I have no cause 
to hate them; and I refuse to kill them. 
I refuse to kill them, and then hide my 
stained hands in the folds of any flag.” 


This speech aroused a storm of protest. 
Newspapers commented bitterly upon it, 
orators jeered at it, and so great was the 
popular emotion, due to the panic fear 
of war, that mobs formed in Chicago and, 
marching to the home of Mary Owen 
among the tenements of the poor, they 
stoned her windows, and having burst in 
her door scattered her possessions in the 
streets of the city. If she had been found 
that night she would have paid for her 
courage with her blood. For a moment, 
in that tempest, many of the hard- 
earned guarantees of democracy, such as 
the right of the free expression of ideas, 
were ruthlessly swept away, and every 
brutal passion burst upward through the 
thin crust of civilization. 


But Mary Owen’s bold words had not 

been lost: men began to say to them- 
selves, “This is the truth; no matter what 
the crisis, this is the truth.” And grad- 
ually a group of the bolder spirits who had 
grown impatient with the national habit 
of prating about beliefs and never acting 
upon them began to gather around Mary 
Owen; voices began to speak out in 
various parts of the nation. It was then 
that Mary Owen, by the power of her 
calm insistence upon the fundamental 
ideas of democracy, rose to be the com- 
manding figure in the growing Party of 
Peace. 

She laid down the principle that 
there can be no such thing as a purely 
defensive war; that war, once invoked, is 
unmitigated war; that war, whatever the 
apologetic name with which it is tagged, 
lets loose every brutal, lawless, and 
anarchical passion of the human heart. 
It is the downfall of civilization, the en- 
thronement of barbarity: it stimulates 
hatred, cruelty, murder, theft, lust. She 
showed that he who takes the sword must 
perish by the sword, and that armament, 
whether used defensively or offensively, 
does not save nations, but destroys 
them. She met the silly argument for 
armament as a means of preserving peace 
by pointing at the smoking fields, the 
ruined cities, the orphaned children and 
the weeping widows of Europe,—the 
monument to that absurd obsession, — 
and showed that those who fought de- 
fensively had suffered equally with those 
who fought offensively. She showed 
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that war never really settled anything, 
and that, in the long run, nations must 
be content to auceesd by virtue of thought, 
of work, of service—not by force. 
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ie IS not the intent of this history to 

deal at length with the work of that 
extraordinary woman; everyone knows 
how her influence spread. e began at 
the bottom among that class of men 
who, curiously enough, having the least 
to gain by war, had always been the 
first chosen to shed their blood in 
war, and it also spread widely among 
women, who, since the beginning of 
history, had borne most of the sorrow and 
suffering of war—and had hitherto borne 
it without protest. Overnight, as it were, | 
a small iron symbol, a plowshare, cast 
from swords captured in a previous war, 
began to appear on the breasts of thou- 
sands of women and upon the coats of 
thousands of men. The society, which 
was at first secret, called “The Order . 
of the Plowshare,” the motto being, 
“ Work, not War,” spread rapidly through- 
out the country. Most of the newspapers 
were desperately opposed to it, as were 
most of the politicians, and yet it gon- 
tinued to rise like a great wave from 
underneath. 
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TO? THE War Party, led by General 
Lockwood, the movement appeared 
not short of traitorous. A whole people 
in revolt against war at the very moment 
of invasion by a foreign nation! It was 
cowardice, it was degeneracy! 

As we now see it, with the calm per- 
spective of a hundred years, it was not so 


miraculous as it appeared to be. For | 
poneencons in America the people had 


n training themselves to familiarity 
with the principles of democracy, and had 
been trying to practice those principles in 
their politics. They had never accus- 
tomed themselves to the idea of war or 
of conquest, nor learned to feel awe for 
uniforms, nor even acquired the habit of 
deference to military officers. Moreover, 
beyond any other country, America was 
occupied by diverse peoples who, havin 
labored side by side at common tasks, ha 
grown to know and respect one another. 

Why should it be a surprise, therefore, 
that a people so trained should suddenly 
desire to act upon a well-founded prin- 
ciple of their common life? The glamour 
of war had quite simply fallen from their 
eyes as the reason for it had vanished, and 
‘they saw it for what it was in all its stark 
horror, saw that it was not only criminal 
and beastly, but childish. 


E MUST not be assumed, however, that 

the Party of Peace was immediately 
triumphant. The nation was torn asunder 
by the violence of the conflict. General 


Lockwood powerfully denounced the rising | 


as the attempt to “enthrone a 
” P+ cee 

and its leaders as “insane dream- 
His most persuasive appeal, how- 
ever, was his demand upon Mary Owen 
and her followers for a practical program. 


“We admire Mary Owen,” said he, | 


“for her lofty devotion to ideals; but we 
are a practical people. We believe in 
realities. We demand a specific program. 
Will Mary Owen inform us what we are 
to do here in New York City when Wil- 
liam the Kaiser lands his men upon our 
shores? Will she tell us what we shall do 
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when he marches up Broadway, when he 
takes possession of our City Hall, when he 
demands our accumulated treasure and 
seizes our ships for the transportation of 
the food and fuel and gold which he takes 
from our unresisting hands?” 

This was indeed a powerful challenge. 
As General Lockwood had said, the 
Americans were a practical people, for, 
while they assumed to believe in the 
highest teachings of their religion and 
their civilization, they had never practiced 
them. 


THIS challenge Mary Owen re- 
sponded with noble simplicity. 

hey ask us for a program,” she said 
in her great speech at Baltimore, “and 
we will give them our program. It may 
be ented in the simplest terms. We shall 
not murder. We shall not, by arming 
ourselves, provoke others to murder us. 
They accuse us of cowardice and treason. 
We have already risked death because we 
dared to express our faith, and we are now 
prepared to risk not only our lives, but the 
future of this nation, in behalf of prin- 
ciples which we believe to be true. We 
know that devotion to truth is a finer 
heritage to leave to our children and to the 
world than devotion to any fizz or any 
nation—for nations rise and fz.1, but the 
truth is eternal. We ther fore stand 
ready, before God and in the light of 
what we know to be the noblest teaching 
of God, to die for our faith either at the 
hands of our countrymen or at the hands 
of a foreign army. We believe in the 
essential teaching of Christianity, and we 
purpose now to practice it. They boast 
of their willingness to die in war; but we 
assert our equal willingness—nay, our pas- 
sion—to die for a far greater thing—for 
Peace. 

“As for treason, let us ask which of us 
is traitorous to his country, he who 
rejects the highest teachings he knows 
and descends to the methods of barbarity, 
who kindles in the hearts of men the 
passion of hatred, and the thirst for blood, 
or he who stands like a rock for the higher 
life of the nation and of humanity? This 
is the supreme moment of destiny for 
Will she serve. her age by 
practicing what she believes, or will she 
throw her principles to the winds, and 
descend to the savagery of war? Let us 
now stand upon truth, and trust in the 
justice of God.” 

It would be fruitless and perhaps tire- 
some at the distance of a century to 
recount more fully the arguments for 
truths which are now so universally ac- 
cepted. It is enough to say that the 
Peace Party, under the magical leader- 
ship of Mary Owen, grew with astounding 
rapidity, and when the struggle finally 
centered in Congress General Lockwood 
and his followers were amazed at the 
power of the opposition. 

In the midst of the struggle, at its 
most dramatic climax, the President of 
the United States, a man of the noblest 
ideals and the most unselfish devotion, 
appeared one day before the American 
Senate wearing upon his coat the iron 
plowshare of the Party of Peace. It was 


| discovered on the same day that all but 


two of the members of the cabinet were 
It is difficult 
to describe the impression upon the 
country of the news of this event, for the 


influence of the President at that time 
upon the Government was profound. 

It is not necessary to recount fully the 
debates that followed. At that great 
moment men were lifted out of them- 
selves, parties and private interests were 
forgotten,—even the selfish and nar- 
row interests of the nation were for the 
moment set aside, and the problem of 
what was best for humanity, for civiliza- 
tion, came, for the first time in history, 
to be seriously discussed in a great legis- 
lative forum. 

In two weeks’ time the disarmament of 
the fleet—save for a few of the lesser 
vessels which might be needed for police 
service—had begun, and the disarma- 
ment of the forts and of the army rapidly 
followed. 

It is a remarkable fact, but at the mo- 
ment of action and under the stimulus of 
a great idea the country suddenly drew 
together in unity. A call to war could 
not have cemented the people more 
firmly. While many members of the War 
Party still considered the course of the 
nation to be cowardly and even suicidal, 
they nevertheless perceived that even this 
cougse had practical advantages. The 
country was not prepared for war and 
could not hope to be prepared for years 
to come, and in the meantime, if it defied 
Germany, it must suffer the most ap- 

alling losses of men and of property. 
The idealists might indeed be crazy, but 
they had at least a definite plan, and if 
that failed there was still time to revolt! 

It will be found that every idealistic ad- 
vance in civilization is composed of two 
human factors: men of vision who are on fire 
with a great principle, and men of un- 
imaginative common sense, who are con- 
vinced only by the logic of events—those 
who pull, and those who are pushed. It is 
not until an ideal course is also seen to be 
the sensible course that it can be carried 
through. There is no unmixed motive in 
human affairs. 

A few irreconcilables, as usual, refused 
to abide by the judgment of the country. 
Most of them belonged to that class of 
men of big property interests, or of un- 
earned incomes, who had been the loudest 
of any in their demands that large num- 
bers of other people should immediatel 
enlist for war, and they now realized all 
they could in gold upon their possessions, 
and fled to Siam, Chile and Madagascar, 
the only places where there was no im- 
mediate danger of war. A few, following 
their usual shrewd policy of joining the 
party that is likely to win, even went to 
Germany, where they felt that their in- 
terests would be protected by a strong 
Government. In the great events which 
followed they were not missed. 


URING these weeks of excitement in 
America the German Kaiser had been 
organizing his armada for the attack upon 
the United States. He and his generals 
heard with amazement and incredulity of 
the events in America. They could not 
believe the reports sent out by the press, 
and spies in great number were dispatched 
to the principal centers to test the senti- 
ment of the country. None of the cus- 
tomary signs of preparation for war was 
in evidence. No one was engaged in 
breaking the windows of the German 
consulates or in raiding German bake- 
shops, but on the contrary a large number 
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of Americans were asserting their friend- 
ship for the German people, and their 
abhorrence of war in any form. No one 
was proposing to smother the acts of 
Government in secrecy or to censor the 
newspapers, for the people through years 
of practice in the free Eiun of their 
affairs had grown suspicious of anything 
which needed to be hidden in darkness. 
‘They believed in “ pitiless publicity.” The 
German spies were therefore allowed to 
circulate elly in Congress and to send 
full reports to the Kaiser. Having no 
wish to steal anything or murder any- 
body, what reason had Americans to hunt 
spies or to cloak their deeds in darkness? 

It was a strange thing, however, that in 
spite of all this publicity, the German 
generals, judging the leadership of other 
nations by their own, were filled with sus- 
picion. They could not understand what 
was going on in America. It was either 
a crazed fanaticism or else some colossal 
and ghastly trick, and the more they con- 
sidered it the more fearful they grew, for 
the very basis of war is the fear that other 
people are secretly plotting to do to you 
what you are secretly plotting to do to 
them. Hearing of the secret society 
known as the Order of the Plow and its 
vast membership, they leaped at once to 
the conclusion that this was the darkness 
and mystery they sought. 


UNE the fourth, 1916, will ever be one 

of the great dates in history. On that 
day, after many imaginary alarms, the 
German armada appeared off the coast 
of Long Island. The officers had expected 
to be assailed with torpedoes, or mines, 
or flying machines, or to meet some other 
r ysterious engine of destruction, for war 
makes men superstitious. But as they 
drew near they saw no warships, only a 
few sailing boats dotting the horizon. It 
was a perfect spring morning, and they 
could see through their glasses the 
pleasant green fields and the low hills of 
the American shore. 

Just as they were about to let down 
their first landing boat the entire fleet 
was thrown into consternation by the ap- 

earance near the entrance to New York 

arbor of a long, low craft, painted gray. 
It was a torpedo boat destroyer. At once 
the great ships of the Germans prepared 
for action, but it was discovered that the 
destroyer carried at its prow a flag of 
truce. After many cautious formalities 
the captain of the destroyer, with the 
President's representative, was allowed to 
come aboard the flagship. They were 
received by the German admiral and the 
German general in full uniform. They 
presented an official communication from 
the President of the United States which 
set forth with simple dignity the position 
of the American people: They desired 
only the friendship of the German peo- 
ple—“ of whom more than ten million are 
already among our friends and fellow- 
citizens.” They had been unable to dis- 
cover any good reason for fighting or kill- 
ing the Germans, and they therefore re- 
fused to do it. In response to a powerful 
conviction that war, whether offensive 
or defensive, was wrong, the nation had 
disarmed, and purposed to remain dis- 
armed. The communication closed with 
these nobly simple words: 

“We are your friends. We ask you to 
be ours.” 


While this proposition was received by 
the German officers with astonishment 
and scorn, it also increased their suspicion 
and fear. They had been warned against 
the wily American! This was, no doubt, 
the trap the Kaiser feared. 

With much frigid formality the Ger- 
mans rejected the President’s communi- 
cation. They began at once the laborious 
task of landing their men, a small party at 
first, which instantly dug itself into the 
sand hills, preparing against attack. Then 
followed horses, wagons, guns, supplies, 
ammunition. They proceeded with the 
greatest caution, but save for a few groups 
of curious Americans looking on from the 
distance, they saw no one: and no one 
appeared to oppose them. 


T WAS remarkable at this crisis, there 

being no armed resistance upon the 
part of the Americans, how simply the 
ordinary relationships of human beings 
began to reassert themselves. The in- 
terior of that portion of Long Island was 
at that time occupied by extensive market 
gardens, and no sooner were the Germans 
well landed than the wagons of the 
hucksters, loaded with fresh vegetables 
and fruit, began to venture up to the 
lines. To troops that had been long at sea 
on dry army rations, the sight of these 
wagons proved almost irresistible; but the 
officers, still fearing some colossal trick, 
forbade the soldiers to trade with these 
merchants. They actually feared poison! 

However, the soldiers soon discovered 
that many of the hucksters were German 
or of German origin, and soon fell to 
talking and joking familiarly with them. 
It was not long before the fresh green 
cabbages, turnips and rhubarb began to 
circulate through the camp and were even 
smuggled to the tables of the officers. 
Other merchants, hearing of the golden 
opportunity for trade, began to appear 
in great numbers -with fresh bread, 
meat, milk and the like, and it was not 
long before the commissaries were making 
regular purchases for the provisioning of 
the troops. There being no armed men 
among the Americans and no spirit of 
hostility, there was no incentive to kill 
any of them. 


SCOUTING parties sent out through the 

country found nowhere any sign of 
opposition. A troop of uhlans were even 
hailed by a crowd of young men at a 
roadhouse, and after amiable bantering, 
they were treated to beer! An armored 
motor car, bristling with rapid-fire guns, 
which had the misfortune to break down 
while scouting near Coney Island, was 
soon surrounded by the cars of friendly 
Americans who offered the courtesies of 
the road. 

Soon the railroads began to run excur- 


| 


sions out from New York, and thousands ' 


of Americans crowded every low hill to 


watch the Germans busily digging trenches | 


in the peaceful meadows. Also the Ameri- 
can newspapers, especially those printed 
in German, began to circulate secretly in 


the camp, and there being no censorship | 


the German soldiers were able to see 
exactly what lay in the minds of the 
American people. They found out that 
while there existed a great diversity of 
opinion, the determination not to fight 
but to be friendly was deep-seated. 

It was in reality, however, a greater 
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crisis for Americans than appeared on the 
surface, for it required a far finer steadi- 
ness of nerve and a sounder courage to 
meet this hair-trigger situation than 
would have been required in the fury and 
panic of war. At any moment some un- 
toward incident might happen, some ex- 
cuse be given for carnage. If the Germans 
began to kill citizens and destroy property, 
could the people still be trusted to main- 
tain their self-control? And how was it all 
coming out? 


THE first German army had orders to 
entrench itself and await the arrival 
of the second army with Field Marshal 
von Schwab, who was to begin the 
offensive campaign. News of the remark- 


| able situation at the Pong Island camp 


having been cabled to the Kaiser his sus- 
picion and incredulity were heightened, 
and he despatched Marshal von Schwab 
with renewed warnings. 

Marshal von Schwab was the most 


| finished product of military training. He 


had been a soldier all his life, and he 
believed in war for war’s sake. He be- 
lieved that war was not only a necessity 
but a blessing—the only method by which 
the strong survived in the world and the 
weak were obliterated, according to the 
law of nature. 

“Make war a hell and have it over 
with,” was his motto. 

Nothing could exceed the anger, then, 
of Marshal von Schwab when he landed 
on Long Island. The situation was dis- 
graceful, treasonable! 

Of all the discoveries that he made 
the one that chiefly aroused his rage was 
the report of the commissary. He found 
that his forces were purchasing supplies 
from the Americans at the rate of over 
ten thousand dollars a day, and this did 


| not-include the large private expenditures 


of the troops. At top prices, too! He 
raged and he fumed. Did they call this 
war? Give these Yankee traders time and 
they would bankrupt the Empire! 

But what could we do?” asked the 
commanding general. “They would not 
fight, and according to the rules of civi- 
lized war, we must pay noncombatants 
for supplies.” 

“Civilized war! War is not civilized. 
We'll give them a touch of 
blood and iron!” 

On the following day Marshal von 
Schwab sent a detachment, under a flag 
of truce, to New York City, and in one of 
the most truculent documents ever penned 
he demanded that the Mayor pay over 
within forty-eight hours an indemnity of 
$30,000,000o—the cost of the invasion to 
date. In default of this payment he 
would instantly seize the City Govern- 
ment. 


‘THs document, which was intended 
to spread terror in America, had a 
remarkable psychological effect. If it had 
come imracdiately upon the landing of the 
German troops it might have frightened 
the Americans into convulsive resistance. 
But in the meantime, the terrible strain 
of the earlier days had somewhat relaxed, 
the papers had been publishing at length 
the accounts of the friendly relationships 
between the Americans and the German 
army. At first these accounts had been 
marked by great discretion and sobriety, 
but they soon became familiar, indeed 


almost humorous. The nation had been 
through such a strain of anxiety that 
relief of some sort—if not war, some other 
wild emotion—was inevitable. 

At this moment came Marshal von 
Schwab’s bumptious ultimatum with its 
awe-inspiring references to the German 
Kaiser and to the God who was guiding 
the German arms. It was not only the 
document of a very angry man, but its 
medieval tone struck curiously upon the 
American ear. 

A very small and insignificant fuse 
often explodes a vast magazine. In this 
case, the instrument was the editorial 
in a New York newspaper of a writer 
named George Hobbs, an Arizonian, a 
big, bluff, confident man with the cool 
humor of the West. It was his edi- 
torial, a very little thing in itself, that 
set the country off. He handled von 
Schwab’s ultimatum with delicious irony, 
advised the immediate payment of the 
indemnity upon the ground that the 
“war” so far was cheap at the price, 
“especially in view of the ag that the 
German armies have alread ely i a 
creased the trade of Long “aad 
met the threat of the German paN Ae 
to seize the City Government of: New 
York by observing that the Government 
of that city had long been in the hands 
of what was probably a far less efficient 
control than the Germans could give it. 
It was known throughout the world that 
German municipal government was un- 
excelled: was it not possible that aGerman 
expert in the City Hall, by improving 
upon the methods of Tammany, could 
save all of the indemnity in a year or so? 
As for the fear of German domination, 
had not the city long been governed by 
the Irish and the Jews—and had anyone 
objected? 


HE extreme nervous tension of the 

nation suddenly broke, not in war, 
but in an irresistible and colossal burst 
of laughter. The sense of humor of the 
American people had been touched as it 
had never been touched before. They 
laughed at themselves, they laughed at 
the Germans, they laughed at the solemn 

athering of the Peace Party in New 
York to discuss the crisis, and they 
laughed at war. 

Now laughter is as contagious as fear. 
The whole world had been watching with 
amazement the reports of the extraor- 
dinary and even ridiculous reception of 
the Canan armies in America. They 
had read the raging manifestoes of von 
Schwab and the accounts of the American 
response to them. Suddenly an infectious 
burst of laughter swept the whole world. 

Even the stoical Chinsanen began to 
laugh, the first real laugh that that down- 
trodden human being had had in a thou- 
sand years, more or less. He laughed 
because the Western nations had sud- 
denly risen to a belief that was already 
ancient in China. Never had there been 
such laughter before: it was the first 
world-joke. In an instant the whole 
paraphernalia of war, the whole absorp- 
tion of grown-up human beings in de- 
vising machinery to kill one another, 
seemed the utterly childish and un- 
reasonable thing that it really was. The 
Americans had been the first nation to 
laugh dueling out of existence; and they 
now began the laugh that was to end war. 


The American Magazine 


JUST WHAT HAVE THE NATIONS 
AT WAR DONE FOR US? 


OFF HAND you'd say Germany led in science, wouldn’t 
you? Well, she doesn’t. You’d think France the emo- 
tional-nation, wouldn’t you? Wrong again. And would 
you dream that England was the hotbed of revolutions? 


You’ll get many a healthy jolt when you read William 
Hard’s brilliant summary of each nation’s contribution to : 
the world. It’s in the January Everysopy’s. 


“Peter Winchester” 
by Leon Ratledge Whipple 
DELIGHTFULLY-TOLD love- 
story, centering about a young South- 
ern actress who gives up an opportunity 
for great advancement in order to help an 
old Southerner who is dying. 


She gets her chance just the same. 


Frederick Palmer 


has gone to Germany. America’s great- 
est war-correspondent will now deal with 
the situation from Germany’s standpoint. 
There isn’ta man in Europe better qualified 
than Palmer to do this for Everysopy’s 
readers. Have you read his last article? 


“The Blinding Beams” 


STUDY of German sins as the 
English see them and the English 
sins as the Germans see them. An 
experiment in emotional understanding. 


“A Tin-Plate Millionaire” 


by Garet Garrett 


AX intimate study of the career and 

personality of Daniel G. Reid, or- 
fanizer, promoter and financier, now 
under fire for his picturesque part in the 
notorious Rock Island affair. 


“Paying Off the Swede” 


by Thomas McMorrow 


NET time you build an apartment- 
house you should be careful in select- 
ing your contractors. 


Read this extremely humorous account 
of how a Swede workman fooled his em- 
ployers into paying his wages three times. 


“Still Jim” 
by Honoré Willsie 


ON’T miss this splendid, vigorous 
story. It is the biggest thing this 
brilliant young American writer has done. 
Not only an absorbing romance, but also 
a vital novel that gives an answer to one of 
the compelling questions of American life. 
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HE roof is apt to be one of the very last 
things to be considered in the construction of 
a building. It really ought to be among the first. 


Owners wake up to this fact when they begin to 
pay bills for repairs and damage caused by leaks. 


Permanent buildings deserve permanent roofs. 


The most economical and altogether satisfactory 
permanent roof is a Barrett Specification Roof. 


It is for this reason that most of the great man- 
ufacturing plants and textile mills of the country, 
the great railroad terminals and skyscrapers carry 
roofs of this type. Some of these are from twenty 
to thirty years old and are still in serviceable 
condition. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing dia- 
grams, mailed free on request to any one interested. 


Snecial Note: We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of 
The Barrett Specification in order to avoid any misunderstanding If 
any abbreviated form isdesired, however, the following is suggested : 


ROOFING — Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof, laid as directed 
in printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the ma- 
terials specified and subject to the inspection requirement 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 
Salt Lake City Seattle S 


The Paterson Manufacturing Co., Limited: Montreal y 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St.John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


Buffalo General Electric Co. 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Architects: Esenwein & 
Johnson, Buffalo, N. Y 


General Contractor: John 
Gill & Son, Cleveland, O. 


Roofers: Machwirth Bros. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Marshal von Schwab’s unfought armies 
began to disintegrate. They were weary 
of war, and while they could meet bullets 
with fortitude and think of themselves as 
heroes, they could not stand the laughter 
and ridicule of the world. Their own 
situation suddenly became clear to them. 
They saw, in all its grim humor, the in- 
conceivably absurd practice of the Ger- 
man autocrats in sending out their most 
precious and valuable citizens—their 
poets, musicians, chemists, and the like— 
to be shot at by machinery, the ve 
men upon whon,, in the event that their 
armies conquered the earth, they must 
rely to enforce upon alien people that 
German kultur which they worshiped. 
Many invaluable bacteriologists, novelists, 
college professors, athletes, and the like 
had already been killed; but some still 
remained, and among these the spirit of 
revolt soon became irresistible. What was 
glory or the flag, what were colonies or 
culture, compared with the incomparably 
precious lives, of trained human beings? 


Al THIS juncture, American manu- 
facturers and business men, seeing 
the golden opportunity for securing the 
most priceless addition to their equip- 
ment—skilled human beings—began bid- 
ding for the services of these Germans, 
offering them wages and salaries quite 
beyond their dreams. Having already ab- 
sorbed some ten million Germans, who be- 
came the best of American citizens, it was 
without difficulty that every man in the 
German armies who wished to do so found 
a place at this time in American life. 
The most tragic figure in this final 
defeat of war was the German marshal, 
von Schwab. In a wild diatribe he ex- 
pressed his undying convictions regarding 
modern civilization, and then fled to the 
interior of Asia, where among the savage 
tribes of Turkestan, he hoped to find some 
remaining spot where war was properly 
honored. In this final burst of passion he 
said that he had long felt some such out- 
come to be inevitable. Civilization had 
grown soft, hatred had become com- 
mercialized, war was rotten with pity. 
He said he knew that the Germans ould 
lose, when they began to defend them- 
selves upon the charges of destroying 
Louvain, when they sought to excuse 
themselves for their course in crushing 
Belgium, and dropping bombs upon 
Ai.twerp. War had lost confidence in its 
own logic, had begun to cringe and hide 
behind sentimental moralities—and this 
was the inevitable outcome! If they had 
followed his advice, there would have been 
no such contempt for war. Why enter- 
tain weak compunctions about destroying 
cathedrals and killing women and childten? 


| To be respected, war must be made the 


hell that it really is! 

Thus passed Marshal von Schwab, a 
sue Si honest defender of an ancient 
order. 


| GENUINE laughter always leaves men 


with a new sobriety of vision, a new 
wisdom. It was so with the world after 
the absurd German invasion of America. 
Hardly had the echoes of that world- 
laughter subsided when the American 
Peace Party, led by Mary Owen, began 
that sensible reconstructive movement 
which led up to the Federation of the 
World as we now know it. 
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Hempfield 


(Continued from page 28) 


woman suffrage). His ironies about the 
“initiative, referendum and recall” were 
particularly vitriolic during this period of 
his career. Anthy was the only cheerful 
person in the office. 


ig WAS sometime in August, in the midst 

of these stirring events, when “The Star” 
was deporting itself in such an unprece- 
dented manner, that the Captain one day 
brought in what was destined to be one 
of the most famous news items, if not the 
most famous, ever published in “The 
Star.” 

I was there at the time, and I can tes- 
tify that- he came in quite unconcern- 
edly, though there was an evident look 
of disapproval upon his countenance. It 
was thus with the Captain, that nothing 
was news unless it stirred him to an 
opinion. An earthquake might have 
shaken down the Hempfeld town hall or 
tipped over the Congregational church, 
but the Captain might not have thought 
of putting the news in the paper unless it 
had occurred to him that the selectmen 
should have been on hand to prevent the 
earthquake, upon which he would have 
had a glorious article, not on the earth- 
quake, but on the failure of a free Ameri- 
can commonwealth, in this enlightened 
twentieth century, to secure efficiency in 
the conduct of the simplest of its public 
affairs. 

But truly historic events get themselves 
reported even through the densest me- 
diums. I saw the Captain with my own 
eyes as he wrote: 


What has become of the officer of the law 
in Hempfield? A strange young man was seen 
coming down Main Street yesterday afternoon 
in a condition which made him a sad example 
for the lads of Hempfield, many of whom were 
following him. Is this an orderly and law- 
abiding town or is it not? 


I may say in passing that the Captain’s 
inquiry: “What has become of the officer 
of the law in Hempfeld?” was purely 
rhetorical. The Captain knew perfectly 
well where Steve Lewis was at that critical 
moment, for he -had looked over the fence 
of Steve’s yard as he passed and saw that 
officer of the law, in a large blue apron, 
helping his wife hang out the week’s 
washing. But how could one put that 
in “The Star”? 

Such was the exact wording of that 
historic item. By some chance it did not 
meet the eagle eye of Ed Smith until the 
completely printed paper, still moist from 
the press, was placed in his hands. Then 
his eye fell upon it. 

“Who wrote this item about a strange 
young man?” he asked. 

“I think the Captain got it,” said 


Anthy. 

“Well” exclaimed Ed, “that must be 
the very chap I have just hired to help 
Fergus.” 

e paused a moment, reflectively. 

“I got him dirt-cheap, too,” said he. 

And this was the way in which Norton 
Carr was plunged into the whirl of life 
at Hempfield. 

(To be continued) 
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Your January Funds 


Where to Place Them to the 
Best Advantage 


RINCIPAL, Interest and Dividends available for invest- 

ment can be safely and profitably placed in the 6% 

bonds of the American Real Estate Company, based on 
its extensive ownership of real estate in the Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx in New York City, and in the 
City of Yonkers, adjoining New York City. 


Since 1888 these bonds have been favorably known 
to thousands of individual investors as A-R-E Six’s, 
and it may be to your advantage before placing 
January funds to know about the American Real 
Estate Company, its bonds, and the successful busi- 
ness back of its bonds. 


In the assurance of income and the safety of principal, 
real estate and obligations based upon it offer unusual attrac- 
tions at this time when the general security market is upset. 


A-R-E Six’s are not mortgage bonds,—they are deben- 
ture bonds, and have been bought by the public for 27 
years with safety and profit. They are the direct contract 
obligations of the American Real Estate Company, issued 
in two forms, as follows: 


6% Coupon Bonds 
In denominations of $100, $500, $1000 and upward, 
interest payable semi-annually by coupons attached, 
and principal maturing in ten years. 


6% Accumulativé Bonds 
Maturing in ten, fifteen or twenty years, for $1000 
and upward, purchasable by installments. The install- 
ments bear interest at 6%, which is compounded 
annually, accumulated and paid with the total install- 
ments at maturity. 


Write for full information concerning the Company 
and its bonds. 


American Real (state Company 
Founded 1888 Capital and Surplus $3,247,789.13 
527 Fifth Avenue Room 521 New York 
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“Is the Twilight 
Sleep Safe-for Me?” 


So eer cM MULL WUE LULU ULL GU eS Se LULU IL 


| 


REPEATED over and over again has come this almost yearning 
appeal from hundreds of expectant mothers: ‘Tell me, please, 
is the twilight sleep practical; is it available; is it safe—for me?” 


Questions like these demand an answer conscientiously exact 
and authoritative. 


Such an answer is found in 


THE JANUARY 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Tue ARTICLE “Is the Twilight Sleep Safe—for Me?” has been 
passed upon by one of the leading obstetricians of America, who 
for more than six years has investigated, and applied in his 
own work, the “twilight sleep.” It presents the final, depend- 
able judgment of the best medical science on this vitally im- 
portant subject. In the same number— 


A New Novel by the Author of “MOTHER” 


IN THE January Companion, besides the article on Twilight Sleep, 
there are big new serial novels by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins and Kath- 
leen Norris, author of “ Mother.” ; 


Kathleen Norris’s story started in the November number. The two 
instalments already published will be sent to any reader of THE 
AMERICAN who accepts the special offer on the attached coupon. 


MERELY CLIP THE COUPON 


To GET the two numbers of Kathleen Norris’s novel already pub- 
lished, and the Companion for the first eight months of 1915 (in- 
cluding the article on Twilight Sleep), merely clip this coupon. A | 
statement of the amount will be sent to you at your convenience. | 


FTTH E Li ATLL Le LH MOU Bc A UL ELE S eee RECOLLECT ee 1 


Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Senp me the Woman's Home Companion for the first 8 months of 1915, for which I will 
send you $1 on receipt of bill. It is a condition of this order that I am to receive also the 
November and December 1914 numbers. 
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Motion Pictures 
Under the Sea 


(Continued from page 16) 


alone, according to one authority, there 
is an imposing list of treasure wrecks, 
including the “Wilhelm der Zweiter” 
which went down with three thousand 
seven hundred bars of silver, the “ Hon- 
coop” with two hundred tons of copper, 
boxes of 
gold and silver, the “Harlem II” with a 
cargo of silver bars and the ‘‘Scholelor- 
redraayer” with a large cargo of ivory. 
Captain Williamson himself has com- 
piled a long list of treasure wrecks in 
other parts of the world, the most im- 
portant being the following: the “General 
Grant,” foundered on Auckland Island 
in only fourteen fathoms with a cargo 
of gold valued at $1,250,000; the “ Flor- 
encian,” wrecked in the Bay of To- 
bermory with a cargo of gold and silver 
coins worth $15,000,000; the “Malabar,” 
foundered near Shanghai, cargo of gold, 
$1,500,000; the “Hussar,” off Atlantic 
coast near New York, cargo of gold, 
$5,000,000; the “Lizard,” near Cornwall, 
cargo of gold, $70,000,000; the “San 
Pedro,” in Margarita Channel off Cen- 
tral American coast, cargo of golden 
images and precious stones, $67,000,000; 
the “Thunderbolt,” off Thunderbolt 
Reef, $22,250,000; and finally the famous 
fleet of galleons sunk in Vigo Harbor, 
cargo of gold and silver, $100,000,000. 


“JT IS certain that gold and silver have 
been sinking in the sea for centuries,” 
remarked George Williamson, “millions 
often going down. We think we have a 
way of getting some of it up. 

“My father is now working out plans 
to salvage the ‘Mereda’ which was 
wrecked off the Virginia coast a few years 
ago. The ‘‘Mereda” carried a large 
quantity of silver bars, besides a safe full 
of jewelry.” 

“How far can we go down with the 


| tube?” 


“Competent engineers say to a depth 
But that is in 
A depth within our imme- 
diate reach is two hundred and fifty feet. 


|! We call that our commercial depth, and 


there are wrecks enough and treasures 
enough within that limit to keep men 
working for a hundred years.” 

“Suppose the treasure was shut up in 
the hold of a wreck?” 

“We would blow up the wreck with 
dynamite and then use the grappling and 
hoisting apparatus. The great point is 
that the tube will allow us to search the 
bottom of the sea, where the depths are 
not too great, and to stay down there 
comfortably, breathing good air. The 
rest is merely a matter of engineering 
detail, which will be easily worked out by 
human ingenuity. How difficult would 
it be, for instance, to load sponges and 


, Pearls into lowered baskets, if you had the 
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‘sponges and pearls right before your 


eyes?” 
“And the same ap lies to bars of silver 
and chests of gold,’ laughed: 
“Exactly,” said Williamson. 


Dorothy “Comes Back,” by Maravene Thompson 75 


Dorothy ‘Comes 
Back” 


(Continued from page 48) 


field of buckwheat and his father’s ire 
were small things indeed compared to the 
magnitude of her party to Dorothy. 
“Its a hold-up, all right,” said he, 
smiling. “But—t guess we can pull it 
off, sweetheart. Pll set the hands right 
off to fixing the dancing platform, then 
telephone all the beaux. They’ll come 
on the jump and glad of the chance. PII 
send for Nevvy Luke. Now, what else?” 
Dorothy with no waste of words told 
him. She went once more to the kitchen, 
this time as a helper, working briskly till 
her hour was up and a little over, long 
enough for the prizes to be opened and 
examined and commented upon. 


"TWELVE heads turned expectantly at 

the sound of the hostess’s footsteps. 
Dorothy, with a curious sensation of 
being someone else entirely, heard herself 
saying lightly: 

“ Come, Mother’s boys, you’re going to 
play ‘little farmers’ now. But first, let’s 
get under the trees, a veranda isn’t just 
the thing for a background.” 

Scenting another surprise, exchanging 
pleased glances, laughing, chattering, 
they tripped after her to the trees. 
Mother and babies dropped to the 
ground, three romping happy children to 
all appearances. The guests quickly oc- 
cupied the rustic chairs surrounding the 
equally rustic and harmonizing tables, for 
on each table stood a plate of warm 
fresh cookies and a pitcher of cider, 
aromatically sweet! The exclamations of 
delight that accompanied the consump- 
tion of the simple viands was out of all 

roportion to their merit—to Dorothy. 
Ver cider and cakes disappeared too 
quickly for their pleasure to be pretension. 

And there was no questioning the 
honest enjoyment with which they 
stretched themselves on the grass beside 
the babies—talking, giggling, mischiev- 
ously cunning little boys, now that their 
mother’s magic presence gave them 
courage. It was not hard to kill time at 
this performance, and the healthy fat 
youngsters, kicking and squirming, mak- 
ing a game of the change of clothes, were 
ample provocation for the “Ohs!” and 
“Ahs!” and “Little dears!” and “‘ Pre- 
cious darlings!” showered upon them. 
And when transformed by miniature 
shirts and overalls and flapping straw hats 
into the “little farmers” that always so 
delighted their father’s heart, the accla- 
mations were so heartily spontaneous 
that Dorothy’s heart warmed faintly, 
skeptical though 1t now was. 

A very little while then—“‘Oh! Oh! 
Nevvy Luke!”’ cried three-year-old Andy, 
his fat legs scurrying toward the ap- 
proaching team. 

“Whoa, Jack! Whoa, Jill!” drawled a 
voice destined by nature and aided by 
training to arouse the risibilities of the 
hearer. Its owner, fat and rotund and 
freckled and red-headed and flapping- | 
hatted, his trousers grotesquely short, his 
purple gingham shirt yawning flagrantly | 


Our “Knoleworth” realizes 
the beauty of walnut 
TAE Seventeenth Century in England was a period 


when some men earned lasting fame because of 
their creation and designing of furniture. Our master 
workers have made careful studies of authentic orig- 
inals of this period, and we have developed from 
these our new offering, “Knoleworth” furniture. 


q In “Knoleworth” the rarest beauty of our splendid 
American walnut is developed. Seldom have the 
delicate texture and superb finish of this wood been 
so perfectly realized. 


q “Knoleworth” is made for the dining room, bed 


room and library. At present we make upwards of 
five hundred different pieces. 


The prices, you will be pleased to find, are very reasonable. 
The following firms exemplify Berkey & Gay representation: 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 
Paine Furniture Co., Boston W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 
The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms 
163 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Eastern Office and Show Rooms 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


This inlaid mark of Ary of the folling lara free on r 
honor identifies to yon ‘T Story of key. Entertaining 
each Berkey & Gay Guests ” ‘Things to Remember.” “Masterpieces in in 
piece Miniature,” Eugene Fields ` In Amsterdam.” 


IS BUILT IN THE GOOD OLD U. S. A. 


The For Visible Typewriter has the lightest touch and easiest action of any type- 
writer in the World. 

A reporter copied over two hundred million characters on his Fox Typewriter, 
in four years, off the fastest wire out of New York. He writes us: “J did not spend 
a cent for repairs, nor make a single adjustment to my typewriter.” 


AGENTS AND DEALERS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


The selling of typewritera ia a refined, high class, profitable business. 

We want men everywhere to represent us. Our slogan for 1915 is Every Town a 
Fox Typewriter Town.’ 

If the Fox Visible Typewriter is not sold in your city write today for exclusive 
selling proposition. 

Our Dealership Contract permits the purchase of stock from us either on eash 

id basis or on the payment plan. 
Send for catalog and full particulars and mention The American Magazine. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY |name 77e American Magazine for Jan: 


2501-2511 Front Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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(8) Cosmopolitan 
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back again 


And he hasn’t 
changed a bit. 
Same old Pen- 
rod, only more 
sO. 


The first of a new 
series of Penrod 
stories by 


Booth 
Tarkington 


appears in January 
Cosmopolitan. 


Penrod and his 
chum, Sam, get 
hold of an old 
“revolaver” that 
belongs to Sam’s 
father and— 
“Bing!” That’s the 
name of the story. Of 
course the illustrations 
are by the inimitable 


Worth Brehm 


Here is irresistible joy for you. Tom Sawyer and 
“Huck” Finn rolled into one irrepressible bunch of 
mischief. 


Read “Bing!” in January Cosmopolitan and get 
your order in now for the Penrod stories that will 
Fallow. We’ll make it easy for you to read them. 
Just send the little coupon below with a quarter, 
and we will enter your name to receive Cosmo- 
politan for three months. This will give you 
s~ the big, bulging leader of magazines at a sav- 
sing of 44%. 
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r Penrod `s 


between buttons, rolled from the seat as 
might a toppling barrel, advancing with 
a little short-winded trot. An outbreak of 
irrepressible mirth greeted his appearance. 

“Cackle-cackle-cackle!’’ was his greet- 
ing. “If ’twas hens, now, thard be 
aigs, at least. But women! They jest 
cackle in a no-count, shif’ less way allus. 
Wall, poor critters, y? can’t heip ’t. 
Thar y’ go—cacklin’ agin! Stop it! 
Great hefty critters’s some © you be 


| ought t’ know better ’n t’ strain yerselves 


thataway! Come, pile in, an’ let’s git 
this business over. Humly ones fust! 
Humph! No ch’ice, as fer’s I kin see. 
S’pose some dangfool husband or sweet- 
heart thinks each ’n you good-lookin’ as a 
prize heifer. Wall, no’countin’ fer taste!” 


MITTING constant shrieks of delight 

they tumbled excitedly to the wagon’s. 
bottom, sinking with rapturous si hs 
upon the bedding of sweet hay. h, 
this is great, great!” came so numerously 
as to be almost a chant. 

Nevvy Luke, on his high seat, looked 
back before starting. 

“If thar’s ary onattached dam-sel 
wants t’ set ‘side o’ me, she kin. I’m a 
bach. ’Tain’t funny, but go *head an’ 
squeal. Can’t help natur’, I see. I 
wouldn’t marry nary one o’ you. It’s 
jest that I ain’t takin’ chances on havin’ 
some i-rate husband p’int a doorkey on 
me an’ sw’ar t’ take my galluses if I gave 
you back. I’m \ dolbloggetty fond o’ these 
galluses. Had ’em now goin’ on twenty 
year. Had new ‘lastic, an’ new buckles, 
an’ new leathers on *em, but the same old 
openin’s is thar! 

“Wall, leetle sorrel,” this to the dainty, 
red- tinged blonde climbin to the seat 
beside him, “you an’ me an’ ole Jack thar 
air triplets, sure’s dogs has crooked legs!” 

They jostled over the fields, a wagonful 
of excited, shrilly rampant femininity. 
Dorothy held little Hugh so as to hide 
her bewildered face. She was in a daze. 
This buffoonery! They liked it!/—liked 


it just as did Nevvy Luke’s homespun 


H | neighbors, accepting as did they, his 


pointed truths for hilarious jokes! 

Their destination was a huge haystack. 
Again crescendoes of ‘‘Oh-h-hs!” and 
“Ah-h-hs!”” mounted high. Also, every 
one of the twelve guests, irrespective of 
age or weight, scrambled up or was 
boosted up, laughing with delight or 
shrieking with ecstatic terror, to the top 
of the stack, gleefully sliding, or tumbling, 
down. Nev vy Luke bobbed from one to 
the other, boosting here, helping to arise 
there, joshing and chafing without end. 

Dorothy had not slid down a haystack 
since a child, but took a few slides and 
found herself giggling as irresponsibly as 
a child of ten. Somehow, it was fun, 
And Nevvy Luke’s “Dang you, Dolly, y’ 
git light weights fer friends next time 
er boost these here battleships yerself” 
brought rippling peals of mirth from her 
and the others. 

Then the bell on the barn tapped, 
welcome signal to Nevvy Luke that the 
dancing platform was in readiness and 
the beaux assembled. With celerity he 
bundled them all into the wagon. 

The next two hours were two shining 
passages of time to Mrs. Frazier’s 
guests. To dance on a platform under 
the trees to the strains of a gayly raucous 
fiddle that ground out spirited tunes in 


Dorothy “Comes Back,” by Maravene Thompson 


enchantingly wheezy fashion! And with 
“natives!” 
with red bandannas knotted picturesquely 
about their necks (a “bucolic” touch for- 
eign to Frazierton, inspired by the “ Bu- 
colic Pastimes” of the moving pictures, 
and worn in a spirit of gay devilry, but 
this, happily, they did not know). There 
was no lack of dancing agility, either. 
Nevvy Luke, ubiquitous and never- 
ceasing, called off the square dances in 
high singing treble, varying the monotony 
with interpolations of “‘Swing yer pretty 


gal!”’ “Swing ’er if y’ love ’er, cheat ’er | 


if y? don’t!” “Ole white hat with a hole 
in the crown, ladies in-the center an’ 
gents all aroun’!’’ “‘Gran’ right an’ left, 
slim ll gal, gal o’ heft!” 

Dorothy danced as gayly as the visitors, 
and with the lightness of a sprite, ex- 
perience giving her preparedness for the 
fun-provoking exploits of the men. They 
took it in the same gay humor, though at 
first it was a bit startling to expect to be 
swung decorously by one’s partner and ina 
breath find one’s self at the opposite side 
of the platform, and have to scurry 
madly back, in step, ready for the next 
call; and slightly disconcerting to be 


lifted off one’s feet and swirled round like | 


a top, when the “call” was merely “ cor- 
ners all.” But Dorothy’s guests learned 
quickly, and what they couldn’t effect 
with ease they did with the best grace 
they could, and enjoyed it all hugely. 

In one of the waits between dances, 
Mrs. Wyman, one of her most “exclusive” 
guests, joined her hostess. 


You are giving us magic,” she cried. 

“Magic, ‘the-way-not-our-own,’ as 
some one has aptly described it. And 
Nevvy Luke!” She laughed drolly. 
“Shall we ever be able to repay you for 
Nevvy Luke? 
friend if she even hinted at ‘fat,’ and here 
Nevvy Luke has been crowding it down 
my throat all afternoon and I’ve bubbled 
with delight.” Hertonechanged. “ Your 
husband is charming. I understand now 
why you say ‘my husband’ so proudly.” 

A dinner bell rang. 


Strapping young farmers | 


I would cut my bosom | 


“ Now we eat,” laughed Dorothy. They 


did. Thick chilled pumpkin pies and 
apple turnovers, hot spiced cake and 
cinnamon roll and doughnuts, and pies 
luscious with mincemeat, baked within 
the hour! And there was rich fresh milk 
to drink, and cider, and unfermented 
grape juice, and buttermilk, and big cups 
of coffee golden with cream! 

Dorothy’s guests had been brought in 
the Frazier pleasure automobiles, a big 
touring car and a roadster, but for the 
return Nevvy Luke drove the farm motor 
truck, the bottom filled with hay. 


“Oh!” cried Mrs. Slade as she espied | 


the truck, Mrs. Slade being the guest who 
had called Dorothy the unpleasant names 
on the veranda that afternoon, ‘‘it seems 
you've thought of everything, Mrs. Fra- 
zier, that I’ve always wanted to do. I 
don’t believe I’ve ever had quite such 
a glorious afternoon.” 

“Nor I,” “Nor I,” “Nor I,” came in 
quick succession from the others. Quickly 
they crowded about their hostess and, in 
the usual feminine chorus, poured out 
their praise of the party. 

Dorothy listened in a strangely still 
way as first one, then another, en- 
dowed her with especial virtue and grace 
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D. you ever think how much it costs to give 
you the telephone right-of-way anywhere, 
at all times? 


Your telephone instrument, which consists of 
130 different parts, is only the entrance way to 
your share of the vast equipment necessary in 
making a call. 


Your line is connected with the great Bell 
highways, reaching every state in the union— 
with its poles, copper wire, cross arms and insu- 
lators in the country; its underground conduits, 
manholes, cable vaults and cables in the cities. 


You have the use of switchboards costing up- 
wards of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits 
of countless inventions which make possible 
universal telephone talk. 


Your service is safeguarded by large forces of 
men building, testing and repairing lines. You 
command at all times the prompt attention of 
one or more operators. 


How can such a costly service be provided at 
rates so low that all can afford it? 


Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike 
basis by millions of subscribers, and by the most 
careful economy in construction and operation. 
A plant so vast gives opportunity for ruinous 
extravagance; and judicious economy is as 
essential to its success as is the co-operative use 
of the facilities provided. 


That the Bell System combines the maximum 
of usefulness and economy is proved by the 
fact that in no other land and under no other 
management has the telephone become such a 
servant of the masses. 
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Spend the winter in California and witness the 
ning of the two Panama Expositions, San 
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The Leading American Seed 
Catalog for 1915 is a bright 
book of 182 pages, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations and care- 
fully written descriptions of 
Vegetables and Flowers. It 
tells the Plain Truth, and is a 
safe guide to success in the 
garden. It is mailed free to 
everyone who wants to plant 


Burpee-Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


Our reputation for efficient ser- 
vice is built about the Burpee 
Idea of Quality First, and to 
“give rather than to get all that 
is possible.” Hence, we have 
not advanced prices because of 
the shortage caused by the war 
and we deliver seeds free by 
parcels post. We trust that you 
will read our Silent Salesman. 
A post card will bring it. 
Write today, and kindly mention 
The American Magazine. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Philadelphia 


Burpee Buildings 
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| young voice. 
| but Z didn’t know you'd enjoy it. 


and cleverness. Then came a feverish 
brilliancy to those soft blue eyes and a 
nervous trembling of the lips, ominous 
symptoms to her watchful husband. 

“And,” added Mrs. Slade during a lull, 
“it wasn’t just ‘party’ you gave us, but 
a special party, a distinctive party, a 
party that had a value. outside of the 
things we did, and that value was your- 
self, Mrs. Frazier. Why, it’s genius! 
And I want to—” 

“Just a minute!” 

The voice with a challenging defiance 
in it caused a swift silence to fall upon 
Dorothy’s chattering guests. They were 
grouped about the big serving table under 
the trees, Dorothy and Mrs. Slade stand- 
ing at one end facing each other. 

“You’ve had a country party—just 
what you: wanted. But J didn’t know you 
wanted it,” continued the hysterical 
“And you’ ve enjoyed it, 

I was 
ue 


ecause 


going to give you bridge whist, 7 
a whist party, and I didn’t give it 


| I overheard you a while ago on the 


veranda call me a copy-cat and say I was 
aping your whists. It took that, all that, 
to make me understand.” 

Stillness, just stillness—utter, profound, 
paralyzing—followed on Dorothy’s words. 

Her guests stood stock-still and gazed 
at her, here a stiffly suspended hand 
holding a cup, there a sandwich held 
motionless between parted lips; Katie and 
Annie, tray in hands, stopped suddenly 
short, stood like two grotesque statues; 
the men’s bodies grew rigid—the whole 
scene curiously like a stiffly posed group 
awaiting the snap of the camera. 

One person alone moved, Dorothy’s 
husband. In a bound he was at her side, 
a compelling hand on her arm. 

“Tell them why you said that,” he 
commanded. ‘Now, Dorothy! Don’t 
you see, dear, they don’t understand.” 

Dorothy gazed into her husband’s 
perturbed face, then her eyes turned again 
upon her guests, saw their dismay and 
embarrassment. 


!” SHE cried, her hands reaching 
outimploringly. “Oh! Why—why— 
Oh, you must understand! It’s just that 
I couldn’t stand it to be praised for some- 
thing that J didn’t do. Mr. Frazier 
wanted me to give you our own kind 
of party on the start, but J didn’t 
think you’d like it. I copied your kind, 
lanned it as nearly like yours as I could. 
Then I overheard you talking and I was— 
was ashamed to go on with a whist 
arty. I gave the whist prizes for the 
haby-talline contest to gain time, and— 
and Hugh did all the rest.” 
She waited a moment. No one spoke. 
“Oh, please, please understand. I was 
cross at first when I overheard that, but 
only at first. I like you, all of you. 
You’ve been lovely to me. You gave me 
the best that you had—and it was only 
fair that I should give you of my best. 


But I tried to cheat you, and all after- | 


noon I’ve been growing more and more 
ashamed because I didn’t know enough 
to give our own kind of party of myself— 
and then—to be called lovely names and 
given credit—” She clutched at Hugh. 

“Oh, darling, make them understand.” 

But Dorothy’s husband didn’t have to 
make them understand. As it dawned 
fully upon them—the cruel blow her 
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“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How? 

With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 
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and harmless, 


So Tu 
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woman’s pride had received, her recovery | 
from it and quick resourcefulness, the | 
sweetness and true hospitality she had 
shown during all these trying hours, and 
the fine honesty that wouldn’t let her 
accept credit for something that she 
didn’t think she deserved—they broke 
into a hubbub of excited acclamation, 
crowded about her, shook her hand, kissed 
her, the party now doubly successful 
because of this new interest. And it was 
a full hour later before Dorothy’s “ after- 
noon,” with its ups and downs, its sur- 
prises, hurry, fight against time, victory 
snatched from defeat, was at an end. 


Bur though Dorothy’s “afternoon” 
was over, her husband’s work was not. 
The buckwheat had to get in. Nevvy 
Luke had no more than started with the 
truckful of laughing women before the host 
had rounded up his men and started for | 
the fields. It was midnight when he re- 
turned—and found Dorothy awaiting him. 

“Good heavens, dear, what’re you 
doing here?” he cried. “Why weren't | 
you in bed and asleep hours ago?” 

Dorothy snuggled to him, laughing, 
sobbing. 

“Im waiting to tell you something. 
I’m never, never, never again going to try 
to be something I’m not. For months 
now I’ve thought I was a swan and all 
the time I was just a—a—goose.” 

“A goose?” he laughed. “Well, 
hardly! But just the gamest little fighter 
going, beaten and then comes back.” 

“A goose,” repeated Dorothy stoutly. 
“A silly woman who ran after new gods 
because I didn’t know enough to appre- 
ciate my own. But,—” her voice leaping 
with the joy of achievement, the most 
glorious 2, all achievements to Dorothy— 
“Tve learned!” 


Next month, Dorothy gets mixed up 
with woman suffrage, in a story entitled, 
‘*Dorothy Speaks in Meeting.” 


The Golden Rule 


in Business 


(Continued from page 34) 


consin employing five hundred men or 
more would soon have in operation an 
organization similar to those in the plants 
of the Steel Corporation. 

It is doubtful if any one of the new 
industrial ideas has proved so conclu- 
sively that it is good economics to con- 
serve human life, even that life which in 
our ignorance we have dared to call mean, 
as this gospel of safety. Accidents have 
always been a frightful drain on business. 
In 1912 the railroads paid out over $30,- 
000,000 on account of personal injuries. 
In the three years of 1911, 1912, and 
1913 the casualty expense of the Steel 
Corporation was nearly seven and three- 
quarters millions of dollars. This is an 
enormous sum, but if the conditions 
which prevailed in the industry in 1906 
had continued, that is, if the Steel Cor- 
poration had not been spending around 
three-quarters of a million a year for 
safety work, the casualty expense would 
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first planting the Atwood Grapefruit Co. has sacrificed everything for 
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People who have eaten Atwood Grapefruit say: 
“As usual, your grapefruit is way ahead.” 


“Fully ripe and delicious.” 


A well-known physician writes: “l prescribe 
grapefruit for all my patients, 

tell them to be sure and 
get Atwood Grapefruit.” 
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“It is absolutely the best grapefruit I ever 
tasted.”’ 


“Fruit is fine and full flavored, ‘The Best 
Ever’.”” 


“They are the nicest fruit we have ever tried.” 
“The best that we have been able to secure.” 


Atwood Grapefruit is always sold in the trade-mark 
wrapper of the Atwood Grapefruit Co. 
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Leařn How to Read these Faces 


If you are a good judge of character 


—I can make you a better one 


J5 spite of your ability to judge men you have made many 
a mistake during the past year. These mistakes were 


costly, maybe. You could have avoided them. You will 
avoid them in the future if you learn from me the accurate 


Science of Character Analysis 


Taught by Mail by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 


I HAVE saved large firms thousands of 
dollars in selecting men. I have trained 
ass‘stants who are now earning large sala- 
ries as employment experts with great 
corporations. For years letters by tue 
thousands have come In demanding in- 
struction. 

At last the Review of Reviews Company 
suggested that I put the science in such 
form that you could study it by mail. 

Send the coupon promptly and you will 
be in time to be enrolled. 

I have spent years in studying and ana- 
lyzing character. I have been a practic- 
ing physician. From sciences of psychol- 
ogy, physiology, biology, anthropology 
and anatomy, I have evolved a new 


What You Learn from the Course 


How te judge all people. 

Hew to understand your- 
scl, and decide what you 
are best fitted te de. 

How te sell goods by 
understanding your cus- 
tomer. 


children. 


Hew te judge the apti- 
tudes and abilities in your 


How te have social case. 

Hew to reed the secrets 
that men reveal in eyes and 
face and hand. 


Science. I have put this Science through 
a most rigid test. l have analyzed 
over 100,009 people. 

I have "sized up” thousands of 
Prospects for jobs, and I tell you 
that the Judging of people is not a 
gift, or a special talent of my 
own; it ts a science based on 
facts that you can learn and 
that you can apply with just 
as much Success as I can. 

I will teach you why 
your eyes are blue or brown; 
why your face is convex; why 
the texture of your hair is coarse 
or fine, and how all these things affect 
you in the choice of your business. 
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30 Irving Place New York 
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Science of Character Analysis. I wish to have 
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I can teach you to judge your client, your jury, 
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casually at a dinner table, and the man, who, as 
your partner, may make a success or a failure of 
your business ventures. 


Only a limited number ef students can be taken. Send 
coupon for whele stery FREE befere the rolls are filled up. 


Katherine M. H. Blackford 


To employ help. 


To select my own vocation. 
To decide my children’s future. 
| To help me socially. 


Review et Reviews Company 


30 Irving Place, New York 


dignified and remunerative. 


The Mentor Association Wants a Corresponding Secretary in Every City 


The duties of a Corresponding Secretary of The Mentor Association are 


The Association is educational and was established to develop a popular 
interest in Art, Literature. Science, History, etc. 

The work of the Association is carried forward by Corresponding Secretaries 
who represent the Association in their communities, and who direct the extension 
of the service of the Association by engaging the interest of the intelligent people 
to whom The Mentor makes an appeal. 

The occupation of Corresponding Secretary is a pleasant and profitable one. 
The position does not require soliciting—that part of the work being optional. 

The Corresponding Sccretaries of The Mentor Association ure people of 
standing in the community in which they live. 


Address General Secretary 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 


52 East 19th St., New York City 


have been more than twelve and a 
' quarter millions. What it amounts to is 
| that in three years they have made a 
total net saving, through safety work, of 

| $2,697,115.19. : 
| The reduction in the number of acci- 
dents has everywhere been spectacular. 
The superintendent of the Harvester 
, Company says that, comparing the year 
1913 with 1911 and 1912, the number of 
accidents in their group of plants in 
| Illinois showed a reduction of about 
16 per cent. In the wagon plant there 
was a reduction of over 30 per cent 
‘and in the twine plant of about 21 per 
cent. This reduction was in spite of the 
i fact that there was a large increase in the 
number of employees in this period. New 
employees are always an increased hazard. 
The Fairbanks Manufacturing Company 
of Beloit, Wisconsin, claims that in 1912 
the time lost through accidents was 76 
per cent less than in 1907—a saving at- 

tributed solely to their safety campaign. 
Mr. John W. Maple, of the Pfister & 
Vogel Leather Company, reported to the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission that in 
1912, when their present system of acci- 
dent preventions was in full sway, they 
reduced machinery accidents 50 per cent, 
compared with 19¢8 and 19c9, when the 
shops were running under about the same 
conditions, but with the usual precautions. 
The showing of the railroads in the 
short time since they began to follow the 
example set them by Mr. Ralph Richards 
on the Northwestern has been amazing. 
In 1912 the Delaware and Lackawanna, 
the first of the Eastern roads to organize 
its force and to publish bulletins, reduced 
the number killed, as compared with 1911, 
by 35 per cent, the number injured by 
25 per cent, the number of amputations 
by 50 per cent, and this notwithstanding 
the traffic in 1913 was heavier than ever 
before in the history of the road. One 
could go on with scores of such examples.* 


‘THis reduction of suffering has an 

excellent effect on the laboring body. 
It naturally increases the efficiency and 
contentment of the shop. The men in 
the ranks recognize that they have a big 
part in producing results, and they be- 
come proud of the work. It is a wonderful 
lesson in the value of codperative effort, 
both for employer and employees. More- 
over, it shows how efforts may be made 
cooperative, something which both labor 
and capital have poorly understood. 


*At the congress held in Cctober, 1914, in Chicago, 
by the National Council for Industrial Safety, there was 
a bulletin among the exhivits giving the percentages of 
reduction through eflicient safety work in the following 
group of manufacturing and transportation concerns. 
They show more effectively than much writing the suffer- 
ing that has been taken from the world by this movement: 

INDUSTRIES: Bucyrus Company, 467; Cadillac 
Motor Company, 22 ¢; Commonwealth Fdison Com- 

any, 40%; aia Kodak Company, 73; Fairbanks 
Morse Company, 720; Harrison Bros. & Company, Inc., 
68C; Hlinois Steel Company, 70° ; Inland Steel Com- 
pany, 55); International Harvester Company (Wiscon- 
sin Steel Company plant), 68¢¢; Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, 71; A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Company, 
620; Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company, 28¢¢: Packard 
Motor Car Company, 67°;; Pullman Company, 706; 
Raritan Copper Works, 224¢; Rochester Railway & 
Light Company, 456; Swift & Company, 4840; U. S. 
Steel Corporation, 11,074 men saved from serious injury 
or death since 1908. 

TRANSPORTATION: Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, 36°(; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Company, 31%; Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
2540; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, 
34°C; Chicago Surface Lines (reduction in accidents to 
school children), 7567; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railway, 38%; El Paso & Southwestern System, 42%; 
New York Central Lines, 30°; ; Northern Pacific Railway, 
35€; Oregon Short Lines, 30°C; Pennsylvania Railroad, 
30'(; St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, 38°); Southern 

t Pacific Railway, 5264; Missouri Pacific, 456. 
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There is no point of the safety work 
which makes a deeper impression on the 
laborer and does more to prevent suffer- | 


jet KA ES S 


ing than the provisions which are made | £ : 
generally now togive first aid to the injured. | 9 The latest twirl! 
They run from a simple first-aid-to-the- 3 The latest dip! 
injured kit to a fully equipped hospital | be Dip into that tin of LUCKY STRIKE 
with nurses and doctors always in attend- | f And sel f 
ance. Under the new order wounds, if | [f] nd twirl for yourself 
mere scratches, are immediately dressed; | f4 A fresh, aromatic, 
and for those seriously hurt there is from | f Delicious cigarette— 
the instant the most scientific care. te It'll put trot i | 

The effect of all this equipment is ex- | | 4 seth roxas diced tae 
cellent; somebody cares. Under the old | E7 
system nobody cared, or so it seemed. we 

UT will the safety movement prove B 

more than a flash in the pan—one of | f ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


those quick enthusiasms which seize a 
body, and then quickly subside under the 
strain and stress of the daily burdens? 
There are the best of reasons for believing 
it is a permanent thing. In the first 
place, the most essential side of safety is 
education, and as a whole the practical 
men in the movement are trying to extend 
the education beyond the shops and fac- 
tories; to commit the world at large to the 
ideas. Possibly the most effective thing 
they are attempting is to interest boys 
and girls. In many steel towns this is 
done by holding occasional safety meet- 
ings where moving pictures are shown, 
illustrating how accidents happen and 
how they may be avoided. The Delaware 
and Lackawanna, seizing on the idea, is 
offering premiums to railroad boys and 
girls for the best safety poem. Some of 
the results have appeared in the lively 
bulletin of the road. They may not be 
very strong as verse, but you cannot read | 
the effort of a boy who has lost his leg 
by an accident, or a girl who has lost a 
father, without a gulp in the throat. 

What the “safety boosters,” as they 
call themselves, aim at is the safety habit, | 
both within and without industry. If 
they can train us to it—we who write 
articles on their carelessness and pass 
laws to restrain them, while we kill our- 
selves and others by reckless handling of 
automobiles and reckless insistence on 
speed and luxuries, they will have ren- 
dered the world a great service. 


All the wise ones are taking to making their 
own cigarettes nowadays; and there’s no better 
tobacco for it than mild, sweet, mellow LUCKY 
STRIKE, rich and tasty, fresh and crumbly. 

The new Roll Cut is the proper caper. You can 
get it now in a special 5c tin; just the handy size 
to tuck in your jib-pocket next time you go trotting. 
In 5c and 10c tins andin 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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ORE of the strongest guarantees that 
safety has come to stay lies in the 
fact that employers are binding them- 
selves voluntarily, or are being forced to 
bind themselves, by laws to full liability 
for all injuries. The Workingmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws, now in force in several 
states and certainly soon to be in force 
everywhere, makes safety a business prop- 
osition for those who insure. In Mas- 
sachusetts there is a successful associ- 


ation which aims to insure employers v . 3 gE 
at cost. This organization, known as the Sometime Yo u Wr ll Wish 
Employees Insurance Association, has You Had K ept a Record 
about a thousand members, employing } 

fully 150,000 men and women. One of of Your Ba DY — 
its strongest departments deals with acci- 

dent prevention. A feature of which it 


7 . ee . . 
You will say, How I wish I had saved his 


has made a specialty is resuscitation from | first baby picture, and written down his pretty 

electric shock. In the past year the || baby speeches!’ 

association claims that their methods have Start your record of his baby days now in 

a ~ — poe rhe E “Our Baby Book’’—a beautiful baby’s record 

been lost. The department has waged book illustrated by Rose O'Neill. f P 
constant warfare against stairs. Few Send only 50c to the Better Babies Bureau 4 ur Baby sS 


people realize how many accidents in Woman’s H : 
factories come from falling down stair- oman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York Book 
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ways. Handrails are a simple device to 
save this sort of accident and this associa- 
tion requires them in all the plants over 
which they have care. And so one might 
go on with similar experiences in saving 
men and women from injury and death. 
And all in the way of business. 

But devices and organizations forced 
by law on a man arouse no great enthu- 
siasm in him; you won’t find his eyes 
: glowing or his tongue eloquent over tac 
fact that he is forced to prevent accidents 
in order to save expense. That is not 
the way men are made. But in this 
safety work we do find enthusiasm, the 
most genuine, the most sustained. It 
comes from the realization that at least 
half of the terrible scenes which have 


become a commonplace to them, the 


Expensive? 


No, indeed. 


You would be surprised at the really smart clothes 
that can be produced at moderate prices. 


Good dressing is within the reach of every woman. 
Whether you prefer the dashing styles or the more 
conservative modes, Harper's Bazar can show you 
how to get the best possible return for the money 
you spend on your clothes. 


This is the Bazar’s particular field. Not only is it a 
recognized authority onfashions—half a century 
as the foremost woman’s magazine in America 
makes it that—but it shows you how the best 
styles can be made to fit your purse. 


Whether you have much or little to spend, 
Harper’s Bazar should be your guide, and the 
less you can afford, the more you need the 


. 


Looking always toward style, refinement and 
individuality, Harpers Bazar can show you how 
to make your dollars bring you more dress satis- 
faction than you have ever enjoyed. 


Merely sign the coupon below and send it to 
us with a dollar, we will enter your name 


suffering which they have steeled them- 
selves to see without emotion, is easily 
preventable, that the other half can be, 
in many cases, softened and mitigated. 

“T cannot tell you what it means to 
me to see this place made safe,” the 
expert in a big manufacturing concern 
told me once. ‘I have seen scores of legs 
: and arms cut off, and once a man cut 
in two by a saw. [had hardened myself to 
the necessity of it; but to have it put up 
' to me to stop it, to have safety a first 
consideration, that is one of the greatest 
experiences of my life.” 


to receive "s Bazar for the next ten NVERTED superintendents and 
months. A thus spent may mean many | manufacturers make wonderful ad- 
dollars saved to you. | vocates. They can tell you of what they 


| have seen, what they are saving men fro n. 
. Perhaps as substantial evidence as we 
have had of the whole-heartedness which 
_they often put into safety and related 
work comes from Wisconsin, where, so 
Commissioner Beck writes, a band of 
thirty manufacturers recently went out 
boosting safety and sanitation. What a 
contrast to a day when the manufacturer 
went about decrying as “interference with 
personal liberty” every effort, private or 
public, at industrial safety and sanitation! 

Anyone familiar with old conditions 
and the new understands what experts 
mean when they tell you that safety 
: meetings are frequently like prayer meet- 
‘ings. My own frst glimpse of the work 
taught me that. I was making a casual 
visit to the National Tube Works at 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania. I had gone 
to the plant with a vivid picture in my 
mind of the plants in and around Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown in other days— 
dark, disorderly, crowded places where 
one dodged danger at every step, and 
where even ordinary precautions were 
scouted by men and bosses as “‘ nonsense.” 

I had some terrible memories to take 
with me, for I had been close at hand 
once when a smelting furnace burst and 
the flood of molten iron had caught a 
dozen laborers at work on the pig-bed. 
I had seen the victims of an overturned 
ladle carried to their homes. All my old 
impressions were destroyed at a glance, 
a for I was confronted with an order in 
yard and plant that I had supposed im- 
possible in steel- and iron-making. There 
was all the cleanliness compatible with 
anything in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, 


H arpers 
Bazar 
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— Sign Tear Of — Mail Txlar,—— 


Harper's Bazar, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Gentlemen: For the enclosed $1 please enter my 
subscription to receive Harper’s Bazar forthe next 


ten months. 1 understand that this special intro- 
ductory offer holds good inthe United States only. 


© 


E E E O and as for safety—it was an armored 
on a en shop as far as gears and wheels and 
tae ee ee ee eS screws were concerned. I saw what was 
City. ee a done for the fellow who was injured—the 
State ..Am. 1-15 © Harpers Bazar | hospital in the yard with nurse and doc- 


tor. I heard of the voluntary compensa- 
tion scheme which was in operation, and 
as I saw these things I compared them 
with my old impressions. Well! It was 
like a prayer meeting. 

But there is another side to this safety 
movement which I am sure may not, 
after all, be the best guarantee of its 
permanency. It is what it has done for 
the employer: it has given him a new 
notion of his own work. Ie lifts it from | 
the realm of mere profit and production | 
and places it among the great undertak- 
ings which serve men. He sees himself 
us ‘something more than a maker of things. 
le is a saver of life and suffering. His 
industry has become an important link in 
the chain of a human institution which 
ministers to men. It is consciousness of 
this which adds to the tremendous enthusi- 
asm for safety, and makes of it a Gospel. 


Next month Miss Tarbell takes up the 
question of wages, under the title ‘‘Is the 
Hire Worthy of the Laborer?’’ 
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things, but preferred remaining at home 
in the comfort of pipe and slippers and a 
book. We had discovered that what we 
liked was seeing the young people enjoy 
themselves, and not the things they did. 


During the first year that my wife 


realized she was passing from middle 
into old age she was bitterly rebellious, 
and for the last time there was unpleasant- 
ness in our married relation. During the 
period, mercifully short with her, that her 
life was changing, she accused me of 

“other women.” As a gentle warning to 
fellow married men—never attempt to 
joke on such subjects. My attempts at 
jesting resulted disastrously, and for 
weeks she remained suspicious and talked 
of divorce. She probably resented the 
fact that man grows old more slowly than 
does a woman. 

To me the passing of youth was escap- 
ing from a torment of passion, strife and 
trouble into placid content. My griefs 
and joys grew less violent, I ceased hating 
those who had wronged me, and grew 
calmer in my attachments. Undisturbed 
by passions I found I could think more 
c learly, be more liberal, understand better. 

The spring we returned from our 


belated honeymoon l caught a cold | 


working in the garden and it developed 
into pneumonia. 
despaired of. I never had been seriously 
ill before, and my chief emotion was a 
kind.of anger and resentment. It was 
nearly June before I was out of danger, 
and a fortnight longer before I was 
strong enough to go back to the office. 
My old friend, who was president, urged 
me to stay away longer and said that I 


could retire on half pay under the firm | 
It angered me to think the office | 
I was angry with | 


rule. 
could run without me. 
everyone, especially with my wife, whose 
concern and constant attendance upon 
me annoyed me. 

I had gone to bed a middle-aged man; 


For weeks my life was | 
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TRIP 


How Much You Can See 
—How Little It Will Cost 
Told inThese New Books 


Send for our two new Ex- 
position Books and let them 
help you plan your trip and 
estimate expenses. They 
show how to keep the cost 
of a visit to California during “‘fair 
time” down to a modest sum—tell 
about restaurant prices and hotel 
rates and accommodations — give 
special railroad fares and standard 
and tourist sleeping car rates from 
leading cities. 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


The Shortest Route to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


The profuse illustrations of one 
book picture the wonders that will 
amaze tourists at the Panama- 
Pacific and Panama-California 
Expositions. 


The other is a folder map of San 
Francisco, with concise information 
for easy sight-seeing that strangers 
will find indispensable. 


‘These books also explain how travelers 
using this shortest, most direct route to the 
Pacific coast enjoy stopover privileges at 


Denver and Salt Lake City. 


That a visit, in season, to Yellowstone 
National Park and Lake Tahoe may be 
made at only slight additional outlay of 
time and expense. 


write to 


If you have spare time after school 


“They tell about the places you should 
visit while you are in California, are regular 
Baedekers on every subject of importance 
to the tourist. 


To get them all you have to do is sign 
the coupon and mail to either Mr. Fort or 
Mr. Fee, whichever address is nearer. Or, 
if you prefer, drop a postal, asking for 
books Nos. A2 and M2. 


GERRIT FORT, P. T. M. 
Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Neb. 


CHAS. S. FEE, P. T. M. 
Southern Pacific 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Ticket offices in all principal cities, including 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, Chicago. (19) 


z-wmmCQUPON FOR FREE BOOK ===; 


Please send me “California and the Exposi- : 
tions” and the “Map of San Francisco” (Books 3 
Nos. A2 and M2). 


peace rn gt Naat 


This High School Boy Earned $200.00 


e e e. 

in His Spare Time 
Elmer Conrath of Pennsylvania, a high school boy, who 
lives in a town of less than 5,000 population, e 
$200.00 in his spare time as our representative. 


earned 


Wanted—100 High School Students 


We have places for One Hundred high school students (boy 
or girl) to represent us in their locality in their spare time. 


and on Saturdays, 


Dept. “K,” The Scholarship Bureau 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ANOLA 


—a new concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped baking with 
chocolate- 
flavored 
cream nest- 
ling be- 
tween. 
Anola has 
achieved a 
new delight 
which only taste can tell 
—a flavor which gives 
immediate pleasure. In ten- 
cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


The Lightest and Most Comfortable Arch Support 


At All Live Shoe Stores and Orthopedic Specialists 


Or, if your dealer does not have them, mailed Post Paid, 
on receipt of $2.00 and size of your shoe 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


FLEXIBLE ARCH SUPPORT CO. 
28 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


and I arose an old one, or at least at the 
beginning of old age. My wife had ceased 
protesting, was reconciled, and was be- 
coming a little boastful of her age. I en- 
vied her serene contentment but could not 
bring myself to seek it for myself. With 
the going of the children I had recovered 
my bride, and in our loneliness we came 
closer together than in years; then my 
illness made us realize more clearly what 
parting would mean, and when we both 
accepted age we came into closer harmony 
of thought and being than ever before. 

I realized this when, as we frequently 
do nowadays, we talked over our married 
life and confessed to each other. Our re- 
view of married life seemed to resolve itself 
into a series of misunderstandings that 
could have been avoided or corrected by 
simple frankness. The causes of our 
ot troubles and worries appear piti- 
ully insigniicant now. Even my busi- 
ness failure and loss of our money seems 
to have been unimportant, and serious 
only in my injured pride and imagination. 

It required time for us to understand 
each other perfectly even after our second 
honeymoon. We missed the children very 
much and my wife, having no one else to 
fuss over, lavished all her planning and 
petting and “mothering” upon me, and 
it irritated me. I was accustomed to doing 
things for myself and for others and 
hated being waited upon, yet could not 
complain, even when she threw away old 
shoes, or scrubbed and scraped out my 
old pipe just when it was coloring. 

Often I longed to escape during my con- 
valescence and get away from her: my 
favorite dishes were served until I wearied 
of them, my favorite chair always was in 
the same spot. Yet I was making the 
same mistake: she loved violets, and I 
brought her violets every day until one 
day there were no violets and I brought 
home carnations, and she went into 
raptures. Then I realized I was over- 
doing violets just as she was overdoing 
things for me. 

The birth of John’s son brought me 
surcease from being petted. Betty lived 
too far away for my wife to see her babies 
often, but John was close at hand. I 
felt rather sorry for John’s baby, who 
could not even go out and hide in the 
chicken runs to avoid being fussed over. 
But in a few days I was conscious of a 
vague restlessness and a kind of resent- 
ment because my wife was neglecting me. 
Later, Mrs. John intimated gently that 
she was capable of taking care of her 
own baby, and my wife, with deeply in- 
jured dignity, ceased petting the baby 
and gave all her attention to me, for 
which I was duly thankful. 


WHEN I got back to work things. 
were changed. Young Hackett, 
who had come to me from a technical 
school, surrendered my desk and told me 
they had missed me. I praised the work 
he had done in my absence, frowned over 
some details, and whistled in surprise 
over others that were new to me. In a 
fortnight I was running things as smoothly 
as ever—but it was different. I could not 
arouse the enthusiasm and interest for 
the work that always had driven me. 
Jobs involving hundreds of thousands of 
dollars seemed inconsequential. My chief 
pleasure was in getting home. 

One day I took young Hackett with me 
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to the opening of bids on the Decimal 
building, a job on which our bid was 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars. 
He had helped me prepare the bids and 
he was excited; all his hopes centered in 
getting this valuable contract. But I 
did not care. 

When we got back to the office I locked 
my door and thought for a long time. I 
was the oldest man in the establishment; 
I could hold the job another dozen years, 
almost without working, or I could retire 
on half pay and with money and property 
to insure a comfortable income through 
life. 

The money did not influence me; it 
was Hackett. He had youth, ambition, 
and in everything save experience he was 
fully as good a man as I could have been. 
Was I not doing Hackett and the firm an 
injustice by holding on to the job? I sent 
for Hackett and told him that I intended 
to retire September Ist, and that with the 
consent of the directors would name him 
my successor. The boy flushed with 
pride and joy, but suppressed his elation 
and begged me to remain. That eve- 
ning I told my wife, and she came to 
me quickly, weeping and clinging to me 
as she told me she ‘had hoped —yes, 
and had prayed — that I would retire, so 
that we, who had been robbed of so 
much of each other’s companionship in 
youth, might have each other as we 
grew old together. 


S° ON September 1st I retired. The 
boys gave me a dinner and presented 
me with a loving cup, and I choked until 
I could not respond to the toast. For a 
few weeks I was as a strayed cat. The 
days seemed weeks long, and I caught 
myself dressing rapidly and hurrying to 
catch trains there no longer was any 
need to catch. 

Sometimes I went to the office to ask 
Hackett if I could assist him, well know- 
ing he did not need me. When a new 
boy asked my business and whom I 
desired to see, I quit going. In a month 
I commenced to shake off the homesick- 
ness for the office and to take interest 
in new things. 

It was twenty-four years, five months, 
and twenty days from the time my wife 
and I were married before we understood 
each other as well as married couples are 
supposed to know each other at the start. 
Our introduction came one rainy evening 
when we had a fire in the grate and I was 
reading from one of the old philosophers. 
It was Montaigne. I had heen reading 
philosophy—the modern English, French, 
German and Scandinavians—and tracing 
them back to see whether or not all 

hilosophy is derived from one fountain- 
fread: and the new of any age merely a 
variation of the original conception of 
truth. The thought came to me what 
a wonderful help these old philosophers 
would have been to me had I read them 
early in life, how they would have aided 
us in avoiding our early mistakes, and in 
bearing our troubles. 

To my surprise my wife contradicted, 
calmly and as one speaking with authority. 
She said no philosophy of any man, age, 
or time would have helped, because each 
man and woman must develop his or her 
own philosophy, and that no human 
being will accept the philosophy of any 
other one until he has proved its truth 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK | 


Roll Your Favorite Tobacco in 
Riz La Croix Paper 


and you will get a better flavor, relish and enjoyment 
from your cigarette than ever before. Because you will 
get only the pure, fresh fragrance of tobacco— which 
explains the universal preference for Riz La Croix Papers 
among smokers of experience. 


RIZLA & 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


They are so pure, light and thin— 
their combustion is so perfect 
—that there is absolutely 
no taste of paper in 
the smoke. They 
are strong, do not 
burst in rolling, 
and are naturally 
adhesive, because 
made from the best flax 
linen. Entirely pure and 
healthful, because exclu- 
sively a vegetable product. 


= Two interest- 
AA ing, illustrated Book- 

lets—one about RIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette Papers,the 
other showing how to"Roll Your 
Own” cigarettes—sent anywhere in 
U.S. on request. Address The American 
Tobacco Co., Room1178, 111 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities, pleasant work, abort hours, all 

holidays off, yearly vacation with pay, good salary 

Learn at home. Diploma in siz months, Catalog free. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 

American Schoolo! Banking, 104 McLene Bid.,Columbus,0. 


LAW 


Take the best tooth-powder ever Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge the claims of correspondence schools, 


also explains the American School's simple new method of 


made -Make it a little bettér—Then 
add Oxygen—That’s CALOX, the 
Oxygen Tooth Powder. 


home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America's greatest 
legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
any other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law 
Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. 
Don't fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 
Send postal today for your free book. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1051, Drexel Ave. and 58th St.. Chicago, U.S.A. 


Sanpla and Booklet free on request 
Druggists, 25 cents. 
Ask for the Calox Tooth Brush, 35c. | 
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Sampler 
ANY friends on your list would 


be delighted to receive one of 
the famous Sampler packages of 
Chocolates and Confections. 

The box is a reproduction of an 
old-fashioned sampler, and contains 
seventeen ounces of excellent sweets 
from ten separate popular packages of 

9 


CHOCOLATES 
AND CONFECTIONS 


Ask for the Sampler and other Whitman. 
assortments at Whitman agencies in prac- 
tically every neighborhood in the land. 

The Sampler costs $1.00; two-pound 
packages $2.00 (more in the extreme west 
and Canada). If no agency is convenient, 
we will send, prepaid, anywhere on receipt 
of above prices. 


Write for booklet. 


Inquire at our nearest agency for a asat 
of Whitman’s Poster Stamps or send 
two-cent stamp to 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


ri: nt Your newspaper, Oy wn 


$5, Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. P 


ry for press catalog. 
GS samples.&c. THE PRESS CO. Meriden, 


JAE 
Will pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 


to distribute 100 FREE pikes. Perfumed Borax Soap | 


Powder among friends. No money req 


R. WARD BORAX CO., 212 Institute Pl., Chicago | 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


e*)Constant demand. Devote all or spare time, 
= Correspondence Course Not Required. 
Past experience and literary ability 
Q unnecessary. DETAILS FREE 
— Atlas Publishing Co. 317 Cincinnati, 0. 


Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 
Turns night into day. Gives better i 


Fo: Try ry In Your Own Home 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps 


ls, child can carry it. 
Makes its light from common gasoline. 
No wick. No chimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to 

whom we can refer new customers. Take 

advantage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 

OFFER. Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 

243 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


by experience. I asked her how she knew 
these things, and she said it was because 
she had borne children, and knew be- 
cause no child would accept the teaching 
of the parent until that teaching had been 
tested. 

The argument endured until late bed- 
time. We went over our married life step 
by step and tested her theory. We 
studied our dealings with our own chil- 
dren, and found her theory sound. Before 
we retired she said the only philosophy 
she found satisfactory was that of the 
Bible, and only that after she found faith. 
She argued that faith is the sum total of 
human philosophy; that if she had had 
faith in me and tin her our troubles in 
married life would have been impossible; 


| if the children had not outgrown the faith 
| of their infancy we would have had no 


trouble with them. Because we lacked 
faith and trust in each other we had 
suffered, and if we lacked faith and trust 
in One higher we would suffer. 

Her philosophy was very simple, but 


| convincing. 


THE question of children we have dis- 
cussed very fully. Whenwewere mar- 
ried neither had spoken of children even as 
a possibility, nor for months did we discuss 
the desirability or advisability of having 
children. When it became certain that 
we were to be parents both of us rejoiced 
exceedingly. Vet I doubt now whether 
either did desire a child at that time— 
each rejoicing because each thought the 
other rejoiced. Our second child we 
rejoiced over for another reason! We 
both. desired another child because we 
believed the lot of an only child an 
unhappy one. After that we decided that 
on account of my wife's state of health 
another would be more in the nature of a 
catastrophe than a blessing; yet over the 
last one my wife rejoiced more than over 
either of the others, and I believe, if 
there are degrees in mother-love, she 
loved him more than either of the others, 
while I resented his coming because he 
imperilled the life of my wife, and robbed 
me of many years of close companionship 
with her. 

Now that they are grown we have 
decided that each was a blessing and that 
there should have been others. And chis 
we know—no man or woman knows the 
fullness of life who has not had children, 
and that the years of sacrifice for their 
sakes are best. 


E HAVE time now to talk about 

these things, and time to think of 
them. Recently I have amused myself 
with writing, and after our silver wedding 
anniversary I wrote this review of our 
married life, hoping that some young 
couples would read it and avoid at least 
a few of the mistakes we made. I hope 
so, if only to disprove my wife’s argu- 
ment that our experiences are ignored by 
others until they meet the same or simi- 
lar circumstances. I tried to make it a 
married man’s story and to give the hus- 
band’s views; but after it was written I 


| read it to my wife and we discussed it, 


and so it has come that many of her 
thoughts and some of her personality has 
crept into it. 

Perhaps it has been an uninteresting, 
commonplace life, lacking in adventure 
and excitement without even “another 


woman” or “another man” in it. Per- 
haps many will consider it a failure— 
and, from the viewpoint of the might- 
have-been, perhaps it has not been a 
complete success, although my wife and 
I have agreed that it has been—for we 
have few regrets, and still fewer longings. 

Our children have passed the dangerous 
formative period and they look upon us as 
successes—which is more important than 
all else. We have earned sufficient of the 
world’s goods to care for ourselves, and 
that without taking from others. We are 
contented and satished to enjoy the 
calmer, depassionized pleasures of life as 
they come. We are not rebellious against 
the approach of age, rather the contrary. 
Age seems to us the long peaceful twilight 
after a hard day’s work. Nor do we fear 
the darkness that is coming, expecting in 
it even deeper peace. My wife stated the 
present situation patly on the evening 
after our wedding anniversary when she 
said: “It would he perfect if, at the end, 
we could go together.” 


Says the Cynic 


WE HUMAN beings thrive on fooling 
each other. One reason retired men 
die early is that they relinquish the good 
old health-giving exercise of keeping up a 


bluff. 


I know a woman who can be moved to 
tears by almost anything in the world ex- 
cept real sorrow. 


_ It lookes like a tough winter for the 
initiative, referendum and recall. 


What fakers we men-folks are! At 
home we make our women grant us special 
consideration because we are the “money- 
earners,’ the “providers,” while as a 
matter of fact we get more fun out of our 
business than we get anywhere else. We 

are right in asking for favors when we go 
home, but we are fakers in claiming them 
on the ground we do. If we were honest 
we'd say: “Try your very best to en- 
tertain us, ladies! We are not tired, but 
we are in great fear that we may be 


bored.” 


Speaking of this war, it is curious that 
nations don’t lose their grip oftener than 
they do considering the fact that nobody 
really has much sense. Men are almost 
as nimble and agile and clever as monkeys 
—a wonderful golf or base ball player, 
for example, is fully as clever with his 
hands as an ape. But men haven't the 
judgment that monkeys have—who sel- 
dom lose their tempers and generally 
maintain a humorous view of life. Yet 
both men and monkeys have a common 
fault—the lack of real balance, sound 
judgment, sound ability to weigh values. 
A monkey will cut himself on a piece of 
looking-glass, a man will throw away his 
family and fortune for a flirtation, and 
nations will spend $15,c00,000 a day 
quarreling over a business, the gross in- 
come from which might be $1,000,0c0 
a day. However, you hear of fewer 
monkeys making fools of themselves 
than men. 


The Theater, by Walter Prichard Eaton 
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murdered man’s secretary, and then the 
acquittal of the defendant. 

he sheer novelty of this schcme would 
make the play popular for a while, even 
if less effectively acted. There is nothing 
surprising in its great popularity. 


ONE of the best of the early season 
plays is “The Beautiful Adventure,” 
taken from the French of those gay 
collaborators, de Flers and de Caillavet, 
authors of “Love Watches” and numer- 
ous other audacious and witty comedies. 
But, alas! it has suffered an English 
change into something new and, if not 
strange, at times perilously close to dull- 
ness. This is in part due to the actors, 
but still more to the efforts of the pro- 
ducers to extract the Gallic audacity. 
Perhaps they cannot be blamed, since 
Anthony Comstock found what they 
left in very terrible. But, after all, why 
extract it? The whole play depends 
upon it, and if it is to be acted here at all, 
why not act it as it was written? The 
Puritan blue pencil, as a matter of fact, 
is a highly immoral instrument, for it 
invariably fails quite to cover up what it 
crosses out, and the result 1s that we all 
strain pop-eyed to read what is beneath. 

Dear old Mrs. Whiffen plays the grand- 
mother, and she could surely be as mellow 
and humorous as the text would permit 
her. But Ann Murdock, as the girl, 
would be hard put to, to suggest any more 
romantic passion than she is permitted 
to do. Perhaps, with a better actress in 
the part, the scene between the lovers, 
even as the English version stands, would 
kindle more the ardent lover which lurks, 
after all, in even the most Saxon of 
bosoms. Charles Cherry as the man is 
too good an actor to fail in his part, 
though he is too English for a Gallic rôle. 
The real failure in the cast, however, is 
Ernest Lawford, which is surprising, for 
he is a capital actor of whimsical rôles. 
Here, in the part of the fussy little man 
who is jilted—dry, matter-of-fact, con- 
ceited—Mr. Lawford somehow fails of a 
characterization. He fumbles around at 
a kind of musical comedy character with- 
out bringing a real personality to life. It 
is the only time we ever saw the first and 
best American Hook in “ Peter Pan” miss 
the mark. On the whole, “The Beautiful 
Adventure” is a good play gone somehow 
just a bit wrong. 

Two of our beat light comedy actors, 
John Drew and Ferdinand Gottschalk, 
are appearing together this year in a play 
called “The Prodigal Husband,” by 
Dario Nicodemi and Michael Morton. 
The play has every evidence of being a 
translation from the French, even to the 
locale and names of the characters— 
every evidence except that of form and 
point. It gets nowhere. There is no 
clarity of characterization nor unity of 
purpose. When it is all over, we still do 
not know whether Mr. Drew’s part was 
supposed to be that of a hopeless philan- 
derer or not. All we are sure of 1s that 
Ferdinand Gottschalk’s part was that of a 
man consistently and comically tipsy, and 
that Mr. Drew still has a poise and 


precision and grace of light comedy acting 
like no other on our stage. After all, it is 
worth much to see distinguished acting, 
even in trivial plays. There is nothing of 
the “best seller” either in Mr. Drew’s or 


Mr. Gottschalk’s acting. They have the | 


style of the classics. 

A mere glance at the other plays pro- 
duccd before the middle of Septem- 
ber will show the season’s drift. Lew 
Fields appeared in a rather vulgar farce 
called Phe High Cost of Loving,” a 


farce without music, by the way, for Mr. | 


Fields has now become a “real actor.” 
He always was, to be sure, but some 
eople wouldn’t admit it so long as he was 
Rectan by a chorus. Taylor Holmes and 
Walter Jones appeared in a farce called 
“The Third Party.” A new farce by 
Margaret Mayo, author of “ Baby Mine,” 
and bearing the alarming (or is it alluring’) 
title of “Twin Beds,” made its New York 
appearance in August and was found to 
be less piquant than its name. At the 
Manhattan Opera House a regular Drury 
Lane melodrama, “The Story of the 
Rosary,” imported from, England, made 
its appearance as a successor to “The 
Whip,” while at the New Amsterdam a 
new play by Austin Strong, “The 
Dragon’s Claw,” was exhibited, staged 
by Henry Miller, and was found to be not 
such another bit of fantasy as Mr. Strong's 
“Toy Maker of Nuremberg,” but a 
regular hiss-the-villain melodrama of the 
Boxer rebellion, with the Europeans 
huddled in the legation buildings threat- 
ened with horrible disaster, and their 
ultimate rescue by the United States 
troops. Finally, at the Cort Theater, 
“Under Cover” was exhibited, the ro- 
mantic parlor melodrama by Roi Megrue 
which had the distinction of pleasing 
Boston for an entire season last year. It, 
also, is an excellent piece of work of its 
kind, and unlike most melodramas its 
comedy is not of the “relief” variety, but 
is genuinely related to the play. It be- 
longs, none the less, to the best seller type. 


F COURSE the season is yet young, 

and the more ambitious and serious 
productions are always deferred till later, 
when the more stable theater population 
has returned to town. We can, however, 
sense the general wind currents from 
these early season straws. The bulk of 
our dramatists, like the bulk of our 
younger story writers, are too ready to 
Bat their talents for the easy success 
of ephemeral narrative, for farce and 
melodrama; and anything they might 
accomplish by way of literature, by the 
study of American life (whether seriously 
or comically), by style and distinction, 
goes by the board. Mr. Cohan is just 
now their guiding genius, and his influ- 
ence is doing our stage no good, as some- 
day we shall realize. And yet, para- 
doxically, we have to admit that he, 
above nearly all other producers, does 
what he sets out to do competently and 
thoroughly. If that side of his activities 
could only be emphasized as an example, 
we would rise up and bless him. But it 
isn’t what the others copy. 


Spend two little min- 
utes a day now and 
avoid years of regret 
later. Usethedelicious 


OCGATES 


~ RIBBON ~™ 
DENTAL CREAM 


Regular care of the teeth is 
necessary—and it pays over 
and over in better teeth to 
chew with, better digestion and 
better health. Ribbon Dental 
Cream is convenient and eco- 
nomical to use — it “‘comes out a 
ribbon — lies flat on the brush.” 
It is so delicious in flavor that 
daily care is a pleasure. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. K— 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Makers of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap -lurur- 
tous lasting refined 


@. coupon with 4c 
4 in stamps and we 

will mail you atrial 
f tube and our bookict 
'@ “Colgate Comforts.” 


¢ 
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f Address 


*12 DOWN 


FREE TRIAL 


$1 or more down, according to size and 
style, enables you to play billiards and 
pool on a Burrowes Table of your own 
Small amount each month. Prices from $15 
up. Fullequipmentof Balls, Cues, etc., free. 
Sizes range up to 4: x 9 ft. (standard). 


is adapted for expert play and home 


practice. Portable —used in any 
room —on any house table or on 
its own legs or folding stand. 
Quickly set aside — requires almost no 


room when not in use. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
explaining free trial offer with prices, 
terms of payment and testimonials 
from thousands of owners. 

THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
72 Spring St. Portland, Me. 


Mfrs. Burrowes Rusglers Insect Screens and 
Burrowes Folding Card Tables 
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Are Women Ceas- 
ing to Marry? 


TOUTS TULUM CU LU GUTS LL cc co Re 


Waen they do wed, do they stay married’ 

Are they bearing fewer children? 

Are they losing their taste for home-making? 
Do they prefer careers in trades and professions ? 


These questions are raised in 


THE JANUARY 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


—not only raised, but answered, by the foremost journalist in 
America—Ida M. Tarbell. 


In a series of articles, of which this is the first, she goes to the 
very heart of the so-called “‘woman problem.” The January 
article is called 


“What Women are Really Doing” 
The first of a series by IDA M. TARBELL 


The air has been full of reckless generalization on these ques- 
tions for a long time. It is time now for facts—and Miss 
Tarbell gives them. 


A chance to know 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


A new novel, “Uneducating Mary,” by Kathleen Norris, who wrote 
“Mother,” started in the November Woman’s Home Companion. To 
make it easy for AMERICAN MAGAZINE readers to know the Woman’s 
Home Companion we shall send the November and December numbers 
and the first eight numbers for 1915, all for $1. And if it is not con- 
venient to send the dollar now, you may send it later—but clip the 
coupon and get acquainted with the Woman’s Home Companion now. 


AANNAM A aaea AKAL: AIRAA cee LU eC kee ARR eee 


Woman’s Home ComMPaANION, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Pease enter my subscription for 8 months, for which I will pay $1* on receipt of bill. 
I am to receive, also, the November and December numbers of 1914 with the first chap- 
ters of Kathleen Norris’s novel. 


Street 


* Send 81 now if you prefer. 
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A Real Man 
Opens His Heart 


N DECEMBER, 1912, we published a 

wonderful article by Emerson Hough 
about a wonderful man, “Burns of the 
Mountains.” This article stirred many 
generous readers to contributions to the 
institution which Burns had founded at 
; Oneida, Kentucky. One of our sub- 
scribers, who recently helped him, sends 
this letter. We are taking the liberty of 
printing it without consulting either Mrs. 
Curtis or Mr. Burns. 


November. 

Dear Mrs. Curtis: I thank you very 
much for this timely aid, but can never thank 
you enough, 

It is the hardest time about getting money 
l ever saw, and since July Ist we have had 
only $20 apiece. But our teachers are working 
more faithfully and cheerfully than ever before, 
and we have kept up our dormitory expenses. 
We are determined to pay off our debt (I have 
raised nearly one-third of it) without making a 
new one, and to this end we all signed a con- 
tract that we would make no charge against 
our institution for services ull our debt was 
paid, but live on the general donations coming 
into the ofhce after paying expenses in our 
dormitories. We have more students than 
ever before at this season, but we dare not 
send one away, as we believe that God sent 
them to us. Hrt is a case of “Which shall it be?” 

Pray for us. Ours is a case of real need, and 
we are trusting in God, believing that He 
knows and cares. May God's blessing rest 
upon you for helping our poor children. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. Burns. 


Prize Contests 


PECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT~—In order 

to make room for Mr. Irwin’s war article, 
which came in from Europe at the last mo- 
ment, it was necessary to postpone until next 
month the results of the contest scheduled for 
appearance in this issue. Next month we 
shall, therefore, print the winning letters in 
two contests. 


ALL readers of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
will recall how David Grayson, discouraged 
and disheartened, left the city and began his 
adventures in contentment in the country and 
on the friendly road. From hundreds of letters 
we know that the country is full of David Graysons 
who have had some similar experiences. So in 
our next contest we are asking you to tell these 
experiences, whether they have happened to you 
or to some friend of yours. What we want is 
ersonal stories of adventures in contentment— 
precisely what was done, why it was done, and 
how it came out. We will call this the DAVID 
GRAYSON CONTEST. For the best letters of 
about fice hundred words on this subject we offer 
three prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; 
$5, third prize. Competition closes January 
15th. Winning letters will appear in the April 
number. 

“SHALL WE ARM?” is the question that 
ts put right up to us these days. Has the United 
States enough armament and military defenses? 
This will be the subject of the next contest. Con- 
ditions and prizes same as above. Competition 
closes February Vth. 

Make your letter as personal and autobio-~ 
graphical as vou wish. Your name will not be 
published without permission, Contributions to 
these contests will not be returned, except sehere 
specially requested and postage ts enclosed. 
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ON’T YOU WANT TO READ 
SOMETHING THAT'S A LITTLE 
DIFFERENT ? 


Something that isn’t hackneyed or done to 
death with repetition? Of course you do. Every- 
body does. Then read ApvenTure. It’s the one 
publication that isn’t like this magazine or that 
magazine. ADveNTuREislikeitself and nothing else. 
Don’t get the idea that it reeks of blood and pistols. 
Don’t imagine it’s a member of the ‘‘Gadzooks’’ 
school of fiction. No indeed. ADVENTURE is 
chock-full of interest, excitement, and action. 


It is modern. It is upto date. It covers all 
fields— business, sport, love, humor, diplomacy, 
war, andthe movies. In the January issue there’s a 
corking good complete Novelette called ‘‘O7/ at San 
Nicolas,’ by W. Townend. Also the beginning 
of a stirring four-part serial, ‘‘ The Adventurers,” 
by Arthur A. Nelson. 


Talbot Mundy has another of his Dick Anthony 
stories. Addison will give you a chuckle with his 
**Come-On Charley” series, and there are other 
good things in it. Just get this January number, 
and if you don’t think it’s unusual, interesting and 
wholesome, we’ll miss our guess. 
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VORY SOAP knows no season. It is used winter, summer, 

spring and fall with equal satisfaction. Whether the skin is 
cold and chapped or hot and tanned, Ivory feels mild and 
soothing. It contains nothing that can irritate at any time. It is 
made of the highest grade materials. It is so perfectly made 
that it has no “free” alkali or unsaponified oil. It is mild, pure 


soap — nothing else. 
IT FLOATS 


IVORY SOAP..... Tma 
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That’s where 


| on e the Victrola 
is pre-eminent 


The Victrola brings to you the pure and varied tones of every musical instrument, 
and the beauty and individuality of every human voice—all absolutely true to life. 


Such fidelity of tone was unknown before the advent of the Victrola —the first cabi- 
net style talking-machine; and this pure and life-like tone is exclusively a Victrola feature. 


“Why exclusive with the Victrola?” 

Because of the patented Victrola features, which have been perfected after 

years of study and experiment: 

*“‘Goose-neck’’ sound-box tube—the flexible metal connection between the sound-box 
and tapering tone arm, which enables the Victor Needle to follow the record grooves with 
unerring accuracy. 

Concealed sounding-boards and amplifying compartment 
of wood—provide the very limit of area of vibrating surface and 
sound amplifying compartment, so absolutely essential to an exact 
and pure tone reproduction. 

Modifying Doors— May be opened wide thereby giving the 
tone in its fullest volume; or doors may be set at any degree grad- 
uating the volume of tone to exactly suit every requirement. 
Closed tight the volume is reduced to the minimum and when 
not in use the interior is fully protected. 

Victor system of changeable needles:—A perfect 
reproduction is possible only with a perfect point— 
therefore a new needle for each record is the only positive 
assurance of a perfect point. You also have your choice 
of full tone, half tone or further modification with the 
fibre needle. 


It is the perfection of every part, and its perfect 
combination with all other parts, that gives the 
Victrola its superior tone—that makes the Victrola 
the greatest of all musical instruments. 


There are Victrolas in great variety from $15 to $200 
and any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate them and play 
any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victrolas with Victor Records and Victor 
Needles— the combination. There is no other way 
to get the unequaled Victrola tone. 


Modifying doors 
Sounding boards% 


‘Goose-neck’ tube and tone arm 


AÀ “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REC US Pat 


Victrola XVI, $200 
Oak or mahogany 


System of changeable needles 
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The girl on the 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


cover for 


FEBRUARY 


Look for her 
on your 


news-stand 


Love Story Number 


WOMANS HOME 
PANION 


Do Women Talk Too Much? 


You know her—the “talkative woman.’ 


Possibly she lives across the street and 


you don’t like her; or maybe—perhaps—she lives in your own house and you do. 


But anyway, you know her, and you’ve criticized her a hundred times for “her 


eternal chatter.” 


Is there anything to be said in her defense? 


Ida M. Tarbell thinks there is, 


and she says it very interestingly and forcibly in the 


FEBRUARY 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


It is the Love Story Number; watch for it. 


Every number of the Woman’s 


Home Companion offers a service to mothers which is of unequaled importance. 


TEST THIS SERVICE 


To test this mother service for yourself, 
send the coupon with only $1.00. You 
will receive the Woman’s Home 
Companion for 8 months, in- 
cluding the three big spring 
fashion numbers, and 8 
articles by the experts 
of the Better Babies 
Bureau. And you 
will receive, also, 
the three little 
brochures. 


Woman's 
Home 
Companion 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Please send me the 
Woman's Home Compan- 
ion tor the next 8 months, 
and the three brochures prom- 
ised in The American Magazine, 
for which I enclose $1.00. 


IN SN G ites Sec ain oes o a 


Address................... 


THREE BROCHURES FOR MOTHERS 


These three little brochures, each 
the work of a recognized authority, 
should be a part of the home library of 
every mother. 


1. The Twilight Sleep: is it practical; is 
it available; is it safe—for me? An 
authoritative answer to these questions 
by one of the foremost obstetricians in 
A merica. 


2. Little Helps for Expectant Mothers. 


3. What Every Mother Wants to Know 
About Her Baby. 


es ~~~ ÁÁÁ * 


Contents of The American Magazine 
for February, 1915 


EDITOR'S TABLE 


CULTURE 
ILLUSTRATION IN COLOR FOR 


“DOROTHY SPEAKS IN MEETING” 


DOING THE IMPOSSIBLE 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


MARY GREENE BLUMENSCHEIN 
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Frontispiece 


CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


Putting the Pope in the Motion Pictures 
Illustrated with photographs taken in the Vatican 


GIVING MARY THE DOUBLE-CROSS _ A Story 


Illustrations by David Robinson 


THE MIRACLE. A Story 
Illustrations by E. L. Blumenschein 


WHEN YOUR BACK GOES BACK 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS 


HARRY C. CARR 


THOMAS CRAWFORD GALBREATH 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE 
IDA M. TARBELL 


Making the Hire Worthy of the Laborer 


Illustrated with photographs and diagram 


FOUR LIONS AT ONCE 
Illustrations by F. E. Schoonover 


HEMPFIELD. A Novel 
Chapter V. Nort 
Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


ENGLAND: THE PUZZLE 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


DAVID GRAYSON 


WILL IRWIN 


Are Her People Cool or Asleep? Brave or Blind? 


THE THEATER 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Stage Successes --Foreign vs. American 


Tilustrated with portraits 


DOROTHY SPEAKS IN MEETING. A Story 
by Mary G 


Illustrated with Frontispiece in color 


HOMEBURG’S WORST ENEMY 
Illustrations by Martin Justice 


THE BOHEMIANS 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 
Ezra Meeker 
Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr. 
Charles W. Bryan 
Roy W. Eldredge 
J. C. Sanders 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


MARAVENE THOMPSON 


reene Blumenschein 


GEORGE FITCH 


ALLAN UPDEGRAFF 


Article by BERTHA SNOW ADAMS 
Article by ROBERT H. MOULTON 
Article by WILL M. MAUPIN 
Article by JULIAN A. DIMOCK 
Article by J. S. WOODHOUSE 


To His Imperial Majesty, Nicholas II, Emperor and Autocrat of All the 


Russias 


AMERICA’S GREATEST ASSET (Prize Contest) 


1st Prize—The Immigrant 
2d Prize—Daring 
3d Prize—The Common Man 


PRIZE CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


WHAT OUR COUNTRY WILL GAIN FROM THIS WAR 
lst Prize—We Are Learning That Peace, Not War, is 
CLARENCE LUDLOW BROWNELL 


M. J. STORMZAND 
GEORGE J. DURAIND 


(Prize Contest) 
“Glory” 


2d Prize—New Patriotism and Self-Respect as a Nation 


SIDNEY S. RITTENBERG 


3d Prize—“‘Average Bill Smith” Forced to Get the Saving Habit 


R. T. ARNOLD 


ADDENDA TO MISS TARBELL’S ARTICLES 


BURGESS UNABRIDGED 
DOUGLAS 
I SHOULD SAY SO 


The High Cost of Friends 
Illustrations by the Author 


GELETT BURGESS 
HYPATIA BOYD REED 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
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DOWNRIGHT PLUCK? That in- 
terests you? AMERICAN GRIT? 
And in real life? This book opens 
with it; very first page begins the 
story. 


For fresh fiction, with a good 
fight and a sprinkling of love— 
MIXED IN A NEW Way By A 
BUOYANT, YOUTHFUL PEN—try 
page 16. 


Thrills and then more thrills! 
Stewart White had ’em but kept 
cool, and so got away with his 
life. You GET THE THRILLS 
WITHOUT THE DANGER, on 
page 30. 


Do you want to know How 
ENGLAND IS STANDING THE 
GAFF? Will Irwin's article tells, 
on page 40;—-anecdotes and per- 
sonal observation; vivid, shrewd, 
unbiased. 


George Fitch has a new way of 
having fun with the old home 
town; it’s his town, but seems 
yours, mine, and the other fel- 


low’s. READ AND LAUGH AT 
YOUR PAST. Commencing with 
page 50. 


What a lovely page 35 is! Look— 
now isn’t it? And the story is 
like that. Glance over the sum- 
mary and begin now. WHY 
PUT OFF FURTHER THE HAPPY 
EXPERIENCE? 


A NOBLE LETTER AND A GREAT 
LOVE. Look at the rude and 
wonderful expression on page 23. 
Oh, the beauty of devoted com- 
mon life! 


The last thing in the book, 
among the advertisements: - those 
really interesting pieces of litera- 
ture not usually mentioned in 
this place— you will find the 
MONTHLY GIBE OF FLAGG, the 
master of intimate humor. 
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The American Magazine 


NO MORE INDIA PAPER SETS 


AT THE PRESENT PRICES 


It is necessary at this time to make public the following announce- 
ment to intending subscribers to the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


(1) We will not sell the work printed on India paper at existing 
prices beyond the number of sets now in stock or in course of 
preparation by the printers and binders. 


(2) The book is now almost out of stock and the sets now being manu- 
factured will not be ready for four months. Some 75,000 persons 
have bought the new Britannica and we have been printing from 


5,000 to 7,600 sets at a time. 


The reason we will have to increase the price arises from condi- 
tions over which we have had no control. 


INDIA PAPER HAS GONE UP 40 PER CENT. IN PRICE 


N the past this wonderful thin but fine, 

strong paper has been made in England, 

France, Belgium and Germany. The 
European mills have now either been 
destroyed during the war or have had to 
shut down. Also, the raw materials used 
in the manufacture of India paper—for 
example, jute,—cannot now be obtained 
without great difficulty. 

Again, an embargo has been placed by 
Great Britain on the export of the leather 
used for binding. Besides this, no more 
of the beautifully printed, double-page 
maps from the famous geographical house 
of Justus Perthes, at Gotha, Germany, can 
be obtained until after the war. 

Unquestionably the extraordinary suc- 
cess of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


was due very largely to the attractiveness 
and convenience of the volumes in their 
revolutionary new format. Each volume 
(1,000 pages) is but one inch in thickness, 
easy to hold in the hand, and as easy to 
read as a magazine. 

In view of all the circumstances, we 
cannot continue indefinitely to take orders 
for the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
printed on India paper at the present 
prices. 

We therefore wish to notify intending 
subscribers of an increase in price, soon to 
be effective, sufficient to offset the higher 
costs of manufacturing. Those who want 
a set of the most useful and most attrac- 
tive encyclopaedia ever issued can save 
money by ordering immediately. 


“Something Entirely New in Books”—Learn About It, Before 
the Price is Increased, by Sending us Name and Address 


HE booklet which we will then send 

you will tell you: 

About our remarkable innovation of 
printing the new Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica on India paper, described by the Rev. 
Dr. Aked as “‘an inspiration of genius;” 

About the 1,500 practical experts and 
international authorities who give you the 
whole story of human life and achievement 
in 29 incredibly thin and light volumes, 
attractive to the eye and easy to hold. 
(“You can tuck one of them in your grip,” 
as a college professor said, “for the jour- 
ney’s reading”); 

About the history of this celebrated 
work of universal knowledge, each edition 
more successful than its predecessor, from 


Amer.-6. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
120 W. 32d St., New York 


I am interested in the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and shall be glad to receive by mail 
full particulars about i. 


the first in 1768 to this new 11th edition 
of which more than 75,000 sets have 
already been sold; 

Of its authority and universal useful- 
ness, its world-wide outlook, its extra- 
ordinary comprehensiveness and practical 
utility in every conceivable direction; 

Of the 450 full-page plates (Lace, 
Ceramics, Furniture, Painting, Sculpture, 
Ships, Dogs, Horses, Sheep, etc.), and of 
the 7,000 other illustrations in it; 

Of its magnificent modern maps and of 
the beautiful flexible and limp leather 
bindings; 

What is said of it by great educators, 
great lawyers, great men of business, great 
authors; who are the men and women who 
own it in your state and county, or your 
own town, if you want their names. 

The story of the publication and sale of 
this new edition of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is a veritable romance of modern 
industry. 

The large and handsome prospectus 
which we will send you free will make it 
plain to you why it is the most successful 
book ever published, and why during the 
150 years of its existence more copies of it 
have been sold than of all other encyclo- 
paedias in English, French and German 
combined. 


NEW BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO READERS 
OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Under this heading will be announced each 
month some of the best books by the leading 
publishers. 


“A book to commend to all 
women readers” is 


SATURDAY’S 
CHILD 


the new novel by the 
author of ‘‘ MorHeEr’”’ 


‘$ Mrs. KaTu_een Norris, the author 
of ‘Saturday's Child,’ is gifted with 
acharm of writing so perfect that her 
books, like folk-song melodies, live 
forever in the hearts of the people.” 


Get it at the Bookstore or Library 


Should we recommend to you 
any book of which you do not 
approve, will you kindly write 
to us and tell us why? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Start To-day 
to Keep a 
Record of 
Your Baby 


Send 50 cents for “Our 

Baby's Book,” delight- 

fully illustrated by 

Rose O'Neill. A page 

for Baby's first picture, 

his first step, his pretty 

baby specches. Two valuable booklets with 
every copy—"What Every Mother Wants to 
Know About Her Baby” and “Is the Twilight 
Sleep Safe—For Me?” Address 

Better Babies Bureau 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The Library of 
the Open Road 


DAVID GRAYSON 


If you are enjoying “Hempfield” now, 
don’t forget friend David’s earlier books. 
They are the kind one likes to keep al- 
ways close at hand. Now issued ina 
uniform green limp leather, illustrated 
by Thomas Fogarty. 


Adventures in Contentment 
The Friendly Road — Adventures in Friendship 
Each, net, $1.35. Leather, net, $1.50 
Three volumes uniform in leather, boxed, net, $4.50 


“An American Bunty” 


BAMBI 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


“In a bubble over ‘Bambi.’ That is where 
even the most satiated reader will quickly 
be. ‘Bambi’ is an American ‘Bunty,’ and 
the way she pulls the strings is delicious.”” 
— The New York Evening Post. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


The Editor’s Table 


IDA M. TARBELL, on making the laborer worthy of his hire and the hire 
worthy of the laborer, dominates the March AMERICAN MAGAZINE, a 
number rich in interest and beauty. 


HEN a worker is 
told his wages are 
to be cut or raised, 


when an employer 
is told he must pay higher 
wages, interest begins to boil. 

Ida M. Tarbell’s article in 
the present number of THE 
AMERICAN MaGazINE strikes 
home. All of us who work are 
paid wages in some form or 
another. 

In the years that Miss Tar- 
bell has spent in going up and 
down the country visiting the 
homes of business big and little 
she has made many discoveries. 

One of these discoveries is 
that the new spirit in business 
is trying to make the laborer 
worthy of his hire, and the hire 
worthy of the laborer. Wages 
touch the heart of the problem, 
and Miss Tarbell’s paper gives 
the names of individuals and 
companies that have solved 
the wage question. 

Wages alone do not solve the 
problem of making the laborer 
worthy of his hire and the hire 
worthy of thelaborer. There is 
another factor that far-sighted 
business has found necessary to 
insure industrial success, and 
it is much more complex than 
the wage question. 

When you have finished the 
article on “Wages”? in this 
issue, you will be eager to read 
about “Profit Sharing” in the 
March American MAGAZINE. 
The president of a corporation 
with a capital of ten millions, 
and who began life as a travel- 
ing salesman, says that in his 
business career of forty years 
he never tackled any industrial 
or commercial E so diffi- 
cult to solve as profit sharing. 


The famous author of ‘‘Pigs is Pigs” 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
Who next month begins a new series of boy stories in the American Magazine 


Miss Tarbell explains why 
many plans have failed; she 
tells of others that are suc- 
ceeding, and she makes it 
plain why they have won. 

Her articles are made up of 
fact stories with surprises be- 
side which many fiction stories 


seem tame. The real people 
she presents are made as defi- 
nite and distinct as the charac- 
ters in tales, and more interest- 
ing because they are real people 
who are doing things, the kind 
of men and women you want 
to know. Miss Tarbell sees— 
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The Editor’s Table 


she makes you see and feel— 
the drama in real life. The pic- 
tures are clear, the contrasts 
are sharp—her understanding 
and sympathy deep and fine. 
Miss Tarbell 
proves that the old 
saying, “ Business is 
Business,’ is no 
longer universally 
true. The new spirit 
is to make business 
a profession. And 
when business is 
made a profession it 
becomes the greatest 
of all, because it has 
the greatest power. 


Ellis Parker Butler’s 
Boy Stories 


HEN Ellis Par- 

ker Butlerwrote 
“Pigs Is Pigs,” which, 
by the way, was first published 
in THE AMERICAN MaGazinE,he 
made thousands of people laugh. 
Mr. Butler has written a tale for 
Tue AMERICAN which is the 
beginning of a series of boy 
stories. ‘“‘ Hidden Treasure,” in 
the March number, is about a 
little boy with slender white 
hands who “lay in a bed beside 
the south window, and the big 
mound under the counterpane 
was caused by the plaster cast 
and the pine box that confined 
one of his legs. . . . The days 
were long in which he had to 
remain there, waiting to see if 
the leg he had supposed would 
always be lame might emerge 
from the cast and the box lame 
no more.” 

Beside his bed is the gentle, 
sweet-faced grandmother, and 
they play a wonderful fiction 
game that will make you smile 
while a lump gathers in your 
throat, and moisture dims your 
eyes—a game in which these 
two take the characters of 
Cap’n Bill Duff and Cap’n Tom 
Briggs, two as hearty old curs- 


ing, tobacco-eating, grog-guz- 
zling sea swaggerers as ever 
lived. Gardner Soper shows 
them in a painting in full color, 
which makes the frontispiece 


“The DAVID GRAYSON writings 
simply are to be classed alone, the 
best I have ever read anywhere. 


“He comes nearer reaching down 
into the hearts of his readers than 
any writer I have ever read. 
W. G.S. 


Leeds, Iowa.” 


of the magazine. There is only 
one way in which you can 
realize the originality of this 
tale, its charm, its pathos, its 
humor—that is by reading it. 

The best thing about this 
story is that you will be eager 
for other boy stories that are to 
follow. 


Enter David Grayson’s Hero 


ORTON CARR, in this 

number of THE AMERICAN 
Macazin_E, is the hero of David 
Grayson’s first novel. David 
makes you know the people 
he writes about, and Nort is 
fascinating. In the March in- 
stalment of “ Hempfield,” Nort 
begins to assert himself: the 
staff being left ‘“‘orfunts” by 
the temporary absence of Ed 
Smith, they decide to get out 
a sensational issue of “The 
Star.” 

They do it, too, and awake 
the peaceful quiet of the little 
town. And—this is the real 
story—Nort begins to fall in 
love with Anthy, who is re- 


vealed through letters she used 
to write to Abraham Lincoln, 
telling him all her troubles, and 
mailed by placing them behind 
his portrait. 


New Baseball Series 
by Ring Lardner 


MAN who knows 

baseball, and 
who has an original 
humorous vein, is 
Ring Lardner, author 
of the famous “ Let- 
ters of a Busher.” 
He begins his new 
series in the March 
number with a side- 
splittingappreciation 
of the World Cham- 
pions—his title 
“Braves is Right” 
gives the cue! Lard- 
ner is a great josher, 
but if you know base- 
ball you'll find out he does too— 
and his language! it’s the last 
word in free, natural expression. 


Cleveland Moffet’s ‘‘Doing the 
Impossible” 


FISHING three or four miles 
below the surface of the sea 
results in wondrous catches. 
Cleveland Moffett tells in THE 
Marcu AMERICAN of fantas- 
tic creatures drawn from the 
depths. This fishing is part of 
the work of the government 
steamer “‘Albatross.” 

In seasons and out, in for- 
gotten corners of the ocean 
this fishing goes on, year after 
year, for purely scientific pur- 
poses. The article is a wonder 
story of fact. 


Visiting James Montgome 
Flagg já 


. M. F. has been having vis- 

itors. If you doubt it read 
what he has to say next month 
on the Joys of Being Visited. 
You’ve all been through the 
same experience—that’s what 
makes it so much fun to read. 


THE 
CENTURY 


is a magazine which you cannot afford 
to be without. It contains that which 
thinking people talk about when they 
meet,— the ablest expositions of the 
causes which lay behind the present 
war, the best fiction, the timeliest, 
livest material in any monthly maga- 
zine. If you are not taking it regu- 
larly, will you not accept a special 
offer which will enable you to get the 
next few numbers at a special price ? 
Fill out coupon below, cut it off, and 
enclose with a dollar bill. 


Some Immediate Features 


HAS THE CHURCH COLLAPSED? 


A remarkable article by Edwin Davies Schoon- 
maker. “And now, after all these centuries, 
we find ourselves falling into the same moral 
vacuum in which the Roman Empire fell. Af- 
ter 1900 years it is quite as easy for men to 
thrust bayonets into one another’s hearts as it 
was in the heathen world.” 


PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 


An able and timely article by W. Morgan 
Shuster, author of “The Strangling of Persia,” 
“The Breakdown of Civilization,” etc. 


THE WAR BRIDES 


A vivid and stirring play, by Marion Craig 
Wentworth. Perhaps no single contribution 
on the war will stamp itself more indelibly 
upon the memory than this remarkable drama, 
the characters of which are young German 
women. 


THE INFANTA EULALIA 


will present intimate pictures of court life in 
Scandinavia, Russia, Germany, and England. 
Her observations are strikingly original and 
her sense of humor is pungent. 


WALTER E. WEYL 


the brilliant economist, author of “The New 
Democracy,” will write of the American Voter, 
and there will be other essays by Professor 
James Harvey Robinson, Arthur Bullard, 
Professor R. M. Johnston, H. Addington 
Bruce, Francis Grierson, Edwin Bjorkman, 
Brander Matthews, Eugene Wood, Maurice 
Francis Egan, Professor Edward A. Ross, 
Brian Hooker, and others. 


THE FICTION 


will be furnished by Jean Webster, Virginia 
Tracy, Sophie Kerr Underwood, Katharine F. 
Gerould, Maria Christina Mena, Wilbur Dan- 
iel Steele, P. G. Wodehouse, Albert Kinross, 
Catharine Duer, Henry S. Canby, Robert 
Frost, ete. 


Regular price $4.00 a Year 
SPECIAL 


ers ror. $1.00 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square 


New York 


For the enclosed $1.00 please send me The Cen- 


Febru eens for four months, beginning with 
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ower of Will 


Why is this man master? 


He is unarmed. The 


lion has the physical strength to tear him to shreds 


his mouth is watering, yet he dares not. 


cowed by the man's POWER OF WILL. 


cowed 


Partial List of 
Contents 


The Law of Great Think- 
ing. 

The Four Factors on 
which it depends. 

How to develop analyti- 
cal power. 

How to think “all- 
around” any subject. 
How to throw the mind in- 
todeliberate, controlled, 

productive thinking 

Detailed directions for 
Perfect Mind Concen- 
tration. 

How to acquire the power 
of Consecutive Think- 
ing, Reasoning, Analy- 
sis 

How to acquire the skill 
of Creative Writing. 

How to guard against er- 
rors in Thought. 

How to drive from the 
mind all unwelcome 
thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 

How to develop Reason- 
ing Power. 

How to handle the mind 
in Creative Thinking 
The secret of Building 

Mind Power. 

How the Will is made to 
act. 

How to test your Will. | 

How a Strong Will is Mas- 
ter of Body. 

What creates Human 
Power 

The Six Principles of Will 
training. 

Definite Methods for de- 
veloping Will. 

The NINETY-NINE 
METHODS for using 
Will-Power in the Con- 
duct of Life. 

Seven Principles of dritt 
inMental, Physical, Per 
sonal Power. 

FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS 
for applied power of 
Perception, Memory, 
Imagination, Relf- 
Analysis, Control. 

How to develop a strong, 
keen gaze. 

How to concentrate the 
eye upon what is before 
you — object, person, 
printed page, work 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action. 

How to keep the body 
well-polsed. 

How to open the Mind 
and Body for reception 
of incoming power. 

How to exercise 
Nerves, 

How to throw off Worry. 

How to overcome the 
tyranny of the Nervous 
system. 

How to 
nerves. 

How to maintain the Cen- 
tral Factors of Body 
Health. 

The Law of Will-Power 
in Habits, 

The Mental Law of Habit 


the 


secure steady 


ure. 

Fifteen Methods of mas- 
tering Anger and Irrita- 
bility. 

The Psycho-Physical 
cause of the Drink 
Habit. 

Nine demonstrated re- 
gimes for mastering 
this curse 

ete., ete., ete, 


He is 


Anyone Can Have An Indomitable Will 


It has long been known that the Will can be trained 
into wonderful power—like memory, or like any one 
of the senses— by intelligent exercise and use. The 
trouble with almost everyone is that they do not use 
their wills, They carry out other people's wills, or 
drift along with circumstance 


If you held your arm ina sling for two y s, the mus- 
cles would become powerless to lift a f ver. That is 
exactly what happens, in most people, to the faculty 
we call “* will-power.” Because we never use the Will, 
we finally become unable to use it We degenerate 
into beings little more than slaves—unhappy, dis- 
contented, envious, hoping blindly that “some 
day '’—without any effort—we will attain what we 
most want in life 

“Power of Will,” by Frank Channing Haddock, 
Ph.D., M. S., is a scientific course in Will-Training 
which has helped over 40,000 people. This great 
work provides a thorough course in Will-Training, 
consisting of 28 lessons. It reveals the secrets as to 
how great men train their wills into wonderful power 


For Master-Men 


Master-Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. 8. 
Chinese Ambassador; Lieutenant-Governor Mc Kel- 
vie of Nebraska; G al Manager Christeson of 
Wells-Fargo Express Co.; Asst. Postmaster-General 
Britt; E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. Art Metal Con- 
struction Company—and literally thousands of 
other men of action and ambition like them—read, 
use and praise “Power of Will." 

Its readers talk of it as of a Bible. It has made 
decisive men of action out of the most miserable 
"down-and-outs.” It has cured victims of drink 
and other vices. It has made big men bigger by 
showing them how to use their brains better. It isa 
goad to old and young alike. It has re-awakened 
ambition in men and women who have been turned 
from their life purposes, and shown its students how 
to carry forward their ambitions into consummation 


Is YOUR Will Dormant? 


Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, no 
doubt, you weaved great dreams of what you were 
going to make of yourself. Are they accomplished 
now? Why are they not accomplished? Is it not 
because you lacked a strong, powerful, dominating, 
inflexible WILL? You allowed others to control and 
influence you to their ends, instead of controlling 
others vourself. You let insignificant daily incidents 
everlastingly turn you from your purpose. Gradu- 
ully—like so many of us—you allowed this God- 
given faculty of will to become seotched and 
DORMANT in you. Dr. Haddock has a 
message for you—a real message of emanci=! 
pation from the blasting human curse of in- 
decision and blind habit—a message which 
every man from 20 to 60 years old should get. 


Send No Money—Examine 
Book First 


The price of the book—al- 
though it is really a com- 
plete course in Will 
Training —is only $3.00 
The publishers will glad- 
ly send a copy free, 
for five days’ inspection. 
Send no money now 
Merely mail the coupon 
below, enclosing your 
business card, or giving 
areference. If youdecide 
to keep the book, send 
the money If not, mail 
the book back Tear 
out and fill in the cou- 
pon now, before you turn 
this page. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 
92 Pelton Bldg Meriden, Conn. 


ot 


“Power of 
charge. 
remail the book in 5 days. 


What Readers 
HN Say 


“Never have 1 pur 
chased any books that 1 
have been more satisfied tò 
pay for They can achleve 
wonders if their wachings 


are closely Jollowed.”” Geo 
P. H. McVay, Dept. of 
Finance, City of New 
York 


“The first thing I hap 
pened upon when I opened 
this book was ‘Some Dis- 
eases of the Imagination 
and I tell you that chapter 
alone is worth ten times 
the price of the book i 
wish such a volume had 
come into my possession 

years ago." —Thos. 
‘or 270 Precita 
B rancisco, Cal 

“ You could not buy U 
Jor one hundred times the 
amount I paid for it, if 1 
knew 1 could not get 
another copy."——-R.. E. 
Seay, Pascagoula, Miss. 

“I think ‘ Power of Will’ 
ts one of the greatest books 
ever writen." —Emil H 
Bensch, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., Can 

“IJ you haa all the cor- 
respondence courses on the 
market and Uf you studied 
them for ten years you 
could not succeed in mas- 
tering the system discoe- 
ered and laid bare by this 
twentieth century Genius.” 

wm. W. Long, Cle- 
burne Springs, Ark. 

“The book backs up 
every Statement and claim 
made in your advertising." 
— l Muntean, 4310 
Broadway, Galveston. 

I believe I have re- 
ceived more permanent 
good from it, than from any 


other book I have ever 
studied." —Watt C. Car- 
ter, So. Coffee & Spice 


Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

‘I find that this book ts 
really more than you claim 
u to be and I consider that 
1 have received a bargain.” 


—H. R. Juhnson, Guar 
anty Trust Co., of New 
York, N. Y. 


* We have recommended 
the Power of Wil” o a 
number of Institute sub- 
scribers.”’-—J. Q 
Jones, Sales Mgr., 
The Alexander 
Hamilton Inst 


Pub. Co., 
92 Pelton Bldg., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen; 

Please send me a copy 
Will” without 
I agree to remit $3.00 or 
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The distinction that results from this 
long experience and from the care- 
ful craftsmanship that has always 
been maintained, is apparent when 
ever you pick up any article made 
by THE GORHAM COMPANY. cn 
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CULTURE 


E DO not believe that any one nation 

was ever the sole repository of culture, or 

that any true culture has ever been per- 

manently gained or lost to civilization by 

the rise or fall of nations. Greece per- 
ished, but Greek culture still lives. The greatest body of 
culture ideas the world has known came from a small, weak, 
subject people, living in a barren land. 


We do not believe that culture can be forced by one 
people upon another. Culture, if it be true culture, has 
that within it which is self-propagating. It lives. It knows 
no more of national or race lines than a bird. All that is 
lasting and sound in German culture, for example, has 
already conquered the earth, or is conquering it. We 
could be no more thoroughly subdued by German culture, 
by Martin Luther, Goethe, Kant, Wagner, or the German 
methods of administration, if the Emperor William were 
to sacrifice his last man upon the field of battle. Nor could 
the allied armies of all Europe extinguish one iota of 
German culture which was true culture. 


We still think that the truly cultured man, like the 
truly cultured nation, is not arrogant, but teachable; that 
he does not seek German truth, or English truth, or French 
truth, or American truth—but truth; that he is simple in 
his life and humble in his point of view, and that he is 
courageous with the courage which is willing not only to 
die for his convictions when the multitude is with him, but 
to die with equal quietude for his convictions when the 
multitude is against him. He may even be brave enough 
not to kill his fellow men when his country is mad with 
the lust for killing. We still think that the truly cultured 
man will not “calculate the chance of living or dying, but 
will consider whether in doing anything,” as Socrates says, 
“he is doing right or wrong, acting the part of a good 
man or bad.” 

Ray STANNARD BAKER. 
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“Please,” the wistful voice went on, “I only ask the right to grow, just to grow. 
I want this society, oh, I want it! And I can’t have it now unless you help me—”’ 


Illustration for ‘“Dorothy Speaks in Meeting” (see page 47) 


REMARKABLE Adventures of a young American who persuaded | the Holy 
Father to appear in Motion Pictures 


Doing the Impossible 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


Illustrated by Photographs taken in the Vatican 


Putting the Pope in the Motion Pictures 


ARLY in February, 
1913, James Slevin, a 
young American of ad- 
venturous and enter- 
prising turn, arrived in 
Europe on the * ‘ Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie,” bent on a mission that 
was generally regarded as hope- 
less. He proposed to get a series 
of motion pictures of the Pope 
and a series of motion pictures 
showing the intimate life of the 
Vatican. Many had tried to 
take these pictures, and all had 
failed. Large sums had been 
offered and every influence em- 
ployed to obtain the Holy 
Father’s consent, but the reply 
had invariably been unfavorable. 
In one instance the president of 
an important motion picture 
concern, himself a devout Catho- 
lic, had been excommunicated 
through over-zeal and impor- 
tunity in this direction. Never- 
theless, Slevin was confident 
that he could succeed. 

Who was Slevin? A hand- 
some, strapping fellow from 
California, rather a rolling stone, 
but full of resourcefulness, who 
for several years had been a 
writer of thrilling melodramas 
and motion picture scenarios 
and had finally become the 
manager of a motion picture 
company. But he had tired of 
this, he wanted to do something 
bigger, and the biggest thing he 
could think of was the Pope in 
motion pictures. To this idea 
Slevin was the more drawn be- 
cause as a youth in California 
he had studied at a Jesuit college and 
while there had learned to speak Latin. 

“I had thought of the holy shrine at 
Mecca,” he said to me, “and shall prob- 
ably go to Mecca later with a motion 
picture outfit, but that will require years, 
to master Arabic and perfect a disguise, 

so I started with the Pope.” 


James Slevin 


A young American who achieved the impossible. 
After eighteen months he persuaded the Pope to 
appear in the movies. To accomplish his pur- 
pose he learned Italian, showed the Pope all sorts 
of films—even made special moving pictures of 
the King of England to use as an argument— 
and finally succeeded in removing every objection 


No Easy Task Had Slevin 
LEVIN’S confidence of success was 


based on the American notion that it 
is hard. to stop a man, even without 
money or influence, if he has a big idea and 
works at it with persistence and intelli- 
gence. No one questioned that his idea 


was big enough, and he had 
easily secured the backing of 
a motion picture company, the 
Kinemacolor, for his mission to 
Rome. He also had letters and 
introductions to Roman Catho- 
lic dignitaries who might assist 
his purpose. 

What the American chiefly 
relied upon, however, was his 
ability to convince the Pope, if 
he could gain a hearing, that the 
progress of the world made it 
right and necessary that the 
Holy Father submit himself to 
the motion picture ordeal. Sle- 
vin had a dozen arguments to 
prove this, but he must be able 
to present these arguments in 
person, which involved many 
difficulties, one being that he did 
not speak Italian and could not, 
therefore, address the pontiff in 
his mother tongue. 


This was an important point 
since here was no task for a 
routine interpreter, here was 


need of a man able to reason and 
persuade through his own power. 
Accordingly Slevin decided to 
learn Italian, and set about this 
so diligently that, within three 
months of his arrival in Rome, 
he was able to express himself 
understandably in the language 
of the country. Now he was ina 
position where he could talk to 
the Holy Father. But how was 
he to make an effective personal 
appeal? 

he Californian trusted here 
to the inherent value of the 
motion picture itself. The Pope 
did not realize the importance of this 
new invention, with all of its vast educa- 
tional possibilities, for the simple reason 
that he had never seen a first-class motion 
picture exhibition. This the American 
had ascertained, the fact being that Pius 
X (who, of course, never entered a the- 
ater) had only had a glimpse of some 
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Cardinal Gibbons of Balti- 
more at an ancient church 
in Rome where St. Peter 
and St. Paul were sheltered 


amateur and inferior motion 
picture entertainments Or- 
ganized for the servants of 
the Vatican. If he could now 
be induced to look at the 
gorgeous Kinemacolor crea- 
tions, the pageantry of the 
Durbar, the grandeur of 
Niagara Falls, the wonders 
of the Panama Canal, he 
would, Slevin felt sure, listen 
willingly to further argu- 
ments, being already half 
convinced by the silent elo- 
quence of the films them- 
selves. 

“I counted on the Pope’s 
great intelligence,” said Sle- 
vin, “to assist me, once he 
saw with his own eyes what 
motion pictures really are, 
and understood what they 
mean to the world at large 
in diffusion of knowledge.” 


Films for the Pope 


S SO much depended upon this exhi- 
bition the American spared no pains 
to make its appeal to the Pope as strong 
as possible. He made a special trip to 
Venice to get the most effective motion 
pictures of the pontiff’s former home, 
and of his old church, St. Marks, and of 
the Grand Canal, and other places in the 
beautiful city where Pius X had lived so 
happily for many years. Then Slevin 
visited Malta, and recorded in motion 
pictures the proceedings of the Euchar- 
istic Congress, an important Roman 
Catholic gathering that the Pope would 
be glad to have brought visually before 
him. 
Finally, with the same painstaking 


Mr. Slevin, the irrepressible, at the left with 
his moving picture cabinet back of him. 
is the throne room in the Vatican, usually 
reserved for kings, princes and ambassadors 


effort, Slevin journeyed to London 
and, after some negotiations (that 
would make a story, too) succeeded 
in taking a close-up motion picture 
of King George, smiling pleasantly 
and lifting his hat, as he descended 
the steps of Buckingham Palace. 
This would convey to the Pope’s 
mind the thought that if one of the 
earth’s great rulers was thus willing 
have his motion picture taken 
why not another? 

Meantime, through letters and 
through his personal charm, Slevin 
had come into the good graces of 
Cardinal Merry del Val, the Papal 
Secretary of State. 

“There is the most wonderful 
man I have ever met,” said Slevin. 
“He is great in every way, as a 
linguist, a diplomat, a priest, an 
executive. He is a fine musician 
and he has a genius for mechanics. 
In one lesson he understood the com- 
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plicated mechanism of the kinema- 
color projecting machine as well as 
the method of taking pictures in 
color.” 


Making Pictures at the Vatican! 


TPE cardinal permitted Slevin 
to show him privately the Kine- 
macolor films that had been selected 
with so much care, and was so de- 
lighted with the exhibition, that he 
agreed to lay before the Holy 
Father the matter of a motion pic- 
ture exhibition in the Vatican, a 
thing that had never taken place 
and that was, in fact, looked upon 
as almost sacrilegious. Great then 
was the general surprise and great 
was Slevin’s joy when His Holiness 


consented, fixing the afternoon of June 
11, 1913, at half past four, for the occasion 
and for the place nothing less than the 
pontiff’s private throne-room, opening off 
from his private apartments. Here, in- 
deed, was an innovation! A motion pic- 
ture machine in the heart of the Vatican! 
The Pope at the “movies”! 

As the important day approached the 
demand for invitations to this extra- 
ordinary entertainment became so great 
that the situation was embarrassing. 
Every cardinal, every prince, every mon- 
signor in Rome wished to be present, and 
all the distinguished members of Roman 
society. The Pope was to have a motion 
picture show—and immediately it became 
a great social function, so much so that, 
finally, to avoid jealousies, His Holiness 
decided to issue no invitations. He would 
see the pictures alone with his secretary 
of state and the members of the papal 
household. Also his two sisters might 
be present and his niece, but no other 
women. 

Slevin purposed to make his 
personal appeal during the ex- 
hibition, and for days he worked 
at his speech, memorizing it in 
Italian so that nothing should 
be left to chance, and, when 
the afternoon came, every- 
thing was ready—the pictures 
and the man. 

At half past four, in the 
great red and gold room of the 
Vatican a small company was 
gathered: Cardinal Merry del 
Val, in red hat and flowing red 
robes, Monsignor , Master 
of the Chamber; Archbishop 
—, Master of the Sacred 
Palace, two Knights Chamber- 
lain of the Sword and Cape, 
and the whole body of prelates 
of the papal household, all in 
full court regalia. Also the 
sweet-faced sisters of the Pope 


Cardinal Farley of New York entering 
the cloister of the church of St. Clement, 
Rome, with a resident Dominican priest 
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Catholics in the United States can now see in the movies more of the life of the Vatican than 
they could get a chance to see in Rome—thanks to the extraordinary persuasive powers of a 
young American who induced the Pope to appear in motion pictures. In this photograph Pope 
Pius X is being carried in state to the grand ceremony of the investment of the new cardinals 


and the Pope’s niece. Also James Slevin, 
in full evening dress, with a copy of his 
Italian speech anxiously folded in his 
breast-pocket. 


Pius X at a Private View 


ROMPTLY on the hour the doors 

opened, and the Pope, dressed in white, 
entered without ceremony, walking before 
his confessor. His Holiness did not seat 
himself, as on formal occasions, upon the 
cushions of the carved and gilded throne 
chair, but moved about simply, while the 
little company came forward one by one 
and, kneeling, kissed the great square 
emerald of his ring, with its old-fashioned 
pearl setting. After this Cardinal Merry 
del Val led forward the American, who had 
been standing apart, and presented him 
to the Pope. 

“This is Mr. Slevin, whom Your Holi- 
ness remembers,” said the cardinal. 

“Oh, yes,” said Pius X, “I remember 
very well.’ He referred to a previous 
occasion when the American had been 
formally presented. 

The Californian knelt and kissed the 
ring, and then the pontiff raised him 
graciously and said: “It is very kind 
of you to give this exhibition.” 

ere was Slevin’s opportunity, and 
immediately he began his speech. He 


expressed gratitude for the immense 
honor that had been done him. This was 
the proudest moment of his life. Like all 
good Catholics it had been his dearest 
wish to make a pilgrimage to Rome to 
see His Holiness and to receive his bless- 
ing. 

Unfortunately, there were hundreds of 
millions of the Pope’s loyal children for 
whom this long and expensive trip was 
impossible. In the name of these millions 
of poor people in distant lands, who other- 
wise would never have an opportunity to 
see the Holy Father, Slevin begged per- 
mission to use the wonderful Kinemacolor 
art, superior to anything of its kind, to 
satisfy the longings of these hungry, pious 
hearts. 

The Pope smiled indulgently, and some- 
thing warned the American to postpone 
the remainder of his plea. 

“Well, we are ready,” said Pius X, and 
seated himself on a red and gold chair 
that Slevin had taken pains to place in 
a most advantageous position. Cordinal 
Merry del Val took the seat at the right 
and Slevin a seat at the left of His Holi- 
ness. Next to the cardinal sat the Pope’s 
confessor, and then came the two sisters 
of the Pope, dressed simply in black, and 
the Pope’s niece, quite a pretty girl. Just 
back of the niece sat Slevin’s secretary, 
who leaned forward from time to time 


and translated into Italian for the ladies 
the English legends of the pictures be- 
fore their eyes. 

So they sat with eyes fixed upon the 
motion picture screen that had been 
strangely set up facing the papal throne. 
This screen was framed in red silk draperies 
from the Vatican stores, the silk being of 
the same weave as that worn centuries 
ago by the doges of Venice. At the op- 
posite end of the room stood the project- 
ing machine, placed for greater seemliness 
in a cabinet painted to match the dark 
mahogany of the walls. 

“I don’t mind telling you,” said Slevin, 
“that when I looked around this magnifi- 
cent room and realized that I was sitting 
beside the Pope of Rome in a place that 
was hallowed by the glory of centuries, 
where kings and emperors had been 
crowned—well, it rather got my goat.” 


Delight of the Pontiff 


HERE were ten numbers in the mo- 

tion picture entertainment, beginning 
with moths and butterflies in brilliant 
colors and ending with forty gorgeous 
sunsets in Egypt, one of the Kinemacolor 
masterpieces. His Holiness was greatly 
astonished and delighted at these beautiful 
effects. 

“It is marvelous!” he exclaimed; “it 
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is as natural as if one were looking out of 
a window.” 

When Pius X saw the pictures of his 
beloved’ Venice his face became radiant, 
and he clapped his hands saying, “Bravo! 
Bravo!” And he was much interested in 
the scenes at the Durbar, especially the 
procession of elephants. 

At one moment Slevin asked the Holy 
Father if he was tired, but Pope Pius 
answered him immediately, “No, by no 
means. I wish to see it all. I am quite 
comfortable.” 

So they sat there for two hours while 
the films flashed by—Niagara Falls, the 
Eucharistic Congress, flowers growing 
miraculously from bud to bloom by speed 
magnification, the Panama Canal, and 
imposing groups showing the Emperor 
and Empress of Germany, the King and 
Queen of England, the Prince of Wales 
and many others among the notable per- 
sonages of Europe. 

When the entertainment was over the 
Pope said to Slevin: “We have been 
greatly pleased and entertained. You 
are a fine type of American.” ‘Then he 
smiled sweetly and added: “Of course, 
we are a very good audience, because we 
never saw anything so extraordinary be- 
fore.” 

Again Slevin seized his opportunity 
and, continuing his appeal, he spoke of 
the two hundred and fifty million Catholics 
scattered over the earth whose hearts 
would be cheered, whose zeal would be 

uickened, if they could see the Holy 
ather moving before them as in life. 


Motion pictures from the Vatican would 
appeal to the faithful in all lands and in 
all tongues as wonderfully as the Miracle 
of the Pentecost. 

The Pope smiled mysteriously as be- 
fore, and again the American paused. A 
subtle instinct told him to avoid a definite 
refusal. Once more they all knelt and 
kissed the fisherman’s ring on the pon- 
tiff’s white hand, and then the Holy 
Father withdrew. 

The entertainment had been a great 
success; but Slevin knew in his heart 
that Pius X would not consent to the 
motion picture plan. 


What Saved Slevin 


T WAS a serious situation. The Ameri- 

can had spent months in Rome under 
heavy expense and the Kinemacolor peo- 
ple in New York were growing impatient. 
They had cabled that Slevin must get a 
definite answer, “Yes” or “No.” And 
he had cabled back: “If you want ‘No’ 
for answer you can get it immediately. 
If you want ‘Yes’ you must wait and 
get it my way!” The Roman Catholic 
Church was not to be hurried. It was this 
that saved Slevin, his stubborn unwilling- 
ness to be placed in a position where he 
could be definitely refused. To be re- 
fused was to fail, and he must get those 
motion pictures. He never allowed him- 
self to doubt that he ultimately would 
get them. 

Difficulties multiplied, however, before 
the confident promoter. Within a fort- 


night it was made clear to him, by 
courteous indirection, that his effort was 
hopeless. The papal authorities were 
most friendly, they appreciated his serv- 
ices, and proved it the day following the 
exhibition, when a delegation from the 
Vatican waited upon Slevin and pre- 
sented him with a blue and gold certificate 
of knighthood, bene merenti, together with 
a gold decoration bearing the Pope’s 
image. 

But nothing was said about the motion 
picture privilege, and the American wisely 
said nothing. He was not in a hurry. 
He was enjoying himself in Rome and was 
glad to give pleasure to others. He was 
interested in art, in pictures, in life. He 
talked charmingly at luncheons. He was 
apparently a person of princely leisure 
who loved to entertain his friends. Back 
of his serenity was the haunting conscious- 
ness of trouble brewing at the base of 
supplies. 


Months of Fruitless Effort 


HERE followed months of waiting 

and of fruitless effort, during which 
Slevin was obliged to return to New York 
and make new arrangements, in fact to 
organize a new company when the Kine- 
macolor people lost heart. So tempting 
was his plan and so contagious his enthu- 
siasm that a day came, early in 1914, 
when Slevin walked out of the office of 
a certain Wall Street multi-millionaire 
with twenty-five thousand dollars to his 
credit and the papers of incorporation of 


One man, a good Catholic, who tried to get moving pictures of the Pope, was excommunicated for his over-zeal, 


Another spent $150,000 at the task and failed. The man „who succeeded is described in these pages. 
tactful, ingenious and persistent almost beyond comprehension. 
hall of the Vatican for the investment of new cardinals (1914). 


He was 


This picture was made in the great consistory 
The present Pope, Benedict XV, is in the group 
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the Sacred and Historic Film Society, 
signed and sealed, in his pocket. And 
Aarch, 1914, found him back in Rome in 
his spacious apartments on the Pincian 
hill near the Villa Borghese, whence he 
looked forth morning and night upon the 
grandeur of St. Peter’s. He proposed to 
get those motion pictures of the Pope. 
Meantime the news had spread among 
other companies that Pius X was in- 
terested in motion pictures. Slevin’s ex- 
ploit had made a great sensation. It was 
realized that here was a prize worth 
millions ready for someone. Films of the 
Vatican! Films of the Holy Father! All 
the big motion picture concerns in Europe 
and America were stirred to action, and 
when Slevin arrived in Rome he found 
five powerful rivals already established 
there, each pulling frantic wires and mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to gain favor with 
the Pope. The situation was more diff- 
cult than it was before. 


He Asked Nothing—and Waited 


LEVIN had one great advantage, how- 

ever, over other aspirants: he knew the 
vanity of slap-dash business methods in 
this venerable court, and he sat him down 
to wait patiently and good-naturedly 
while his rivals hustled. He watched 
them make their moves, force their cam- 
paigns and finally come to the point of a 
definite demand for motion pictures. 
Then, one by one, saddened or angered, 
he watched them depart from Rome, 
baffled by the ancient diplomacy, silenced, 
definitely refused. And still Slevin waited 
on Pincian hill, asking for nothing. 

Weeks passed. The American enter- 
tained delightfully. He fortified various 
friendships. He saw much of Cardinal 
Merry del Val. But in all his talks at 
dinners and social gatherings Slevin sedu- 
lously avoided any reference to his motion 
picture purpose. To some sympathetic 
archbishop or monsignor who asked if he 
was making progress he would shake his 
head and say, “No, there is nothing to be 
done, the matter has been decided.” And 
he would add quite sincerely that it seemed 
a pity the world should be deprived now 
and in years to come of the animated 
image, the motion picture memory of so 
great and holy a man as Pius X. What 
more precious treasure could the Vatican 
have among its relics of departed saints, 
he would suggest, than these wonderful 
living photographs that science had made 
possible? Would it not have been a crime 
against posterity if the Catholic Church 
could have had motion pictures of St. 
Paul and St. Peter, and had failed to get 
them? 

Such seed for serious thoughts Slevin 
sowed with delicate persistency when- 
ever the occasion offered. He did this 
in a resigned, impersonal way, as if 
he were not pleading his own cause but 
rather that of humanity, and thus, amia- 
bly, unobtrusively, and undiscouraged, 
he let the weeks pass. 


But He Meant to Have Those Pictures 


INALLY, one day in the early summer 
of 1914 the American called upon 
Cardinal Merry del Val and announced 
his departure for America. He would 
wait for the approaching Consistory, 
when new cardinals were to be made, then 


Pope Pius X in the movies. Here 
the Holy Father is in his study in 
the Vatican where the great Papal 
messages to 250,000,000 Catholics 
are written. The man who got 
these pictures used a lot of brains, 
and spent quite a lot of time 


he would say farewell, with affectionate 
memories of the Vatican. And he begged 
the cardinal to accept a little souvenir 
which he desired to offer to His Holiness. 

“There is no need of a souvenir,” said 
the cardinal, “you will be pleasantly 
remembered here.” 

The American insisted, however, that 
he wished to spare His Holiness future 
annoyance in connection with motion pic- 
ture exhibitions, and had collected from 
various motion picture companies in 
America a large number of the best films 
that he could find, on all suitable subjects. 
These films (they were worth thousands of 
dollars) he was presenting to the Vatican 
with gratitude for kindnesses and honors, 
together with a very fine projecting ap- 
paratus. The Pope could now have his 
own motion picture entertainments. 

The cardinal was much pleased with 
this generous gift and assured his enter- 
prising friend that if it had been possible 
to grant the motion picture privilege to 
anyone it would have gone to Slevin. 
Whereupon the American expressed him- 
self as happy at this mark of confidence, 
and withdrew. 

“T had done all that I could think of 
for the moment,” explained Slevin, “and 
if my efforts had failed,” —he smiled 
eagerly—“ I suppose I should have found 
some other way to get those pictures.” 


Success at Last! 


UT his efforts did not fail. The spirit 

of progress was not to be denied any 
longer, and a few days later a note came 
saying that if Mr. Slevin would present 
himself at a certain door of the Vatican 
at a certain hour with his motion picture 
apparatus it was possible there would 
be developments of a nature that would 
much interest him: 

The developments were that he was 
allowed to take a motion picture of Pius 
X in an imposing ceremony. And on 
subsequent occasions he was given similar 
opportunities to take other scenes in the 
Vatican, other motion pictures of His 
Holiness in other ceremonies, and to take 
motion pictures in St. Peter’s and in the 
Sistine Chapel, motion pictures of the 
Pope addressing vast audiences from 
the balcony of the Vatican, with pictures 
of cardinals, archbishops, royal chair- 
bearers, mace-bearers, trumpeters, cham- 
berlains of the Sword and Cape, also the 
famous Swiss Guard, the Palatine Guard, 
and the Noble Guard, marching and 
drilling in the papal court. In short, he 
was allowed to get the pictures that he 
had come to Rome to get and that no 
one else had been able to get. 

“T don’t know exactly how it came 
about,” explained Slevin. “You might 
say that I never had formal permission 
to take those pictures. I just went ahead 
and took them, and no one objected or 
paid any attention to me. I was never 
obtrusive and I never asked for anything, 
but things seemed to happen in a wonder- 
ful way. Doors would open and proces- 
sions would come along and the Pope 
would appear, just as I had my picture 
machine ready. I think they saw that 
I was sincere and they felt the force of 
my arguments, although they could not 
say so officially and, summing it all up, 
I guess it was a case where you conquer 
by yielding.” 


Giving Mary 
The Double-Cross 


NE of his seconds was peeling 

the gloves from the illustrious 

fists of my friend Bunch Dorgan 

when I squirmed past the door- 

keeper and entered his dressing- 

room. The fight had just ended. Bunch 

had repulsed another assault upon his 
championship. 

In the dressing-room across the crude 

wooden passage—more like a cattle run- 
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way than a corridor—I could hear the 
sound of someone sobbing. It was the 
defeated boxer. His dressing-room was 
empty except for his manager, a fat 
little person who looked paler and more 
shaken, if possible, than the boy whom 
Bunch Dorgan had beaten. I peeked 
through the crack of the door and saw 
the half-naked fighter sitting on the edge 
of his rough rubbing table with his face 


hidden in his stained, water-soaked box- 
ing gloves. There was no one to help 
him dress or to strip off his fighting har- 
ness. 

He was a deserted derelict. He had 
failed, and he was through. He was a 
flash in the pan, a promise never made 
good. At twenty-two he was a “dead 
one.” His manager was debating as to 
where he could find a new boxer to 


manage, and the fighter was face to face 
with the problem of making a hard living 
for the little Irish girl at home. His 
easy-money days were over. 


Re dressing-room, on the other 
hand, was crowded. Half-naked 
trainers, still excited over the battle, 
bustled around the champion, elbowing 
the loafers. Obscure preliminary fighters 
with sweaters around their ears jostled 
shoulders with “‘sports” of the cigar- 
stand variety, who ostentatiously pre- 
tended intimacy with the champion and 
whose voices and neckties were of about 
the same key. 

Through the room was an all-pervading 
smell of the ointments with which the 
seconds were rubbing the body of the 
conqueror. 

As I entered, a pale young man with 
glasses and a sidelong satirical look was 
just leaving. Bunch Doren looked after 
him with an effusive smile, rather painful 
affability it seemed to me. As the young 
man left the champion’s smile also left. 


“That’s the sporting editor of the ‘Star’,” 


he said bitterly. ‘‘He said I was sure to 
lose the championship, so I suppose he'll 
pan me on general principles.” 

“Well, you’re still champion of the 
world,” I said heartily. 

“Yeh,” said Bunch indifferently. “That 
old pelican tried to work Stanley Ket- 
chell’s shift on me, and I crossed him wit’ 
my right. I guess there won’t be any 
championship dreams in his family fer 
a while.” Bunch caught sight of m 
evening clothes and suddenly broke off. 
“Didn’t you see the fight?” he asked in 
disappointment. 

“Certainly, I saw the fight,” I replied, 
still filled with the memory of the two 
surging bodies, red in the glare of the 
ring lights, the yells of the crowd, the 
seconds swinging towels, the flash of an 
arm, the wilting body of the beaten 
fighter, the referee counting off the fateful 
seconds with long sweeps of his arm and, 
at last, the triumphant glove of the 
champion raised by the referee in signal 
of the fact that Bunch Dorgan had 


beaten back the attack upon his cham- 
pionship. 

“Then what’s the moonlights fer?” 
asked Bunch, looking with thorough dis- 
approva) at my low-cut vest and my top 

at. 

“I went to a dance,” I explained. 
“But two or three of us slipped away. 
Too tame at a Bachelors’ Ball when I 
could see you fighting for the champion- 


ship.” 

Bunch held up his hand for the tape 
to be peeled of. “Well, I don’t know,” 
he said; “I’ve saw some of them Bache- 
lors’ Balls that wasn’t so tame.” 


I SAT down expectantly on the edge 
of the rubbing table beside his superb, 
dripping young body, but Bunch said, 
with a glance of contempt at my shirt 
front, “Wait till I get some regular 
clothes on and we'll shake this bunch. 
We'll go down to the Turkish bath and 
I'll tell you all about it. I hurt my hand 
on that guy’s bean in the second round 
and I want to get it boiled out. If that 
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big stew’s ever matched wit’ a goat, I’ll 
back him for the world’s championship. 
He’s sure the guy that put the butt in 
butter.” 


[ ATER, in the hot room, when we were 
both in our bath robes, Bunch told 
me of what he called his one-round de- 
- cision over Society. 

“It was that summer I went into the 
discard. You remember?” 

I nodded. In the early days of his 
fight career Bunch had had the mis- 
fortune to kill another boxer. 

“Its one of them things that I don’t 
like to talk about. The guy was bigger 
than me. Gee, when I hit him that 
right cross he went over backward like 
an old tree that’s been cut down! The 
back of his head hit the floor wit’ a bump 


that nearly stopped my heart. I knew 
what had happened to him. I didn’t 
wait fer the referee to count. I run 


across the ring and lifted his head up and 
raised his eyelids. I knew in a minute 
it was all off. The guy never come to.” 

Bunch was silent, with his chin on his 
hands. “There was a trial?” I suggested. 

“There wasn’t no trial,” said Bunch; 
“but there was everything else.. Say, 
if all the guys I had to square was got 
together in an army, you wouldn’t need 
to worry about no t pekes invasion. 
My lawyer was the only regular fellow in 
the bunch.” 

“ You lived with him for a while, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Bunch, “I didn’t have no 
heart for fighting and I went back to my 
old job, driving an automobile. This 
here lawyer give me a job driving his 
car. Say, he was some guy, and so was 
his wife.” 

“What did they have to do with the 
Bachelors’ Ball?” I asked. 

“A lot to do with it,” said Bunch dryly. 
“She was the one that signed the articles 
for me. Late that summer they was a 
little friend of theirs came to visit them. 
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I think she was niece of his wife’s or some- 
thing. Anyhow she was from the desert, 
and her mother had died and they wanted 
to cheer her up or something, They just 
laid themselves out to show her a good 
time. Her name was Mary. I forget her 
other name. All I remember was Mary. 
Well, the trouble with Mary—” 

Bunch hesitated, and I could see he was 
trying to analyze the case of Mary. 

“Homely?” I suggested. 

“Oh, she wasn’t so homely,” he said. 
“But she was kind of homemade. She 
had been raised out there in the desert 
and she didn’t know the steps. You 
could see, just as soon as the bell sounded, 
that she didn’t belong. She knew it, too, 
and she was as scared and timid as a 
cottontail rabbit. 


“WELL, they showed her around, but 
the grand splash was due to come 
off at the Bachelors’ Ball. That year it 
was to be a masquerade. They fixed her 
up a nice little costume like a flower girl, 
and she looked pretty nice. Course she 
wasn’t like one of them regular chickadees, 
but Mary could ’a’ got by pretty near 
any place. 

“Everything was ready and the boss’s 
wife was, getting dressed, when the boss 
came home wit’ a wrecked appendicitis, 
and he beats it fer the operating table. 
The missus throwed a cloak over her 
ball dress and goes to the hospital. 
While they was waiting fer the ambulance, 
she makes me promise I will take Mary 
to the ball. She said no one would know 
on account of the masks. Anyhow, she 
said, she would fix it up wit’ the referee 
so I wouldn’t get bawled-out fer a ringer. 
I didn’t want to do it, but, gee, what 
could I do, wit’ the lady cryin’ and little 
Mary lookin’ so wistful and lonesome. 


“I asked her why she didn’t get some 
of them rah-rah boys to take Mary, but 
she kind of hesitated and says, ‘Well, 
Bunch,’ she says, ‘I hardly know how 
to explain it to you, but the invitations 


are limited to just a few young men and 
it is so late— Then, you see, Mary, 
while Mary is an awfully sweet girl, and 
all that—why, she—’ 

“Irs all right,’.I says, ‘I got you, 
Steve,’ I says, fer I knew it kind of hurt 
her feelings to bawl-out Mary. 


“ AT FIRST she wanted me to wear the 

boss’s moonlight clothes, but I quit 
cold when I triedythem on. Why, there 
wasn’t no front to the coat! There wasn’t 
anything but a rim. The boss’s wife, 
she turned me around and says, ‘Why, 
Bunch, you look as though you had just 
come back from a society function.’ 

“*T look as though I had been in a 
clinch wit’ a house-moving gang and they 
pulled off the front porch,’ I says. 

“Gee!” said Bunch, grinning at the 
recollection, “I had enough shirt front 
to make a circus tent. In a strong light 
I could have hired out fer a moving 
picture screen. 

“T told her I would pay the forfeit 
money and quit, but I wouldn’t wear 
that scenery. So it was finally fixed up 
that I was to wear a clown suit wit’ a 
mask. The dancers was to stay masked 
until midnight. The boss’s wife said 
that just before they came to unmask, 
I was to put Mary into the automobile 
and beat it before the bawl-out come.” 

“How did you manage to get into the 
ball?” I sked. 

“Wasn’t I telling you that the boss’s 
wife knew the referee?” asked Bunch 
testily. “We unmasked before her and 
she passed us into the ring on the quiet. 
Say, you should ’a’ seen that little Mary 
when we got out on the floor. I could 
feel her squeezing my arm like a little 
kid does when he sees Santa Claus in a 
department store when he’s so tickled it 
scares him. She says to me in a kind of 
whisper, she says, “Isn’t it just divine!’ 
she says. She talks like she was in a 
church. To tell the truth, it looked to 

(Continued on page 70) 
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On the level, I didn’t know them guys was so soft. There was 
them two guys on the floor, and all the rest of them Claras 
huddled into a corner like sheep waiting to be slaughtered 


“Its him!’ he exclaimed, ‘It’s him! And I was bitter; and had 
hate in my heart! And he was God’s man! Forgive me, God!’ 
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E SEEMED to fill the whole 

of the big Union Station at 

Chicago as he rushed wildly 

down the steps from the 

ticket office and out toward 
the iron gates, beyond which he could see 
the long line of a waiting train and hear 
the hissing engine. In one hand he 
flourished aloft the streaming ribbon of 
blue ticket he had just purchased; in the 
other he awkwardly clung to a bulging, 
tattered suit case. 

“Iss it—” he shrilly entreated the uni- 
formed man who placidly guarded the one 
open gate—“‘iss it—to Denver?” 

The beseeching look in his eyes gave 
way to a glare as he waited, what seemed 
an age, for the quiet man’s answer. 

“Fourth track over. Leaves in five 
minutes.” 

Then others, many others, came push- 
ing along behind him. Nervously he 
glanced, first one way, then another. 
Self-contained fellow beings brushed past 
him. They too, must be going to Ben- 
ver. 

“Yes,” indifferently returned the con- 
ductor. ‘‘This train has no day coaches. 
All Pullman. You pay extra: six dollars 
for lower, four-eighty for upper. Get 
aboard. You can pay later.” 

He understood little of what this meant. 
But he grasped the main truth: this 
train would take him to Denver and, 
again, of his little money he would have 
to pay yet more. 

ewildered, he asked—and his foreign 
accent was pitched in a high nervous key: 

“Iss it that I can get to Denver the 
sooner on this train than on a train that 
costs not so much?” 

“Much sooner,” laconically answered 
the busy man. 

“I go—then I go. It iss that I get to 
Denver so quick. An’ you take me— 
quick?” There was pleading in his tones, 
and his eyes rested trustfully on the con- 
ductor. 

The porter carried his suit case into the 
rear seat of the car. In a little while 

another man came and took the seat 
facing him. He noticed that the other’s 
clothes were very rich and neat. They 
were even a little gaudy, but he did not 
know that. A large diamond pin gleamed 
from a neat cravat. There were diamonds 
in his cuff buttons. Froma heavy watch 
chain that belted the front of his fancy 
vest there dangled a diamond-studded 
symbol of some order. Above his massive 
neck and shoulders a heavy-jowled face 
looked carelessly at an evening paper. 


THE little man instinctively pushed 
himself far into the window corner of 
his seat. He felt that this man and he 
were not of the same world; yet here they 
were within a hand’s touch of each other. 
His own slouchy suit case was almost 
touching the neatly strapped, full leather 
bag of this man. He drew in his shapeless 


clod of spongy shoe as he caught the 
contrast between it and the highly pol- 
ished, well-shaped boot of the other. 
This man’s face was clean and rosy and 
full-fleshed. He knew his own was rough, 
brown, and furrowed, like the Michigan 
fields after a harrow had gone over them. 
This man had money; he must be wealthy. 
And he—he had no money. A bitter 
gleam came into the narrowing eyes as he 
thought of money. He had not envied 
the other man his clothes or his diamonds 
or his life of ease and pleasure. None of 
these things had moved him. But— 
money! Why had this other man much 
money—so much that he could spend it on 
extravagant self-adornment, while he—he 
had so little money? And he needed it. 
Oh! How he needed money! 

He could have hated this man who had 
so much of what he needed, this man who 
was so near him yet so far off, this man 
who had not even noticed his presence. 
But— Oh, well! He sighed as he turned 
to look out of the window. Oh, well, he 
must not hate. He didn’t begrudge his 
fellow man anything. And he was on his 
way to Denver. At least he should be 
grateful for that. Again he sighed. The 
man in the other seat caught the sigh as 
he turned a sheet of his paper. He looked, 
at first indifferently, then with interest, 
on this wistful-eyed country fellow whom 
a strange fate had thrown so close to him. 
He had never before seen a man of this 
dress and type in a Pullman. He won- 
dered mildly. Then he went on with his 
paper. 

t was an hour before the conductor 
came round. 

“Four-eighty, four dollars and eighty 
cents,” he explained. “Upper two— 
that’s this section. To Denver, you said. 
Four-eighty.” 

The little man drew a much used 
wallet from his pocket, awkwardly slipped 
from it a heavy rubber band and fabo- 
riously finding five one-dollar bills, thrust 
them toward the conductor. 

“I do not care,” he burst forth. “I do 
not care, conductor! I pay you every- 
thing I got—everything if it iss that you 
get me there in time—before it iss that 
it may be too late!” He put forth his 
brown, calloused hands in entreaty. “You 
will do it—iss it not that you will do it, 
conductor? God!’’—he breathed hard 
at the word as he now pleaded with a 
higher power—“‘ you will not let it be that 
it iss too late, God!” 

The man in the other seat stared with 
a new interest. When the conductor had 
gone he handed his paper across to the 
other. 

“I do not read it much—now. The 
mind—it will not stay with me.” 

His face again sought the window. 
After a minute of silence he turned ab- 
ruptly to his companion. 

“I forget. But I thank you; that you 
should want me to read I thank you.’ 


The richly dressed man slowly lifted 
his contemplative gaze from the point of 
his shoe as he replied: 

“ You are welcome, my man.” Then he 
arose and went into the dining car, where 
supper was being served. 


WITH the coming of night the interior 
of the highly polished car glistened 
under the glow of the lights. ‘The little 
man’s face no longer looked toward the 
window, where everything had solidified 
into a mass of blackness. His eyes, used 
only to reflections from fields and trees 
or to the light of a coal oil lamp, blinked 
under this fairy-land enchantment. He 
wondered that there were people who took 
all this as their right. It was not for him; 
only by an accident had he happened to 
come upon it. He felt himself an inter- 
loper. These people were not his kind. 
He felt there was nothing in common 
between them and himself. Moncy had 
made this possible for the few. And so 
money had created a gulf of separation, 
on one side of which were these quiet, 
smiling, low-talking, ease-loving people, 
on the other side, himself. He felt the 
strangeness of it all, but he was not pain- 
fully embarrassed by it. An emotion so 
superior to self-consciousness held him, a 
poignant, heart-stabbing anxiety such as 
these people, he thought, could never 
know. For they had money. 

He had not moved from his seat when, 
two hours later, the other man reappeared. 


- The big fellow seemed friendly as he fell 


into the opposite seat. 
“I didnt see you at supper. Had your 
er?” he inquired. 

o, he—he had had a late dinner and 
he was not hungry. He could not tell him 
that the money was so little and he had 
need of all of it. And now that the 
ordeal of luxuriously dining among these 

eople was imminent, he was timid, too. 

e shrank from it. He knew they would 
mark him as one apart from them. So he 
had put it that way: he had eaten a late 
dinner, and was not hungry. 

The other man did not press him on 
that matter. But he seemed friendly and 
talked on. He told him a little of the 
country through which they were passing. 
In an impressionistic manner that caught 
the interest of the wistful-eyed listener, 
he described how the pioneers, over sixty 
years before, had made their way pain- 
fully and laboriously across this same 
country in their Conestoga wagons, trav- 
eling ten, fifteen, twenty miles a day. 

“We got them beat when it comes to 
spanning the country. In a half-hour we 
can knock out their full day's journey. 
And then at night they stopped. But 
there isn’t any night on a transconti- 
nental railroad. We keep going daylight 
and dark.” 

Then he held the other's interest by 
telling of the fertility of that land. “Little 
fertilizer and big crops. Thats the way 
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This man had money; he must be wealthy 


of it. A man with a head as fertile as that 
wouldn’t ever get bald,” he laughed as he 
stroked his own scanty hair. “All these 
farmers own automobiles, have houses 
with all city conveniences, and they’re 
building banks and organizing loan asso- 
ciations at every crossroads to take care 
of their money. A farmer’s life must be 
a pretty nice life?” he mused question- 
ingly, and waited. 


HE little man answered him. Before 

he was aware of it he was giving this 
richly dressed fellow detail after detail of 
his own experiences as a farmer. When 
he had finished, he became suddenly self- 
conscious. 

“Why iss it that I talk this way at 
you? Youcannotcare. Itissnotyourlife.” 

The big man heartily reassured him: 
“That’s just it; I do care. I want to 
know more about those Michigan farms. 
I may want to buy a farm someday 
myself. And you're just the man to help 
me keep the other man from cheating 
me. But not to-night. It’s time for us 
to turn in. Here, porter,” he called, 
“make up our beds. And to-morrow 
morning I want to talk it all over pretty 
carefully with you. By the way, you'll 


be doing me a favor if you'll eat breakfast 
with me. I can talk and listen better 
when I eat. That’s it; I'll count on talk- 
ing it over at breakfast. We can eat at 
one of the little tables in a corner by our- 
selves. We won't be interrupted then.” 

The big man’s heart expanded under 
the success of his little game. His eyes 
twinkled approvingly, but they were not 
seeing the little fellow across from him. 
He was beholding a former self, whom he 
had forgotten existed. This other self was 
some small embodiment of a man he, as 
a boy, dreamed he might one day become. 
But it was such a dream as only boys and 
poets dream. The big game had engrossed 
him—the game of competition. He had, 
at least, played the big game according to 
the recognized rules. And he had proved 
himself to be among the fittest. Many, 
of course, had succumbed. He had done 
his part toward overcoming them. But he 
had survived. Strange how his boyhood 
notions had undergone such a change! 

Impulsively he turned toward his com- 
panion. He was a boy again! 

“Turn in. It’s time to be going to bed. 
That lower berth—it’s more comfortable. 
You'll sleep better in it. You go to bed 
in it.” 


By the bewildered look in the little 
fellow’s eyes he saw that his act was not 
understood. ‘‘Lower’’ and “upper” were 
strange words. For the instant he was 
disappointed that his generosity was not 
to receive the reward of appreciation. 
Then he smiled: it was not a bad joke on 
him. Besides, the little old fellow would 
probably object if he understood. 

“See,” he explained, drawing aside the 
heavy curtains. “You turn in here. PH 
put on this light for you. See? When 
you want to go to sleep, just push down 


on it. I’m going to crawl in here above 
you. Good night. Hope you sleep all 
right.” 


But the little man did not sleep. For a 
long time his anxiety as to the outcome 
of his journey held him wide awake. At 
last the monotonous accents of the car 
wheels as they sped from joint to joint of 
the interminable track lulled him into 
sleep’s borderland. On after midnight, as 
they swung round an especially sharp 
curve and the very train seemed to hold 
its breath, he was startled into broad 
awakeness. 

He felt wretchedly alone as, in the 
vastness of the night, he lay there, wide- 
eyed, while above and all around him, 
very close, many other human beings 
rested in their beds. Their very physical 
closeness but emphasized their spiritual 
aloofness. Someone, soft-footed, brushed 
past his curtains. He could hear the 
heavy breathing of someone just across 
the aisle. But—how far apart were 
the worlds they lived in! 

The simple faith that had served him 
from day to day as he went about his 
labors on the farm was now slipping from 
him. Was that God who permitted these 
people about him to live in luxury while 
his whole life’s future would be miserably 
wrecked because he lacked a few hundred 
dollars—was that God a just God? His 
soul became embittered as he thought of 
the diamond-studded charm that dangled 
mockingly from the watch chain of the 
man above him. It was merely an orna- 
ment of dress. And yet if he Sue had in 
his possession what it cost, he believed 
he would be able to purchase—yes, he 
could buy a life with it. 

Bitterly he tossed from side to side of 
his berth. Maybe he was wrong to blame 
God in this way. He wished he could go 
out into the night and walk off his bitter- 
ness. A little air would do him good. 
He reached for the window clasp. It was 
the fastening on the shade that his hand 
caught. It sprang up witha whir, reveal- 
ing to the bitter man the clear-cut beauty 
of a prairie night. He fell back on his pil- 
low, his eyes entranced by the star-stud- 
ded heavens that seemed to envelop him. 


ONE bright star off to the south held 
forhim astrange fascination. He felta 
comradeship with it, for he was sure it was 
the same he had often seen from his own 
home. It was like running unexpectedly 
across an old friend in a strange country, 
to find that star out here. Suddenly his 
car shot past a dozen lights of some town. 
He had scarcely seen the lights before they 
were gone. But his star was still there. 
Past some standing freight cars they 
whisked—all in a moment they were gone 
Yet, as his eyes lifted to the star, he 
joyously realized that it had not moved. 
Now and then a cloud of engine smoke 
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blurred it from his vision, but he expe- 
rienced a child’s delight when the star 
reappeared. He tried to understand why 
it was that, although his train was shoot- 
ing forward at a fearful rate and every- 
thing about him passed in a moment, yet 
the star did not move. Then, in an in- 
stant, comprehension seemed to enfold 
him, and he was ashamed. The simple 
faith of his own people returned with the 
message of the star, and his heart over- 
flowed in thanksgiving. 

First his lips silently moved in a pas- 
sionate prayer for forgiveness that he 
should have so far forgotten his God as to 
hate his fellow man. Then he poured out 
his soul in gratitude for everything. He 
thanked God, in childlike sincerity, for the 
steam that was hurrying him across the 
country. He thanked Him for the men 
who were guiding the train across the 
country even while he slept. He thanked 
God for—God! He thanked Him for the 
God who had put the power into the 
steam, the knowledge into the men who 
had harnessed it. Then he thanked Him 
for the steady assurance of that unchang- 
ing star whose message had spoken to him 
from the very footstool of God Himself. 
All things else might change, but God, 
who had been his friend back on the 
farm, remained always the same, like the 
star. Deep in his heart he felt a childlike 
faith that God would be good to him. 


I! WAS yet early when he arose. In the 
dressing-room was another man, whowas 
making all possible haste, since he must 
leave the train at the next station. The 
immaculate toilet set, the handsome bag 
that seemed boastfully to display its con- 
tents as it lay open there on the seat, 
furnished a sharp contrast to his own 
cheap comb and brush that he had ex- 
tracted from his suit case. The bustling 
fellow did not speak to him. For an 
instant the little man’s heart became 
bitter. Then he upbraided himself as he 
recalled the message of the star. 

It seemed to him that the day was very 
old when, with his companion of the night 
before, he entered the dining car. Every 
step was an effort as he proceeded up the 
aisle between the immaculate tables that 
glistened in the whiteness of their cover- 
ings. Self-consciousness overwhelmed him. 
Rather than undergo this ordeal he would 
have gone hungry indefinitely. When 
they reached the end table, partitioned 
from the others, he dropped eagerly into 
a chair. The other man did not appear 
to notice his embarrassment. 

“I always pick out a private table like 
this,” he was saying as he gave his hat to 
a waiter. ‘We can talk better, too, being 


: off to ourselves this way. I expect you’re 


a 


=a 


hungry. Iam.” 

The host ordered the meal, and the 
little man was glad he was not consulted. 
Under the big fellow’s carelessness of 


' manner, he soon lost his self-conscious- 


ness. And when the talk drifted into the 
subject of farming it was easy for him to 
go on with it. 

“You must not guess,” he explained, 
“that I am the big farmer. It iss the 


: little place I have—I had,” he painfully 


corrected himself; “and I raised the grapes 


t and the berries, besides the wheat and the 


grass. You do not know what it iss to 
love the land what you work as we love 


the land in Rooshy. And I loved the 


little farm like I love my 
new countree. Someday I 
get the new farm.” 

He spoke wistfully. The 
man across the table seemed 
very businesslike as he 
asked: 

“You sold your farm be- 
cause you wanted to buy a 
bigger and a better one?” 

“It iss not that way. I 
must sell the farm.” 

For a minute neither 
spoke. Then the little man 
went on. 

“Maybe it iss that you 
have been in Denver? If 
you have been in Denver, 
you will know—maybe you 
will know where it iss that | 
go.” 
Yes, the big man_ had 
been in Denver often. With 
trembling hand the little 
fellow drew from his pocket 
a letter. Awkwardly he re- 
moved it from the envelope; 
with unaccustomed hand 
and eye he tried to find 
some particular place in it. 
Then, despairing, he handed 
it across the table. 

“Tdonot mind. You can 
read it. Then you find the 
place where it says where I 
go to find her. She iss my 
wife. Lena, she write the 
letter. I go to see her. If 
it iss not too late, I see her.” 

The little man’s appetite 
had left him. While the 
other man read the penciled 
sheets, his eyes were turned 
toward the window. 


ROM the letter the man 

gathered that the wo- 
man, about a year before, 
had gone alone into the 
great West in search of 
health. He saw that it was 
the husband’s solicitude and 
urging that had moved her to leave home 
and make the venture. It had meant 
pinching and sacrificing at the time. After 
six months she was very much better— 
so greatly improved that the doctor said 
she would be well by the end of the year. 
Reading into the letter what the little 
fellow had just told him, he saw that a 
few months back the farm, already mort- 
gaged, had been sold. The letter, many of 
the words spelled from the heart instead 
of the head, went on: 


It’s taken a long time for me to write this. 
Now I don’t know how to say it. I can’t come 
home. The doctor says I can’t, and the pain 
hurts too much. The lungs are all right, but 
it’s something else. I don’t know what, and 
the doctor won’t tell me. It’s awful bad some- 
times, but I got to live. I got to see you again 
before I stop living, Ivan. The doctor says I 
got to be operated. Maybe I get well then. 
It will take two or four hundred dollars, and the 
farm money’s all gone. Oh, I long to see you 
and just have you take hold of my hand, Ivan. 
There; when I think of it, I feel better in the 
pain already. Maybe if you be truly here, I 
get well all right. 

The operating can’t be. I do not think of it, 
for the money cannot be. But I do think of 
you. If the pain would let me, I think I would 
start to run to you. Oh—but it hurts now! 


A bitter gleam came into the nar- 
rowing eyes as he thought of money 


At first the doctor’s medicine made the pain 
go away, and I could sleep. But the medi- 
cine is poor now, even when I take the more 
of it. 

The doctor says it cannot be more nor a few 
days or a week. If I knew I could see you, it 
could be longer. You can make a way to come, 
can you, Ivan? I know you have give me all 
the money. But there is a miracle to give you 
the twenty-five dollars to get you here, when 
we pray. And I will pray, Ivan. And I am at 
1790 Humboldt Street when you come. 

And, Ivan, if I don’t see you, you must 
forget to feel bad that we didn’t have the 
money. I see the many people here with much 
money, and they are not so rich as you and 
me, Ivan. Maybe it’s the God’s way to let 
the poor ones, without money in their pockets, 
to be richer in their hearts. You were the good 
man by me, Ivan. We were the good husband 
and wife. And if I ever said or did the wrong 
thing by you, Ivan, it hurt me too and I am 
sorry. And you never did the wrong thing by 
me. You have always been the good man by 
me. 

I am going to see you, Ivan. I pray I’m 
going to see you, and I know it is that I’ll see 
you. Your loving wife, 

Lena STEVAK, 


When he had finished, the little man 
turned on him. 


“Where iss it? Can you tell me?” 
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The big man looked absently on him. 

“What?” he asked, bewildered. 

“Where she lives—how I get there?” 
eagerly besought the husband. 

“Oh, yes.” Then he glanced through 
the last paragraphs. 

“Its 1790 Humboldt Street. That’s 
easy,” the man assured him. “Take 
Seventeenth Avenue car at the station; 
tell conductor to put you off at Hum- 
boldt. You have only a few steps to walk.” 
Then he wrote out these directions and 
handed them across the table. 

“I get off at Fort Morgan, one hundred 
miles or so this side of Denver, or I’d look 
after you. You reach Denver at nine- 
fifteen to-night.” He looked at his watch. 
“Irs now eight-fifteen. In Denver it’s 
seven-hfteen. That means fourteen hours 
yet. And—” he was playing an unusual 
rôle, but his sincerity made it easy—“ you 
are a brave fighter, my man. You know 
doctors often make mistakes in such 
matters. I can’t help but think they have 
in this case.” 

“I hope it iss you are right,” the little 
fellow answered, but there was hopeless- 
ness in his words. ‘‘Qh, it iss that I did 
not tell you!” he exclaimed, suddenly 
drawing a yellow slip of paper from his 
pocket and passing it over. ‘‘This come 
just after her letter. lt come at noon of 
yesterday.” 


It was a telegram. It read: 


Come at once or it will be too late. An 
operation might yet save her. i 


It was signed “Mrs. Flanders.” 

“Mrs. Flanders,” the little man ex- 
plained, “iss the lady as boards her. She 
lives with Mrs. Flanders.” 

And then, as the man drew a roll of 
bills from his pocket, paid the check and 


left a quarter in the plate as a tip to the 
waiter, the little man became bitter again 
in his thoughts, and the diamond-studded 
charm twinkled arrogantly into his face. 
If this man would but lend him enough 
to pay for the operation he would mort- 
gage all his service to him for the rest 
of his life. He wanted to ask him. But 
the man now knew everything. ‘He under- 
stood. If it was in his heart to give, he 
would offer it, now that he knew. 

So he did not ask. Nor did the man 
make the offer. 


HE COULD hardly wait for the door 
to be opened, now that he found 1796 
Humboldt. At last a woman appeared. 

“Iss she—” he implored—‘‘iss she— 
waiting?” 

“Oh, yes,” the woman answered 
kindly. “This is Mr. Stevak? She is 
doing nicely. Come in.” 

He stepped eagerly into the hall. 

“Te iss—to thank God!” he cried, re- 
laxing from the tenseness that had held 
him. “Let me see her—where?”’ 

“Tf you'll wait a minute, I'll go with 
you. It is only a short block.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, in bewilderment. 
“I thought—this iss 1790 Humboldt?” 

“Yes. They took her to the hospital 
this morning—at once. You did not 
think they would wait?” 

The woman quickly put on a coat and 
hat. She hurried out after his eager form. 
Breathlessly Stevak repeated: 

“*Think they would wait?’—I do not 
know what it iss you say.” 

“Your telegram to the hospital saying 
to operate at once, and the money you 
telegraphed, came at eight o'clock this 
morning—eight by our time, nine by 
Nebraska time, where you sent it from. 


I’m glad you said St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
for it’s so near.” 

The man had suddenly stopped. His 
hands opened and shut violently. His 
lips moved as if to speak. Then eagerly 
he started on. Again his voice: 

“She iss—better?”’ 

“Very much better. I just came from 
the hospital an hour ago. I am Mrs. 
Flanders.” 

They hurried up the steps and into the 
office. A young woman looked up from a 
chart. 

“She Mrs. 
better?” 

The woman smiled. She could not have 
a disappointing report and smile like 
that. 

“She is doing beautifully. You need 
not worry any longer. Now she is sleep- 
ing. To-morrow, for a very little while 
yon may see her. And then—she will 

eep on doing better.” Again she smiled; 
she turned to answer the ring at the 
telephone. 

“Yes,” they heard her say, “this is St. 
Joseph’s Hospital. All right, Long Dis- 
tance . . . Fort Morgan? . . . Yes, yes, 
Mrs. Stevak? ... The operation was 
very successful. She is a brave little 
patient. She'll win out all right . . . Mr. 
Stevak, you say? Want to talk to him? 
. .. Oh, yes, he just came in. If you 
want to speak to him, he’s right here. . . 
Tell him just a friend? . . . All right.” 

The little man was leaning hard on the 
office railing as she turned to him. 

“Its him!” he exclaimed. “Its Aim! 
And I was bitter; and had hate in my 
heart! And he was God’s man! Forgive 
me, God!” He held his bowed head in his 
hands. “And tell him, God, to forgive! 
Tell him, God!” 


iss—better? Stevak iss 


When Your Back Goes Back 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 


UF FROM the earth you have risen, mollusk to mammal to man, 
Up from the earth, as retold in your own little span; 
From wriggler and creeper you grew, 
From no-foot and four-foot to two, 
Till only your shoe soles are touching the earth 
To recall your long climb from the grime where your being had birth. 
Crown of creation, you stand, and with never a lack, 
Till in the prime of your time—your back goes back. 


Ouch! there’s a joint where you never had known was a joint; 

Osteop-, homeop-, anyop-, rub and anoint! 
Yesterday where you were supple, 
To-day you could nearly uncouple: 

Yesterday (was it but yesterday’) upward you shot 


Straight from your pelvic-bowl like a plant from a pot, 
Now on your vertebrate-frame, like a wretch on a rack, 


You crumble, and grumble and grunt—when your back goes back. 


Upward from earth you have risen, and downward you must; 
That which has come from the clay shall return to the dust. 
Upward you stand till the crack 
In your zon-on-zon-made back 
Bends you and breaks vou and brings your head low, 
As back, horizontally back, to the wriggler you go. 
Dome-browed and straight-eyed you stand, and secure from attack, 
Till in the prime of your time—your back goes back. 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN 


BUSINESS 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


Providence, R. I., April 30th, 1849 


Mr. Jos. R. Brown 
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Sir: 
At your request I write 


down the agreement between us, which I 
understand to be as follows 


lst 


That I am to work for you from the 
time I commenced (Sept. 12th 1848) 
to March 20th 1853 making 4 years 6 
months & 8 days. 

That for the first two years 6 months 
& 8 days I am to work for you as an 
apprentice and for the last two years 
as a journeyman. 

That during my apprenticeship you are 


- to learn me the clock and watchmaking 


business and such other branches as 
you may pursue. 

That I am to receive for work in said 
term of apprenticeship $50.00 per. yr. 
and $2.50 per week for board. Also a 
full set of watch tools as far as you are 
in the habit of manufacturing them. 
These I am to make during the said 
term of apprenticeship. 

That I am to have two weeks each 
year for recreation, all other time that 
I may be absent to be made up after 
my apprenticeship. 


(Written by 
Lucian Sharpe) 


This shows how a workman bound himself to his employer in 1849, and for small 


pay. 


Compare it with the provision for workers of to-day described in these pages 


Making the Hire Worthy of the Laborer 


HEN the day comes, as it 

must, that men shall have 

worked out tables fixing 

the relative value of the 

world service each renders the 
Sala? » Present day income, wage and 
sks records will look as preposterous as 
to-da Ae olntionary tax lists look 
nice A € great mass of men and, wo- 
reget open and get so little! “Un- 
een aousi is piling up now as it has 
it must bek all the past, and one day 

wiped out. 


Ose who suppose that only dealers 


in words and ideas think these things 
do not know our time. The producing 
world is hard after a fresh readjustment 
of values for services rendered. Scores 
of experiments are making in scores of 
different industries, weighings and com- 
putings of what miners and bankers, 
engineers and promoters, speech-makers 
and child-bearers, grass-growers and shop- 
keepers are worth. 

I have before me a report made three 
years ago to a national association of 
emplovers in one of our greatest and 
richest industries. It is signed by names 


standing in their different communities 
for ability and power. They belong to 
men who as managers control millions of 
dollars and thousands of men. In a 

aragraph headed “The Value of Labor” 
i ħnd this query: “Are our employees, 
individually or collectively, receizing all the 
results of their labor to which they may be 
properly entitled?” and then follows a 
searching analysis of conditions and rela- 
tions into the great industry the signers 
represent. Wages, the signers of this 
document consider only the starting point 
in the earnings of an industrious and 
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faithful worker. They declare that they 
should be fully equal to those paid by 
other employers engaged in similar work, 
and that nothing in the suggestions they 
make for adding other returns should ever 
be made a pretext for lowering or tamper- 
ing with them. 

his is a big step. Wages are all the 
laborers of the world have had to live 
on, as a rule, and what dire and 
ignorant forces have twisted and de- 
. formed these wages—need driving 
men to take what they could get, any- 
thing rather than starvation! De- 
mand, imperious, changeful, unre- 
stricted by contracts or principles, 
obsessed with the notion that cheap 
labor alone was profitable. Is it 
strange that the fixing of wages has 
become practically a tug-of-war be- 
tween those who direct industries 
and hold the money bags, and the 
laboring mass, whose only power lies 
in its ability to refuse to work—often 
as the price of semi-starvation? The 
senselessness, waste and injustice of 
fixing by such primitive methods the 
return which a man shall receive for 
real service has for years now 
troubled an increasing number of 
employers, and led to various expeti- 
ments. To illustrate my meaning, 
take the work on the problem that 
was begun a quarter of a century ago 
by a certain Brooklyn drop-forging 
company. ‘Thirty years ago this 
house was one of the smallest of its 
kind in the United States. The two 
men who owned it made up, with the 
men at the hammers, practically its 
entire force. They managed it; kept 
its books; sold its output. One of 
their subjects of friendly chafing 
in those early days was that the 
junior partner worked at a desk 
which cost seven dollars while that 
of the senior partner cost but six 
dollars. 

This senior partner at the six- 
dollar desk, James H. Williams by 
name, held as a principle of success 
a doctrine so in contradiction to that 
held by most American manufac- 
turers then and now that even to 
have stated it would have brought 
down ridicule upon him. He put 
hope of success not alone, or chiefly, 
in himself or his partner, in his bank 
or his market, in tariff or rebates: it 
was the men who made a business 
successful, he said. And they would 
do it if relations of mutual advantage, 
good will, justice and respect pre- 
vailed. 


Te being his belief, Mr. Wil- 
liams set himself to carrying it 
out. He decided, in spite of the fact 
that he was running the smallest 
business of the kind in the country, to pay 
high wages. One of his chief concerns as 
the business grew was to see that the men 
were getting enough—all that they 
earned. Again and again a man was 
called in and told that something had 
been added to his wages because he was 
earning it. But the reverse was never 
true, that is, the pay was never cut below 
what was considered a day’s wage. 

But Mr. Williams was not satisfied 
with the operation of the fixed daily 
wages. He believed that it did not 


the men.” 


of wages. 


the rate. 
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give the men a sufficient chance or the 
maximum incentive. Accordingly fifteen 
years ago he introduced wherever he 
could a system of piece work. It was ata 
time when this system was highly, and 
justly, unpopular; but Mr. Williams in 
introducing it made it an ironclad rule 
that the two practices which had made 
its bad repute should never be allowed in 
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James Mapes Dodge 


PHILADELPHIA manu- 
facturer who believes in 
scientific management. 
attention was called to the 
fact that under this system 
some of his men were making 
“bushels of money,” and he 
was asked whether on this 
account he had cut their rate 
“No,” he replied, 
“we would not dare to cut 
Scientific manage- 
ment would evaporate like 
snow in the sunshine if we 
did not keep our word with 
Wages in his fac- 
tory have increased 70 per cent. 


his shop. In the first place, the regular 
day’s wage was guaranteed, whatever 
the man’s output. In the second place, 
his piece work rate was never to be cut, 
whatever the conditions; if it was ten 
cents a piece, ten cents it should remain. 
“You may earn all you can and the more 
it is the better we shall like it.” 

The experiment was immediately suc- 
cessful. Earnings of workmen rose in some 
cases to six dollars or more a day, and at 
one period in two years the shop's output 
was doubled. There were certain other 


His 


phases of this wage policy which Mr. 
Williams insisted on: for instance, if dull 
times came, as they always do come, the 
work went on, stock being made up in 
order to keep the men together. If this 
lasted longer than the resources of the 
firm could stand, half time was tried, 
and men were employed alternately so as 
to give each a fair chance. 

Consider the heresy! It upset 
the dogma upon which our whole 
industrial policy has been based, the 
dogma of the economy of cheap labor. 
You must pay labor as little as pos- 
sible, since this is the only way to 
produce cheaply and it is to the in- 
terest of the people that things be 
cheap. There is also a moral reason 
for low wages. High wages give men 
more money to spend in drink and 
“idle amusement,” and hence are a 
kind of social evil! in other words, 
spoil labor. 

Mr. Williams’s experiment with his 
creed proved that it did not spoil 
labor. To-day the little drop-forge 
works of two hammers in 1882, and 
the smallest of the eight in the 
United States at that time, has 
eighty-seven, and is the largest of 
some twenty-eight or more in the 
country. 

The average service period of the 
seven hundred men it employs is ten 
years. Fathers and their sons are in 
the shop and the grandsons are ex- 
pected. The present president of the 
company once worked at a forge. 
Moreover, it is a shop from which has 
been taken all fear of “soldiering.” 
Every man is intent on keeping the 
shop’s place at the head of the list. 
He gains by it. His practice solved 
for Mr. Williams one of the chief 
problems under which nearly all of 
his competitors labored—that of the 
strike. In thirty years the firm has 
had but one strike, and that a revolt 
against an unpopular foreman; it was 
of but three days’ duration. 

Now these were discoveries, profit- 
able discoveries, trade advantages. 
Mr. Williams spent his life in estab- 
lishing them as beyond question in 
the minds of his associates and men. 

That was his life work, and some 
eight years ago he died, leaving be- 
hind him, as I have said, a factory 
which had grown from the smallest 
of its kind in the United States to the 
largest, and with a market which, 
once scarcely extending beyond 
Greater New York, literally embraces 
the world. 


N HONEST achievement is al- 
ways a fertile thing. It casts its 
seeds to the wind and one never 
knows where they will fall and 
sprout. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Williams had a partner, he who had sat 
at the seven-dollar desk. His name was 
William C. Redfield. Because of what 
he learned by watching his senior partner 
working out his industrial creed—because 
of his faith in it and his preaching of it 
Mr. Redfield is now United States Secre- 
tary of Commerce! 

Mr. Redfield did not take the Williams 
creed as a matter of course. He could 
not, for his work in the firm was such as 
constantly to impress on his mind the 
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wide difference in his factory and others. 
The goods made there, and which he 
spent much of his time putting on the 
market, were used by manufacturers. To 
sell them, visits to other factories were 


necessary. 
Not only did Mr. Redfield become fa- 
miliar with factories. in the United 


States but he visited those of many 
countries. Trained to believe that 
the foundation of a business is its men, 
and that the relations with them— 
their conditions, wages, spirit—are 
all-important, those were the things 
he noted and compared. His obser- 
vations and experiences in selling 
only strengthened his belief in Mr. 
Williams’s wisdom. He came to 
feel that principles had been estab- 
lished, which if accepted, would 
revolutionize American industry. 


NE of the first conclusions he 

came to as he traveled about the 
world on his business was that many, 
if not all, American manufacturers 
were making a terrible and costly 
mistake in believing that they were 
hampered in the world’s markets by 
the cost of their labor. This came 
from a series of personal experiences 
in selling his own wares and in ob- 
serving what other American firms 
were selling. 

He found that he could make and 
deliver goods to competing English 
manufacturers at a price which would 
enable the Englishman to make a ten 

er cent profit. He found that in 

elgium, where wages are among 
the lowest in Europe, he could fill 
orders satisfactorily to the buyers, 
in price and quality. He found 
that in Paris, where at one time he 
had had an office, the work of the 
French carpenter at $1.90 a day was 
dearer than that of a Yankee at $4.50. 

He found that in Japan we could 
underbid native manufacturers of 
locomotives, although the American 
worker received wages three and a 
half times greater. He found stand- 
ard American goods of a great variety 
sold in the markets of Europe and 
Asia in competition with goods pro- 
duced by labor which was paid far 
less per day, at prices lower than they 
are here. He found American lead 
pencils in central Java and shaving 
soap made in New Jersey in Hong- 


kong. 

Hoe was this possible, if the 
theory that high wages are dear 
wages is true? It isn’t true—that 
was Mr. Redfield’s conclusion. He 
watched labor at work wherever he 
went, and everywhere it was forced upon 
him that the low wages of Europe and the 
East are costly, terribly costly and waste- 
ful; that the man or woman who works 
for a sum which will barely feed and 
clothe and shelter him, who works without 
a certainty that as his efficiency increases 
his pay will increase in a just and definite 
ratio, who works without a consciousness 
of the sympathetic interest and codpera- 
tion of all those over him, that man or 
woman’s output is the most costly in the 
labor world. 

These were the conclusions that Mr. 
Redfield formed from experience. A few 
years ago he left the firm and entered 


public life for the purpose of preaching 
the gospel of what he calls the “ New In- 
dustrial Day.” His preaching led him to 
Congress, where for one term he fought 
for a reduction of the tariff. His contri- 
bution to the discussion of the “cost of 
production” in the Sixty-second Congress 
gave advocates of a high tariff one of the 
rudest jolts they have had in fifty years. 


James H. Williams 


HO founded a factory 

which grew from the 
smallest of its kind in the 
United States to the largest. 
His idea was that it is chiefly 
the employees who make a 
business successful—and not 
the proprietors or the banks 
or the tariff or the rebates. 
Accordingly he paid high 
wages and in other ways, de- 
scribed in these pages, de- 
veloped the men who worked 
for him to the highest point of 
efficiency and contentment. 


Incidentally, too, they administered a tonic 
to the debates which was as effective as 
unexpected. 

From Congress Mr. Redfield has gone 
into Mr. Wilson’s cabinet, where he is 
working on the stimulating theory that 
the one essential element in industry, 
the one element upon which progress 
depends, is the man. To neglect the 
man, in his judgment, is to starve the 
industry—take from it vitality, freshness 
and initiative. Unless men are con- 
sidered first, he continually preaches, you 
cannot cut your cost of production. Con- 
sider them first, and there is practically 
no end to your progress. 


I have gone thus fully into Mr. Wil- 
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liams’s experiment because it is the best 
illustration I have found of what can be 
done by an honest use of the system of 
piece work to encourage men to earn all 
they can above the ‘wage current for a 
day’s work in the industry. 

A fixed wage, whether the result of the 
most intelligent collective bargaining or 
of local haphazards, never gives a man 
the chance he ought to have. He 
is kept by it in one of industry’s 
most fatal impasses—a blind alley, 
where he has no incentive to de- 
velop natural endowment, no oppor- 
tunity to test his earning capacity. 

The obvious peril in the Williams 
system is that A worker, in his am- 
bition to earn, pushes himself and his 
machine to the breaking point. To 
keep him within the danger line while 
giving him plenty of room to exercise 
his earning capacity, is one of the ob- 
jects of Scientific Management. There 
1s a diligently fostered opinion to the 
contrary. It seems even to have 
affected Congress, but it comes from 
ignorance of what the system aims 
to do, or from observations of its 
abuses, generally the former. 

Popularly, scientific management 
is characterized as a cunning device 
for speeding up workers. Actually, 
it is a scientific method of finding out 
the pace at which worker and ma- 
chine will do the best continuous 
work. It does not drive; it gauges, 
standardizes. It does this by study- 
ing the task, whatever it may be— 
sweeping a room, feeding a machine, 
drawing a figure. Thus, at the very 
start, it dignifies labor by saying that 
nothing men and women are obliged 
to do should be regarded as unworthy 
of study. No human task should be 
relegated to the rule-of-thumb class. 


LMOST the first attack of the 
system is on the tools, chairs, 
benches, and machines a worker uses. 
Are they fitted to him? Isa five-foot 
man using a shovel suitable only for 
a six-footer? Isa short girl sitting on 
a chair comfortable only for a tall 
one? Are heavy irons lifted when 
they might be shoved? I have told 
in a former article of various things 
I have seen done by the Taylor sys- 
tem of scientific management to re- 
lieve shop and factory workers of un- 
necessary physical and nervous strain 
and waste, the aim being to fit the 
worker’s equipment to him as shoe 
or coat is, so that he can use it with 
the least possible friction and waste 
of energy. 

What is done for the equipment is 
done for the task. It is divided into 
parts, and each of these parts is separately 
studied, the object being to cut out un- 
necessary motions. The observations 
made on the worker with the stop watch, 
to which there has been objection, are 
intended to find which of two or three or 
more possible motions made in doing a 
praua thing is the quickest and easiest. 

hen that is found, and it takes time and 
patience and coöperation from observer 
and observed to discover this, it is set 
down as the correct time in which that 
particular thing should be performed, a 
certain allowance being made for the 
mechanical and temperamental delays 
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and interferences to which all work is 
liable. 

What you have as a result of this study 
is a task standardized, that is, the best 
way possible of doing it worked out. Of 
course the worker must be taught this 
standard method, it cannot be picked up 
nor learned by watching someone else. 
The standard for each task—it is known 
as a time study—is kept in the offices of 
the shop, just as patterns for machines 
are, and whenever the task is to be 
performed it comes out and is given to 
the worker. It is equivalent to saying 
to him: “The operation we ask of you 
is no unskilled, unformulated thing. Itis 
something to which science has been ap- 
plied, as ıt has to the pattern of the thing 
you are to make. If you follow your in- 
structions you should turn out a fixed 
amount in a fixed time without over- 
fatigue. If you do this we will add to 
your wages such and such a premium.” 

This premium is usually fixed at about 
one third of the day’s wage, or, if it is 
piece work, at about one third of the piece 
rate. In all cases where scientific manage- 
ment has been installed Mr. Williams’s 
rule of always starting with the highest 
wage and of never cutting a piece rate 
is rigorously followed. It must be if the 
increased product is obtained, for the 
success of the system depends entirely, 
in the final analysis, on the worker. 


T THE hearings of the Industrial 

Commission last April, Mr.’ James 
Mapes Dodge, manager of the Link Belt 
Company of Philadelphia, a shop which 
has had a ten-years experience with 
scientific management, introduced cer- 
tain diaries kept by one of the working- 
men. One of the commissioners examin- 
ing the books called attention to a note 
which read: 

“I made bushels of money under this 
rate. Brown said I did not do it honestly, 
but I agreed to pay him twelve to five 
that I could still go ahead of that, but 
he got ‘cold feet’.” 

“When you found that he made bushels 
of money,” the commissioner asked Mr. 
Dodge, “did you cut the rate?” 

“No,” said Mr. Dodge, “we would not 
dare to cut the rate. Scientific manage- 
ment would evaporate like snow in sun- 
shine if we did not keep our word with 
the men.” 

The fact is there’s never been a sys- 
tem devised which put a more perfect 
weapon into the hands of labor than the 
Taylor system of scientific management, 
though it takes more brains to see it than 
labor has to this point been willing to 


apply. 

herever the system has been properly 
installed, that is, where the principles and 
not merely the mechanism are followed, 
wages have promptly risen. In certain 
industries where the wages of women 
particularly have been notoriously low, 
the results have been most hopeful. 

I confess that the first thing that has 
ever shed a ray of light into my mind on 
the textile cotton mill—aside from legis- 
lation which, after all, is only a war en- 
gine compelling men to do this or not to 
do that—has been scientific management. 

At the very best, spinning and weaving 
are wearing processes. The difficulty of 
making them more tolerable has seemed 
to make employers the more obstinate 


about changes; they have had fairly to 
be bludgeoned into proper ventilation, 
sanitation and hours, and as for wages, 
they have generally been below a decent 
standard of living for women and for men 
with families. I have referred to certain 
easements in the operations which scien- 
tific management has brought about in 
the one cotton mill which I have seen 
under the system. 

Compare the “look” of theJ girls and 
women there, their manners, morals and 
health, with that of many, not all, of 
the Rhode Island or assachusetts 
factories in which I have seen them, 
and the improvement is unbelievable. 
The better wages have something to do 
with this, of course; but the cheerful 
lunch-room, the sympathetic and intelli- 
gent nurse, the rest- and first-aid room, 
amusements and clubs, all aid. 


I HAVE before me a comparative study 
of the average wages and hours in 
cotton mills in different states with those 
inthis mill. The results are striking: The 
hours there are those legal in the state 
(55)—only one state has fewer, Massa- 
chusetts, where they are 54. The average 
hours for the country are 57. 

One of the first differences the table 
shows, and an important one, is that the 
wages of men and women doing the same 
work are equal. It must be, if a standard 
has been set. The wage follows this 
standard and sex has nothing to do with 
the case. 

Equal pay is possible when you know 
you are getting equal results, not guessing 
at it. Outside of these mills, according to 
this table, women receive 12 3-10 cents 
an hour as spinners, men 14 8-10 cents. In 
the mills both receive 16 8-10 cents— 
and look after three instead of four 
frames. The average wage for weavers 
in the country is 16 4-10 (a half cent less 
for women). At these mills it is 25 cents 
for both for four looms, and 17 2-3 for two 
narrow looms. 

It is interesting, in connection with 
the charge that the wage scale is the 
result of speeding both operators and 
machines, to learn that in several cases 
speeds were reduced in order to get 
the best results. For instance, spinners 
formerly cared for 800 spindles and 8 
sides. It was found they could turn out 
more and better work with 600 spindles 
and 6 sides. The revolutions per minute 
of the spinning spindles were reduced from 
8,800 to 7,600, simply because it was a 
more efficient speed. 

Too strong emphasis cannot be placed 
on the fact that the increase of wages 
under scientific management is not the 
result of “Drive.” The speed at which 
the product is turned out is fixed al- 
ways after careful observation. Com- 
mon sense should tell one that em- 
ployers do not take from three to five 
years to install a system in their business, 
spend possibly tens of thousands of dol- 
lars, educate hundreds of people, and then 
ruin the whole thing at once by killing off 
the men and women on whom they de- 
pend. Nothing could be more unscientific 
than that. 

The worker cannot be speeded under 
this system. He must follow a steady, 
unhurried gait. He must have an intelli- 
gent control of his mind; he cannot be in 
an unnerved or excited condition. That 


at once makes him unfit for his task. An 
intelligent foreman under this system, if 
he sees that a worker is showing signs of 
nervous agitation or strain, insists that 
he rest. In many shops where an opera- 
tion must be put through on schedule 
time workmen are practically compelled 
to take ten or fifteen minutes off now and 
then out of their chairs, to break the 
tension that working on a set schedule 
causes. 

The men and women making the high- 
est wage under this system usually work 
in a leisurely way. At the cotton mills 
I watched a nervous young Italian girl at 
a spinning frame. She ran up and down 
the frame, flew from spindle to spindle, 
and filled the air with useless motions. 
She was not content to watch her own 
frame, but seeing something wrong with 
that of another girl darted at that. She 
gave the impression of terrific speeding. 
On the opposite side a girl of calmer tem- 
perament worked leisurely at the same 
number of spindles. These two girls 
were earning the same wage. 


| lcd eee however, I have found that 
where a girl worked in this excited fash- 
ion she earned less. For instance, in the 
Clothcraft Shop of Cleveland I took pains 
to compare the daily pay-cards of girls 
that I saw working with unusual ease and 
those who seemed to be speeding. With- 
out exception I found that the former 
were earning more than their straining 
sisters. I spoke of this to the manager 
and certain of the teachers, and they 
assured me that the girl who drove herself 
was an undesirable operative. 

In a wire-making room of one of the 
factories of the National Lamp Company 
I once examined the posted reports of 
the daily output of a large number of 
girls.” Day after day one little Hungarian 
stood at the head. I watched her for some 
time. She gave the impression of actually 
loafing over her machine. 

Colonel Wheeler tells me that after 
scientific management was installed at the 
Watertown Arsenal they were obliged to 
change their estimate of the working 
capacity of many men. Not having 
formerly any adequate measure of work, 
the foreman often took it for granted 
that a man who seemed to be doing 
nothing, was doing nothing, and tried to 
drive him. The result was that men fell 
into the habit of appearing busy when 
watched. 

If the superintendent or inspectors 
appeared a whistle went around the 
shop and every man began to perform 
unnecessary motions in order to look busy! 
Whether a man appears busy or not has 
nothing to do with the case under this 
system. It is the work he turns out which 
tells, and there is an absolute measure of 
that. The difference with which the 
worker regards the visits of the manage- 
ment is one of the first changes in shop 
temper which a visitor familiar with 
factory and shop forces notices. 


THE experience of the Clothcraft Shop 
* of Cleveland with wages under scien- 
tific management has been remarkable. 
It is an old concern, the oldest in the 
country. The present manager, Richard 
Feiss, brought to the shop an unusual 
equipment. Hewas graduated a few years 
ago from the Harvard Law School, and 
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after a short turn at the law he concluded 
he would prefer to go into business, and 
returned to Cleveland. 

He seemed never to have regretted his 
law course, however. I have heard him say 
that he learned more about making clothes 
in the Harvard Law School than he 
ever did anywhere else, which is one of the 
best recommendations of that institution I 
ever heard. His theory was, in entering 
the business, to learn to do everything 
that was done in the factory. And this 
he literally did. He spent three months 
on the various processes which go into 
the making of what they still call in the 
Clothcraft Shop “pants.” At the end of 
three months he is reported to have ap- 
peared before certain dignified members 
of his family with a suit of clothes on his 
arm. “What do you think of them?” he 
said. They were looked over and pro- 
nounced fairly good. “Why?” they 
asked. ‘‘Well,” he said, “I made ’em!’”’ 


R. FEISS handles a difficult labor 

group. Of the 828 persons in the shop 
in the summer of 1914 over half were 
foreign born. They come as a rule 
without experience, often speaking no 
English. They have all to learn. The 
theory of the shop is that they are 
worth teaching; and, moreover, that the 
more they know, the healthier and hap- 
pier they are, the better “pants” they 
will make; also, the better “pants” they 
make the better citizens they will be! 

I have spoken of Mr. Feiss’s theory of 
what a proper workshop does for a force, 
and I have spoken of his reduction of 
hours. Above I introduce a table showing 
the effect his system has had on wages. 
Starting with the basic wage in Cleveland 
in the industry, this table shows that in 
three and a quarter years he has added 
50 per cent. This is a greater increase 
than is usually found under scientific 
management. It is due, I believe, to the 
greater emphasis Mr. Feiss places upon 
the human relation, the more attention 
he gives to health and happiness. 


N INTERESTING feature of this 
table is the relative gain of employers 
and employees it shows. It is quite 
generally charged that the system gives 
the lion’s share of the increase in profits 
to the owners. In this case the two have 
kept fairly close together, labor being 
ahead up to 1913. Since that time the 
decrease in cost is giving Mr. Feiss a 
slight advantage. 

In the cotton mills referred to above 
the practice is to divide the increase with 
labor. For instance, if a department 
which had been turning out 1,000 pounds 
daily under the old system raised it to 
1,200 under the new, 20 per cent was 
added to wages. 

Mr. Dodge, the manager of the Link 
Belt Company, told the Industrial Com- 
mission last April that, while fully 70 
per cent had been added to wages, the 
dividends had been increased only about 
two per cent. But there were other gains 
to the management whic Mr. Dodge con- 
sidered tremendous—a better quality of 
output, a lower price to the consumer, 
increased facility in handling orders. 
“We get 86 per cent of our work on time, 
now; formerly we were behind with 86 
per cent.” 

At the government arsenal at Water- 
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HIS table shows what Scientific Management is 


doing in a Cleveland factory. 


In three and 


a quarter years wages have gone up 50 per cent. and 


the proprietors are deriving 


town, Massachusetts, where the Tay- 
lor system has been on trial since 1911, 
there has been an increase of fully 25 per 
cent in wages whenever it has been possible 
to adopt the system. At the same time 
there has been a substantial reduction in 
the cost of production. General Cro- 
zier, Chief of Ordnance, declares that this 
has been done without overexertion, and 
both the look of the men in the plant 
and the records of time lost because of 
illness bear him out. Nevertheless, there 
is a determined attempt making to drive 
the system from all government factories. 
Two or three silly bills looking to this are 
now before Congress: one forbids the use 
of the stop watch or any “ time-measuring 
device;” another provides not only that 
no more time mules shall be made, but 
those now owned by our various govern- 
ment factories shall be destroyed. It 
would be quite as intelligent to demand 
that the plans of ships, guns, or buildings 
be destroyed. 

The actual results obtained in such an 
institution as the Watertown Arsenal are 
so great that it would be a crime against 
workingmen to destroy these efforts to 
apply to their operations the same 
science and intelligence which is applied 
to planning the gun-carriages and the 
shells which it 1s their business to turn 
out. The letters of complaint of the 
system from workingmen published by 
General Crozier show that the writers do 
not even understand how a time study 
is made, much less why it is made. 


r IS probable that most of the opposi- 
tion to the system comes from igno- 
rance, and that the ignorance comes from 
a failure of the management to explain 
frankly to employees at the start the 
meaning and bearing of the experiments 
they are about to make. When the New 


as much or more benefit 


England Butt Company was put under 
the Taylor system, the management and 
experts held weekly open meetings, to 
which everybody in the shop was invited. 
There, every attempt was made to explain 
to the men the principles and machinery 
of the undertakıng. There was no mys- 
tery, no evasion. Every man who wanted 
to ask questions, to make a speech, to 
criticize, had his opening. Such a pro- 
cedure, at once democratic and educa- 
tional, disarmed suspicion and prejudice 
and interested the workers. 

At the Plimpton Press at Norwood, 
Massachusetts, the time studies are kept 
posted near the machines on which the 

articular operations are to be carried out. 

“he workers become familiar with them, 
discuss them, and if there is a particular 
factor in the analysis which they consider 
wrong they have the right to challenge its 
reasonableness. 


poer experiment which promises to 
throw light on the hard problem of fit- 
ting rewards to services should be wel- 
comed by all honest men and tested with 
good will and fairness. No man who looks 
over the productive world to-day and 
compares the returns the various bers 
receive can escape the feeling that we are 
working in a bewildering fog, where often 
small things loom like giants and great 
ones turn to pigmies. We have great 
fortunes which all the world recognizes as 
the result of cunning, of unfair privileges, 
of daring gambling, of brazen misrepre- 
sentation, and by their side are tens of 
thousands of men who have worked faith- 
fully from boyhood to old age on a daily 
wage which barely gave them food and 
shelter, and left them at the end at the 
mercy of the world. The quality of ser- 
vice rendered by those two groups cannot 
(Continued on page 00) 
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A Personal Experience 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


OONER or later any man with a 

little experience in Africa is sure 

to be asked as to what he con- 

siders the most dangerous of the 

big game. The answers vary so 

that no generalization can be made kom 

them. But it is always interesting to 

get the individual point of view, so I will 
give mine. 

Judged merely by results, the lion 

would seem to stand easily at the head 

of the list of the dangerous big game. 


His record of men killed and men mauled 
is as long as that of all the others put 
together. This may be partly due to the 
fact that more inexperienced men hunt 
lions. Elephant shooting is done mostly 
by professional ivory hunters; and when 
an amateur goes after old tembo it is 
generally under guidance of a seasoned 
hunter. On the other hand, anybody 
who has fired ten consecutive shots in a 
shooting gallery feels competent to try for 
lions. But to give just weight to both 


sides, probably more elephants than lions 
have been killed in the last fifty years. 
To my mind it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to strike a fair balance between these 
two, and therefore I should be inclined 
to put them on a parity for first place. 
The man who kills his lion or his elephant, 
in fair chase, and without too much bull 
luck, has been in considerable danger. 
Second place goes to the leopard. If 
he had more weight and strength, he 
would be easily first. He is quick and 


It was absolutely necessary to keep cool; and I was scared enough to do so, for I realized that 
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if for a minute fraction of an instant I allowed myself to lose my grip I would be stampeded 
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The second lion, stopped short on full charge 
This picture is remarkable as showing the speed at which they come—Author’s note 


aggressive, hard to hit, tenacious of pur- 
pose, and very fierce. Only the fact that 
he is strictly nocturnal, and rarely ‘seen, 
has kept down the list of his casualties. 
Buffalo gets third. In some parts of 
the open country he may be hunted with 
very slight risk. But generally he must 
be followed into thick cover. There he 
must be closely approached before he can 
be seen. The danger before the shot is 
not so much that he will deliberately 
charge as that he and his numerous 
friends of both sexes will run over you 
in their blind rushes to and fro. After 
being hit he becomes very fierce; and is 
quite capable of ambushing the hunter 
who is following on his trail. A very 
respectable number of white men are 
annually blotted out by this beast. 


fn rhinoceros to my notion is a bad 
fourth. He is stupid; cannot see well; 
and, common belief to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is of a sufficiently peaceable 
disposition. His size is formidable, and 
he easily becomes flustered over any scent 
or sound he does not understand. Then 
he rushes to and fro in violent hysterics, 
trying to’ determine the best way to 
escape. He snorts and crashes and raises 
a dust, and when his dim sight finally 
discerns the cause of the trouble he is 
generally so close that he is likely to 
attack out of sheer desperate panic. The 
remedy is to keep out of his range of 
vision. It is ridiculously easy to do. Out 
of the hundreds of “rhinoceros charges” 
reported by the breathless amateur sports- 
man, very, very few, perhaps one per cent, 
would bear analysis. Men who know 
their business are exceedingly slow to 
admit that the rhinoceros often charges. 
Nevertheless, in thick cover and under 
exceptional circumstances, the rhinoceros 


is not only a terrifying but a really dan- 
gerous animal, and deserves his position 
in the ranks of dangerous big game. But 
he does make a rather bad fourth. 

Perhaps a “score” might be interesting. 
Within the news radius of Nairobi, in 
fourteen months lions killed eight men, 
mauled four; elephants killed two, mauled 
one; buffaloes killed two; rhinoceroses 
killed two. 

The next question asked of the returned 
African hunter is as to what he considers 
his most “thrilling experience.” Until 
the latter part of my last trip I always 
had great difficulty in answering that 
question. The “thrilling” quality of an 
experience depends somewhat on the 
state of the nerves at the time. Com- 
parisons are difficult. If the inquirer was 
satished to know when I was the most 
scared, I could tell him easily enough; 
but that definition hardly seemed to fill 
the bill. In September of last year (1913), 
however, I had an adventure so far be- 
yond the rest that it easily represents the 
top notch of my sportsman’s career. 

Cuninghame and I had traveled for 
nearly three months in virgin game fields,* 
and had at last come into touch with the 
savage tribes living near Victoria Nyanza. 

The corollary to meeting savage tribes 
anywhere was, as always, the acquisition 
of a lot of information. Buffalo rumors, 
elephant rumors, route rumors, Uganda 
‘Cob rumors, all poured in on us. Most of 
them we knew to be false or exaggerated; 
but some of them might be true. The 
only way to discover which was what 
was to investigate personally. Therefore 
we agreed to separate for three weeks. 
Cuninghame with ten men was to push 
due west in order to sift certain statements 
as to elephant and buffalo; while I, with 
*See THE AMERICAN MaGaztne for last month, 


the rest of the force, should first scout 
southward as far as I could comfortably 
reach, and then should extend my inves- 
tigations due north with an eye for alleged 
Uganda Cob. We agreed to meet at a 
reputed ford on the Mara River. Paren- 
thetically, the elephants and buffaloes 
were exaggerated, there were no Uganda 
Cob, eat the ford of the Mara was a 
myth; but that is typical of Africa. 


CUNINGHAME and I said good-by to 
each other at the head village of a 
sultan named Myeru. Fifteen or twenty 
of Myeru’s savages accompanied me to 
carry in a gift of promised meat. The 
headman of them, a wonderfully im- 
pressive person with great natural dignity, 
came to my side. 

“The Sultan Myeru says you are to 
shoot for him three topi, two wildebeeste, 
and a zebra,” he announced. 

“The deuce he does!” said I in English. 
The Sultan Myeru was important to us; 
but it would never do to take orders. [ 
had intended to bestow a regal gift of two 
wildebeeste, because wildebeeste tails are 
prized; but now I revised my intention. 

“The Sultan Myeru will take what I 
give him,” I answered the headman. 

Our route lay along the base of a rocky 
range of hills. Another similar range 
paN us seven or eight miles away. 

etween was a rolling valley grown 
thickly with trees. Soon below us I saw 
a herd of eight topi. Motioning everyone 
to stop I crept forward to within range, 
and dropped one in his tracks. The herd 
scampered away; but one stopped for an 
instant and him too I downed. The 
savages swept down in a shrieking mob. 

“There” said I to the headman, ‘‘ is 
my gift to the Sultan Myeru. That is al} 
the meat I will shoot. Bass!” 
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The headman bowed, making no reply. 
We marched on. After a little the head- 
man and about half the savages rejoined 
us. They still had hopes of more bounty. 

In an hour we had reached the end of 
the hills. From our elevation we looked 
abroad over a wide, undulating, bush- 
grown plain, rising to a distant height- 
of-land. In the bush were three grass 
patches, like emeralds in a setting, minia- 
ture prairies, perhaps four or five miles 
in diameter. On them my glasses showed 
large herds of game, so we descended the 
long slope of the hills in their direction. 

Soon we began to run across herds of 
wildebeeste. The headman moved up to 
my elbow. With painstaking care he 
poned out to me each perfectly obvious 

erd. I remained impervious to hints. 
About noon he sighed deeply, salaamed, 
and sadly departed for the Sultan Myeru’s 
village, followed by his henchmen. 

The growth surrounding the round 
grass plains proved to be scattered small 
trees with white trunks, like poplars or 
birches. Below them the grass grew short 
and green, like a lawn; and over the 
grass were scattered white and pink 
flowers. We wanted to camp near the 
plain in order to examine the game 
thereon.. Fortunately a short search 
brought us to a water hole. We pitched 
camp beneath the shadiest of the little 
trees. 


THAT evening the lions began roaring 
very soon after dark. They were 
somewhere to the westward and a con- 
siderable distance away, but their rever- 
berating calls carried distinctly to us. 
There were a number of them, and they 
were doing what I used to call “ curate- 
response” roaring. That is to say, one 
would begin just before his predecessor 
left off, so that a continuous pulsating 
volume of sound rolled across the night. 


The last and biggest lion of the four. 
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It was a good deal like a long freight train 
crossing a peculiarly resonant bridge, or 
the droning of a distant twelve-inch shell. 
From the first heavy sleep that falls 
on the tired tropical voyageur—when 
sleep visits him at all—I was aroused 
by a burst of noise. Raising myself on 
my elbow I found that the east were 
much nearer, say at the top of the low 
ridge a mile away. They were monopoliz- 
ing the whole world of sound. Even the 
insects seemed to have fallen into the 
dead silence that prudence or terror had 
imposed on the rest of the veldt. I tried 
to make out how many of the lions there 
were, but was unable to distinguish 
clearly; I thought there were three. Then 
in spite of myself I fell into a doze. The 
magnificent organ tones persisted in my 
consciousness, became fantastic, mingled 
with dreams, faded into distant thunder. 
I was jerked back from sleep by a roar 
that seemed to shake the tent. The men 
were chattering together in subdued 
tones; and I could see against my canvas 
the flickering of replenished little fires 
before the men’s tents. This one mighty 
roar had for the moment terminated the 
concert. A dead, blank silence had fallen 
on the world. Leaning on my elbow, I 
listened intently. I could for a moment 
hear nothing. Then came the sound of a 
steady lap, lap, lap of a beast drinking. 
They were actually watering at our little 
water hole just outside the camp lines! 
There was nothing to be done, and no 
particular danger. The situation was 
interesting, that was all. In about ten 
minutes the lions withdrew. I fell asleep 
again; but through my dreams I could 
hear them occasionally, voicing their 
satisfaction, or dissatisfaction, as they 
slowly retired. Never before had I heard 
lions roar so persistently. 
Next morning, eating my breakfast as 
usual before daylight, I talked it over 


with Memba Sasa. We agreed it was 
about time to go lion hunting. Memba 
Sasa thought there were four of them. 
Subsequent events proved him correct. 
We took with us every man in camp, 
with the exception of the cook and Al, 
just in case we might have to beat cover. 
he game had drawn close about us in 
the night. Within the first two hundred 
ards I counted twenty-six topi and wilde- 
hears For three hours we ranged the 
undulating hills. There was plenty of 
several sorts of game—but no lions. 
“Memba Sasa,” said I, “if we find 
lions here, it is just luck. There are very 
many water holes and very many pieces 
of cover. Lions could drink anywhere and 
lie down anywhere; and unless we had 
great luck we would not run across them.” 


WHILE I was saying these words a 
lioness thrust bat head up from 
a clump of small bush twenty yards ahead 
of us. Some of the porters saw her first, 
and raised a great fuss. I had the .405 
Winchester in my hand, and immediately 
took a shot at the middle of her chest. 
She flipped backward off the ant heap on 
the top of which she had been lying. A 
flying shot missed her as she fell. She 
whirled back from the edge of the thicket 
and charged at me, snarling with rage, 
but before she had hit her stride three 
rapidly-delivered shots stopped her. 

Almost at the same instant a male lion 
emerged from the other side of the thicket 
and trotted slowly away. Evidently he 
had not seen us; but the noise and row had 
disturbed his siesta and he was going to a 
more peaceful locality. We thought we 
caught a glimpse of a lioness just ahead 
of hım, but could not be sure. 

We trotted along after, trying to strike 
a happy medium in speed that would take 
us near enough to catch the beast’s at- 
tention, and still leave me wind enough to 
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shoot straight. I had exchanged the .405 
for the Springfield, for I expected the 
first shots would be at fairly long range. 
Inside a few hundred yards the thin bush 
ceased. We emerged on a tiny open plain, 
grown sparsely with sapling-sized trees, on 
the other side of which were more thickets, 
perhaps a quarter mile away. Here the 
ion caught sight of us and stopped ab- 
ruptly. The lioness, too, came to a halt, 
and turned to inspect us. They were 
about a hundred and fifty yards distant. 

We stopped next one of the small sap- 
lings. Memba Sasa moved up near my 
left elbow. At what stage of the game 
the rest of the men took to the trees I do 
not know. Pretty promptly, I should 
think. At any rate those trees fairly 
rained niggers after the row was over. 

I waited a few moments to steady down 
after our short run. The two beasts held 
their positions, side on, staring back at us. 
When my heart had quit thumping I took 
as close a shot as I could at the lion, and 
hit him very near the middle of the 
shoulder. With a snarling growl he leaped 
straight up, then turned to bite savagely 
at the wound. The lioness did not stir. 


Y ATTENTION concentrated on the 

wounded beast, I threw back and 
forth the bolt of my weapon in order to 
get in another shot before he came to him- 
self. I was on the point of taking aim 
when Memba Sasa touched my elbow. 

“Angalia, bwana, simba mkubwa sana! 
(Look, Master, see the very big one!)” 

I looked. From behind the screen of 
thin bush to the left sauntered the most 
magnificent wild lion I had ever seen. 
His yellow mane hung thick and long half 
way to his knees and extended far along 
his back. His head was up, and his 
wise face expressed dignified surprise. 

It is well known to African hunters that 
wild lions rarely carry heavy manes. A 
good proportion of the adult males are of 
the maneless variety; while those that 
have manes lose a great deal of them in 
thorns and in the bush. No wild lion 
ever quite equals in this respect the 
pampered and sheltered menagerie speci- 
mens, any more than the latter can 
compete with their wild kindred in size. 
At this time I had killed and helped kill 
seventeen lions. Of that lot seven were 
males; of the males two were maneless; 
and of the other five only one had a 
fairly decent mane, and one what might 
be called a really good mane. But none 
equaled the lordly old chap who stood 
before me. It was very bad sense to 
“take on” one lion before settling with the 
other; but temptation was too great. I 
put a Springfield bullet in his shoulder, too. 

At the report of the rifle the lioness 
charged like a flash. Nobody had said or 
done a thing to her. She just wanted to 
prove that line about the “female of the 
species,” I suppose. At any rate she 
came, and she came humming. 

Already I had two wounded lions on 
hand, but evidently it was necessary to 
acquire another. My bullet checked her 
nearly short up, from the mere shock of 
impact. Out of the corner of my eye I 
had seen the first lion, recovered from his 
cat-fit over being hit, swing into his stride 
when the lioness started. Memba Sasa 
was snuggled up to my elbow, chanting 
low-voiced a sort of war song of his own. 
With my left hand I snatched from him 


the .405, at the same time passing the 
Springfield behind my back. He seized 
it almost the minute he handed up the 
other gun. Good old Memba Sasa! Here, 
as always, he played the game! 

When I got back to camp an hour 
or so later I tried to put down in my 
notebook exactly the sequence of events. 
I put down something; but subsequent 
recollections that float across my mind, 
fragmentary but very vivid, make me 
doubt whether I can reproduce in my own 
mind an accurate sequence. Therefore I 
will not try to tell you in what order I 
shot at those, lions, or where each sev- 
eral shot hit. I do know that I shot at 
each of them in turn as it seemed necessary 
to keep them checked. It was a good deal 
like pushing eager puppies back into a 
kennel yard, first one, then another, then 
another, then the first one back at you 
again. A later count of cartridges ex- 

ended showed that from the two rifles 

fired eighteen shots. Five of these were 
expended on the first lioness and four on 
the big male after the main battle was over. 
So I must have used nine cartridges to 
stop the charge. Of these I missed one. 

It was absolutely necessary to keep cool; 
and I was scared enough to do so, for I 
realized that if for a minute fraction of an 
instant I allowed myself to lose my grip 
I would be stampeded. After all, in a 
really hot corner, where a man is in a 
certain danger of his life, he is too busy to 
analyze. The man who analyzes gets rat- 
tled. I wish I could, without invention or 
exaggeration, tell you more of my state of 
mind, for in unusual circumstances such 
things are interesting; but I cannot. | 

At any rate we shot nine times, we shot 
pretty fast, and we shot accurately. That 
is solely because we had to. I used the 
two rifles alternately, for I had some sort 
of a notion of keeping both magazines 
full. Memba Sasa went on crooning his 
war song, and loading like a machine. 
The smaller lion collapsed early in the 

ame and about a hundred yards away. 
The lioness came close in, but was 
crippled for keeps at about fifteen yards. 
The big lion had stopped sixty yards 
distant and was sitting on his haunches 
staring abouthim. He had been badly hit, 
but was in no immediate distress. I have 
a notion that he had not yet located us 
behind our little sapling but charged with 
his two companions, following their lead. 


Now I am perfectly aware that a 
wounded lion always charges. Ex- 
ceptions are so rare as only to prove the 
rule. But I have always cherished a 
theory that even a wounded lion can be 
bluffed out, provided the man does the 
charging first before the beast can gather 
his faculties. Here was a heaven-given 
opportunity to try that out. 

o I took the .405, stepped out from our 
sapling, walked steadily toward him. 

tf I had stood still in his sight for the 
instant necessary for him to see what I 
was he would have come in, for he was 
hurt and angry. But he had not that 
instant. Holding my rifle ready for im- 
mediate action I advanced on him at an 
even gait. He saw me at once, and fixed 
on me his great yellow eyes. 

He sat thus absolutely still while I 
covered about half the distance between 
us. In my mind I had fixed upon a 
certain little bush twenty yards or so 


from the lion as the point at which I 
should begin to shoot. When I still had 
half a dozen yards to go, the intentness of 
his gaze broke. He began to act exactl 
as a dog does when he is appa 
glancing down, right and left. Attwenty- 
ve yards the pressure became too great. 
He suddenly turned and bolted! dI 
missed a hasty shot at him as he ran! 

Mind you, his nerve was not broken, 
for within a hundred yards or so he 
rounded to in a small clump of brush, 
whence he charged desperately. Only, as 
I say, the pressure was too steady and 
too persistent for so nervously organized 
an animal to endure. 

We had no diffculty in locating the 
spot at which he had stopped. He was 
growling nastily in his throat; loudly, in 
crescendo, on the intake of the breath; 
lowly, with a sort of gurgling undertone, 
as he exhaled. The leaves concealed him. 
We walked forward to within thirty or 
forty yards, then began to edge to right 
and left a few inches at a time, trying to 
get a sight of him. It was nervous work. 
We dared not get off balance foran instant. 

How long exactly this lasted I do not 
know. The beast was lashing himself up, 
and his growling and snarling were work- 
ing up to the point of explosion. Sud- 
denly, so suddenly that for a fleeting 
instant I was almost paralyzed by the 
surprise of it, he broke from the cover 
and launched himself at us. 


T is, in my opinion, the supreme 
moment in a hunter’s life—the mo- 
ment when, all preliminaries at an end, 
the lion makes his direct and deadly 
attack. The little unessentials are brushed 
aside. Only remains the big primitive 
idea to fill all a man’s mind—kill or be 
killed. The preliminary maneuverings 
have made him nervous and jumpy 
enough to scream aloud; but now all his 
faculties fall into battle array. He be- 
comes deadly cool. Each of the few 
movements necessary to bring his weapon 
into play he executes with what seems to 
him an almost deliberate precision. A 
smouldering, repressed emotion fills all 
his being; it is not exactly anger, but some- 
thing like it, rather a feeling of antago- 
nism, a pitting of forces and skills. He 
delivers each shot with an impact of 
nervous force behind it, as though he 
were to strike with his hands. “Take 
that! Take that! Take that!” his mind 
seems to itself to mutter, though of course 
he has really no time nor attention to 
waste on articulation. And beneath 211 
is a great wary alertness, that sits like a 
captain in a conning tower, spying cannily 
over all the situation as it develops, poised 
ready to plan competently for the unex- 
pected. Excited in the usual sense of 
the word? No. But alive to the utter- 
most of all his faculties at once? Yes. 
That is why the moment is supreme. 

I killed that lion with three shots, the 
last delivered at eight paces. He was 
slowed by his previous wounds, but he 
made a good fight. Each blow stopped 
him; but he gathered himself to come on. 
He rolled over at last stone dead. 


That, I think, is my “most thrilling 
experience.” It is improbable that an 
man, without backing, ever before killed 
four lions at one battle, all of which 
charged. 
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HEMPFIELD 


By DAVID GRAYSON 


A Novel 


Author of “Adventures in Contentment,” ‘Adventures in Friendship” and ‘The Friendly Road” 


“I Livep before I knew Anthy and Nort and MacGregor and the old Cap’n, but sometimes I wonder how I lived. 


When we let new friends ‘into our lives we become permanently enlarged, and marvel that we could ever have lived in a 


smaller world.”—Chapter One. 


ANTHY, the heroine, inherited the ‘Star’ from her father. 
Car’n Doane, her uncle, edits the paper. 


Chapter V 
N ORT 


LOVE Norton Carr very much, as 

he well knows, but if I am to tell a 

truthful story I may as well admit, 

first as last, that Nort was never 

quite sure how it was that he got off, 

or was put off, at Hempfeld. In making 

this admission, however, I do not for a 

moment accept all the absurd stories 

which are afloat regarding Nort’s arrival 
in Hempfield. | 

He says the first thing he remembers 

clearly was of standing in the street at the 

top of our common, looking down into 


Fercus MacGREGOR is the printer, and . 


Nort, the hero, is introduced in the following chapter. 


Hempfield—one of the finest views in 
our town. The exact historic spot where 
he stood was nearly in front of a small 
shoe shop, the one now kept by Tony, 
the Italian. If ever the Georgia Johnson 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution runs out of places upon which 
to plant stones, tablets, trees, flowers, 
cannon balls or drinking fountains, I 
would respectfully suggest raising a monu- 
ment in front of Tony’s shop with some 
such inscription as this: 


Here Stood 
NORTON CARR 
On the Morning of His 
INVOLUNTARY 
Arrival in Hempfield 


Nort walked down the street with a 
number of boys behind him—three, to be 
exact, not a “rabble.” He was seen by 
old Mrs. Parker, one of our most promi- 
nent journalists, who was, as usual, beat- 
ing her door mat on the front porch. He 
was seen by Jared Sparks, who keeps the 
wood-yard, and by Johnny McGonigal, 
who drives the hack; and finally he was 
caught by the eagle eye of the Press in the 
person of Captain Doane, as I have 
already related, and his shame was 
published abroad to the world through 
the columns of “The Star.” As nearly as 
I can make out, for the facts regarding 
any given event in Hempfeld often vary 
in adverse proportion to the square of the 
number of persons doing the reporting, 
the main indictment against Nort upon 
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And here he was in is feast 
Hempfield, leaning aS 
against the fence Tors 

of Mrs. Barrows’s 1 
garden, desperately UA 


low in his spirits 


this occasion was that he appeared in 
town, a stranger without a hat. Without 
a hat! 

I admit that he did stop in front of the 
Congregational church: bit I maintain 
that it is well worth any man’s while to 
stop on a fine morning and look at our old 
church with its mantle of ivy and the 
sparrows building their nests in the eaves. 
I admit also that he did make a bow, a 
low bow, to the spire, but I deny cate- 
gorically Johnny McGonigal’s absurd 
yarn that he said: “Good mornin’, 
church. Shorry sheem disrespechtful.” 
Anyone who knows Nort as well as I do 
would not consider his making a bow to a 
perfectly respectable old church as any- 
thing remarkable, or accusing him of 
having been intoxicated, save with the 
wine of spring and of youth. Why, 
I myself have often bowed to 
fine old oak trees and to hill- 
tops. I wonder why it is that 
when small communities jump 
at conclusions, they so often 
jump the wrong way. 


ND yet I don’t want to blame 
Hempfield. You can see for 
yourself what it would mean—a 
stranger, without a hat, bowing 
to the spire of the Congrega- 
tional church—what it would 
mean in a town which has re- 
ligiously voted “dry” every 
spring since the local option law 
went into effect, which abhors 
saloons, which resounds with 
the thunders of pulpit and press 
against the iniquity of drink and 
where, if there are three or four 
laces where the monster may 
be quietly devoured, no one is 
supposed to know anything 
about them. 
I do not enlarge upon this pic- 
ture of Nort with any delight, 


and yet I have always 
thought that it was a great 
help to Nort that he should 
have appeared in Hemp- 
field in the guise of a vaga- 
bond. 

If we had known then 
that he had the right kind 
of a father, had come from 
the right kind of a college, 
and had already spent a 
good deal of money that he 
had not earned, I fear he 
would have been seriously 
handicapped. We should 
probably have looked the 
other way while he was 
bowing to the church—and 
considered that he was go- 
ing without a hat for his 
health. As for putting him 
in “The Star,” we should 
never have dreamed of it! 


I LOVE to think of Nort, 
coming down our street 
for the first time—the green 
common with its wonderful 
tall elms on one side and 
the row of neat stores and 
te offices on the other. It 
7 must be a real adventure 
to see Hempfield on a sunny 
morning with a new eye, to 
pass Henderson’s dry goods 
store and catch the ginghamy whiff from 
the open doorway, or go by Mr. Tole’s 
drug store and breathe in the aromatic 
odor of strange things that should be 
stoppered in glass bottles and aren’t. 
And then the cool smell of newly watered 
sidewalks, and the good look of the to- 
matoes in their baskets, and the moist 
onions-and spinach, and radishes, and rhu- 
barb in front of the shady market, and 
the sparrows fighting in le street—and 
wee quiet, and still, and home- 
ike! 
And think of coming unexpectedly (how 
I wish I could do it myself someday and 
wake up afterward to enjoy it) upon the 
wide doorway of John Bass’s blacksmith 
shop and see John himself standing there 
at his anvil with a hot horseshoe in his 
tongs. John never sings when his iron is 


Johnny McGonigal, who drives the hack 


in the fire, but the moment he gets his 
hand on his hammer and the iron on the 
horn of the anvil then all the Baptist 
in him seems suddenly to effervesce, and 
he lifts his high and squeaky voice: 

“Jeru (whack) salem (whack) the gold 
(whack) en (whack, whack), 

“With milk (whack) and hon (whack) 
ey blest (whack, whack, whack).” 

And what wouldn’t I give to clap my 
eyes newly on old Mr. Kinta standing 
hes in front of his office, his florid face 
shaded by the porch roof, but the rotund- 
ity of his white waistcoat gleaming in the 
sunshine, his cane hooked over his arm, 
and himself looking benignly out upon 
the world of Hempfield as it flows by, 
ready to discuss with anyone either the 
origin or the destiny of his neighbors. 


T THE corner above the post-office 
Nort stopped and leaned against the 
fence and looked up the street and down 
the street. His spirits were extremely 
low. He felt wholly miserable. He had 
not a notion in the world what he was 
going to do, did not at that time even 
know the name of the town he was in. 
It was indeed pure chance that had led 
him to Hempfield. If he had had a few 
cents more in his pocket it might have 
been Acton, or if a few cents less it might 
have been Roseburg. His only instinct, 
blurred at the moment, I am sorry to say, 
had been to get as far away from New 
York as possible—and Hempfield hap- 
pened to bs just about the limit of his 
means. 

He was already of two minds as to 
whether he should give it all up and get 
back to New York as quickly as pos- 
sible. He thought of depp in on 
the most important man in town, say the 
banker, or the Congregational minister, 
and introducing himself in the rôle of 
contrite spendthrift or of remorseful 

rodigal, as the case might be—trust 
Nort for knowing how to do it—and by 
hook or crook raise enough money to 
take him back. He pictured himself sit- 
ting in the quiet study of the minister, 
looking sad, sad, and his mind lighted 
up with the wonderful things he could 
say to prove that of all the sheep that 
had bleated and gone astray since ever 
the world began he was, with- 
out any doubt, the darkest of 
hue. He sketched in the de- 
tails with a sure touch. He 
could almost see the good old 
man’s face, the look of com- 
miseration gradually melting to 
one of pitying helpfulness.—It 
would require only a very few 
dollars to get him back to New 
York. 

He was on the point of carry- 
ing this interesting scheme into 
operation when the scenes and 
incidents of his recent life in 
New York swept over him, a 
mighty and inundating wave of 
black discouragement. Every- 
thing had been wrong with him 
from the beginning, it seemed to 
him that morning. He had not 
had the right parents, or the 
right education, or enough will 
power, or any true friends, or 
pape the proper kind of am- 

ition. 


When Satan first led Nort up 
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on a high hill and offered him all the king- 
doms of the earth Nort had responded 
eagerly: 

“Why, sure! I'll take ’em. Got any 
more where these come from?” 


No&rs was an eager, curious, ardent, 
insatiable nature, which should have 
been held back rather than stimulated. 
No sooner had he stepped out into life 
than he wanted it all—everything that 


he could see, or hear, or smell, or taste, or. 


touch—and all at once. I do not mean 
by this that Nort was a vicious or aban- 
doned character beyond the pale of his 
humankind. He had, indeed, done 
things that were wrong, that he knew 
were wrong, but thus far they had been 
tentative, experimental, springing not 
from any deeply vicious instincts but ex- 
pressing, rather, his ardent curiosity 
about life. ` 

I think sometimes that our common 
definition of dissipation is far too narrow. 
We confine it to crude excesses in the use 
of intoxicating liquor or the crude grati- 
fication of the passions: but often these 
are only the outward symbols of a more 
subtle inward disorder. The things of 
the world—a thousand clamoring inter- 
ests, desires, possessions—have got the 
better of us. Men become drunken with 
the inordinate desire for owning things, 
and dissolute with ambition for political 
office. I knew a man once, a farmer, 
esteemed an upright man in our com- 
munity, who debauched himself upon 
land; hea his appetite upon the happiness 
of his home, cheated his children of edu- 
cation, and himself went shabby, book- 
less, joyless, comfortless, that he might 
buy more land. I call that dissipation, 
too! 

And in youth, when all the earth is 
very beautiful, when our powers seem as 
limitless as our desires (I know, I know!), 
we stand like Samson and for the sheer 
joy of testing our strength pull down the 
pillars of the temple of the world. 


IN NORT’S case a supply of unearned 
money had enormously increased his 
power of seeing, hearing, feeling, doing; 
everything opened wide to the magic 
todch of the wand of youth, enthu- 
siasm, money. He could neither live 
fast enough, nor enjoy too much. 

He had, indeed, had periods of 
sharp reaction. This was not the 
first time that the kingdoms of the 
earth, too easily possessed, had palled 
upon him, and he had resolved to 
escape. But he had never yet been 
quite strong enough; he had never 
gone quite low enough. The lure of 
that which was exciting or amusing 
or beautiful, above all that which 
was or pretended to be friendly or 
companionable, had always proved 
too strong for him. 

As time passed and his naturally 
vigorous mind expanded—his body 
was never very robust—the reactions 
from the diversions with which his 
life was surrounded grew blacker and 
more desperate. In his moments of 
reflection he saw clearly: where his 
path was leading him. There was 
much in him, though never yet called 
out, of the native force of his stern 
old grandfather who had begun life 
a wage-laborer, and in his moments 


of revolt, as men who dissipate crave 
that which is cold or bitter or sour, 
Nort had moments of intense longing 
for something hard, knotty, difficult, 
for hunger, cold, privation. Without 
knowing it, he was groping for reality. 
And here he was in Hempfield, 
leaning against the fence of Mrs. Bar- 
rows’s garden, desperately low in his 
spirits, at one moment wondering why 
he had come away, at the next feeling 
wretchedly that this somehow was his 
last chance. Fool, fool! His whole 
being loathed the discomfort of his 
pampered body, and yet he felt that 
if he gave up now he might never 
again have the courage to revolt. 


wat a thing is youth! That 
sunny morning in Hempfield 
Nort thought that he was drinking the 
uttermost dregsoflife—they were pretty 
bitter—and yet somehow he was able 
to stand a little aside and enjoy it all. 
Black as it was, it had yet the mysti- 
cal quality of a new adventure, new 
possibilities. At one moment Nort 
was hating himself, hating his whole 
life, hating the town in which fate had 
dropped him, with all the passion of a 
naturally robust nature, and at the 
next he was peeping around the corner 
of the next adventure to see what he 
might see. The suffering of youth 
with honey in its mouth! 

Oh, to be twenty-four! To feel that 
one has sounded all the chords of life, 
known every bitterness, to have become 
entirely disillusioned, wholly cynical, ut- 
terly reckless—and not to know that 
life and illusion have only just begun! 

The hard, bristling, painful thing in his 
insides which Nort couldn’t quite identify, 
wrongly attributing it to certain things he 
had been eating and drinking now for 
several days past, was in fact his soul. 

How I love to think of Nort at that 
moment, that wonderful, fertile, despond- 
ent, hopeful, passionate moment. How 
I love to think of him, who is now so dear 
a friend, quite miserable, but with a half 
smile on his lips, his vigorous nature full 
of every conceivable possibility of good 
or evil, of success or failure, every capa- 


I soon found that everyone else 
in the office, Anthy included, had 
begun to be interested in Nort 
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He was seen by old Mrs. Parker, one 
of our most prominent journalists 
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bility of great love or great bitterness— 
Nort, arm in arm with Life, tugged at by 
both God and Satan, standing there, 
aimless, in the sunny street of Hempfield. 


CHAPTER VI 
A Man to Help Fergus 


p WAS really a moment of vast po- 
tentialities when Nort turned down the 
street toward the town instead of up 
toward the railroad station and the open 
road. For down the street was the way 
to the printing-office and the old Captain 
and Anthy and Fergus and me, and all 
the things big and little I am about to 
relate. I tremble sometimes when I 
think how narrowly this story es- 
caped not coming into existence at all. 

t was upon this brief but historic 
journey that Ed Smith met Nort, and 
like any true newspaper man with a 
“nose for news” stopped to pass the 
time of day with the singular stran- 
ger. It took him not quite two 
seconds to ‘‘size up” Nort. It was 
easy for Ed to “size up” people, for 
he had just two classifications: those 
people whom he could use, and those 
who could use him. His problem of 
life thus became quite simple: it con- 
sisted in shifting as many as possible 
of those of the second classification 
into the first. 

“If you would not be done by a 
man, do him first,” was one of Ed’s 
treasured Ben-Franklinisms. 


NORT, was rather mistily in search 
of “something to do.” Well, 
what could he do? It took some 
groping in his mind to discover any 
accomplishment whatever that was 
convertible into money, especially in 
a small town like Hempheld. Finally 
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he said he knew “some- 
thing about machinery ”—- 
he did not specify automo- 
biles—and by some wild 
chance mentioned the fact 
that he had once worked 
in a newspaper office (two 
months—and was dread- 
fully tired of it). 

Now, Ed Smith was as 
sharp as any lightning 
known in our part of the 
world, and there being 
nothing he loved better 
than a “bold stroke” in 
which he could “close a 
deal” and do it “on the 
spot,” it took him not above , 
five minutes to offer Nort 
a trial in the office of “The 
Star” at wages which ap- 

roximated nothing at all. 
if f he could ‘‘make good,” 
etc., etc., why, there were 
great opportunities, etc., 
etc. It was not the first 
time that Ed had dealt 
with tramp printers! And 
Nort, still low in his mind 
and quite prepared for any- 
thing, agreed to come. 

Your sharp, shrewd man 
can deal profitably with the 
ninety-nine men who walk 
or run or burrow or climb, 
especially if they happen to 
look seedy, but he is never 

uite prepared for the hun- 
dedi man, who can fly. 
That is, it sometimes hap- 

ens that a man who has 

een comfortably ensconced in the 
pigeonhole labeled “To Be Done,” is sud- 
denly—and by some hocus-pocus which 
your sharp one can never quite compre- 
hend, and considers unfair—is suddenly 
discovered to have disappeared, evapo- 
rated, to have escaped classification. I 


throw in this observation at this point, _ 


for what it may be worth, and not be- 
cause I have anything against Ed Smith. 
We may think a woodpecker’s bill to be 
entirely too long for beauty, but it is fine 
for the woodpecker. Moreover, I cannot 
forget that without Ed Smith, “The 
Star” would never have seen Nort. 


OW well I remember my first sight of 

the “man to help Fergus!” It was 
about two days, I think, after his arrival, 
and at a time when “The Star” was 
twinkling in the most extraordinary and 
energetic fashion. You could almost hear 
it twinkle. As I came into the office 
Anthy and Fergus were busy at their 
cases, the old Captain at his desk, Ed 
Smith in shirtsleeves was making up a 
new advertisement, and Dick, the canary, 
swinging in the window. But what was 
that strange object in the corner on the 
floor? 

Why, Nort, sprawled full length with 
his head almost touching the gasoline 
engine! He had parts of it pretty well 
distributed ene him on the floor and 
as nearly as I could make out was trying 
to get his nose into the boiler or barrel 
or whatever the insides of a gasoline 
engine are called. Also he was whistling, 
as he loved to do, in a low monotone, 
apparently enjoying himself. Presently 
he glanced up at me: 


He pictured himself sitting in the quiet 
study of the minister, looking sad, sad 


“Ever study the anatomy of a gasoline 
engine?” he asked. 

« Never,” said I. 

“Interesting study,” said he. 

“I know something about the anatomy 
of cows and pigs and hens,” I said, “but 
I suppose a gasoline engine is somewhat 
different.” 

“Somewhat,” said he. 

He tinkered away industriously for a 
moment, and when I continued to stand 
there watching him, he inquired solemnly: 

“A hen has no spark-coil, has it?” 

“No,” I said just as solemnly, “but 
neither can a gasoline engine cackle.” 

I shall never forget the sight of Nort 
as he slowly rose to a sitting position and 
looked me over—especially the smile of 
him and the gleam in his eyes. There was 
a dab of oil on his nose and smudges on 
his chin, but he took me in. 

So this was the person who had ap- 
peared without a hat on our highly respect- 
able streets and got his shame heralded 
in the paper! I felt like saying to him: 

“Well, you’re a cheerful reprobate, I 
must say!” 

You see, we are nearly all of us shocked 
by the cheerfulness of the wicked! We 
feel that those whom we have set aside 
as reprobates, or sinful spectacles, should 
by good right draw long faces and be 
appropriately miserable; and we never 

come quite accustomed to our own 
surprise at finding them happy or con- 
tented. 

In short, I began to be interested in that 
reprobate, in spite of myself. I had come 
to town intending to have a talk with 
Anthy and the old Cap’n (who was at 
this moment at work: at his desk), but 


instead I squatted down on 
the floor near Nort and 
while he tinkered and put- 
tered and whistled we kept 
up a running conversation 
which we both found highly 
diverting. 


[E THERE is one thing 
I enjoy more than another 
it is to crack open a hard 
fellow mortal, —take him 
apart, as Nort was taking 
apart his engine, and see 
what it is that makes him 
go round. But in Nort, 
that morning, I found more 
than a match. We parried 
and fenced, advanced and 
retreated, but beyond a firm 
conclusion on my part that 
he was no ordinary tramp- 
printer and, indeed, no 
ordinary human being, he 
kept me completely mysti- 
fied, and, as ete plainly 
see, enjoyed doing it, too. 
He told me long afterward 
that he thought me that 
morning an “odd one.” 

I deny, however, that I 
was carried away on the 
spot; I was interested, but I 
was now too deeply con- 
cerned for my friends on 
“The Star” to accept him 
entirely. Even after he 
brought in his first contri- 
butions to our columns, es- 
pecially the one that began, 
“There is a man in this 
town who quarrels regularly with his 
wife,” I was still doubtful abot him— 
but I must not get ahead of my story. 

Well, it was wonderful the way Nort 
went through the office of “The Star.” 
As I think of it now I am reminded of the 
description of a remarkable plant called 
the lantana which I read about recently 
in an interesting book on the Hawaiian 
Islands. It was brought in, a humble and 
lowly shrub, to help ornament a garden 
in those delectable isles. Finding the cli- 
mate highly agreeable and its customary 
enemies ait it escaped from the 
garden, and in a wild spirit of vagabond- 
age spread out along the sunny roads and 
mountain-sides, until it has overrun all 
the island: and from being an insignificant 
shrub it now grows to the size of a small 
tree. Most painful to relate, however, 
the once admired shrub has become a 
veritable pest, and the people of the 
islands are using their ingenuity in seek- 
ing a way to destroy it. 

ow, that is very much the early his- 
tory of Nort in the office of “The Star.” 
At first, of course, he was way down in 
the depths, both in his own estimation 
and in ours—a man to tinker the engine, 
run the job presses, sweep the floors, and 
do the thousand and one other useful but 
menial things to help Fergus. Moreover, 
he was on his good behavior and more than 
ordinarily subdued. It required a reason- 
able amount of good honest depression in 
those days to make Nort tolerable. He 
was like a high-spirited horse that has to 
be driven hard for a dozen miles before 
it is any pleasure to hold the reins. If we 
had known then—but we knew nothing. 

There are two ways by which men 


ptt- 
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advance in this world—one is by 
doing, the other by being. We Ameri- 
cans, these many years, have been culti- 
vating and stimulating the doers. We 
have made the doers our heroes, and have 
therefore had no poetry, no art, no music, 
no personality, and, I was going to say, 
no religion. Doing leads the way to 
riches, power, reputation, and if it oc- 
casionally lands a man in the penitentiary, 
still we feel that there is something grand 
about it, and reflect that the same process 
also leads to the Senate or the White 
House or a palace on Fifth Avenue. Ed 
Smith was a doer, but Nort was only a 
be-er. And Nort didn’t even try to be: 
he just was. And we planted him, a 
humble shrub, in the partes of our lives, 
and in no time at all the vagabond had 
spread to the sunny uplands of our hearts. 
And then— 

I soon found that everyone else in the 
office, Anthy included (at that time any- 
way), had begun to be interested in Nort, 
much as I was. It was not that Nort 
tried to court our favor by working hard, 
being sober, appearing willing, in order 
to get ahead; that would have been Ed 
Smith’s way; but Nort had never in all 
his short life thought of getting ahead. 
Of whom was he to get ahead? And why 
should he get ahead? 

The fact is that Nort, caught in the 
rebound from a life that had become 
temporarily intolerable, found the quie- 
tude of Hempfield soothing to him; and 
the life of the printing-ofice was so 
different as to be momentarily amusing 
to his royal highness. We were a new 
toy—that’s what we were: the rag baby 


MAS FOSA 


What a thing is youth! 


for which the pampered child of wealth 
temporarily discards her French dolls. 

It was a fortunate thing that Ed 
started Nort at once on the task of over- 
hauling the gasoline engine, for it was one 
of the things that he had always loved to 
do. When he had finished the engine, he 
must clean up and repair the belts and 
pulley that operated the press, and this 
led him naturally to the press itself, an 
ancient Hoe model with heavy springs 
below that operated the running table. 
By this time he had begun really to wake 
up, and as he worked, hummed like a 
hive of bees. He called the press “Old 
Harry,” and gave it such a cleaning up as 
it had not had since the early days of 
Anthy’s father. All this seemed to amuse 
him very much, for he imagined things 
with his fingers. It also amused us, he 
was so tremendously interested and so 
personal about it all. He was forever 
calling in Fergus, never Ed Smith, with 
such remarks as these: 

“How does she look now, Fergus? 
Will she stand for a little stiffer spring, 
you think? She’s a good one, eh, Fergus, 
for her age?” And so on, and so on. 


JJURING these days I watched Fergus 
with almost as much interest as I 
watched Nort. He seemed nonplused. 
He was like a hen that has unexpectedly 
hatched a duckling. At one moment he 
seemed resentful at this uprooting of 
ancient and settled institutions, and he 
was a little angry all the time at being 
carried along by Nort’s enthusiasm, for 
he was constitutionally suspicious of 
enthusiasm; but on the other hand he 
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could not resist the constant appeals to 
his superior judgment. When deferred 
to he would drop his head a little to one 
side, partially close one eye, draw down 
the corners of his mouth and after smok- 
ing furiously for a few puffs would take 
out his pipe and remark: 

“Wull, it looks to me—” etc., etc. 

As he gave his opinion I could see the 
live gleam in Nort’s eyes, and I knew 
that he was finding almost as much amuse- 
ment in tinkering Fergus as he found in 
tinkering the old press. I think that 
Fergus liked Nort from the very frst, 
but wild horses could not have dragged a 
favorable opinion of him out of Fergus. 
Fergus had a deeply ingrained conviction 
that no man should think more highly of 
himself than he ought to think, and lost no 
opportunity of reducing bumps of self- 
esteem, wherever discovered. 

Having finished the old press, Nort’s 
lively mind began to consider what might 
be done with a perfectly healthy gasoline 
engine sitting in the corner and wasting 
most of its time. He fitted up a new belt 
and pulley to run the two small presses 
and, there being at that moment quite a 
job of posters to run off, thrilled the office 
with the speed and ease with which the 
work could be done. All this delighted 
Ed Smith, for it was “something doing ”— 
and didn’t cost much: although I think 
he had already begun to regard it as a 
suspicious sign that Nort, having fully 
recovered his spirits, did not demand an 
immediate increase in wages. It was the 
first of several unpredictable events quite 
outside the range of Ed’s experience. 

(Continued on page 73) 


That sunny morning in Hempfield Nort thought that he was drinking the uttermost 


dregs of life—they were pretty bitter—and yet, somehow he was able to stand a little aside and enjoy it all 
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ARE HER PEOPLE 


Cool—or Asleep? 


Brave—or Blind? 


By WILL IRWIN 


Special Correspondent for The American Magazine 


t EHIND the lines in northern 
France,” as the reports in the 
London newspapers say. Night 
falling: in the distance the 
noise of the guns, sounding 
like occasional taps on a far-away drum. 
We were passing through a village of 
Pas-de-Calais now, a hamlet really. One 
of the old, fortified farms of Normandy 
flanked it on the northern edge; the 
turrets flew the Red Cross. By the en- 
trance, two French Territorials stopped 
me to look at my papers. As always with 
these French sentries, they smiled when 
they found that the papers were perfectly 
regular and seemed disposed to pass the 
time of day. 

“You'll see some Belgians in a minute, 
if you wait,” said one of them. And 
presently out of the gathering dusk crept 
a file of men in blue uniforms and little 
caps shaped like a Russian sleigh, with 
yellow tassels nodding on the forepeak. 

Those tassels were incongruously, fool- 
ishly gay! The rest of their uniforms was 
so rusty, so dirty, so stained, that it was 
hard to recognize their original color. 
The faces below the nodding tassels wore 
beards of three months’ growth. The lines 
of these faces drooped, and the military 
straightness had gone from the shoulders. 

I knew, even before my French sentry 
told me, what I was seeing. These were 
the men relieved from the line. In those 
days of eternal fighting—a _ battle-line 
three hundred miles long, now, a battle 
which had lasted three months on its 
eastern wing and a month on its western— 
men cannot stand the strain for more 
than a few days. That clamor of the 
great guns, more than the horror which 
goes with the work of the guns, makes the 
strongest man, in time, a nervous wreck. 

These regiments had been relieved; 
they were going to guard the rear. Fresh 
troops, or troops as nearly fresh as the 
Belgians had after their three months of 
fighting back, back, and ever back, were 
coming up to replace them in the struggle 
for the bridge-head at the Yser. 


Bayonets One Day, Football the Next 


ITH that American enthusiasm 

which matches so ill the present 
grim, gray mood of Europe, I leaned out 
to cheer them. Few of them even 
glanced up. One or two waved a feeble 
gesture of recognition; but the rest simply 
plodded on. Body and soul, they seemed 
spent. 
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It was the next evening, one of those 
autumn evenings too beautiful for war 
which have blessed Europe in her year of 
trial, when another column came crawling 
toward me through the dust. I caught 
the dull brown of their uniforms, and we 
drew up at a crossroads to let them pass. 
These were the English, come, like the 
Belgians, from action. I waited, expec- 
tant, to see how strain of great guns, 
misery, sight of death and wounds 
affected them. 

They came on at a loose, easy route- 
step, their rifles carried in every position 
known to the manual of arms. And the 
first thing I noted was the absence of 
beards. They were shaved! Their uni- 
forms, dusty with the march, were still 
not caked with mud like those of the 
Belgians. Every strap, every button, 
seemed in place. 


Armor of Self-Control Nothing 
Can Dent 


AS THEY passed, they scrutinized me 
with cool, Anglo-Saxon glances of dis- 
tant curiosity. Not a face among them 
seemed drawn, like the faces of the Bel- 
gians. For all they showed it in expres- 
sion, in gait, or in the carriage of their 
shoulders, they might have been parading 
in Hyde Park or shifting positions on the 
line. Next morning, as I knew from those 
who have seen the British army more 
closely than I, they would rise from a 
sound night’s sleep and go to playing 
football. And it would not matter to 
them that since the last game one side or 
the other had lost a goal-keeper or a for- 
ward! 

The Belgian came back from action 
a wreck. That does not mar his sol- 
dierly quality when he returns to the 
line; these sons of disaster, though a 
little inexpert in the technic of fighting, 
are great soldiers. Your Frenchman— 
grim, stark, scientific warrior that he is in 
action—permits himself the luxury of a 
little emotion when the strain has passed. 
The German, I understand, comes out 
singing, if not with spontaneity at least 
with determination. The Englishman 
comes out—a British soldier, serene 
through it all. 

1 knew how the Briton takes war; this 
was the first time I had seen the ex- 
emplar. And my mind carried a long 
way back, to a ring side in San Francisco. 
Terry McGovern and Young Corbett 
were fighting for the featherweight cham- 


pionship of the world—McGovern, the 
Celt, with that blazing quality of nerve 
and courage common to the Celt, the 
Gaul, and the Belgian; Corbett, for all his 
Irish ring name, of pure English stock. 
Now he had a sharp, stinging tongue, 
this Corbett. He had beaten McGovern 
before, he was to beat him again, by in- 
sulting him, during their exchanges of 
repartee in the clinches, to the point of 
madness. When McGovern grew angry, 
he threw science to the winds; he would 
rush, swinging his arms like flails, and 
Corbett would drop him. 

Six rounds of this, and McGovern 
struck Corbett from his knees. And, as 
though infected, Corbett grew anery. 
His gray eyes snapped; he squared off as 
McGovern rose. But it was a different 
kind of anger. It was cold, snaky, sin- 
ister, perfectly controlled. It made his 
blows deadlier, his reflexes faster. He 
closed in; he beat McGovern backward to 
the ropes; the fight was over. I thought 
then, Tenourhe again, as I watched the 
English column crawling down the Pas-de- 
Calais, that I knew why the Englishman 
had so long held government over this 
world. Above all his powers, he has an 
armor of self-control which nothing can 
dent. 

All of which has been his strength in 
old times. And all of which, in this su- 
preme struggle for national existence 
under new world-conditions, comes near 
to being his weakness. Indeed, the 
superficial believe absolutely that it is 
his weakness. I am not so sure. 


Conservative, Snug, Deaf to Warnings 


3 us consider, in that light, the whole 
state of the Empire militant. 

For the two hundred or more years 
during which the Empire was building, 
for the hundred years during which it was 
the chief political fact in the world, 
Little England went through a curious 
selective process. ‘he adventurous, the 
merry, the enterprising, have drained 
themselves off to the Colonies; year after 
year, as the process went on, they left 
behind the set, the unenterprising, or the 
conservatively able. 

The people, noble or common, who 
lived upon inherited wealth, the men of 
high talent or genius who manage the 
Empire in all its activities, and the para- 
sites upon these classes—they made the 
social composition of the Island popula- 
tion. The slums of London were, after 
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all, the slums not of one nation but of a 
whole empire. 

The vast body of entailed property, 
such a perplexity in later times, was the 
entailed property of an empire. Her con- 
servatism, her misery, much of her 
highest ability, were drawn off into one 
grouping, half a world away from her 
real liberalism, her opportunity, and her 
average ability. 

There they sat, secure in their isolation. 
As the jingo songs kept reminding them, 
they had little need of armies; the seas 
and the navy took care of that. Their 
national character set also. That quality 
of self-control hardened into a quality 
of imperturbability. They tended to re- 
gard England, and the institutions of 

ngland, as things eternal, not temporal. 

Upon that theory, they proceeded with 
their national life. Their Church had a 
ritual which changed not. Their univer- 
sities devoted themselves not to research 
but to culture—last decoration of a civili- 
zation that is finished for all time. Their 
captains of industry, their business men, 
showed, usually, considerable impatience 
with change in methods; they were half 
a lap behind Germany and America in 
adapting themselves to modern condi- 
tions and methods. If they kept abreast, 
if they kept ahead, it was, first, because 
of their momentum and, second, because 
of their tremendous natural ability. 


TE time when English civilization 
began to set was a time when indi- 
vidualism dominated the world, when 
social team work was not yet dreamed on. 
And above everything else this imper- 
turbable and set personage, the English- 
man, was an individual, insistent on his 
individual rights. He obeyed, he re- 
spected the law which his fathers had 
made for him; and it was a law of the 
individual. When certain miseries in the 
draining-ground of the empire, together 
with pressure from a neighbor which un- 
derstood team work, forced him to change 
those laws, he yielded only after a tre- 
mendous struggle. 

Above all, he had become really civil- 
ized, too civilized to want war. England 
showed that in the Boer War, when a 
large part of the nation protested against 
what they considered conquest. To hold 
the Empire—yes, perhaps. The British 
sense of the sacredness in property made 
him ready to fight for his right to what he 
owned. For further conquest—no! 

The leaders of British thought knew 
that someday England must clash with 
that virile, aggressive, ruthless northern 
neighbor to whose rulers war had become 
a religion. They saw, too, that the navy 
would not be enough to win such a war; 
there must be an army. To meet on even 
terms the thoroughly prepared conscript 
forces of Germany, it must be a conscript 
army—England must have general and 
thorough military training for their young 
men. 

But the leaders of British thought 
knew also that the nation would never 
stand for conscription. Any party which 

roposed it would have been swamped. 
Kipling’s fulminations; “An Englishman’s 
Home;” Cramb’s lectures; occasional 
alarms from daring conservatives—none of 
these took effect with the English. They 
had the Navy, hadn’t they? Well, then— 

The war is here. 


England Caught Napping: Rusty 
Wheels 


Now there is a fog over all public 
affairs in Europe, a mist almost 
impenetrable. It has suddenly become 
the age of absolute monarchies and of 
dictatorships. The press of Europe is the 
servant of these powers; it exists no longer 
to inform the people and to promote free 
discussion, but solely to make the people 
think what the Government believes they 
ought to think. 

he fog of war lies not only over the 
lines—which correspondents reach only 
by accident or deep craft—but over all 
the activities which have to do with the 
army; and investigators are most unwel- 
come. The history of these times will 
never be written from the journalism of 
the times. The battle stories of the War 
of the Nations will come out in me- 
morials, not in newspaper columns, and 
the historians will be its reporters. 

Yet one catches glimpses here and 
there; and he learns from them how ill 
Britain was prepared, not only to pre- 
sent an army for service but to equip and 
carry on an army. This crisis has brought 
the downfall of our industrial world, as the 
British should have known that it would; 
yet for certain essentials of army supplies 
they had been depending upon nations 
which were now their enemies. 

Many departments of the government 
work were in the hands not of business 
men, who could run them as a business, 
but of retired army officers, who knew 
only routine method and red tape. At 
that very time the city was full of the 
finest executive men in the world; men 
who were burning with patriotism, long- 
ing to do something for England; yet the 
Empire did not turn to them. The wheels 
creaked and groaned in all the army supply 
departments, in the Red Cross, in the 
censorship, even, perhaps, in the trans- 
port service. 

You got glimpses of this process here 
and there. England, like all the warring 
nations, reserved the right to comman- 
deer automobiles. In one town the order 
went forth that all cars of a certain class 
should be assembled in one place. They 
were assembled—and lay parked there 
a week before anyone came to look them 
over: this at a time when the German 
automobile transport had already served 
as a main factor in driving the British 
and French back from the Belgian border. 

Grievously wounded men, “spinal 
cases” many of them, came back to 
England across the rough Channel, when 
they might have found hospital attend- 
ance in France. You found that certain 
regiments of new recruits were suffering 
for want of blankets, even though the 
enlightened of England were willing to 
make any sacrifice for the troops, least 
of all, a little bedding. 

The Government, in common with the 
Continental Governments, announced a 
policy of public aid for the dependents of 
soldiers. A month later, you found that 
such aid had not yet been distributed in 
certain parts of London. ; 

Everywhere you saw that policy of 
“muddle through,” which seems to have 
grown from a reproachful catchword to a 
creed with certain classes of the English, 
and the policy of “messing round with the 
poor,” which is the attitude of your upper- 


class Englishwoman toward the social 
problem. 

The machinery, I say, creaked. But 
let not an American, with the memory 
of our Spanish War behind him, grow too 
critical with the English. It did not grind 
and stop, as ours did. I have heard slight 
hints of scandals in army supplies; I 
scarcely believe them. Some of the tunics 
which came to the troops were pretty 
shoddy; but I understand that the Gov- 
ernment knew just what it was buying. 
The right kind of cloth for tunics was 
lacking at first; inferior qualities must do 
for the present. 


Using Rope Harness, and Tying 
Knots When it Breaks 


AS TIME wenton, you began to perceive 
that there is something, after all, in 
theBritish policy of “ muddle through.” If 
their imperturbability had got them into 
this fix, that same imperturbability was 
getting them out of the fix. They did nof, 
like more emotional, more mercurial, or 
less controlled people, become appalled 
at the nature of the problem and develop 
a case of “rattles” or discouragement. 

With a kind of unsystematic sense of 
system, they did what was to be done— 
the essentials first, the unessentials 
second. 

The new volunteers in the Aldershot 
camps appeared for drill in the cast-off 
scarlet uniforms of the regular force, or in 
no uniforms at all; and so the superficial 
said: “They haven’t even uniforms for 
their men!” But the army did have 
rifles for its men. The uniforms were not 
yet necessary; and in his first week’s en- 
listment the new British soldier was at the 
butts, learning the A B C of soldiering. 

Here and there, when you glimpsed 
the inside of things, you perceived with 
what individual efficiency the able men 
of Great Britain were setting about to 
supply the deficiency in certain goods 
which the war had cut off from Great 
Britain. “I'll tell you how I beat the 
French,” said Wellington once, in effect, 
“they made their campaign like a splendid 
set of harness. When they broke a buckle, 
they had to send for the harness maker. I 
made mine out of ropes. When I broke 
anything, I tied a knot and went ahead.” 
Theirs was and is a harness of ropes. That 
is the kind of harness they know best. 
And they have turned out to be great 
tiers of knots. 


ITH that same imperturbability, 

the English people faced the pros- 
pect of Armageddon. It is easy for an 
enthusiastic American to misunderstand 
the British, to take their shyness and 
self-repression for coldness and indiffer- 
ence. Yet, allowing even that, their re- 
fusal to accept the disagreeable fact of war 
amounted to a national weakness. Be- 
lieving in England as a thing eternal, it 
was hard for them to entertain the 
notion not only of defeat, but even of 
danger. 

In the early days of the German ad- 
vance the War Othce obtained the secret 
of one of Germany's mechanical devices. 
Within a week, Germany was making 
deadly use of that device. “It is un- 
thinkable!" was their comment. 

When Von Kluck was striding toward 

(Continued on page 78) 


The Theater 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrated with Portraits printed in Duotone , 


Stage Successes—Foreign vs. American 


EAR after year dramatic crit- 

ics make themselves unpleas- 

ant by proclaiming the supe- 

riority of foreign-made drama, 

by exhorting the American 
dramatist to cultivate more solidity of 
thought and more sense of style. And 
year after year the American dramatist 
fails to respond. Why is it? Is it be- 
cause the best minds in this country 
do not go into the theater? One of the 
most distinguished of living British drama- 
tists, who was in New York this past 
autumn, said to me one day, “If I were 
thirty, with my life to live over again, I 
should not become a dramatist, but a 
novelist. I should not again undergo the 
humiliations and restrictions which our 
theater, as now conducted, imposes.” If 
that is true of England how much more 
forcibly it is true of the United States, 
where our playhouses are not conducted 
by actor-managers, like Tree and Wynd- 
ham and Alexander, but by graduate 
ushers, water boys and the like! Yet the 
born dramatist will generally struggle up 
and through any environment, however 
hostile. Probably we ourselves are more 
to blame than anyone. We do not de- 
mand solidity of thought or sense of style. 
We as cheerfully accept any substitutes 
for these qualities as we accept the quali- 
ties themselves in the imported dramas. 
Truth to tell, the American theatergoer, 
by and large, has not yet developed taste. 


The present season offers several cases ` 


in point. Side by side in New York City 
are imported plays in which solidity of 
thought and fine dramatic style shine out, 
and native plays in which these qualities 
are conspicuously lacking. Whenever the 
imported plays have the necessary dra- 
matic interest they are popular successes. 
And whenever the native plays have the 
necessary dramatic interest they are popu- 
lar successes, too. Both varieties equally 
triumph as stories. But how our patriot- 
ism is humbled when we see how much 
better a job the foreign dramatists have 
done, how much more they give their 
audiences, how much more important is 
the story they tell and how much more 
subtlety and charm there is in the telling! 


i hee two best plays of the autumn 
season in New York were unquestion- 
ably “ Pygmalion,” by G. B. Shaw, acted 
here, as in London, by Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, and “The Phantom Rival,” 

adapted from the Hungarian of Ferenc 
Molnar by Leo Ditrichstein, and pro- 
duced by Mr. Belasco, with Laura Hope 
Crews and Mr. Ditrichstein himself in the 
leading parts. It would be foolish, of 
course, to demand or expect an American 
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equivalent for G. B. Shaw. He is an 
unique genius, with a Socialist’s passion 
superimposed on a Celt’s elfin and light- 
ning-like imagination, and while he may 
have a few ineffectual imitators, he will 
probably no more have a real successor 
than W. S. Gilbert. But the fact remains 
that Shaw has been able“to put into plays 
for the practical theater a wealth of 
stimulating intellectual ideas, and that 
all his works are instinct with literary 
style. And the fact also remains that the 
Hungarian, Molnar, is not a heaven-sent 
genius at all, but merely a clever and 
slightly cynical dramatist with a sound 
literary tradition of good workmanship 
behind him. The successful American 
plays af the season are “crook” melo- 
dramas, amusing but idle farces, or such 
a bit of unimportant sentimentality as 
“Daddy Done Lere” Between “ Pygma- 
lion” and ‘It Pays to Advertise,” for in- 
stance, or between “The Phantom Rival” 
and “On Trial,’ is somewhat the same 
difference that exists between the works 
of ‘Thackeray and George Randolph 
Chester, or Howells and Anna Katha- 
rine Green. The analogy is of the rough- 
est sort, of course, but it expresses well 
enough a gap in literary value and dignity, 
which we readily recognize in our printed 
literature but as a people do not seem to 
recognize in our theater. 


YGMALION” is a play of many 
sides, and means many things to 
many men. As the text has been printed 
in one of our popular magazines probably 
the story is familiar: A pis Seis of 
phonetics in London, bearing the extra- 
ordinarily unromantic name of Henry 
Higgins, picks up a cockney flower girl 
on the streets and wagers that he can 
palm her off for a duchess in six months. 
The situation is neither so preposterous 
nor so farcical as it sounds. Shaw knows 
very well that nothing is so intimate to a 
man as his speech, as the words he utters— 
neither his clothes nor his house nor any 
of his conscious acts; the reaction of 
words consciously chosen, of speech con- 
sciously formed correctly, on a soul at all 
sensitive, is tremendous. And Shaw also 
knows that there is a comparatively new 
science of phonetics. There are detectives 
now employed in France who, like his 
Professor Higgins, can actually “locate” 
hundreds of suspects merely bv listening 
to them. At the Collège de France the 
Abbé Rousselot has made his pioneer 
laboratory of phonetics already a force 
for social improvement. So Shaw’s 
seemingly (to us) preposterous premise is 
not preposterous at all; and, of course, 
the situation which results—the creation 


of a Galatea of the gutter, the manu- 
facture of a woman with the higher 
civilized impulses out of a cockney 
flower girl—is a situation which gives in- 
finite scope to dramatic contrasts, to the 
play of the author’s nimble wit and grave 
or comic fancy. It is an inspiration, in 
fact! 


For the public, then, there is a wealth 
of interest. There is all the rich fun 
of watching this Galatea in the process 
of getting out her ‘‘h’s” successfully, of 
acquiring clothes and the manner of 
wearing them, of learning a thousand 
graces and decencies of life while she 
stumbles amid people to whom these 
things are second nature. There is all the 
rich human interest of watching her soul 
come into being during the process, 
pathetic self-respect coming to her when 
somebody for the first time calls her 
“Miss,” hunger for a kinder treatment 
and a greater equality of position when 
she is with Higgins gradually gnawing at 
her first happiness, realization growing in 
her that she can never go back to her old 
life, that these magic lessons in correct 
speech, this intercourse with men of a 
different stamp, have made her over. 

There is the delight of listening to the 
sparkling dialogue, of hearing Eliza’s 
father, who claims proudly to be one of 
the undeserving poor, hold forth on 
middle-class morality, of watching Hig- 
gins, a typical Shaw egotist, go smashing 
through all kinds of social usages and 
pet beliefs. And there is always the final 
curiosity to see if Pygmalion Higgins will 
ultimately come to love his Galatea Eliza, 
as we know that she will love him. (A 
question, by the way, Shaw would cut 
off his right hand befo ore hed answer 
directly. Catch him being romantic? 
Not much!) One spectator declares that 
the play teaches us there are no real 
differences between people—that it is a 
blow at class distinctions. Another de- 
clares that for him it teaches the import- 
ance of environment. A third finds it all 
a huge joke, a fourth is touched by its 
romance. No wonder such a play a appeals 
to many people. Like all of Shaw's best 
work, it is an intellectual tonic. 

And with what zest Mrs. Campbell 
plays it! Not for many years has she 
acted anything so well. She keeps in 
beautiful balance the comic and the 
human side of the rôle of Eliza, letting 
you see all that is funny and grotesque 
in this gutter snipe trying to talk with 
aristocrats in their own language, but 
never letting you forget that all the while 
Eliza is a human being coming to life, a 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


“*Pygmalion’’ with Mrs. Campbell is the kind of entertainment which upholds the dignity of the 
Stage. And with what zest Mrs. Campbell plays it! Not for many years has she acted anything so well 
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Who, with Donald Brian, is dancing and singing ‘‘The Girl from 
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Dorothy Speaks in Meeting 


By MARAVENE THOMPSON 


Illustrated with Frontispiece in Color by Mary Greene Blumenschein 


UGH FRAZIER had rushed 
into the living-room to kiss 
his wife good-by, swinging 
her off her feet to his arms 
with a laugh, when—there, 
under his ‘nose, staring at him from her 
dress, was a button which read “Votes 
For Women.” He quickly set her down, 
unkissed, wholly unaware of the omission. 

“Good heavens, Dot! Why’re you 
wearing that thing?” 

Dorothy bent her yellow-topped head 
nearer to that yellow button, gazed at it 
with naive pleasure. 

“We're getting up a society. I havea 
whole boxful of buttons here, and some 
flags.” 

“What? You don’t mean t’ say you’re 
going in for woman suffrage?” 

Dorothy’s forefinger came to her red 
mouth and she sucked at it a moment, 
very much as a baby might. Then she 
nodded her head in affirmation, the blue 
eyes, with childish solemn roundness, 
gazing at Hugh’s frowning face. 

“But why? Good lord! You've enough 
to interest you without smashing windows 
and burning up houses, I hope.” 

“Oh!” remonstrated Dorothy quickly. 
“I’m not going to be a militant.” 

“Well, I didn’t exactly mean that you'd 
get yourself in jail. Only, why do you 
want t’ be associated with the movement 
at all?” 

“I—don’t know,” said Dorothy, puck- 
ering her brows. “I just do, somehow. 
I’ve been reading in the newspapers about 
the suffragists and the anti-suffragists, 
and people keep asking me which I am, 
and—and—it seemed as though I ought 
to be one or the other. So I sent for some 
suffrage literature, and—and now I’m a 
suffragist.” 

A faintly humorous smile leapt to her 
husband’s eyes. ; 

“Well, sweetheart, send for some anti- 
suffrage literature, and see if you can’t 
be that as handily.” 

“No,” said Dorothy gravely. “I 
couldn’t be an anti. I couldn’t get ex- 
cited over trying to keep things as they 
are. We know already about how it 
is for women not to vote. And—and I 
would like to see how itd be if they 
did vote.” 

“You won’t help things socially, Doro- 
thy,” Hugh said gravely, “and individu- 
ally, you'll raise a row here at home. Is 
it worth it?” 


| B ade down and contemplated 
the toes of her little bronze slippers. 
Her husband contemplated Dorothy. He 
was not surprised at Dorothy’s interest 
in a Cause. A year ago it was a Rest 
Home, where tired city mothers could 
enjoy a two-weeks holiday. He had 
written checks and loaned laborers and 
vehicles to this cause without protest. 
He could sympathize with Dorothy’s in- 


terest in mothers, herself the mother of 
three small boys. 

But—woman suffrage! That belligerent 
cause was not congruous with Dorothy’s 
lovely nature. He eyed her appraisingly— 
the curving, girlish figure, the exquisite 
young face with the pretty coloring, saucy 
dimples, bantering little mouth,—a gold- 
and-white marvel of a girl, deliciously, 
seductively feminine! 

Catching up a chair he brought it 
beside her, drew that preoccupied little 
face over to his shoulder, smiled into it 
with tender amusement. 

“Come, dear, let’s take off this button 
and forget it. If you’re for woman suf- 
rage and I’m against, we'll naturally argue, 
then we'll get into a scrap.” 

“ But you needn’t be against it, darling. 
Men belong to the woman suffrage party. 
You can be for it.” 

“What?” 

“We wouldn't quarrel about it then,” 
explained Dorothy. 

“Then you mean t’ go ahead with this 
society?” said he sharply. 

Dorothy's brows puckered again. 

“P’r’aps we won't have a society. I 
don’t know yet how the others'll take to 
it. We're to hold the meeting in the 
chapel at the Crossroads. I tried to get 
the church at Frazierton, but Mr. Allen 
said that he couldn't let it be used for a 

artisan meeting, and Mr. Banning at 

ebanon said that the church wasn’t the 
place for secular services. The Cross- 
roads chapel, though, hasn’t any regular 
minister or church committee and Lottie 
has a key, and so”—delightedly—‘‘ we're 
going to have the first meeting there to- 
morrow afternoon.” 


RAZIER meditated in silence for a 

short time. “So it’s just you and 
Lottie shouting so far, and the society 
depends on the success of the meeting 
to-morrow. ... I suppose you'll have 
a speaker and all the fireworks?” 

“They wrote that they’d send a good 
speaker,” answered Dorothy, “and she'll 
furnish the fireworks, I hope.” She 
dimpled, then caught a shrewd calculating 
expression in her husband’s eyes. “‘What’re 
you planning to do?” she cried, bristling. 
“Now, Hugh Frazier, if you do something 
to spoil our meeting, I’ll—” 

“There!” he grinned. “It’s begun 
already. My little love-girl’s all ruffled 
up like a bantam cock before I've said a 
word. Another week of that yellow 
button and you'd be greeting me with a 
slat on the ribs instead of a wifely kiss.” 

“You'll deserve a slat if you try to 
break up our meeting,” cried Dorothy, 
eyes excited. “I want to be nice about it. 
I didn’t hold the meeting here because I 
didn’t want to—to set you against it— 
on the start. After we got a society 
going, why then—” 

“Kisses first, and if they didn’t work, 
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then—slats, uh? Well, kisses or slats, 
I’m against woman suffrage first, last, 
and always, and I ask you now, as the 
greatest favor you can do me, to take off 
that button, call off this meeting, and 
give up this woman suffrage business, 
once and for all. Will you?” 

Dorothy looked at him, waveringly. 
Even now, slightly frowning, his was a 
very engaging face, and Dorothy, after 
five years of marriage, was still tremen- 
dously in love; also, she had a singularly 
soft little heart that could not long bear 
anyone's displeasure. 

“Say yes, sweetheart?” he entreated, 
drawing her close in his arms. 

“I—can’t,” answered Dorothy, half- 
sobbing. “I wish I could, dear, but— 
I—I just can’t. There’s something inside 
me that—that makes me have to—to go 
on with it. Something that—pulls.” 

With an impatient exclamation Doro- 
thy’s husband rose and left the house. 

A little while later, over the telephone, 
Lottie Ford, Dr. Arthur Ford's young 
wife and Dorothy’s best friend, announced 
that Hugh had stopped to see the doctor 
and that she knew they were planning to 
break up the meeting, that she had over- 
heard Hugh telephone Nevvy Luke to 
meet them and that Hugh and Arthur 
had gone away in high spirits. 

Dorothy’s young face grew despondent. 
“Nevvy Luke” was the local sobriquet 
of Mr. Luke Collins, the wag of the 
community, and he was not only witty, 
but had a keen logical mind and a curious 
ability to entrap a speaker into making 
all sorts of damaging admissions and glar- 
ingly contradictory statements. Nevvy 
Luke and his Uncle Benjy—also every- 
one else’s “Uncle Benjy’’—were lifetime 
friends of Dorothy’s father, Andy Blair, 
and Dorothy’s lifetime worshipers. Uncle 
Benjy, an acute sufferer from rheumatism 
and house-bound most of the time, was 
the sage of the neighborhood, as his 
nephew was the wag, and these two 
wielded a powerful influence. 

“Oh!” cried Dordthy despairingly, at 
this awful news that Hugh had enlisted 
Nevvy Luke against the Cause. If she 
had only seen Nevvy Luke first! Gradu- 
ally her eyes began to gleam with a new 
hope. Uncle Benjy was much the more 
influential of the two, and when disagree- 
ment arose between them it was always 
Nevvy Luke who bent his will to Uncle 
Benjy’s. 

Eyes a-sparkle, Dorothy now made 
ready to go see Uncle Benjy. 


r WAS the next day at two in the after- 
noon. For an hour, pouring down each 
of the four roads that led to the Cross- 
roads chapel, had come the jingling of 
sleigh bells, and each and every sleigh 
held a woman, or more, and each driver 
had clambered out, lightly or heavily, 
according to her age, weight, and habil 
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ments, hitched her horse, blanketed it, 
and gone inside. 

A half-dozen other buildings were lo- 
cated at the Crossroads. At the “Store,” 
where could be bought anything from a 
spool of thread to a thresher (ordered 
by catalogue), a group of ejaculating 
masculinity spat and talked and stared 
chapelward. A tipsy-looking dull-brown 
building next the store was the vantage 
ground for a like group, peering between 
the show window’s heavy red lettering: 


D. T. Bimm. Ice Cream and 

Soft Drinks in Summer. Oysters 

and Fish Other Times. Ladies 

and Gents Shoes Neatly Mended. 

Sewing Machines Repaired. Sing- 
ing Lessons. 


“Dadburn! now will y’ look at that!” 
said D. T. Bimm as Mrs. D. T., in ulster 
and “fascinator,” scuttled across the 
snow and dived into the meeting house. 
The blacksmith brazenly forsook his 
forge, and planted himself outside the 
door as the best place for effective sight- 
seeing. Others lurked behind curtained 
windows at the Crossroads House. 

Inside the chapel portals, in knots of 
twos and threes, here and there all over 
the place, in the aisles and gathered about 
the big cannon stove at the side, and 
hunched together in the pews, the femi- 
nine contingent commented and exclaimed 
and avidly questioned each other. 

“What d’s it mean, Ann?” asked a 
white-haired bit of a woman. 


NN BLAIR settled herself leisurely in a 
pew, and it was considerable settling, 
as she weighed a hundred and seventy 
ounds, put on her reading glasses, still 
eisurely, and smoothed out the paper she 
was fumbling. 
“Here it is, Em’ly. But, la! you know 
’s much "bout it as me.” 
Her hearers stretched forward to listen 
as eagerly as though they did not know 
it by heart. 


Mrs. Laura Mercy Legget, the well-known 
suffrage leader, will speak on Woman Suffrage 
in the Crossroads Chapel on Thursday after- 
noon at 2:30 P. M. with a view to forming a 
local Equal Suffrage Society. You are urgently 
requested to attend, 

Cuarotte B. Foro, 
Dorotuy BLAIR FRAZIER, 
Committee. 


A laugh came from near the stove. 

“Nevvy Luke says he’s coming to the 
meeting. With Nevvy Luke leading the 
men against them, the only society Doro- 
thy ’n’ Lottie’ll be able to pull off is an 
anti. Which’ll let me out. I’m not keen 
on voting, but I’m not willing t’ fight 
against it, either.’ 

“Did y’ say voting?” cried a shrill voice. 

“Of course. Thats what equal suf- 
frage means, that women shall vote same’s 
men. Didn't you read the notice?” 

“I read it,’ returned Mrs. Busley 
tartly. ‘‘But all it meant to me was 
some place to go this after’.” She turned 
to Mrs. Blair. ‘Do y’ mean to say that 
Dorothy ’n’ Lottie’s turned women’s 
righters, an’ that Hugh Frazier ’n’ Doc 
Ford are standin’ for °t?” 

“T don’t know ’bout Lottie,” said Mrs. 
Blair placidly—Mrs. Blair would have 
remained placid had the steeple fallen— 
“but Dorothy’s for it.” 


“Humph!” snorted Mrs. Busley. “ Who 
here is a suffrager and who a not-suf- 
frager? That’s what I want t know.” 

“T, for one, don’t know what I am,” 
voiced Mrs. Blair amiably. “I don’t 
think most of us have any opinions at all. 
Set down, Sally. This Mrs. Legget will 
tell us all about it.” 

“Humph! I got opinions ’bout women’s 
votin’ without hearin’ Mrs. Legget or 
anyone else gas "bout it.” 

“And I’ve got opinions without hearing 
anyone gas about it,” resounded a spirited 
voice. “I pay taxes same’s a man and 
why haven’t I a right to vote and say 
who'll be tax assessor and sheriff and 
legislator same’s a man?” 

The two looked at each other belliger- 
ently, and the others looked at them. 
There was no “taking sides,” simply the 
quizzical onlooking of a disinterested 
crowd amusing itself with preliminaries 
until the advertised attraction appeared. 


THE door opened upon Mrs. Legget 
and the committee. All eyes fastened 
upon the newcomer. What they saw was 
a slight woman of middle age with a sweet 
plain face under smoothly parted gray 
hair, becomingly gowned in a blue tailor 
suit. Mrs. Frazier introduced the speaker. 

Mrs. Legget started in at once to 
convert her audience. She was a war 
horse in the Cause. No one knew better 
how to present the subject sympatheti- 
cally aha consineinrly She talked for an 
hour by the white-faced clock opposite 
her. To her there was but a step between 
woman incomplete and woman com- 
plete—the ballot. That achieved, femi- 
nine mortality would put on immortality 
and consequent perfection. It was a 
rousing speech. 

Her audience listened most attentively, 
but when at the close of the speech they 
were invited to ask questions or in some 
way give voice to the Cause, embarrass- 
ment fell, and they shifted in their seats 
and scuffed their feet and coughed and 
looked shyly one at another. But at 
length, Miss Robbins, the one who had 
taken issue with Mrs. Busley, arose. 

“I agree with you, ma’am,” she voiced 
energetically. “Women have been set on 
long enough. And you say true, we hear 
too much about woman’s duty to her 
home and not enough about her duty to 
her country. It’s only our right t’ vote 
and look out for our own interests. We've 
been cheated out of our privileges right 
and left, just plain robbed... . We— 
they—we—er—” She grappled heroically 
after some one of the brilliant arguments 
that had swarmed her brain while sitting, 
that now—on her feet and prepared for 
impassioned utterance—shabbily deserted 
her. She started again. ‘‘We—they— 
we—” But no. Then with a “I’m with 
you heart and soul, ma’am,” she plumped 
down, gazing defiantly around on whom- 
soever dared criticize her bristling inde- 
pendence. But no one did. There were 
only nervous movements of bodies, and 
little incoherent gasps, and faint whisper- 
ing of woman to woman. 

“Madam Speakeress!”’ 


I. WAS a male voice from the last pew, 
left. The ‘‘speakeress” directed her 
gaze back to a very rotund circumference 
topped by a very red head that she 
rightly divined to be the ‘“‘ Nevvy Luke” 


spoken of so mysteriously by the com- 
mittee. A squirming of bodies and two 
score pairs of eyes followed her gaze back- 
ward, eyes holding varying expressions— 
curiosity, relief, wrath, amusement. He 
ignored all eyes but those of the “ speak- 
eress.” 

“You expounded true, ma'am, an’ 
Miss Robbins opineeated true. Women 
has been squ’shed. I’m a bach, ma’am, 
an’ not havin’ ary wife er daughter of 
my own t’ bamboozle an’ browbeat an’ 
deelude by my masculine supeeriority 1 
jest ain't na’cherly goin’ t’ set ca’mly by 
an’ see other men enjoy that thievin’ 
privilege. Riz, woman, sez I, riz in yer 
valeant might! Thar ain't a woman in 
this here whole community who has 
enough shelves in her kitchen er pantry, 
ma’am. An’ mostly the stairs air on the 
wrong side o’ the house, shettin’ out the 
sun, an’ the doors don’t open conveenient, 
an’ the winders look out ku-plunk on the 
barn an’ the henhouse. 

‘An’ why? Because Man built her 
house an’ Man planned it, ma’am. The 
varmint! For years an’ hundreds o' years 
woman has aibmnitted to op-pression an’ 
soorpression in the home, the place that 
Man calls her ‘own domain’! She's 
stretched herself nigh t’ bustin’ reachin’ 
one high shelf whar thar sh’d ’a’ been 
three low ones right t’ her hand. She's 
not only been squ’shed but stretched. 

“An’ why? ag’in I asks, an’ ag’in I 
answers—Man! He plans the house she 
does her work in, an’ designs the out- 
landish garments that disfiggers her body, 
an’ adulterates the food she puts into her 
stomach. Goldast the pesky, inventin’, 
interferin’ brute! Yes, ma'am!” 

His eyes swept over the others, his 
oratorical voice raised itself to still 
nobler effort: 

“Riz, woman! Riz! Let yer motto 
henceforth now an’ forever be, ‘Shelves 
er bust!” 


HE SAT down and folded his arms, his 
face becomingly grave. Little titters 
followed upon his silence. Mrs. Legget’s 
face dyed to crimson. The Cause had 
been attacked maliciously and—unprece- 
dentedly. She hesitated for words, trying 
to choose them well, knowing that the 
fate of the local society depended upon 
the issue with this unexpected foe. And 
once more a moment's hesitation was an 
opportunity lost. Mrs. Busley, a child's 
partly knit stocking waving in her hand, 
arose. 

“Shelves!” she shrilled. “Now, you’re 
talkin’ sense! For twenty years I’ve been 
a-movin’ pans an’ crocks an’ dishes three 
times a day cause I ain’t shelf-room 
*nough. If this woman’s movement an’ 
gettin’ together shoulder t’ shoulder for 
our rights means more shelves then I 
ain't a word t’ say gain’ it an’ plenty for 
It. 

“An’ me,” uttered Mrs. Blair from her 
seat, a shade less placidly than usual. 

“An’ me,” echoed her neighbor. 

“Shelves!” cried another. “Why, I 
ain't—” 

“Ladies! Ladies!’ cried the speaker. 

The twoscore pairs of eyes turned again 
fully upon the speaker of the day, but 
there was now a ruminative look as of 
minds occupied with the present need 
of shelves rather than the future joys of 
citizenship. A gray pallor replaced the 
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crimson of Mrs. Legget’s cheeks. She 
wanted to cry—not salt tears, but tears 
of blood. For contiguous with her belief 
in Woman was disgust for and hot wrath 
against women. She was worn and 
desperately weary with her sex’s deadly 
inertia and lack of social consciousness. 
She felt like nothing so much as going 
down in the audience and shaking these 
women good and hard. 

“ Madam Speaker.” 

“Mrs. Frazier.” 


i speaker’s worn face softened to a 
smile. She did not expect words of 
wisdom from the slip of a woman facing 
her, she was too extravagantly pretty to 
have need of the homelier virtues; but she 
liked to look at her; contemplation of the 
radiant loveliness brought a strange balm 
to her tired nerves, the restful feeling that 
comes from soft music or the caressing 
touch of a beloved hand. She did not 
know that everyone felt something of this 
in viewing Dorothy Frazier. 

“Nevvy Luke (Mr. Collins),” began 
Dorothy softly, “came here on purpose 
to break up the meeting. I knew that 
Hugh (Mr. Frazier) and the doctor 
wouldn’t have been so smiling to-day if 
they hadn’t made it up with Nevvy Luke 
to outgeneral us and prevent our starting 
a society. Yesterday I went to Baywater 
and spent all day in the library reading 
up on woman suffrage, thinking I’d be 
ready for Nevvy Luke’s arguments. 
But”—she cast a quick friendly smile 
over her shoulder at the little man—“' I 
might’ve known that Nevvy Luke would 
get in a stroke that I hadn’t thought 
about, or that wasn’t in the books.” She 
inclined her head a little nearer the 
speaker, smiling confidentially. “It 
sounded to you, perhaps, like he was 
joking. But he wasn’t, really. He says 
there’s no use making up funny things t’ 
say when he can find a fact anywhere or 
any time funnier than he could imagine 
in a year’s thinking. 

“He surely found sufficiently funny 
facts to-day. He has shown us women 
up in great shape. If we can’t fix the 
little annoyances right under our noses 
it’s not very likely—by his reasoning, and 
it’s good, too—that we could remedy the 
big ills of the world as you say we could. 
But I don’t care whether we can or not. 
The world hasn’t smashed up yet because 
of people’s foolishness and shortsighted- 
ness, and I guess our voting can’t hurt it 
much. And in the meanwhile it'll help 
us. And women are half the world, and 
if women are helped, why, the world just 
must be helped sometime—even if it’s 
not till we’re dead and our children and 
our children’s children after us. There'll 
still be their children and their grand- 
children, and it’s a beautiful thing to 
work for, Z think.” 

The color and light and enthusiasm 
welled to Mrs. Legget's face again. “You 
dear, astonishing child!” she murmured 
to herself. Then she gasped. For Mrs. 
Frazier, with an “Equal Rights” banner 
in her hand, had tripped to the rear of 
the room and now stood before Nevvy 
Luke, who, at her approach had arisen 
and faced her solemnly. 

“Nevvy Luke, Uncle Benjy is for us,” 
said she quietly. “He told me that he 
was willing to shut every man who op- 
posed us out of his house and never let 


him in till he was on our side. But it’s 
your house as well as Uncle Benjy’s, and 
his shutting ’em out won’t help us, if you 
let ’em in.” 


Y THE startled movements and ejacu- 

lations among the others, all staring 
at the two in a tense silence, Mrs. Legget 
imagined that the shutting of the Collins 
house against the masculine population 
should be a mighty bludgeon for the 
Cause. And she imagined rightly. For 
nowhere was there just such a cozy big 
old room for men to congregate in as this 
bachelor habitat, nor such entertainment 
or peculiarly exhilarating wit as emanated 
from there. Such a catastrophe as this 
that was to fall on the male antis of the 
community if Nevvy Luke joined hands 
with Uncle Benjy was so great as to be 
comparable to nothing else. 

Nevvy Luke started at this announce- 
ment of Dorothy's about Uncle Benjy’s 
attitude. Like Uncle Benjy, Nevvy Luke 
was naturally a radical. He grew sud- 
denly disgruntled over his position of 
Defender of the Male Sex. But he had 
given his word that he would remain 
steadfast to the end, that he would with- 
stand the blandishments and cajoleries and 
wiles of the women, and of this one little 
woman in particular. And across the 
street at the Store and at D. T. Bimm’s, 
he knew that wagers even now were being 
passed that the local Cause would die 
so hard a-borning that it would never 
raise its head again. He had left the 
Store with head up and cocky air. 

“I gott save y’ 'gainst yerself, Dolly. 
This here suffragettin’ ain’t no kind o’ 
business fer you t’ be in,” he blustered. 

Mrs. Legget seated herself in the high- 
backed ministerial chair and folded her 
hands, actually and figuratively, for she 
knew that the case had passed from her 
to the back of the room, and that its end 
would come there, between those two. 
And the others knew it, also, and leaned 
forward almost breathlessly. 

“You say you’ ve got to save me against 
myself,” repeated Dorothy. “Yet I 
don’t think you'd try to save a growing 
vine by slashing its leaves off every time 
it put ‘em out. There’s something inside 
me that keeps reaching out, reaching out, 
just, just like a climbing vine—I can’t tell 
you how much I want this society, but— 
but it’s to help me, not me to help it, that 
I want it. [f I were a plant you ’n’ 
Hugh’d study me carefully to see what'd 
make me grow the best, and would give 
it to me, no matter what it was. ‘My 
growth, just my growth, would be the 
question to you then.” Her voice rose ap- 
pealingly. i Why not now? Why won’t 
you let me grow? And in my own way?, 

“Please,” the wistful voice went on, 
“T only ask the right to grow, just to 
grow. I want this society, oh, I want it! 
I want it! And I can't have it now unless 
you help me—” 


HE waited, her eyes expectantly on his, 
\J not so much a questioning in them but 
a deep trust. Nevvy Luke moved from 
one foot to the other. As Dorothy had not 
been prepared for Nevvy Luke’s mode of 
attack, so had Nevvy Luke come unpre- 
pared for this. 

In a breath Nevvy Luke had shrugged 
his shoulders over the discomhture of 
the neighborhood’s male contingent, in- 


cluding his own, tucked his anti-suffrage 
principles in his boots and Dorothy’s arm 
closely in his own. Then he turned to 
the ‘‘speakeress.”” 

“If you’ve th’ papers thar fer startin’ 
off this here society y’ kin put three 
names down right now: Benjamin Col- 
lins, justice o’ the peace; Dorothy Frazier, 
wife ’n’ mother; Luke Collins, bach. -An’ 
y’ might jest add etcetra, etcetra, meanin’ 
th’ rest o’ this community, male’n’ female. 
Fer them that Dolly ‘n’ me can’t git, 
Uncle Benjy kin. if we lean more t 
shelves an’ house improvin’ fer a while I 
reckon it won’t hurt the Cause any, 
ma’am. Now if the sisters will excuse 
me IIl go and inform my waitin’ brethern 
of their unanimous election to Our Equal 
Suffrage Society. And the Lord have 
mercy on my soul!” 

He stalked toward the door, turned, 
raised his hands above his head, uplifted 
his voice in a yell that shook the rafters, 
a big ripping, roaring, “Hooray! Hooray! 
Hooray!” At which every one of the 
forty women, including Mrs. Busley, all 
now rampantly excited, wild advocates 
of the Cause, whether it stood for shelves, 
the ballot, or merely something new to do, 
raised their united voices in a shrilly 
answering “Hooray!” A triumphant 
“Hooray!” that reached the ears of the 
“waitin: brethern” across the way, thus 
preparing them for Nevvy Luke’s an- 
nouncement, as Nevvy Luke shrewdly 
meant it should, his logic being, “If y’ 
can’t bust a Cause then holler fer ’t.” 


DeRoTHY had forgotten to bring the 
suffrage buttons and Mrs. Legget, 
counting on this forwarded supply, had 
none with her. But a roll of yellow crêpe 
paper, along with various other odds and 
ends, was found in a drawer of the little 
lean-to kitchen. A half-hour later, Mrs. 
Legget, followed by an animated band 
of women, a yellow sash across each 
breast, marched out valiantly to the 
waiting sleighs, each wearer of the yellow 
token buoyed up to the requisite courage 
by the thought of the other thirty-nine. 

But the least valiant of all the yellow 
brigade was—Dorothy. She, the gallant 
warrior who had led the Cause to victory, 
had now a very unwarriorlike spirit. Deep 
in her own heart Dorothy knew it was 
really because of Nevvy Luke. His 
speech had quickened their interest and 
aroused them to the need of mending 
their ways, and in the conflict between 
him and Dorothy they had espoused her 
cause mainly for the sport of getting a 
joke on waggish Nevvy Luke. 

This harmony, this success, this shout- 
ing, was due to a strategical blunder of— 
Hugh; and he would see this now as 
prainly as did Dorothy, but seeing his 

lunder would not induce meekness, only 
an added wrath against the Cause and— 
her. That his instrument of defeat should 
be turned by her into an instrument of 
victory! This truly would be a humiliat- 
ing dose for him to swallow, felt Dorothy 
wretchedly, her courage sinking very fast 
as she contemplated that first hour at 
home. 

Mrs. Legget had not been able to 
leave on the 4:07 train, and the next 
train was not due till 8:30. Dorothy 
eagerly took her home with her for supper. 
glad of this opportunity to postpone the 

(Continued on page 75) 
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How Old Man Opportunity 
and Beckons to 


By GEORGE FITCH 


OU don’t say, Jim! Gosh, let me look! Where? 

Behind the big fellow in the two-gallon plug hat? 

There—I see him! Yes, sir! It’s he! I could tell 

him anywhere. Do you suppose we could get up 

nearer? What, go up in the elevator with him? 
Say, I haven’t the nerve. No, I don’t want— This is close 
enough— Why, there isn’t even a crowd! You mean to 
say he comes down here just like this right along? Do 
you see him often? 

Why, when I go home and tell the boys I watched Teddy 
Roosevelt go down the street common as dirt and could 
have gone up in the same elevator with him, they’ll want 
me to give a lecture in the Woodmen Hall. It certainly 
beats all, what you can see in New York for nothing, 

That’s where you have all the luck, Jim,—you big city 
folks. You keep your interesting people at home; there's 
nowhere bigger for them to go. No matter how famous or 
successful they are, they have to stick around and mingle, 


Worst Enemy 


Stands Outside the Town 
Her Greatest Men 


Illustrations by Martin Justice 


unless they get Europitis of the intellect. When you grow 
up with a chum in New York and he discovers a talent 
that has been kicking around in his garret ever since he 
was born, you don’t lose him. He just stays at home and 
grows up to fit the town. But when I want to see my 
old Homeburg playmates who have succeeded I have to go 
to New York or Chicago or San Francisco, or some other 
big place where old Opportunity keeps a wrecking crew 
busy all the time beating in doors. Opportunity doesn’t 
come into a small town and knock. .He stands outside 
and beckons. 

Life in Homeburg is one long bereavement because of 
this fact. Seems as if the world was always looking Home- 
burg men over, the way a housewife looks over an aspara- 
gus patch, and yanking out the ones who stick*up a little 
higher than the rest. We don’t worry about the good who 
die young in Homeburg; but the interesting who go early 
and forget to come back make. us sad and sore. No sooner 
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does a Homeburg man begin to broaden 
out and get successful and begin to hoist 
the town upward as he climbs himself, than 
we begin to grieve. We know what is com- 
ing. Presently he will go down to the 
“Democrat” office and insert a notice, ad- 
vertising for sale a seven-room house with 
gas and water, good cistern, orchard with 
bearing trees, good barn and milch cow, 
cement walks and watertight cellar. And 
he will sell that place at a sacrifice, which 
` he can well afford, and go off to the city, 
where he will learn to wear a fur-lined 
coat, kick about the financial legislation, 
and visit us on Christmas Day once per 
decade. 


SOMETIMES wonder what Home- 
burg would be like if all her bright boys 
and girls should come back. Don’t su 
ose the town could hold them at all. 
t would be stretched out of shape in 
a week. But Homeburg would be a 
glorious place to live in, and wouldn’t 
the town shine in art and music and poli- 
tics and finance—to say nothing at all 
of baseball! j 
Suppose we had Forrest Brady back 
catching for the Homeburg team. He 
gets seven thousand a year from Boston 
now; but I remember when he helped put 
dents in Paynesville baseball pride for 
nothing, and would pay some youngster 
a quarter to hustle baggage at the depot 
ahi absence. And suppose the Congre- 
gational choir still had Mary Saunders. 
Why, we could charge a dollar a seat for 
ordinary services, and people would come 
down from Chicago to attend! When I 
think what she gets for one concert now, 
and then think how long the Ladies’ Aid 
Society has been working to paint the 
church and haven’t made it yet, it makes 
me wish we could put Homeburg on 
wheels and haul it after some of our dis- 
tinguished children. And what if we had 
Alex McQuinn to write up the “ Demo- 
crat” again? Every month we almost 
ruin ourselves at home buying all the 
magazines he writes for; but when he was 
a fat young thing in spectacles chasing 
locals and trying to write funny things 
for the “Democrat,” he wasn’t appre- 
ciated at all. Old Judge Hicks, who had 
no sense of humor, chased him several 
miles once for telling how he tried to stop 
the 4:11 train by yelling “Whoa” at it. 
And Editor Ayers had to fire Alex to 
keep the peace. 
hen Rollin Derby, who draws pic- 
tures for your New York paper, went 
to school he could climb a tree by digging 
his bare toes into the rough bark, but 
was not otherwise distinguished. When 
Maurice Gadby was a boy in Homeburg 
he went barefooted in summer with the 
rest of us, and who could have guessed 
that he would grow up to give tango teas 
for your four hundred and only allow the 
better analy of them to pay him twenty- 
five dollars per cup at that? But the 
career that amuses me most is px 
Nixon—“Shinner” Nixon, we used to 
call him. He commands a battleship for 
a living now; and Homeburg is exactly 
seven miles from the nearest stream that 
is navigable by a duck. We used to walk 
out to that stream Saturday mornings, 
spend four hours building a dam and then 
swim painfully on our elbows and knees 
in the puddle we had made until dark, 
but Shinner wouldn’t go in. He was a 


regular young Goethals when it came to 
dam building, but he abhorred water, 
especially behind the ears. 


B’ck of my generation the batting 
average was just about as good. It 
seemed to have been the fashion of Home- 
burg boys of thirty years ago to go out 
and run- Nebraska politically. Two gov- 
ernors and a representative have come 
from our town. If we had them here now 
we wouldn’t have to fight so desperately 
to get a county surveyor or coroner on the 
ticket every four years. Samuel P. Wig- 
gins, who now lives in a stone hut covering 
an acre in Chicago and owns a flock of 
flour mills, was once Sam Wiggins, who 
bought grain in our town and married the 
daughter of one of our most reliable 
washerwomen. She comes back occasion- 
ally now, and you can’t see but that she’s 
as nice as she used to be when she hauled 
our family wash home in a little wagon 
every Saturday night. Being rich hasn’t 
hurt her at all, though it has spoiled her 
figure beyond the utmost and most heart- 
rending efforts of her clothes to conceal. 

Then there’s Mrs. Maysworth. When 
she comes down from Chicago for a visit 
the old town fairly hums fora month. We 
pick up our interest in art and woman’s 
suffrage and cheap trips to Europe and 
Dante’s “Inferno”; the Shakespeare Club 
is revived, the bookstore sells its copy of 
Browning, and the tone of the afternoon 
teas goes up about two hundred per cent. 
Mrs. Maysworth was the ruling spirit of 
a little bunch of prosperous Homeburg 
people who lived at the end of Milk 
Street—we used to call it the cream end 
of Milk Street. When they were with us, 
Homeburg was called the Athens of the 
Steenth Congressional District. We heard 
singers and lecturers who jumped towns 
of fifty thousand on either side of us. We 
had state presidents of Women’s Federa- 
tions and Church Societies. We had a 
free library before Mr. Carnegie had a 
bank account. North Milk Street estab- 
lished it, and every Saturday afternoon 
the muddy feet of the tough south side 
kids scuffed over Mrs. Maysworth’s hard- 
wood floors, the first west of Chicago, 
while their owners drew out books, the 
said library being located in an extinct 
conservatory which protruded from the 
house like a big wart. 

Homeburg was a Mecca of learning 
and refinement in those days; and then 
six of these families pulled out in the same 
year and moved to Chicago, where they 
could soak up a little more culture instead 
of giving away all they had. They left a 
chasm in our midst as big as the Grand 
Canyon. It never has been filled—for 
me at least. I feel, when I wander up that 
fine old shady street, past those houses 
filled with people who are only as wise as 
I am, as if I were wandering through the 
deserted haunts of an ancient and irre- 
placeable civilization. 


HAT’S the way it goes with us, one be- 

reavement after another. It’s mighty 
hard to be a mother of sons in Homeburg. 
I worked in the post-office for a year 
once—handed out mail—and I got to 
know just exactly what most of the 
mothers in town wanted. I could please 
them with a new magazine and mystify 
them with a circular or a business letter. 
But if I wanted to light them up until 


they took the shadows out of the corners 
as they went out I would give them a 
letter from a son, way off somewhere 
making good. The best of them didn’t 
write any too often. Once a week is 
pretty regular, I suppose, from the other 
end; but you should see the mother begin 
to come in hungry again the second day 
after her letter came. And when a boy 
came home successful and prosperous, 
and his proud mother towed him down 
Main Street on pretense of getting him 
to carry a spool of thread home for her, 
it used to go to my heart to see the wistful 
looks of her women friends. There is 
hardly a family in Homeburg of the nght 
age which hasn’t a grown-up son off 
at war somewhere—fighting failure. It’s 
grand when they win; but | hate to think 
of some boys who haven’t come back. 
If it’s hard on the mothers, it’s even 
harder on the Homeburg girls. They say 
there are one hundred thousand old maids 
in Massachusetts. I'll bet that’s just 
about the number of Massachusetts young 
men who have gone West or somewhere, 
and haven’t remembered the things the 
said at parting as well as the girls did. 
We’ve got plenty of girls in Homeburg 
who are getting intimately acquainted 
with the thirties—fine girls, still pretty, 
bright, and keeping up with the world. 
Young men come into town and do their 
best to get on a “thou-beside-me” foot- 
ing, but somehow the girls don’t seem to 
marry. At the root of almost every case 
there’s an old Homeburg boy. Maybe 
he’s making good somewhere, and they’ re 
both waiting until he does. Maybe he 
isn’t making good and is too proud to ask 
her to wait. Maybe she’s waiting alone— 
because some other girl was handier in 
the new place. And maybe it wasn’t a 
case of wait at all, only the boy who went 
away looked better to some Homeburg 
girl than any of those who stayed at 
home. That was the case with Sam Flan- 
burg and Minnie Briggs a few years ago. 


SAM is on the Chicago Board of Trade 
and is one of our old-time boys. Two 
years ago he came back, roaringly pros- 

erous, to visit for the first time since he 

ad left, and pretty suddenly he discov- 
ered to his amazement that on packing up 
ten years before he'd left a pearl of great 
price behind, said pearl being Minnie. In 
other words he fell in love over his ears 
with her, and Minnie, who was one of our 
very nicest girls, with a disposition like 
triple distilled extract of charity, treated 
him like a dog. He stayed around for a 
month cluttering up the Briggs’s front 
porch day and night, while Minnie put up 
an imitation of haughty indifference and 
careless frivolity which was as good as a 
show for everyone in town except Sam, 
who couldn’t see through it. That’s one 
of our small town assets—you get to look 
on at most of the love affairs. We watched 
Minnie and Sam with our hearts in our 
mouths for fear she’d carry it too far and 
lose him, for everyone had it straight from 
Mary Atkinson, who is intimately ac- 
quainted with a close friend of Minnie's 
old school chum, that Minnie had been in 
love with Sam since they graduated from 
the high school together. It was all we 
could do from breaking in and interfering, 
especially when Sam went off his feed and 
began to throw out ugly talk about going 
to the Philippines or some place where 
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fever can be gotten cheap. But one morn- 
ing Sam came down-town, and the first 
man who saw his face called up his wife 
and told her the good news. Talk about 
extra editions for distributing news! 
Before a city paper could have gotten an 
extra on the street five intimate friends 
of Minnie’s had dropped in casually to see 
her, and when they saw her face of course 
they fell on her neck. Sam told Chet 
Frazier next day that it made him so 
mad to think he’d lived twenty years in 
town with Minnie and had never appre- 
ciated his blessings that he felt like E 
ing Pikes Peak and kicking himself off. 

here’s Carrie Moore. She’s our prize 
old maid and dresses like a mail sack full 
of government seeds, but they say she 
was the prettiest girl in Homeburg when 
young Cyrus McCord went to Chicago to 
carve out his future so that he could 
come home and marry her. But Cyrus 
didn’t carve out his future. He married 
it instead, and Carrie is almost sixty now, 
living alone and getting peculiar, like so 
many of our lonely old folks do. 


FT AKING it all around you can’t blame 
us for feeling a little bit hostile to the 
big grabby towns that reach out like tax 
collectors every year and take a tithe of 
our boy and girl crop—frst choice too. 
But of course we’re enormously proud of 
our Homeburg people who go out and 
help run the world, and we watch their 
careers like hawks. When Chester Arnett 
was running for a state office out West, 


Homeburg families sub- 
scribed for a Denver paper to read about 
him; and when Deacon White was making 
his plunges in Wall Street Homeburg 
looked at the financial pages of Chicago 
papers first and then read the baseball. 

e’re as happy over their success as if 
they were our Eh laben—-bue it’s always 
embarrassing for a little while when a 
Homeburg man who has made good comes 
back to visit in the old town. Were 
aching to rush up and wring his arm off, 
but we want to know how he feels about 
it first. One or two experiences have 
made us gun-shy. We can’t forget Lyla 
Enbright, who moved away with her 
family years ago and married a national 
bank or something of the kind in the 
East. She didn’t come home for ten 
years, but finally the father died and Lyla 
came back to sell off some property. A 
lot of us had made mud pies with Lyla, 
and while she hadn’t shown any great 
genius in that or anything else she was 
jolly and we liked her, so we tried to rush 
up and greet her rapturously. 

Those who didn’t do it say it was one 
of the funniest things that ever happened 
in Homeburg, but I couldn’t see it at the 
time. I was one of the rushers. Lyla 
waited until my outstretched hand was 
within reaching distance, and then she 
pulled a lorgnette on me. Say, Jim, did 
yon ever get right squarely in range of 

th barrels of an honesttogawd lor- 
gnette with about a thousand dollars 
worth of dry goods and a pinch of brains 
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behind it? If my turn ever comes to face 
a Gatling gun I hope to march right up 
to it like a little man—but lorgnettes? 
No! Any hostile army can lick Home- 
burg by aiming lorgnettes at it. I gave 
one look at the thing and fell over myself 
in heaps getting away. I wouldn’t speak 
to Sim Bone for a week because he laughed. 
But after I had recovered a little I hunted 
up Chet Frazier in a hurry and told him 
Lyla wanted to see him. By that I got 
even with Chet for about a dozen prac- 
tical jokes. When he got in range of that 
lorgnette, he said “Gosh!” and actually 
ran. Then we survivors lined up and got 
some comfort out of it, watching the rest 
get theirs. 


AS I SAID, Lyla and one or two others 
who have brought home their pros- 
perous and expanded corporal beings, and 
nothing else to speak of, have made us a 
little timid about greeting our successful 
Prods. We hang around all ready for 
action, but we need encouragement. We 
wouldn’t speak first for a farm. We wait 
for some calloused gabbler to break the 
ice. Gibb Ogle usually does it. Gibb 
would act as a reception committee for 
the Angel Gabriel without a quiver. He’s 
always on the street, anyway, propping 
up some building or other, and he is al- 
ways willing to waddle up to a returned 
poen or financier or rising young 
usiness man, and stick out his unwashe 
paw, while we hold our breath and wait 
for the result. 
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Lyla waited until my outstretched hand was within reach- 
ing distance, and then she pulled a lorgnette on me 
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As a rule it’s cheering. Our Homeburg 
boys don’t fall down once in twenty times. 
No matter who the visitor is, he grabs 
Ogle’s hand and yells, “Why, hello, Gibb, 
you fat old scoundrel, how’s your sore 
foot?” Then we crowd around and fight 
for the next turn, and go home and 
hastily spread the news that So-and-so 
has come home big and prosperous as all 
get-out, and not spoiled a bit. 

I might explain that a test of former 
citizenship in Homeburg is to inquire 
about Gibb Ogle’s sore foot. This valu- 
able prop of Gibb’s has kept him from 
working for thirty years, but hasn’t inter- 
fered with his locomotion or his appetite 
in the slightest. 

Sometimes they don’t come back at 
all, of course, and nervy scouts who look 
up the delinquents in their city offices 
come back with badly frosted ears and 
spread the warning. But there are few 
of these. Even President Banks of the 
great F. C. & L. Railroad System, who 
played on the Homeburg baseball nine 
thirty-five years ago, will stop puzzling 
over the financial situation long enough 
to give the glad hand to a Homeburg man 
during office hours. Of course I don’t 
mean that anyone from Homeburg can 
break in on him and pile his desk full of 
feet. You have to be a thirty-third 
degree Homeburger from his standpoint; 
that is, you or your father must have 
stolen apples with him. . . . I belong to 
the inner lodge. My father and President 
Banks ate a peck of peaches one night in 
Frazier’s orchard, between them, and got 
half way through the pearly gates before 
they were yanked back by two doctors. 
That’s why he took me to lunch when I 
saw him last month. If the Government 
would let him he’d give me a pass home. 


"LL never forget the day when Banks 

came back to Homeburg. He hadn't 
been back for thirty years and hadn’t the 
slightest intentions of coming either, as 
he admitted afterward. But he was 
oing through on his special car, and old 
Number Eleven, which was hauling him, 
performed the most intelligent act of its 
career. The engine broke down right at 
the depot, and when Banks found he was 
in for an hour or two he got out and 
strolled dówn Main Street to see the 
town in which he had begun life. 

It was a most depressing occasion. No 
one who had ever come back had changed 
as much as Banks. If he had worn a 
pigtail and talked Choctaw he couldn’t 
have grown farther away. It wasn’t his 
fault. He tried his best. But he hadn’t 


talked our language for years. He 
couldn’t get down near enough to con- 
verse. He passed most of his playmates 
without remembering them, but when he 
saw Wimble Horn’s sign he went in and 
shook hands with him. About forty of 
us came in to trade and watched him do 
it. It was pathetic. They stood there 
like strangers from different lands, Banks 
trying to unbutton his huge, thick ulster 
of dignity, and not succeeding, and Horn 
trying to say something that would in- 
terest Banks—along the line of high 
finance of course—state of the country, 
etc. They gave it up in a minute and 
Banks went out. He found Pelty Am- 
thorne and shook hands with him. Pelty 
is pretty loquacious as a rule but he 
couldn’t talk to Banks—not that Banks, 
anyway. Hed never seen him before. 
He said “‘How-dy-do,” and, “It’s a long 
time since you were here,” and Banks 
said, “It is indeed. I hope you and your 
family are well.” And then Pelty oozed 
hastily back into the crowd with a relieved 
air, and Banks took out his watch. But 
just then Sim Askinson came up all out 
of breath and burst through the crowd. 

Sim is little and meek and has a hard 
time holding his own even in our peaceful 
world. But when he saw Banks he snorted 
like a war horse and grew up three inches. 
“Hello, Pudge, you old son of a gun!” he 
said, with both hands in his pockets. 
“Hello, Sim!” said Banks, sort of startled. 
“Where'd you come from?” demanded 
Sim, “and why ain’t you come before? 
You're a nice friendly cuss, you are. 
Sucked any turkey eggs lately?” ‘No, 
you knock-kneed dishwasher,” said Banks 
with a grin, remembering an old taunt. 
“Have you tried to sell any more toads 
for bullfrogs?”” “No, nor Í ain’t fought 
out any bumblebees’ nest since the time 
you got one up your pant leg and pretty 
near pounded yourself to death with a 
ball bat,” said Sim. ‘Can you still run 
as fast as the time Wert Payley and I 
dared you to ride Malstead’s bull?” 

“Where’s Wert?” demanded Banks. 
They were shaking hands now, using all 
four of them. “Say, I’ve got to see him 
and Ed Flint. I’ve got to leave in a few 
minutes.” “Like fun you have,” growled 
Sim, linking arms with Banks. “You 
seem to think someone’s chasing you. 
You’re going to stay all night, that’s 
what you’re going to do.” 

“I am not,” said Banks; “and I 
wouldn’t stay with you anyway. You 
had a garter snake in the bed last time 
I slept with you. I’ve got to see some 
more of the boys though.” 
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“He thinks he’s going away in a few 
minutes,” said Sim to Wert Payley, who 
had heard his name and was now shaking 
hands with Banks. “Why, the old fat 
snide, nobody wants to see him outside 
of Homeburg. He’s going to get a free sup- 
per to-night. Remember Sadie Warren?” 

“Remember!” shouted Banks. “What 
do you think I am?—Methuselah? I 
remember more things than you ever 
heard of. Why, Sadie and I went skating 
the night you couldn’t find your fat horse 
and sleigh.” 

“Ya-a-a—” yelled Payley, with a sud- 
den shriek of laughter. “Never knew 
who took your rig, did you, Sim?” 

“You—you—”’ said Sim, glaring at 
Banks. ‘“‘You confounded horse thief, I 
believe you took Sadie in my own sleigh.” 

“Ain't he bright, Pudge,” gasped Pay- 
ley, “only took him thirty years to catch 
on. 


“WELL, Banksie,” said Sim, “ Sadie’s 
been more particular about her 
young men since that night. We've been 
married twenty-eight years, and I guess 
I'll let you come up and eat this evening 
anyway. She lets me bring most any old 
pelter home.” 

“Gosh, boys, I can’t.” 

“Say, what are you? the porter on that 
varnished car down there?” demanded 
Sim. “Won’t they let you off a minute?” 

“Tell you what we'll do,” said Pelty 
Amthorne. “We'll take you to band 
practice to-night. Sim still runs it, but 
he won’t let me play any more.” 

“I haven’t touched a horn since I left 
Homeburg,” laughed Banks. “But I'd 
pe ten dollars to see you and Wimble 

orn blat away on those altos again, 
with your eyes bugging out of your 
cheeks.” 

“We'll get Wimble and we’ll break up 


bani practice if you'll stay over.” 


“No, you don’t,” said Sim. “I won't 
have riff-raff loafing around my band.” 

“You won’t, eh?” said Banks. “We'll 
show you. Come down to the car while I 
send about forty telegrams, and then 
we'll fix you, Mister Askinson.” 

Which they did that night, while most 
of the town looked on. The next fall 
Banks came back and stayed three days, 
and his conduct and that of his old com- 
panions in crime set an example to our 
younger generation which didn’t wear off 
for years. They went out orchard rob- 
bing in an automobile and Banks said he 
never realized before the wonder of mod- 
ern conveniences. 


HEY went about proclaiming they were free, 


And did but little else:—the sorriest, 


Most wretched crowd that e’er found misery 
In brawls, revilings, drink, and all the rest: 


Not knowing, poor fools, there is no free man save 
The enlightened, voluntary slave. 


L ou M 


Interesting People 


Ezra Meeker 


When seventy-six years old he 
set out alone from Oregon with 
an ox team and prairie schoon- 
er; in less than a year reached 
Indianapolis—the beginning of 
the old Oregon Trail. All along 
the way he set up monuments 
to mark off the historic route 


A Pioneer of the Oregon 


AY back in the summer of 

1852 a pioneer named Ezra 

Meeker reached the Pacific 

Coast and settled in the 

Oregon country near Puget 

Sound. He came in a lumbering old 

prairie schooner, hauled. by oxen, and 

his route was the famous old Oregon 

Trail. He was a young man then, and 

Eliza Jane, his bride of scarcely a year, 

was young too. They came from a little 

town which is now part of the city of 

Indianapolis, and after a brief ‘sojourn 

in Iowa, joined one of the innumerable 

caravans of men, women, children, and 

live stock laboriously making their way 
to the Golden West. 

In midwinter of 1906 this same Ezra 

Meeker, then seventy-six years old, and a 

substantial citizen of the state of Wash- 


ington, began preparations to carry out a 
long-cherished dream—the dream of going 
back over the old Oregon Trail with an 
ox team and a prairie schooner, and es- 
tablishing monuments along the way to 
mark that historic route. The years in 
between had been rich in experience. He 


. had been part and parcel of the marvel- 


ous development of the Coast, for Ezra 
Meeker has been a pioneer in other routes 
than the Oregon Trail. 

But always he has kept green in his 
memory the picture of those long marching 
columns of fifty and sixty years ago— 
armies sometimes extending for five hun- 
dred miles—and advancing through the 
midst of as many perils as any real army 
in campaign. He has seen the dead laid 
out in rows of from fifty to seventy— 
silent witnesses to the cost of the new 


NN 
country which they sought. And he re- 
members vividly the suffering of the pa- 
tient cattle, which were at once the beasts 
of burden and the food of those multitudes. 

Ezra Meeker wanted to retrace his 
route, and he wanted oxen. They were 
hard to get in these days of steam and 
oil and electricity, but after a long search 
he procured them. Camp Number 1 
was pitched in Mr. Meeker’s own front 
dooryard at Puyallup, Washington, and 
the realization of the dream of a lifetime 
was begun. 

It would be interesting to follow Mr. 
Meeker and his ox team through the in- 
numerable small towns and cities which 
have sprung up along the old trail, where, 
when he first traversed its circuitous 
route, there was nothing but wilderness. 
Wherever he went the fame of his under- 
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taking had preceded him. Always he was 
cordially welcomed, and his project given 
the enthusiastic support and eager co- 
operation which it so richly merited. 
From Washington he went into Oregon, 
then into Idaho, and on through Wyo- 
ming and Nebraska, Illinois, thence into 
Indiana; finally he arrived in Indianapolis 
on January 5, 1907, just eleven months 
and seven days from the time he left his 
home in Puyallup. Everywhere he had 


excited a lively interest in the historic old 
trail, and set up suitable monuments to 
mark the route. 

Although Ezra Meeker’s school days 
all told covered a period of less than six 
months, he speaks correctly and writes 
with ease. He is the author of several 
well-known books dealing with pioneer 
days on the Western frontier. The first 
of these, “Washington Territory west of 
the Cascade Mountains,” appeared in 


1870, and the entire edition was bought up 
by Jay Cooke to be used in advertising the 
orthern Pacific Railroad. 

In sixty years Mr. Meeker never has 
been sick in bed. He has always lived 
in the open air; he is not the least bit 
hard of hearing. He has never drunk 
intoxicants nor has he experienced a rheu- 
matic pain. He is now eighty-three and 
fully expects to live to be a hundred. 

BERTHA SNOW ADAMS 


A Twelve-Year-Old Wonder Child 


O AMAZING have been the in- 

tellectual achievements of little 

Winifred Sackville Stoner, jr., a 

twelve-year-old Pittsburgh girl, 

that investigators persuaded her 
mother and chief teacher to write the 
story of this child’s education. This story 
has been published in a book which Mrs. 
Stoner calls “ Natural Education.” 

This little girl frequently makes speeches 
in various languages before large audi- 
ences, she has written and staged plays, 
often plays in concerts upon both the 
violin and piano, teaches Esperanto in 
Carnegie Institute, has written ten books 
and helped to illustrate them, has beaten 
champions playing chess, can row, fence, 
swim, ride horseback, skate, play ball, 
crochet, cook, knit, sew, and execute 
fancy dances. 

Like Browning, one would imagine 
that she will hardly know what course to 
choose for her life work. But she is very 
decided as to what she expects to do. 
Winifred is going to be the editor of a 
wonderful children’s magazine. 

In tracing Winifred’s development 
chronologically it may be said that she: 

Used polysyllables in conversation at 
the age of one year; read at the age of 
seventeen months; wrote her own name 
on hotel registers and knew all of the 
interesting stories in the Bible and both 
Roman and Scandinavian mythology at 
the age of two; learned to write on the 
typewriter and began composing jingles 
at the age of three; knew the Latin de- 
clensions and received a diploma for being 
able to read, write, and speak in Es- 

eranto at four; translated the whole of 
Mother Goose into Esperanto, toured the 
United States with her mother and recited 
in this language, wrote jingles for maga- 
zines and newspapers at five; gave plays 
in Esperanto, learned to do fancy dances, 
and made some respectable water colors 
at six; published her first book of over 
one hundred jingles at seven; could speak 
in eight languages at eight; beat champion 
chess players at nine; was elected head 
of the Junior Peace League at ten; taught 
Esperanto in Carnegie Institute at eleven, 
and now, at the age of twelve, is pro- 
nounced an athlete and author of ten 
books. 

There is nothing of the pasty homun- 
culus whom we hail as a prodigy in the 
make-up of this girl, who loves not only 
books, music, and art, but is ardently 
devoted to sports and is developed physi- 
cally as well as mentally. Her muscles 
are strong as armor bolts, she has an 
unusual chest expansion, and can walk 


five miles without the least fatigue. She 
has always been unusually large for her 
age, but she is still a child in her love of 
dolls and games. 

Winifred’s father is Dr. J. B. Stoner, a 
surgeon in the United States Public 
Health Service who is now in command 
of the United States Marine Hospital at 
Pittsburgh. He was stationed at Nor- 
folk when his remarkable daugher was 
born and Winifred is proud of being a 
Dixie’s-land girl. 

Mrs. Stoner, in her book “Natural 
Education,” seems to find nothing in 
Winifred’s development that might not 
be attained in any healthy, naturally 
bright child by development of the child’s 
mental, physical and moral trinity in the 
cradle. If this be conceded for the sake 
of argument, it would have to be admitted 
that very, very few children would have 
the advantages of the extraordinary 
cleverness of a born teacher, such as 
Winifred’s. In fact, Mrs. Stoner has 
employed methods peculiarly her own. 

It might be said that Mrs. Stoner has 
given twelve years of constant labor to 
the education of her daughter, labor that 
was not merely constant but that was 
intelligent and imaginative as well. For 
the whole secret of Winifred’s learning 
has been the play spirit. Whatever she 
was taught, it came to her not as toil but 
as play. She lived in a land of fairies, and 
giants, and gnomes. 

From the very beginning the mother 
would carry her baby about the house, 
point out chairs, tables, and so forth, and 
pronounce their names carefully. She 
found it was just as easy to teach the 
baby to say “train” as to say “choo-choo 
car,” and just as easy to teach her to say 
“dog” as to say “doggie.” She sur- 
rounded the baby with colored pictures. 
To teach her colors Mrs. Stoner would 
take a box of variously tinted yarns. 

Winifred’s first toy was a red balloon, 
which was tied to her wrist, where she 
could admire it. Each day thereafter for 
several weeks there would be a balloon 
of different color and shape, until the 
child speedily came to know whether a 
balloon was light, round, red, green and 
would go up and come down. She was 
never permitted to hear anything but the 
best English, although the mother was 
not finicky about vigorous, expressive 
slang. 

As soon as the child had learned to 
speak English reasonably well her mother 
began teaching her Spanish. By the time 
she was five she had learned to express 
herself in eight languages. Mrs. Stoner 


declares, however, if she had it to do over 
again she would teach Esperanto first. 
Throughout all this preliminary instruc- 
tion, Winifred was encouraged to take 
all the outdoor exercise possible. 

Perhaps nothing is more illuminative 
in Mrs. Stoner’s book than her account 
of how she taught the child mathematics. 
Winifred had failed to get any sort of 
grasp on the subject, she says, until the 
mother was in despair, fearing the child’s 
mind might be lopsided. At a Chau- 
tauqua meeting in New York, however, 
the mother met Prof. A. R. Hornbrook, 
a woman mathematics teacher, who soon 
put her on the right track. 

Professor Hornbrook explained that 
Mrs. Stoner had been successful in teach- 
ing music, art, poetry, history, and lan- 
guages because she herself loved those 
studies, and had failed to teach mathe- 
matics because she had not brought the 
“fairy interest” into it. She volunteered 
to send weekly outlines of work, which 
Mrs. Stoner was to employ according to 
her own ideas. 

Mother and child then began playing 
games with small objects, such as beans 
and buttons. These objects would be 
placed in a box and they would take turns 
drawing them out, to see which could get 
the most at a single grab. When helping 
the maid shell peas, they would try to 
see how many peas there were in two or 
more pods. In this way rudimentary 
lessons in addition were taught. To 
make greater progress they played pa- 
chisi with small dice, and got practice 
from adding up the spots. In learning 
subtraction they would have battles with 
tin soldiers and marbles, and whenever 
a “cannon shot” would topple over a 
given number of soldiers, Winifred was 
able to decide how many were left stand- 
ing without stopping to count. 

here never were any quizzes, because 
Winifred was taught to get results and 
was not taught rules. She learned the 
values of money by the actual use of coins 
and the values of market products by 
going out to market herl To learn 
pharmacists’ weights and measures, Wini- 
fred played at keeping drug store and 
sold things to her mother. And so it 
went through the whole subject, until at 
last the girl became fascinated with the 
funny doings of Mr. X and got interested 
in algebra. Things she could make with 
cardboard and scissors gave her a start 
into the mysteries of geometry. 

Winifred never suffered the humiliation 
of physical punishment. When she did 
well, the good fairy Titania would hide 
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charges and frowned at the cowed looks 
of the men 

“ Hold up your heads; throw back your 
shoulders,” he said. ‘Be men, even if 
you are in prison.” 

He ordered plain cloth suits for the men, 
compelled them to shine their shoes, 
abolished the lock step and took the clubs 
away from the guards. And he kept 
tooting his cornet. Then he organized a 
band among them; and then an orchestra. 
He aroused in the breasts of many 
prisoners a spirit of harmony instead of 
discord. Later the orchestra was in- 
stalled to play while the prisoners were 
eating their meals. There was better 
discipline at the tables. The prisoners 
even digested their food better; hence 
better dispositions generally. The prison- 
ers eagerly began to read in the library 
of the great bands and orchestras bevond 
the walls, and they yearned to hear them. 
They stopped buying tobacco and knick- 
knacks with their allowance and raised 
a subscription to bring some of this music 
in to them. 

One day the town of Fort Madison, 
then the whole state, was thrown into 
confusion because the warden sent a 


prisoner to town unguarded on an errand 
for him. But the prisoner came back. 

In reply to criticisms the warden just 
tooted his horn. 

To-day music has so swelled within the 
rison walls that it has melted the walls 
by its harmony. With music Warden 
Sanders has awakened the soul of honor 
within hundreds of convicts. They are 
no longer “hardened” criminals, but 
trustworthy men. He has them scattered 
all over Lee County outside the walls 
working without guards. At night they 
come home—to prison. 

As a striking example, a “lifer” from 
Des Moines, convicted of murder after 
one of the most sensational trials ever 
known in the state, is superintending a 
hay pressing gang in the country. He 
plavs in the orchestra. 

Of hundreds of men trusted “on their 
honor” two have escaped. One returned 
of his own accord, conscience-stricken, 
humiliated and ashamed, and begged 
forgiveness. 

The sound of the warden’s cornet has 
reached farther than the walls of the 
Iowa prison. It has spread over the 
whole United States. Wardens of other 


penitentiaries are following his example 
and are introducing music with good 
effect. Others will probably do as he has 
done in putting prisoners on their honor. 
For Mr. Sanders has won the conhdence 
and respect of his prisoners. Not long 
ago a stranger within the walls made a 
discourteous remark before the warden's 
wife. He landed in the dirt. The strong 
right arm of a prisoner resented the dis- 
courtesy. Then the prisoner reported to 
the warden and expressed his willingness 
to take punishment for having struck the 
man. 

Of course in the Iowa penitentiary 
there are men who cannot be trusted, 
men whose souls haven’t become sus- 
ceptible to music. But they are in the 
minority. 

Warden Sanders maintains that the 
good being done by music in the peni- 
tentiary can be duplicated to greater 
advantage in the world at large. There 
should be music everywhere, he insists, 
and so free that none can avoid hearing 
it. “Why, I wouldn’t run a dog fight 
without music,” is one of his charac- 
teristic expressions. 

J. $. WOODHOUSE 


In the Interpreter’s House 


So they drew on towards the house [the house of the Interpreter] and when they came 
to the door they heard a great talk in the house [nunyan’s PIIGRIM’S PROGRESS] 


To His Imperial Majesty Nicholas II, Emperor and Autocrat of All 


~ 


the Russias 


EAR COUSIN: No doubt you 

are wondering why some of 

your American fellow-sover- 

eigns haven't written you long 

ago. It should have been 
done—there’s no excuse for it—but you 
very well know how such things do get 
put off. 

In a country like ours especially, where 
we have a hundred million sovereigns (we 
have to count the women now, and as for 
the children they are regular little tyrants 
and always have been) the king business 
is spread out pretty thin, and we lose 
sight of the amenities. Nothing more 
than that. If your Majesty has been 
following our papers lately you`can see 
that it is not from lack of interest or 
good will. 

Our cousin Willy seems to have jumped 
in headlong and made rather a mess of it. 
Naturally, you have been hearing all 
kinds of rumors about our position in the 
matter, for it is very delicate and easily 
misunderstood. We can’t even recognize 
a great many of the views and sentiments 
attributed to us, they being so far from 
what we really think. 

For instance, some of Willy’s people 
complain that America is down on 


them. The “Kölnische Zeitung” gave us 
a tremendous trouncing the other day. 
Really, there is nothing in it; the idea 

strikes us as sim- 

REALLY, WE'RE ply laughable. We 

NOT DOWN ON have ten millions 

WILLY’S PEOPLE of themliving here, 

as much part of 
ourselves as anyone else is. We think 
everything of them. Someday when 
your Majesty 'comes over, you must run 
out to Cincinnati or St. Louis,—better 
come in winter because one who is used 
to a cold climate is apt to find it a little 
close out there in summer,—and you will 
be delighted by the stability and sound- 
ness of their life and the many solvent 
virtues they have contributed to our 
civilization. You will perceive at once 
what good citizens they are, and how 
ridiculous it is to think of our disliking 
them. 

They say we have a natural sympathy 
with the English. Nothing of the kind. 
We admire the virtues of the English, too, 
but we feel no natural leaning toward 
their side of a quarrel merely because it 
is theirs. In fact, the English are so re- 
served and hard to get acquainted with 
that we don’t feel that they know the 


best of us or we of them. People who 
are more or less in a hurry, you know, 
get impatient of standing around first 
on one foot and then on the other while 
someone decides to loosen up, even if 
we are quite sure he is a good fellow at 
heart. 


O, WE are neutral, not only in the 
sense of playing no favorites, but also 
because we take a pretty objective view 
of war. War does not look the same to us 
as it does to Europeans; not because we 
are any better, but because isolation and 
hard work have trained us to a different 
point of view. Having no fear of anyone 
and no desire to have anyone fear us, we 
can look dispassionately over the general 
history of war and what it has done for 
the world. The result is that we are 
against war. Not, perhaps, on the moral 
grounds that our critics are impatient with 
and call hypocritical, though we are bound 
to say that so much moral sense as we 
may be allowed to claim speaks up pretty 
strongly. But we are against war on its 
practical side because it does not get re- 
sults. 
War never really settles anything. 
We had a tremendous war here fifty 
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years ago. We wasted no end of lives 
and money, caused a pitiful lot of suffering 
and desolation, and 
WE'RE DOWN ON when it was over 
WAR—DON’T SEE we plumed our- 
ITS GOOD selves that we had 
settled a few ques- 
tions forever. But, bless your soul, we 
hadn’t! They merely changed shape and 
came straight back at us again. We have 
paid for that war two or three times over, 
in all sorts of ways—the indirect and un- 
suspected ways that nature has of getting 
back at you when you go about anything, 
even a right thing, in a wrong way. So, 
since then, we have been gradually letting 
the idea of war drop out of our calcula- 
tions—-slipping it into the discard, as the 
poet says. We have been trying after 
a way of settling disputes that would 
really settle them, you know,—dispose of 
them without a thundering reaction that 
is more costly than the dispute itself. 


No isn’t logic on our side, and aren't 
we therefore taking a perfectly fair 
view of this present war? If one man 
thrashes another in a street fight, it 
merely proves that he is uncommonly 
handy or uncommonly lucky, or some- 
thing like that, which nobody cares any- 
thing about. It doesn’t prove he is right; 
and multiplying him by a million or five 
million does not change the terms of the 
problem. That is why we are dissatisfied 
with war. It seems such a superficial, 
half-witted way of going about a serious 
issue. Suppose one of us should drop in at 
the palace some day for a chat, and say: 
“Cousin Nicky, the moon is made of 
green cheese; and to prove it, here goes 
to trim you!” Well, of course you would 
stand up to him, and if he was a husky 
sort things would probably be lively 
around there for a while. But that is all 
it would come to. Whichever got the 
best of it, the question would not be 
settled, because ıt does not admit that 
kind of proof. 

That is exactly the way we see the 
political and diplomatic aggravations that 
lead up to your European wars. If Willy 
thrashes the Allies, what does it prove 
except that he is able to do it? And that 
does not interest us at all. What in- 
terests us is whether he is right. If he is 
right, a thrashing either way proves 
nothing. So, as to the war itself, apart 
from its horrid consequences, to which no 
human being can be indifferent, we are as 
lukewarm as we would be about a dog- 
hght in Bombay. 


WE ARE disappointed, and don’t 
mind saying so, that Willy should 
commit himself to what, from our point 
of view, is such a medieval, back-number 
way of handling 

WILLY DISAP- his troubles with 
POINTS US—WE'D the neighbors. It 
THOUGHT “WAR seems to put him 
LORD” JUST A back among the 
BLUFF circle-squarers and 

: alchemistsand flat- 
earth fanatics, where we never thought 
he belonged. He has always seemed so 
thoroughly modern and up to date. We 
knew he talked some queer hocus-pocus 
about being a War Lord, and kept a nifty 
big army to play with, but we always 
thought all this was more or less histri- 
onics, or what we call “bluf.” We sup- 


posed that down in his heart he knew 
that modern progress has no more use for 
War Lords than it has for stage-coaches. 
We judged him by his actions. He has 
done uncommonly well by the arts and 
sciences, and in the industrial develop- 
ment of Germany he has impressed us as 
a good, spry, business-getter. In fact, 
we had all taken for granted that by these 
means he was going to realize for Ger- 
many the precise objects that her apolo- 
gists say she hopes to gain out of this 
astonishing war. Certainly they were all 
coming her way fast enough. So you can 
imagine how amazed we were, and what 
a sinking, caved-in feeling it gave us, 

when the thing suddenly happened. 
Then, after the invasion of Belgium, 
when Willy’s spokesmen came along to 
show cause, as our phrase is, we were still 
more confused and 


THEN THE MO- upset. They spoke 


TIVE! WHAT WE in terms of a phi- 
UNDERSTAND losophy, a system 
WE ABHOR! of morals, and even 


a theology, wholly 
different from ours. It was all so fantas- 
tically alien and unnatural that, with the 
best will in the world, we are slow to take 
it in. So much of it as we understand we 
utterly disbelieve and abhor; hence we are 
not prepossessed toward the much larger 
part of it that we do not understand. 


OF COURSE, we had warnings, but 
somehow we did not take them in, 
either. For instance, when Bernhardi’s 
book came out a couple of years ago, 
nobody took it seriously. It seemed the 
issue of an obsession. We have a few 
minds like that in this country, and we 
have long found it cheaper just to let 
them talk. But when the war came on 
and we realized that Bernhardi was the 
prophet of simon-pure ofhcial doctrine, 
we went back and read him attentively. 
His book jumped up to a best-seller and 
has topped the list for three months. 
Confidentially, if Willy cared two straws 
for American opinion, he should have 
suppressed that book about five years be- 
fore it was written. 

We say this without prejudice. When 
a book is written to prove that might is 
right, that humanity’s best motive is the 
sheer lust of power, that love, gentleness 
andfforbearance have no place in the life 
of nations, that military considerations 
supersede every other, that the standard 
man, in short, is a kind of glorified plug- 
ugly—what are we to say? It so utterly 
contravenes all we know of human his- 
tory, it is so opposed to the conception 
of life that has always been entertained 
by the best reason and spirit of man, 
that we simply cannot admit it for a 
moment. 


ND then, pervading all the official 
utterances that we have seen, is an 
idea of God that we have to go back to the 
Scandinavian legends of Odin and ‘Thor 
to parallel—a God 
in jack-boots, with 
every concern and 
every reward for 
the furtherance of 
brute force. Even 
Old Testament 
theism will not furnish such a picture for 
us—even Æschylus will not. We cannot 
accept this. We say again that it goes 


THOR THE THUN- 
DERER AND 
ODIN SUPPLANT- 
ING THE GOD 
OF LOVE 


counter to the whole current of human 
experience. ‘‘ The Eternal knoweth the way 
of the righteous... à Blessed are the meek, 
the merciful, the pure in heart, the peace- 
makers. ... By pureness, by kindness, 
by love unfeigned,”— here we seem to get a 
conception of the moral government of the 
universe that is borne out by actual ex- 
perience; not a merely local or national 
experience but universal experience. At 
least, we have noticed that whatever sys- 
tem may be set up on any other foun- 
dation always, in the long-run, breaks 
down. 

So we cannot comprehend how Willy’s 
apologists can set at naught the sum total 
of mankind’s moral experience in behalf 
of their local or national prepossessions. 
“We Germans have no friends anywhere,” 
says one, ‘because we are efficient and 
morally superior to all.” And again: 
oe = 

We are morally and intellectually su- 
perior beyond all comparison as to our 
organization and our institutions.” And 
still again: ‘*No one can remain neutral 
to the German State and people. Either 
you consider it the most perfect creation 
that history has produced up to now, or 
you acquiesce in its destruction.” 

We are bound to judge a piece of ex- 
travagance like this with severity. It 
shows all the characteristic absence of 
tact, measure and 
delicacy of percep- 
tion, all the slow- 
ness to see when 
it is making itself 
ridiculous, that we have observed in the 
philosophy which produced it. The Ger- 
mans themselves have a succinct proverb 
that passes perfect judgment upon all 
this kind of energetic fustian. They say, 
Eigenlob stinkt. We ourselves used to 
indulge in a great deal of this in our public 
utterances, especially around Fourth of 
July, so we know how to take its measure. 

ith us, however, it came out of mere 
exuberance and not at all out of a settled 
philosophy, and it was readily so under- 
stood. We called it “making the eagle 
scream,” in allusion to our national em- 


blem. 
PROBABLY now your Majesty can 


understand that we are merely “up in 
the air” and not at all unfriendly to 
Willy, but simply unable to understand 
him. We are no more friendly to you or 
Georgy, but we somehow seem to “get” 
you. We don’t get Willy at all. Prin- 
ciples and moral theories that seem easy 
and natural to him are hard and un- 
natural for us. We can’t believe that 
the rank and file of Willy’s people, such 
as we know out in Ohio and Missouri, 
clearly get these principles either. Pos- 
sibly they do, but we can’t believe that 
they are so essentially different from us. 
Still, as we say at election-time, we can’t 
go behind the returns. 

Almost every day, too, some new sur- 
prise comes up to perplex and muddle us 
still more,—notably all this talk about 


DEAR! DEAR! 
SUCH A LACK 
OF TACT! 


culture. When 
WE DON’T “GET” Professors Eucken 
WILLY—WHAT and Haeckel bid 


DOES HE MEAN 


for the support of 
BY “CULTURE”? iti 


our universities by 
saying that Ger- 
many is unshakably conscious of standing 
up for the very progress of true culture, 
they seem to mean by culture something 
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entirely different from what we mean. We 
have no such difficulty with other people. 
We can go easily and cordially with all 
that France says about culture, or Italy, 
or England, or your own country. Cul- 
ture apparently means the same thing to 
Gaston Boissier or Professor de Guber- 
natis or Mr. Mackail that it does to our 
own Mr. Norton or Mr. More. But to 
Professor Eucken and Professor Haeckel 
it seems to mean something quite differ- 
ent, and we are at a loss to know what 
it is. 


POSSIBLY it means erudition, and, if 
so, we can come to an agreement at 
once. The Germans have erudition—im- 
mense erudition. Probably no other na- 
tion ever possessed so much solid learning. 
We send our graduate students over there 
in shoals to pick up a little of it. But 
learning is not synonymous with culture, 
as we use the word. Even Nietzsche says 
that knowledge and learning are neither 
a necessary means of culture nor a mark 
of culture. We would not go as far as 


that: but in our view, culture stands to 
erudition somewhat in the nature of a 
second process, like brandy to wine. 
Culture is humanizing, liberalizing; it 
forbids narrow and parochial views; it has 
no place for rancor and animosity; it is 
foremost in freeing the human spirit from 
what Goethe called the bondage of “was 
uns alle bandigt, das Gemeine.” Culture 
is—but why waste: words? If your 
Majesty will ring up Professor Vinograd- 
sky on the palace "phone and ask him 
what he thinks about culture, you will get 
our conception of it to a T. 

So we must discount all claims for the 
cultural value of this war. What we call 
culture is not served by any such means; 
on the contrary, it is explicitly disserved 
and retarded. Even German testimony 
would say so, if we could get it from 
Lessing or Herder or Heinrich Heine. 
We believe that Professors Eucken and 
Haeckel’s conception of culture would 
be as unintelligible to them as it would 
be to your own Tourguenieff or as it is 
to us. 


But, dear me, this letter has strung 
along, telling you our troubles and our 
perplexities, and gossiping about cul- 
ture, without ever once coming to the 
point—which was, to congratulate your 
Majesty on emerg- 
ing from this war 
as the outstanding 
single figure in Eu- 
rope. We intended 
to chat a little 
about individualism and the doctrine of 
the Superman, and how they work in with 
the modern theory of collective action. 
We Americans believe in the Superman 
idea, you know, believe in it thoroughly; 
so we can talk it over with you con amore. 

But that must wait until another time. 
Probably next month will fetch it, now 
that we are in the swing of writing. 
The Poet and Philosopher and Observer 
and the rest of the boys all send their 
cordial kind regards to your Majesty and 
all the Imperial Household, and we re- 
main always yours faithfully, 

THE INTERPRETER 


WE MEANT TO 
CONGRATULATE 
YOU—BUT 
NEVER GOT TO IT 


America’s Greatest Asset 


First Prize: 


The Immigrant 


MERICA’S greatest asset is some- 

thing distinctively non-American. 

It is the stranger in our midst, 

the immigrant, the dreamer who 

has come to the land of opportunity. He 

may be a selfish dreamer, but even at 

the very worst he is only seeking for “a 

little larger place in the sun,” as an in- 

dividual. His aggression is not racial or 
national. 

Because of his mercenary point of 
view he is only a potential asset. His 
value depends on the direction we shall 
give to his ideals and his endeavors. If 
we neglect him, he will become a burden 
or a menace; if we direct him, he will 
become a co-laborer. At first his codpera- 
tion is of the humblest—he is our beast 
of burden. But we need him just there, 
for our own people have grown beyond 
the crude and grueling tasks of the great 
industries. With pick and shovel, in the 
blaze and danger of furnace and foundry, 
in the construction camp and in the bowels 
of the earth, he is minting our industrial 
wealth for us, content with only a small 
share of his product, for even that lim- 
ited amount seems great to him in view 
of Old-World poverty and Old-World 
thrift. 

While he is thus toiling there opens a 
wider horizon. His ear begins to catch 
the sound of larger things in the smatter- 
ing of a new tongue. His eye sees larger 
opportunity than he had understood or 
hoped for before his coming. His country- 
men who have come a few years before 
him have advanced far beyond him. His 


dream of the big wage is lifted into a 
determination to have a home and a plot 
of ground, a little business or a trade. 
Into that home come, one by one, a group 
of sturdy children, blessed with a health 
and vigor that comes from a parentage 
of toil. 

The nation insists on a fair heritage for 
all her minors. The American school 
claims the right to instil in the children 
of the alien as well as in her own the 
ideals of American citizenship. The 
transformation: is accomplished in one 
generation. 

My father was taken out of school when 
he was eight, before he had learned to 
read and write, and was compelled to 
work with his father and mother and three 
sisters in the sea-swamps back of the 
Holland dikes. All had to work to eke 
out an existence for the family. 

Those days of hardship closed with a 
midwinter voyage across the Atlantic. 
My father brought with him a village 
tradition that once upon a time in their 
village there had been a boy so bright 
that the landlord of the neighborhood had 
become his patron in standing the expense 
of a university course. I was brought up 
in a Dutch community in western Michi- 
gan. All the children of our neighbor- 
hood were protected against the excessive 
thrift of their parents until they were 
fourteen; many went to high school and 
not a few to college. I was still in the 
graduate school of a university when 
thirty years old. 

Since then I have come into contact 


with groups of foreigners in different 
parts of the country—Germans, Russian 
Jews, Belgians, and Greeks. Three 
fourths of the names in the high school 
where I am teaching are German, and 
over one half of the students are boys—a 
significant fact. In social settlement 
work I have found none so eager to learn 
as the Russian Jew, and the gratitude 
of middle-aged men learning to read and 
write the language of their adoption is one 
of the greatest inspirations a teacher can 
find. ‘The double patriotism of the Greek 
cobbler who would return to his native 
country for service in the Balkan wars 
and who, after thirteen battles with the 
Turk, is glad and proud to be back in 
America, makes me proud and hopeful of 
the land of opportunity. 

But such a spirit in our immigrant 
asset is not awakened fully by mere 
reading and writing. Our educators are 
beginning to seize on the larger solution 
of the social and civic problem. ‘The 
night school for grown-ups, with large 
classes in English and civics for foreigners, 
and, greater still, the movement of con- 
verting every schoolhouse into a social 
center with a varied activity of recreation 
and social inspiration for men and women 
as well as for boys and girls—such is the 
institution that will develop to its fullest 
worth the great American asset of new 
blood, sturdy sinew, fallow mind, willing 
toil, and simple integrity, and the naive 
wonder at the perfect freedom to com- 
pete with all in the pursuit of happiness. 

M. J. STORMZAND 
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Second Prize: 


Daring 


MERICA’S greatest asset is its dar- 
ing. Americans have an unequaled 
uantity and quality of daring; it 
dictineuishes Americanism. Other 
nations have daring leaders upon whom 
the average citizen depends, but in Amer- 
ica each one is thrown more upon his 
own initiative and venturesomeness. 

The spirit of self-reliance, this will to 
dare to think, act, feel, live, to make 
tremendous demand on nature and so- 
ciety, and to force nature and society to 
deliver to these demands, this physical 
impulsiveness and mental fearlessness is 
at the bottom of American individuality, 
and is therefore its greatest asset. 

Based upon freedom, conceived and 
fostered in great daring, this nation has 
transmitted to its children the courage to 
pioneer and invent, to be resourceful and 
progressive. 

Daring keeps us comparatively free 
from militarism, the bane of less daring 
nations. It keeps us from caste systems, 
because each American demands a recog- 
nition of his individual rights. It pre- 
vents the tyrannical dominance of any 


one or more religious, social, or political 
sects. It breaks down prejudice, prece- 
dent, and conventionality. It is the one 
characteristic that demands facing in- 
stead of shunning great problems. 

American daring has of its own accord 
been creating a new and greater daring, 
one that reaches, with confidence of 
ultimate satisfactory solution, to the 
social problems, squarely and honestly 
meeting conditions our fathers lacked the 
courage to cope with or the keenness to 
recognize as urgent. We are coming to 
dare to demand the welfare of mankind 
as a whole. That is why we are not dis- 
turbed by cankering race prejudices and 
petty jealousies which are so conspicu- 
ously sapping the life of fearful nations. 

Our daring is a greater asset than our 
inventiveness, because inventiveness is 
only a part of daring. It is greater than 
our idealism because, while making ideal- 
ism possible, it incites action toward the 
fulfillment of ideals. 

While American daring is both de- 
structive and constructive, tearing down 
false deductions and useless traditions and 


putting in their place practical working 
systems, it is not altogether undisciplined. 
It has the discipline that results from the 
test of practicality. Other nations may 
have daring theories, but our nation 1s 
noticeably daring in its actions. 

That we displace handwork with ma- 
chines, using harvesters instead of scythes, 
automobiles instead of carriages, steam 
and electricity instead of horse power and 
treadmill, that America has pioneered in 
invention, making this the world’s great 
think-shop mechanically, is as signifi- 
cant as that this nation has had the 
courage to open its gates to the immi- 
grants. 

In short, we are nationally the result 
of freedom, idealism, and invention, and 
daring is the only ingredient found in all 
three, therefore the greatest of these is 
daring. 


There was no name or address on this manu- 
script. We are holding the $10 check for sec- 
ond prize, awaiting the author’s making himself 
known. Any information leading to his identi- 
fication will be gratefully received. —EpiTor. 


Third Prize: 


The Common Man 


NQUESTIONABLY the greatest 

asset of America is the belief in 

the capacity of the Common Man, 

if given a reasonable opportunity. 
Out of this ideal has flowed our triumphs 
and prosperity, and upon it will surely 
be based all our success and progress in 
the future. 

The basis of this belief of Americans is 
scientific, with its proofs in biology that 
the child inherits, uncontaminated, the 
race gifts, and that development depends 
alone upon a favorable environment. 
From the very beginning this principle 
was made the goal of our democracy, to 
which all aspiration tended. Always and 
forever our foremost statesmen have 
fought and conquered under the banner 
of equal opportunity for all. Of course 
the ideal itself has never been perfectly 
realized, but all our progress has been in 
its direction, and all our advancement has 
come from its partial realization. 

This ideal gave America the first real 
religious toleration, and brought about the 
separation of Church and State in the 
modern world. When it was seen that 
one man was as good as another, it was 
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armament and military defense? 


about five hundred words on this subject we offer three 
prizes: $20 first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 


Competition closes February 15th. 
appear in the May number. 


“SHALL WE ARM?” 
is the question that is put 
right up to us these days. Has the United States enough 
For the best letters of 


Winning letters will 


also readily perceived that one man’s be- 
lief was just as worthy of respect as an- 
other’s. 

This ideal gave us our system of 
universal education, on the principle that 
all being equal, all should have an equal 
chance for culture. 

This ideal was the mainspring of the 


creative powers of the American nation, , 


that marvelous inventive genius which 
has revolutionized modern society from 
top to bottom. For the equal oppor- 
tunity and equal education of our de- 
mocracy so resulted that thousands and 
tens of thousands of educated minds in 
the United States concentrated on every 
problem that was to be solved, with the 
outcome of quicker and better solutions 
than elsewhere. 

This ideal led directly to the emanci- 
pation of woman and inaugurated that 
great wave of progress due to modern 
Feminism. Under it the chains of the 
ages fell shattered at the feet of woman- 
hood and she arose free to develop her 
own personality and realize on her own 
genius, for ages suppressed by her imagi- 
nary, and artihcially sustained, inferiority. 


as you wish. 
permission. 
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“THE MEANEST THING I EVER DID.” 
will be the subject of the next contest. 
prizes same as above. 

Make your letter as personal and autobiographical 
i Your name will not be published without 
Contributions to these contests will not be 
returned except where specially requested and postage is 


Whatever advance America has made 
has been due to this supremest of our 
assets, the principle of the essential 
equality of men in the highest sense— 
that all of us can make good in some 
direction if given a chance. Whatever 
failures we have made have been due to 
a neglect of this principle. 

Such, for instance, was our plutocratic 
period, now beginning to pass, for its 
hour has struck. In this period men were 
subordinated to things, women placed 
below dollars, and children sacrificed for 
gold. And in losing sight of our ideal our 
entire economic system has failed, and 
now must be reconstructed. 

And we may say that whatever success 
we are making to-day in the reconstruction 
of our lopsided economic system, where 
men become inferior in value to property, 
we owe to a return to our old ideal of the 
essential equality of men, to our old prin- 
ciple that all men have powers undreamed 
of in the political or social philosophy of 
the past. The very basis of the new rela- 
tion of capital to labor is a recognition of 
this principle. GEORGE J. DURAIND 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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What Our Country Will Gain 
From This War 


First Prize: 


We Are Learning that Peace, Not War, is “Glory” 


E SHALL have more sense, if not 

dollars, after the war. We shall 

have a clearer vision as to sev- 

eral important conditions that 
concern ourselves as a people. Our sight 
will be restored, whereas we might pres- 
ently have become blind. Ideal. that we 
once saw clearly had begun to fade. 
Some had gone from view almost entirely. 
We had been trusting too much to re- 
ceiving from the outside instead of de- 
veloping on the inside. The stimulus 
that worked tremendously on our native 
ingenuity and resourcefulness in earlier 
days had decayed. We had become com- 
placently contemplative of our inevitable 
grandeur, when it would have been better 
for us to hold to simpler ways of life and, 
with both eyes on the future, work for 
national salvation. 

Our old disillusionment as to monarch- 
ical institutions had lost some of its vivid- 
ness. We were becoming too tolerant of 
them. The European war is restoring our 
vision and once more we see Kings and 
Emperors in their true perspective, and 


again we realize that they are of the past 
rather than of the future. 

Military glory, too, we are coming to 
estimate more justly. We see how wrong 
was Sir Walter Scott in pronouncing it the 
greatest glory, for the greater glory of 
peace is incomparable. Gory, not glory, 
is the word, and we shall shudder rather 
than enthuse over the stories of the battle- 
held. Our cries will be cries of horror and 
of pity, rather than of exultation. So we 
shall gain this truer view from the dread- 
ful thing that has now come to pass 
amongst our brothers across the sea. 

Perhaps, too, the war will give us pause 
in our boastfulness, for we have been a 
boastful people. A people in the wrong 
should never boast and a people in the 
right need not. Boasting brings no ad- 
vantage. It makes the fall harder when 
the inevitable fall comes. It makes the 
humiliation keener and ten times as 
bitter. The war is a strong word to those 
who boast, a word that those who run 
may read. The running has now begun. 

The war brings to us, as nothing else 


could bring, sad though the means be, the 
opportunity to do for ourselves the 
things which we have been allowing 
others to do for us. Our audacious and 
even reckless ingenuity seemed gone to 
seed, but the germs are by no means 
dead, merely deadened. We shall soon 
discover ourselves and be once again 
astonished by our achievements. We 
must do many things, make, manufacture, 
and produce many articles of commerce 
which we have been buying in markets 
from which we are now shut of. By 
this our home industries will develop 
greatly and our independence be more 
real. 

Moreover, the war itself shows us with 
fearful convincingness its own inherent 
folly, and this lesson is not for us only but 
for the world. 

CLARENCE LUDLOW BROWNELL 


Editor’s Note: We are holding Mr. Brown- 
els check for $20, since we have no address. 
We will appreciate it if Mr. Brownell or one 
of his friends will send us his address. 


Second Prize: 


New Patriotism and Self-Respect as a Nation 


RUE appreciation of our American 

citizenship and of our American 

institutions is the most important 

thing that we shall gain from 
the European war. We shall learn some 
valuable lessons in frugality and thrift. 
The war will indirectly free our South- 
ern people from their century-long sub- 
jection to cotton, and it may make 
our grain farmers prosperous beyond 
their fondest hopes. Our manufacturers 
will have new markets for their prod- 
ucts. We shall probably be the world’s 
bankers for years to come. Art in all 
its forms will receive new impetus in 
this country, and we shall for a number 
of years be the only great nation that will 
have time to develop culture. These are 
great things, all of them, yet greater than 
any of these will be our increased self- 
respect as a nation and the new and finer 
patriotism that will be ours, to say nothing 
of the new respect with which the old 
world will come to regard the institutions 
of the new. 

The first step toward this appreciation 
Institutions is our new 
respect for American diplomacy and 
statesmanship in international affairs. 
Some of us once felt rather ashamed that 
our ambassadors did not live in palaces 
nor appear at functions with gorgeously 
decorated breasts. Not a few of us felt a 
sneaking disappointment that our diplo- 


mats did not take part in the intrigues 
and chicanery and Machiavellian machina- 
tions that we were told were always in 
progress at every European court. We 
may have felt that our representatives, 
with their bluntness and simple honesty 
and open manner, presented rather sorry 
spectacles beside the thoroughly veneered 
European diplomats. 

To-day, however, there is not one of us 
who ts not glad for what has been ridiculed 
and sneered at as ‘‘shirt-sleeve” diplo- 
macy. There is not one of us who ıs not 
glad that the ambassadors of the United 
States have never learned the gentle arts 
of plotting wholesale murder, of sending 
hundreds of thousands to death by ball- 
room intrigues, of organizing gigantic spy 
systems, of fostering race bitternesses and 
race hatreds, of doing despicable things 
on a scale so huge as to make them ad- 
mired by many, until this war of wars un- 
covered the monstrous hideousness of it 
all. 

It is certain that in this war European 
diplomacy of the schools of Machiavelli 
and Metternich has received its death- 
blow. It is almost as certain that when 
this war is ended the nations of Europe 
will recognize that the frank and sane 
diplomacy of the United States is the sort 
most worth while for all nations. 

‘The simple nobility of President Wil- 
son, and his success in keeping his people 


at peace when half the world is at war, 
will gain for us the world’s acknowledg- 
ment of the success of our system of 
government, and respect not only for our 
excellent conduct abroad but as well for 
our wise management of affairs here at 
home. 

Such things should give us a patriotism 
finer than any that we have had before, a 
poen that will be greatly augmented 

y our appreciation of the blessings of 
life in the only great country that is not 
at war or in danger of going to war at any 
moment 

True patriotism is, beyond dispute, the 
greatest asset of any nation. Respect for 
and confidence in a government and its 
institutions are far more valuable to a 
body politic than the greatest wealth. 
For only in such measure as a people 
realizes its own greatness will it strive to 
live up to that greatness. This war will 
give us visions that we have needed in 
this country since the founding of the 
Republic. It will build up in us a new 
nationalism. Understanding for the first 
time how fine a thing it ts to be an 
American, we shall try harder than before 
to be Americans worthy of our nation. 
This new nationalism, this new self- 
respect, this new patriotism, is the great- 
est of all the things that we shall gain from 
the European war. 

SIDNEY S$. RITTENBERG 
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Third Prize: 


VERAGE Bill Smith, Made in 

U.S. A., in the early part of 1914 

pulled down thirty a week for 

about six hours a day genteel 

work. With this thirty, he and Missus 
Average are buying a lot out in Easy- 
hurst and a bungalow in Stylish Terrace. 

Every month, when the nineteenth rolls 
around, fifteen dollars go on the lot, while 
the twenty-fourth sees thirty more plas- 
tered on the house,—for both the lot 
and the house were bought on “suspi- 
cion”; the agent suspicioning that he'd 
get his house back when it was about half 
paid for. 

Stylish Terrace is “real-estatically” 
speaking ... “just a short distance from 
the courthouse,” so, of course, they had to 
have a car, and they bought a little second- 
hand roadster that costs, each month, in- 
cluding repairs, thirty more of real money; 
but of course “that is almost as cheap as 
street cars, and think how much more 
convenient!” is splendid salve for the 
conscience in “flush” times. 

Little Sister Smith must be taught 
music because Gladys Mucha Coin, who 
lives next door, “takes” regularly from a 


fine teacher, and this little balm costs 
another ten. “What good is teaching 
unless one can practice?” is the argument 
the piano man used to make him con- 
tract for another five every month. 

Of course an auto owner can’t smoke 
anything less than ten-cent cigars, and 
Average Bill absolutely requires a good 
beefsteak every day, and that accounts 
for $5.60 every week of the fifty-two, 
while the fact that Bill works in a bank 
absolutely precludes the possibility of his 
wife’s washing the dishes or doing the 
cooking. The cook costs $4 and eats $5 
more, so she depletes the Smith treasury 
$36 more every thirty days. 

When the bills payable get too big, 
Bill hocks his insurance, easing his con- 
science with the fact that borrowing 
money at five per cent is a cinch; and 
when the hocking results begin to fade 
he touches the cashier for a couple of 
hundred on some sixty-day paper, and 
looks forward to better times (if he has 
time to look forward at all). 

War comes! Money is tight! No more 
“easy” loans. Unimproved real estate 
is not eagerly sought for by banks as col- 


The Golden Rule in 


be compared, so far superior is that of 
the laborer. We may call these the acci- 
dents, not the rule, yet they are familiar 
enough to seem to many the rule. In any 
case, they are grotesque injustices which 
it is the bne of an intelligent society 
to correct and prevent. 


GCIENTIFIC management, while it 
does not touch the basic wage, simply 
regards it as a starting point, does recog- 
nize the most important of all principles 
in this matter of measuring the daily 
service, and that is the relation of the 
amount and quality of a man’s work to 
what he gets. It is the greatest contribu- 
tion to the wage question since the day it 
was settled, for this country at least, 


(Continued from page 29) 


that every man has a right to the fruit 
of his labors, however ridiculously inade- 
quate that fruit may be. 

But in the mind of the new employer 
the daily wage, however scientifically ad- 
justed, ıs not all that a man who stays by 
an enterprise over a term of years earns. 
“Wages in themselves represent a definite 
thing and, technically speaking, nothing 
more. The employer who pays only wages 
has no right to ask more than wage service. 
If he wants that personal interest in his 
industrial affairs, such as he himself gives 
them, or his partner gives them, he must 
pay for this in ways other than through 
the weekly pay envelope handed to the 
worker in the spirit which usually prevails 
under present-day manufacturing condi- 


“Average Bill Smith” Forced to Get the Saving Habit 


lateral, and Bill gets a letter from the 
Boss saying, “ The Directors have ordered 
a twenty per cent reduction in salaries.” 
Now Bill has got to retrench. 

Mrs. Bill gets out her kitchen apron 
and prepares meals that take the tired 
look from Bill’s face, and the whole family 
soon forget what indigestion feels like. 
Little Sister “learns” herself, and no one 
looks askance, for everyone else is in the 
same boat. 

Soon Bill finds that street cars run 
regularly and are most convenient, and 
that by patronizing them he can save 
twenty dollars a month and put five of it 
in a savings bank. The saving lust is 
started. Bill and his three quarters find 
that, by letting slide this little luxury and 
that little trifle, chey can add another ten 
dollars every month to the savings de- 
partment balance. 

The “Impossible” has happened. Bill 
Smith, the Average American, has found 
that there’s more joy in living within his 
income than there ever was in splurging, 
and this is the greatest gain that our 
country can have from the war. 

R. T. ARNOLD 


Business 


tions.” This paragraph I find in a manu- 
script entitled “Some suggestions for 
efhcient and equitable relations between 
employees and their employers under 
modern industrial conditions.” It is the 
work of one of the most open-minded and 
successful managers in New York City. 
This principle has been long recognized 
by the few, much longer felt dimly, but 
bitterly, by the many. An earned but 
never paid increment has gone for ages 
into the hands of the few. To find what 
this is and to pay it is recognized to-day 
by scores of employers as one of the first 
Sblie stone of modern business. It is toa 
few of the many efforts they are making 
to meet this obligation that the next 
article in this series will be devoted. 


Next month Miss Tarbell wtil write of some ‘‘Experiments in Justice” 


Addenda to Miss Tarbell’s Articles 


Ik ANYONE doubts that the title of 
Miss Tarbell’s new series is based on 
few and scattered observations he should 
read the fresh confirmation that comes to 
us with every mail. Here, for an example, 
is support for the views on unemploy- 
ment which were expressed in the Decem- 
ber article on “ Keeping Men At Work.” 
It comes from an Ohi judge and is as 
strong as unexpected. For some time the 


Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad Com- 
pany has been in the hands of a receiver. 
lhis receiver, following the customary 
policy, had practically closed down all the 
repair and equipment shops of the com- 
pany, throwing hundreds of men out of 
work and practically putting an end to 
the business activities of two towns. 
Judge John H. Clarke of the Federal 


Court, who had appointed the receiver, 


made an inspection of the line in Novem- 
ber and, among other things, discovered 
the closed shops. To Judge Clarke this 
condition was not only bad for the men 
anda town; it was bad economy for the 
road. 


The result of this policy [he wrote the re- 
ceiver] is that you have now between 18 per 
cent and 20 per cent of the freight cars of the 
company so out of repair that they cannot be 
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used, as against a normal percentage in that 
condition of 2 per cent to 4 per cent, and about 
30 per cent of the engines are not in condition 
for use. 

You advise me that this policy is adopted 
to the end that by this rigid economy you may 
be able to make from the earnings of the lines 
certain interest payments which fall due in 
February and March next. 

Of course, such practice serves only to post- 
pone the expenditures of money for repairs of 
cars and engines. It will be necessary to make 
these repairs at latest next spring, even if 
business continues as it now is, and if business 
should revive to any considerable extent with 
the cars and engines in the condition which will 
result, you will not be able to perform the 
public function which it is the duty of the lines 
to serve. 

In addition to this, such policy must result 
not only in inconvenience and perhaps suffering 
to many employees, but it will result also in a 
disorganization of your force of machinists, 
which might prove very serious when business 
revival comes. The best workmen are most 
likely to get other employment. 

Upon full consideration I have arrived at the 
conclusion that this policy of extreme economy 
is neither a wise one economically considered, 
nor a just one from a social point of view, 
having regard to the welfare of the men em- 
ployed, and I therefore write to advise you 
that you are authorized and directed by this 
court to employ such repair forces as may be 
necessary to prevent further accumulation of 
cars not in condition fit for use, and to reduce 
the number now out of repair as rapidly as 
the expense of doing so can be paid from the 
earnings of the lines. 

If business revives at an early date, there 
will be no difficulty in meeting the fixed charges 
due in February and March, and if it does not 
revive, other provisions will have to be made 
for the making of these payments. 


Pride in His Workshop 
R. RALPH, the director of the new 


Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
in Washington, declares that Miss Tar- 
bell’s reference to that building in the 
November number of this magazine is 
unjust, both to those who are responsible 


for its design and to the émployees who | 


are so proud of it. 


The paragraph to which he takes ex- | 


ception referred only to the façade of the 


structure which the public in general | 
sees. It is the front facing the public | 


driveway, and is made to harmonize with 
the other public buildings which are to 


be put up in its neighborhood. If one — 


goes to the rear of the building, all of its 
fitness for factory purposes is at once 


clear, as the little picture printed on page | 


68 will show. The four wings, each five 
stories in height, are practically of glass. 
The entire building contains nearly thirty- 
three thousand panes. The building is 
not only light, but it is admirably ven- 
tilated by the most modern apparatus for 
filtering and washing air. This air is not 
only warm in winter, but the washing 

rocess cools it in summer considerably 
Belew the outside temperature. Every 
convenience for the health and comfort 
of employees has been carried out in the 


building. The toilet- and locker-rooms | 


are light and spacious. The halls are 
wide and high. There are sanitary drink- 
ing, fountains. There is a first-aid room. 
There are finely equipped kitchens and 
lunch-rooms both for men and women, 
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Plan Your Bathroom 


with This New Book 


T spreads before you 

floor plans and photo- 
graphs of 26 model bath- 
room interiors. These 
show the most appropri- 
ate designs in the essen- 
tial fixtures and also the 
little accessories which 
add so much to personal 
convenience. 


Every fixture for bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry is shown; 
including our new LIGHT 
WEIGHT SOLID PORCE- 
LAIN BATHS which weigh 
and cost about the same as a 
high-gradeenameled iron bath. 


Each fixture is pictured, 
fully described and priced. 
Home builders who do not 
understand the difference in 
plumbing wares should read 
the non-technical article on 
the initial cost and relative 
durability of porcelain, vitre- 
ous and enameled iron ware. 


This new 112 page “ Bath- 
room Book”—with a wealth 
of ideas and suggestions —will 
be mailed upon receipt of 4c 
postage. 


THE J. E MOTT 
IRON WORKS 


J EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS £ 
182 ‘OF SUPREMACY 191 0 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street 
New York 


BRANCHES: 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Denver San Francisco Indianapolis 
Detroit Pittsburgh Washington 
Minneapolis Cleveland Atlanta 
St. Louis Kansas City Seattle 
New Orleans Portland (Ore.) Salt Lake City 


CANADA: Mott Company, Limited 
107 Union Trust Bldg., 134 Bleury St., 
Winnipeg Montreal 
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and the food furnished here is not only 
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wholesome but the prices are unusually RRID im! 
low, for the reason that the kitchens are | Ls | VO TO YOO O O 
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MARNOT SCARNOT REXPAR | 


MAKES FLOORS STANDS KNOCKS 
WEAR PROOF AND HEAT ALL WEATHER 


Jack-of-all-trades—master of none! 
Varnish-for-all-surfaces—right for none! 


Each Sherwin-Williams Varnish is made 


to best protect the surface it covers from 
the kind of wear that surface gets. No 
one varnish can possibly do this. 


Mar-not is made to be a lustrous finish and taking 

walked on—tough and elas- a brilliant polish. 

tic enough to resist the 

hammer of heels, and abso- Rexpar, the King of Spar 

lutely waterproof. Varnishes, is made to give 
impregnable weather pro- 

Scar-not is made heatproof tection and a bright, dura- 

and waterproof, while giving ble finish. 


Write for free portfolio of Painting and 
Decorating suggestions illustrated in color 


ERWIN- WILLIAM; 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Ve fies 
Showrooms — New York, 116 W. 32nd St; Chicago, People’s Gas Building. 
San Francisco, 523 Market St. Sales Offices & Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 


Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, 0. 


run on a purely cooperative basis, no 
profits being permitted to anyone. 

All of this, and more, can be said for 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving as 
a factory; but the fact still remains that 
the facade, of which Miss Tarbell speaks 
has no suggestiveness of a factory build- 
ing. What it does suggest is exactly 
what she says—a white marble structure 
of great dignity and beauty, made to fit 
into the scheme of Washington’s public 
buildings. In saying this she had no in- 
tention of doing an injustice to the new 
bureau. 

The fine thing about Mr. Ralph’s pro- 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Washington, D. C. 


test is the pride in his workshop, which 
brooks no comment on it which seems to 
him unjust. 


More From Wisconsin 


HE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
of Wisconsin is one of the most active 
romoters in the country of the Golden 
Rule in Business. One of its latest 
activities is running a moving picture 
show. Commissioner Beck and one of the 
deputies went on the road with the show 
last spring, and since that time they have 
exhibited their pictures to fully thirty 
thousand workingmen. 


This show [writes Commissioner Beck] is 
composed of slides representing the evils of 
child labor and the result thereof; the unem- 
ployment problem, showing thousands of peo- 
ple hanging around factory doors for a job and 
also visiting the free employment offices; the 
woman’s department of our free employment 
office, showing boys and girls seeking permits; 
continuation school classes, where permit boys 
and girls are required to register before enter- 
ing upon their work, illustrating what the 
State is doing to make better men and women— 
as well as better bread-winners—of permit 
children, in order to reduce the unemployment 
to a minimum; also slides showing safety 
devices, the results of carelessness; bakeries be- 
fore inspection and after; factories before in- 
spection and after; rest-rooms, reading-rooms, 
toilet-rooms, first-aid-rooms, and all modern 
conveniences. We also have slides showing 
men and women that have been crippled for 
life, before the workmen’s compensation act 
went into effect, and how much they received, 
and slides showing similar accidents since the 
act was passed, and the amount of money paid 
for such accidents. There are one hundred 
and twenty-seven of these slides in all. At 
regular intervals one thousand feet of safety 
moving pictures are shown. 

It is wonderful to see how injured workmen, 
with fingers off, hands off, one arm, one leg, 
or an eye out, will crowd around us after the 
show is over, telling what a great thing such a 
safety campaign means, and how they wish 
something of the sort had been done prior to 
their injuries. One factory owner writes us: 
“We have had one old man in our employ for 
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twenty-seven years. He never was injured, 
and we never could get him to use a safety 


device. He tried to get others to throw them | 
aside; but after seeing this moving picture | 


show he has been just as strong the other way, 
and has been going around the shop putting 
on safety devices and advising others to do the 
same.” Another writes us: ‘One show like 
that, and the talk it creates, beats all the 
‘Safety First’ cold type to death.” 


Burgess 


Unabridged 


A Dictionary of Words You've 
Always Needed 


By Gelett Burgess 


Author of "Are You a Bromide?" ‘‘Goops, ete. 


ELP, n. 1. A tricky, sly or subtle per- 
son; one who evades his responsibilities. 
2. An ingenious ruse; sharp practice. 
EL’PINE, a. 
apologetic. 


The elp is a clever promiser, who doesn’t 
make good. You never can pin him down,— 
he always escapes you. He won’t do what he 
has promised, or pay his debts; but his expla- 
nations are always all-but-convincing. 

The tradesman is an elp, who promises to 
deliver those provisions in time for dinner, and 
always has a good excuse. The ladies’ tailor is 
an elp—the suit is never on time. (See Gog). 

At the employment agency the elps abound. 
They are always sure to come on Thursday. 
Friday and Saturday pass by. 


Disappointing; plausibly | 


The elp never quite knows, but would never | 


confess his ignorance. 
him to say either “Yes” or “No.” 


It is impossible to get | 


Most infamous among the elps is the , 
philandering suitor, who is attentive to you for | 


years and years, keeping serious men away, 
and yet who will not propose. (See Xenogore.) 


He promised he would pay in June— 
Then August—then September; 

And then he sang the same old tune; 
He promised for December. 


His sister died—his wife fell ill— 
His brother needed help; 

And I believed his tales, until 
I saw he was an elp. 


O’/VOTCH, n. 1. One who does things 
merely because others do. One swayed 
by popular crazes, the victim of custom. 


z. A currently popular fad or form of | 


amusement. 


To-day, baseball is an ovotch; dancing, | 


whist, golf, Eurythmics, Eugenics, Kelly pool 
and Burgess Unabridged. (See Blurb.) 

Golf is a re-ovotch, a revival of an obsolete 
sport. The popular tune of the day is an 
ovotch; the current slang; the fad of the hour 
in custom and costume. 

Past is the ovotch of the bicycle, croquet 


and archery; to-morrow the ovotch may be | 


put upon flying, skin-tight trousers, or free love. 
(See Thusk) 

One ovotch will never be revived, the family 
reciter, with her vox humana tremolo voice. 


In Grandma’s time, the ovotch quaint 
Was to be meek and modest; 

She used to have the “vapors” (faint) — 
She was so tightly bodiced. 


What is the ovotch for a maid 
To-day? The gown that lets 

Her lissome figure be displayed,— 
And smoking cigarettes. 


Atall Kodak dealers’. 


Every negative that is worth making is worth a date and a title. 


ARCHITECTS, engineers and con- 

tractors who make photographic 
records of progressive work, and the 
amateur who wants to improve the qual- 
ity of his work, can make valuable nota- 
tions on the negatives, by means of the 
Autographic Kodak. The places visited 
—interesting dates and facts—such nota- 
tions add to the value of every negative. 


Just release a stop and a door opens in the back of the Kodak ; write 
whatever notation you want; expose from 1 to 5 seconds ; close the 
door and you are ready for the next exposure. On the margins between 
the negatives will appear a permanent photographic reproduction of the 
notations you made. 


The greatest photographic advance in twenty years. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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The Chalmers Heat Treating Department, 
Drawn from life by H. L. Grout. 


No Guesswork 


The broken edge of a Chalmers gear will 
cut glass; it is diamond hard. 

A Chalmers front axle or steering arm can be bent 
double without breaking; it is tough as green oak. 

Chalmers valves will endure severest heat without 
warping or pitting; they are Tungsten steel, the hard- 
est that can be made. 

These are some of the reasons why Chalmers heat- 
treated parts were two years ago judged the best of any 
exhibited at the convention of American Master Black- 
smiths. Why last year Chalmers heat-treated steels, 
in competition with the product of the biggest and best 
manufacturers of steels in America, were again declared 
best by the American Master Blacksmiths. 

Such uniform quality is not the result of chance. 

The Chalmers heat-treating department isone of the 
largest in the automobile industry. Every furnace is of 
the latest construction. Every treatment, whether for 
tougheningor hardening, isscientific. Allaretested time 
and again to prove their beneficial results. Every opera- 
tionis controlled by electric pyrometers—or heat gauges. 
There is no guesswork in Chalmers heat-treating. 

That is why Chalmers heat-treated parts are voted 
best by the American Master Blacksmiths. ‘That is why 
Chalmers cars are the choice of over 40,000 owners. 
That is why the 1915 Chalmers “Sixes” are the fastest 
selling cars we have ever built. 

Chalmers “Doings?” Number 37 gives complete information 
about the 1915 cars. Write for it. 

“Light Six,” $1650 “Master Six,” $2400 


Limousine, $3200 Coupelet, 31900 
Fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 


A Bank Account for You 


if you secure the exclusive selling agency in your 
town for a 15c product of high quality. Liberal 


commission and monthly repeat orders assured. 


381 Fourth Avenue 


Write to-day to 


THOMAS ATWOOD 
New York City 


Giving Mary 
the Double-Cross 


(Continued from page 18) 


me more like the walk-around in a circus, 
but I didn’t say nothing to Mary.” 

Bunch turned to me and asked: “Say, 
did you ever try to fill a girl’s program at 
a dance—especially when she isn’t reall 
a live one? Well, some fuss, huh? I 
scribbled my name over her card until I 
was afraid she might disqualify me for 
crowding; there I stuck. Gee, but an 
outsider has a grand chance to butt into 
one of them society functions!” said 
Bunch bitterly. “I tried to horn in on 
two or three rah-rah boys, but they just 
gime the once-over and walked away, 
leaving me standing there. I went into 
the dressing-room where some of them 
Fs was smoking custom-made pills and 

says to one of the Percys, I says, ‘I’d 
like to have you meet a friend of mine,’ 
I says. à i 

“Do you know what this guy says to 
me? He just blows out a longhi of 
cigarette smoke and says, ‘I don’t care 
to meet your friends, he says. 


“AT LAST I flagged the lady that knew 

the boss’s wife and I told her my 
troubles, and she flagged two or three of 
them pale guys and chased them up to 


ary. 

“T thought that let me out, so I goes 
out on the porch to get a little regular 
air. Pretty soon I hears somebody cry- 
ing out there in the dark. You know 
how it makes a guy feel to hear a girl 
crying. I stood it just as long as I could; 
then 7 goes up to her and I says, ‘Excuse 
me,’ I says, ‘but if there is any way I 
can help you, just deal me a hand.’ 

“Well, I’ll be darned if it wasn’t little 
Mary! You know what she done? The 
poor little thing, she just put her head on 
my shoulder and cried a lot of new spots 
on my clown suit. 

“*Bunch,’ she says, ‘how can they be 
so cruel?’ And then she told me how 
them Clara guys treated her. When the 
dame herded them up to Mary, they 
sored over her dance card and put up a 
stall. 

“One of them pretended that he didn’t 
have any dances on his card that fit hers. 
Do you get me? He said he was booked 
for all the dances where she had open 
dates. Another pretended to write his 
name down on the card and didn’t write 
nothing at all, and another registered a 
couple of times because the dame was 
standin’ there watchin’ him, but ‘he 
never showed up to weigh in. He never 
come around to dance the dances.” 

“T get you,” I said. 

“Yeh, but he didn’t get Mary,” said 
Bunch. 

“Where did them guys go?’ says I to 
Mary, fer I was sore. Believe me, Bo, 
I was sore. You seen me that time when 
that guy fouled me on purpose and I 
went after him? Well, that was the way 
li felt when them guys double-crossed 

ary. 

“Mary, she wouldn’t answer at first. 
I had to shake her like you would a 
little kid to make her tell me. ‘Did they 
go into the dressing-room?’ I says, giving 
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her another little shake. Mary, she just 
nodded, and sobbed another streak on 
my clown suit. 

“I found her a good place she could 
cry comfortable. Fhen went into the 
dressing-room after them guys. 

“When I came in all them Claras was 
lopping around on cushions, sucking 
Cigarettes wit’ their names printed on. 

“I goes up to one guy and I says: 
“I guess you forgot that dance you was to 
dance wit’ my friend,’ I says. ‘You're 
down on the articles, but you didn’t 
show up fer the dances,’ I says. The 
Buy kind of snickered and says he guesses 

e must have failed to find the lady in 
the crowd when the time came fer the 
dance. 

“*Well,’ I says, ‘she’s out there on the 
porch now. You’d better go out and 
square yourself,’ I says. he rah-rah 
just snickers and says, ‘Nothing doing.’ 

““Oh, yes,’ I says, ‘there’s something 
doing. You are going right out there 
now and dance the next one wit’ her,’ I 
says. 

“The guy gi’ me a kind of a sneer and 
he says, ‘I’d like to see you make me.’ 

“*Well,’ I says, ‘just watch close, 
then.’ 

“Wit? that I grabbed his hand and 
pre him a little jiu-jitsu. On the level, 

didn’t know them guys was so soft. 
This Nellie dropped his manicured cigar- 
ette and slid to his knees on the floor 
with a yell. I give him another twist to 
make barn stop yelling, and the guy 
fainted. Can you imagine that? Took 
the count! 

“Well, when he went down, the rest 
of them guys jumped me. One big guy 
tried to rush me from behind. I seen 
him coming just in time and landed on 
him wit’ my right in the solar plexus, and 
he took the count, too. I hadn’t been 
fighting fer some time and I was feeling 
see good. 

“*This feels like old times,’ I says as 


the second one went down. 


“THERE was them two guys on the 
floor, and all the rest of them Claras 
huddled into a corner of the dressing-room 
like sheep waiting to be slaughtered. 
Just then another guy come into the room. 

““What’s all this commotion?’ he says. 

“*There ain’t no commotion,’ I says. 
‘I brought a friend here to-night and 
some of these guys double-crossed her. 
They agreed to dance wit’ her and I want 
them to come through.’ 

“The guy, he says, ‘I am one of the 
floor committee,’ he says, ‘and I denounce 
i as an impostor,’ he says. ‘You must 
eave this place at once,’ he says. 

“*Not till Mary gets them dances,’ I 


ys. 
“**T shall summon the police,’ says the 


1B ay e ; 

““You’d better put in the riot call 
then,’ I says. ‘And tell them to brin 
along the ambulance fer good luck, 
says. 

“‘Im not going to let a crook bluff 
me,’ he says. 

“<I ain’t a crook,’ I says. ‘And if you 
think I am bluffing you’d better start 
something.’ 

“Wit that I tore off the clown suit 
and my mask, for I couldn’t fight in 
them things. All the guys stopped stock- 
still in their tracks like they was froze. 


How his sympathies were aroused! 


Cleans house for a penny a day! 


With the broom-duster method 60% of the dust is not removed — 
merely scattered — settles on floors, furniture, curtains, pictures, 
books, mouldings, walls—or to be breathed into the lungs. Why will 
women endure the daily drudgery, rumpus and risks of the old broom- 
duster way when they can keep homes 100% clean by turn of an 


How he solved the cleaning problem, 


electric button and a few light strokes of the dirt-devouring 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


With the ARCO WAND everything 
in the room can be swiftly, silently, 
sanitarily cleaned, without displacing 
furniture, hangings or pictures. No 
risky reaching, lifting or climbing — 
which so seriously strains delicate 
women. With the ARCO WAND 
the home is always clean and in 
order. Just connect a light 


weight hose to an iron suction pipe run up in a partition wall about 
centralin your home, and without breathing a speck of germ-laden dust 
or changing your costume you willin a few minutes enjoy the fun of 
seeing all dirt, feathery dust, grit, lint, threads, paper-bits, 
insect-eggs, etc., suctioned instantly to big sealed, disinfectant 

bucket of machine, set in cellar or side room. 


Noiseless—requires no watching or regulation—is permanent, like radi- 


ator heating. 
disturbance. 


Easily put into old or new buildings—no tearing up or 


A Built-in, Successful Cleaner—lasts 50 years. Price $150 


Without a single failure thousands of the ARCO WANDS have under 
most severe tests proved genuine, practical successes in stores, offices, 


schools, libraries, theatres, garages, hotels, flats, farm and city houses, 
Is backed by our reputation and full guarantee. 
t no short-lived substitute. Public show- p 
today for free catalog. ARC 


etc. 
pennya cay to run it! 
rooms in large cities. 


Write to 


Machine Is set in basement 
Costs less thana or side-room. Suction 
ipe runs to each floor, 

O WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools 


816-822 are sold by all Heating 


posait AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY snittade rise 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 
By DR. N. W. SANBORN 
REA L work, with real poultry, on a real New England 

Farm. is a simple story of what has been done 
by a man, at socty-Sye years of age, town bred and city 
ucated, getting out of practice of medicine, buying a 
small farm in the hill country, and maxing a success of 
the venture. Not aay is the rearing of chicks and the 
management of adult fowl completely covered, but the 
g side issues of fruit growing, grain raising and 
the production of milk, that cannot be esca ona 
real farm. You get rugged facts—rarely found tn 
print. The truth about poultry as found in actual life 
on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER — The One-Man Poul- 
try Plant, in twelve parts (book form), and the 
American Poultry Advocate, one year, for only 
50 cts., book and Advocate, three years, for 
only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 
Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical pro- 
ve and up-to-date on poultry matters. Estab- 
ished 1892. 44 to 132 pages monthly. 50 cents a 
year. 3 months’ trial 10 cents. Sample copy free. 
Catalogue of poultry literature free. Address 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCA’ 
506 Hodgkins Blk. Secs, N.Y. 


include Tabor, connections 
and freight. 


$8,000 to $10,000 


—_— 


Make Money Out of Others’ Fun 
Pleasing the Public Pays Big Profits and 


owners of our famous attractions frequently make from 
$8,000 to $10,000 every year. We make everything in the 
Riding-Gallery and Carousselle line from the smallest to the 
highest grade. Bring in hundreds of dollars daily. It is 
a delightful, attractive, big paying, healthful business. 
Just the thing for the man who can't stand indoor work, 
or is not fit for heavy wor 

Just the business for the 


an who has some money and 

wants to invest itto the best advantage. Our goods are 
the finest appearing, easiest running. and most a 

line manufactured 

ige to operate. Our la 

i on trucks to facil 

movi pping. If you war 

money-making business write for catalog and p 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN COMPANY 
ark Amusement Outfitters 
\ Sweeney St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y., U. $. A. J 
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Annn nnns anty “rs Bunch Dorgan, said someone. 


‘The champion of the world,’ said another 
guy in a scared kind of a whisper. 

*““*What are you doing here?’ said the 
floor committee guy, but I noticed that 
his voice was kind of getting weak. 

“*Well, don’t you worry, Horace,’ I 
says, ‘I ain’t here because I long for 
your society,’ I says. 

“Wit’ that it got awful quiet in the 
| room, wit’ me standing in the doorway 
| and the rest of them guys all huddled in 
a corner of the room. I says to them, I 
says: “Every man in this room hand me 
over his dance program,’ I says, ‘I’m 
going to do you all the favor of letting 
you dance wit’ a friend of mine.’ 

“The nearest guy handed me over his 
program and kind of stuttered, ‘All my 
dances is taken,’ he says. ‘Well, you 
got plenty now,’ I says, rubbing out 
our or five and writing in Mary’s name. 

“Well,” continued Bunch, “I went 
through that whole bunch of Claras like 
a pickpocket frisking a circus side-show. 
In three minutes Mary was the belle of 


We 
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“MOUNT VERNON 


White-Leaded Nearly Two Centuries 


The Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association holds in trust the 
home of Washington as a place of interest to our nation. It bids 
fair to stand an imperishable shrine for all lovers of freedom. 
Mere years do not age it. 


the ball. When I come to the floor 
committee guy I says, ‘You get soaked 
fer three dances,’ I says. ‘Now,’ I says, 
‘you can all beat it out and dance wit’ 


Mary.’ 

“Just as they was going out through 
the door I happened to think of some- 
thing. ‘Wait a minute,’ I says. ‘I want 
this poor little girl to have a good time,’ 
I says. ‘I am going to ask her afterward, 
and if any one of you didn’t give her a 
dandy good time, I'll hunt you up to- 
morrow and beat you to death.’ 

“Then I made every one of them un- 
mask so I would know them afterward. 
Just before I let them go, I says to the 
floor committee guy, ‘Now,’ says I, ‘if 
you want your dance to break up in a 
scandal that will be in all the papers all 
over the United States, just go ahead and 
calla cop. If you guys want to be decent 
about it and fascinate little Mary wit’ 
your charm of manner, why I am going 
to put her into an AEEA PA and take 
her home at midnight when they all 
unmask. If you want to get nasty I 
can promise you the grandest little rough- 
house that ever come off at a dance. 
| Believe me, Bo, it will be some rough- 
house.” 

“Then what?” I asked, for Bunch had 
relapsed into silence. 

“That was all,” said Bunch, “except 
that when the boss and his wife come 
back, I heard Mary telling her about 
the ball. ‘Oh, Auntie darling,’ she says, 
‘if I live to be a million years old I shall 
never forget that glorious night.’ She 
ended in a whisper, just like when we 
was walking around the ballroom. 

“Well, dear,’ said the boss’s wife, 
‘I am glad to know you were so popular.’ 
But she gi’me a queer look over Mary’s 
shoulder. 

“I guess,” added Bunch thoughtfully, 
“that somebody must have put her wise.” 


Mount Vernon, now 174 years old, is remarkably well preserved. 
It is protected against moisture and decay by a weather-proof coat 
of paint mixed of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil —that well-known, reliable, lasting and economical paint. 

Give your home the same protection. Your painter can mix the Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil right on your premises and tint it any 
color you wish. 


Would you like to see a simple test which will help make you paint-wise ? 
We will send you materials and directions for such a test, together with booklet 
of practical suggestions and color schemes. Address our nearest office. Ask 


for Painting Aids No, 11. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


it Cincinnati Cleveland 
San Francisco St. Louis 
(National Lead & Oil Co.. Pittsburgh) 
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Buffalo Chicago 
(John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) 
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“That Monthly Check 
From You Means 
Everything to Me” 


Every month the girls who are mem- 
bers of the Pin-Money Club receive a 
check from me in exchange for a few 
hours’ home work. 


If you can use from $5 to $20 more 
pin-money each month, clip this 
coupon and let me write you. 

My correspondence is confi- 
dential and you incur no 
obligation. 


Margaret Clarke 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


F YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 

have some of your friends see the magazine. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any address 

on application by postal card or letter to 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Hempfield, by Davin GRAYSON 
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Hempfield 


(Continued from page 39) 


As for the old Captain, he was stoutly 
opposed to it all. He called it Ed-Smith- 
ism and refused to countenance it in any 
way. For thirty years “The Star” had 
been a power in the councils of West- 
moreland County (said the Captain). 
Why, then, these sensational changes? 
Why this rank commercialism? Why all 
this confusion? 

“I am a reasonable 


erson, as you 
know, Anthy,” said the Captain; “I be- 
lieve in progress. The earth moves, the 


suns revolve, but all this business of 
Ed Smith is bosh, plain, unadulterated 
bosh!” 
“But, Uncle—” Anthy was still ear- 

nestly trying to keep peace in the office. 

“Fudge!” oar the Captain, and 
then, seeing that he had pained Anthy, 
he was all contrition at once, threw one 
arm about her shoulders and, regaining 
his usual jaunty air, remarked: 

“Never mind, Anthy. I ama patient 
man. ’ll await the progress of events.’ 

He was firmly convinced that Ed Smith 
and all his contraptions would soon be 


abolished from the office of “The Star.” 


A TO Nort, the Captain did not at 
first see him at all. He was an Ed- 
Smithism: and the Captain could not get 
over his first sight of Nort, a spectacle in 
the streets of Hempfield. After the job 
presses began to work by power, following 
a suggestion which it seems the Captain 
had made in 1899, he apparently dis- 
covered Nort afar off, as though looking 
through the big end of a spy-glass. 

What was our astonishment, therefore, 
one evening to find the old Captain and 
Nort engaged in a most extraordinary and 
secretive enterprise. By chance we saw 
an unusual light in the front ofice—Fer- 
gus’s light was in the rear—and went in 
to investigate. A stepladder stood in the 
middle of the floor. Upon this was perched 
the old Captain, coat off, white hair 
rumpled, head almost touching the ceil- 
ing, hammer in hand. 

“There!” he was saying. 

He had been sounding the plaster on 
the ceiling to find a certain stringer. 
Nort, just below, was gazing up with a 
half smile on his lips and that look of live 
amusement, yes, deviltry, which came so 
easil to his eyes. 

ound her, have you, Cap’n?” he was 
inquiring. 

“Here she is,” responded the Captain 
triumphantly. 

And then they saw Fergus and me— 
the Captain looking very sheepish and 
Nort like a bad boy caught in the jam 
closet. 

Just how Nort did it I never knew 
exactly, but those two precious partners 
in mischief were engaged in quite the 
most extraordinary innovation in the 

staid old office that had yet been con- 
ceived. 

“Something to cool the Captain’s 
head,” was the way Nort described it. 
It was hot weather, doubly hot in the 
office of “The Star,” surrounded as it 
was by taller buildings, and the Captain 
especially had suffered from the heat. In 


Tf you are thirty years old 


the small sum of $2.01 (monthly) 
secures for you a policy for $1000 
in the Postal Life Insurance Com- 
any — a standard, 

Whole Life Policy, with guaranteed 
Cash, Loan, Paid-up and Endow- 
ment Options, and participation in 
the Company’s surplus earnings; but 
the Polic 

oneal), 


legal-reserve 


will cost you only $1.61 
during the first year, for 


you get the benefit of a saving from the 
agent’s commission because you deal direct. 
In every subsequent year the earning is nine 
and one-half per cent. of the premium. 


That’s an example of Postal service and 
Postal saving. 


| All other companies in the United States employ large 
forces of agents, and the policyholder necessarily foots the bill. 


But the Postal Life has no agents at all. 


It does business 


direct with those who desire insurance-protection, and the 
benefit of the saving thereby effected is given to the person who 


takes out the insurance. 


Strong Postal Points 


First: Standard policy reserves, now more 
than $9,000,000. Jnsurance in force more 
than $40,000,000. 

Second: Old-line legal reserve insurance 
—not fraternal or assessment. 

Third: Standard policy - provisions, ap- 
proved by the New York State Insurance 
Department. 


Of course, you are interested in in- 
surance protection, and it is therefore 
worth while for you to 


Find Out What 
You Can Save 
at Your Age 


Simply write and say: ‘‘Mail official 
insurance particulars as per Advertise- 
ment in American for Feb.” 


And be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 
2. Your occupation. 
3. The exact date of your birth. 


And bear in mind. No agent will 
be sent to visit you. The Postal 
Life does not employ agents; the 
resulting commission-savings go to 
you because you deal direct. 


Fourth: Operates under strict New York 
State requirements and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 

Fifth: High medical standards in the se- 
lection of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ Health Bureau ar- 
ranges one free medical examination each 
year if desired. 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 


because 


ist, Commission Dividends, cor- 
responding to the commissions other 
companies pay their agents, less a S 
moderate advertising charge, go to 
Policyholders the first year, 

2nd. Renewal-Commission Divi- 
dends and Office-Expense Savings, 


covered by the 


04% 


guaranteed dividends, go to Policy- 
fi »iders in subsequent years, 

34, Beginning at the close of the 
second year, the usual Contingent 
policy-dividends, depending on the 
Company's earnings, still further 
reduce the cost each year after 
the first, 


Postal Life | Insurance Company 


(Wi. R MALONE, PRESIDENT) 
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Managing the Business 
of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing busi- 
ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, with 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30 a year, 
and including a multitude of 5-cent 
charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 
places, more than there are post 
offices in the United States. Think 
of the task of patroling 16,000,000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
stantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of 
the business of managing the Bell 
System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for in- 
stant, direct communication. 


_In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must 
work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumu- 
lated experience, and with the most 
careful business judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost 
usefulness. This requires an army 
of loyal men and women, inspired 


| own 


by a leadership having a high sense | 


of its obligations to the public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the 
courage to do the right thing at the 
right time upon their own initiative. 
They work together intelligently as 
a business democracy to give the 
public good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 
STILLWELL- CALIFORNIA- HOME BOOKS 


ae CAL, HOMES” 
Dr $1000 to $6000— Price 50c 
“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 
51, $600 to$2000—Price 50c 
“LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 
31, $300to$1700— Price 25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
All 3 Books for $1— 
Postpaid. Money back 
= if not satisfied. 


One System 


Universal Service 


FACTORY 


TYPEWRITERS ‘Fo vou 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories,and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $20 to $55 Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to 860 Royale $25 to 345 
L, 0. Smiths $30 to $50 Olivers $20 to $35 
We have all makes, Send for catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 


some way Nort had led him guilefully 


| into the scheme of installing a fan on the 


ceiling of the office and, what is more, 
had made the Captain believe it was his 
idea. The old Captain was in 
reality as simple-hearted as a child, and 
once he and Nort had agreed upon the 
plan it delighted him to carry it forward 
secretly and “surprise Anthy,” as he was 
always surprising her with some one or 
another of his extravagances. After- 
ward, when he referred to the great new 
scheme it was at first: “We had the idea,” 
“We thought,” “We worked it out.” 
But in no time at all, it had become, “I 
had the idea,” “I thought.” And when 
visitors came in to see the wonderful new 
fan waving its majestic wooden arms 
over the devoted heads of the staff of 
“The Star” you would have thought the 
old Captain did it all himself. 


I LAUGH yet when I think of the first 


few moments of the operation of 
Nort’s invention. We had all been a 


| good deal excited about it, Ed not exactly 
| with approval, although it was a good 


“ad” for “The Star”—but the old Cap- 
tain was quite beside himself. 

“How are you getting along, Nort?” 
he began inquiring early in the afternoon 
of the great day. 

He had been particular at first to speak 
to Nort as “Carr,” indicating purely 
formal relationship, but in the enthu- 
siasm of putting up the fan he soon 
dropped into the familiar “ Nort.” 

“Fine, Cap’ n, we'll have her running 
now in no time.’ 

‘Good. id 

“We'll cool your head yet, Cap'n.’ 

“Im waiting, Nort.” 

When Nort finally gave the word the 
old Captain drew his lame-legged chair 
squarely under the fan, sat himself down 
in it and, stretching out luxuriously, 
leaned his beautiful old head a little 
back. Isaw the Grand Army button on 
his coat. 

“Whir!” went the fan. The Captain’s 
white hair began to flutter. He sat a 
moment in ecstatic silence, closing and 
opening his eyes and taking a deep 
breath or two. Then he said: 

“*Cool as a cucumber, Anthy, cool as a 
cucumber.” 

Fergus barked away down inside some- 
where, his excuse for a laugh. 

“Now, Anthy,” said the, Captain, 

“this was to be your surprise.’ 

So he had Anthy sit down in the chair. 

“Fine, isn’t it?” said he, “regular 
breeze from Labrador. Greenland’s icy 
mountains!” 

“Fine!” responded Anthy. 

AS S ANTHY sat there, the fan stirring 

her light hair, a smile on her lips, I 
saw Nort looking at her in a curious, 
amused, puzzled way, as though he had 
just seen her for the hoe time and couldn’t 
quite account for her. I myself thought 
she looked a little sad around the eyes: 
it came to me, indeed, suddenly, what a 
fine, strong face she had. She sat with 
her chin slightly lifted, her hands in her 
lap, an odd, still way she sometimes had. 
Since I first met Anthy, that day in the 
office of “The Star,” I had come to like 
her better and better. And somehow, 
deep down inside, I didn’t quite like 
Nort’s look. 
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“We can show ’em a thing or two, eh, | (exeeeeeceeteememercner gay 
Nort?” the Captain was saying. yP 

“We can, Cap’n.” Ń 

After that, no matter what happened, 
the Captain swore by Nort. He was a 
loyal old fellow, and whatever your views 
might be, whatever you may have done, 
even though you had sunk to the depths 
of being a Democrat, if he once came to 
love you nothing else mattered. I have 
sometimes thought that the old Captain 
really had a deeper influence upon Nort 
during the weeks that followed than any 
of us imagined. 

This incident of the fan marked the 
apogee of the first stage of Nort’s career 
in the office of “The Star.” It was the 
era of Nort the subdued: and preceded 
the era of Nort the obstreperous. 

(To be continued) 


Turn to Real Estate 


For Your Investments 


When values in the stock and bond market shrink and 
the financial world is upset, the attention of the investing 
public is attracted to real estate and to obligations based 
upon it as the most stable and certain form of investment. 
That has been the history of every financial disturbance in 
this country. Ít is true today. 


Real Estate must be used to live on and work on. The 
measure of its use is the measure of its value. New York 
real estate is the most valuable real estate in the world, and 
offers the safest and best channel for investment. 


Dorothy Speaks 
in Meeting 


(Continued from page 49) 


For more than a quarter of a century, the American 
Real Estate Company, the oldest and one of the largest real 
estate operating companies in New York, has extended its 


encounter with Hugh alone. He would 
never, never understand that she had had 
to do as she did, her heart cried wildly, 
and he would be critical and deeply hurt 
over her defiance of his wishes. The 
criticisms Dorothy could stand. But the 
hurt look in his eyes! And the question- 
ing of her love! She trembled with arrant 
cowardice before the thought of these. 

To Mrs. Legget’s solicitous inquiry, 
“What is it?” Dorothy in frightened 
little voice returned, “ My husband,—I’m 
so afraid to see him.” 

Mrs. Legget, conjuring up a vision of a 
swart, domineering, brutal specimen of 
the husband species, followed her hostess 
into the house with inward reluctance. 

Then together they stood stock-still 
and stared at a tall, broad-shouldered, 
distinguished-looking young man, with a 
laughing baby in his arms and two 
giggling small boys clinging to his knees 
and gleefully peeking at their mother, and 
each of the four was covered with—yel- 
low buttons! And from every vase and 
bow! floated a yellow suffrage flag! 

The elder of the small boys, a sturdy 
four-year-old, ran forward. 

“ See, Mother, see! I found th’ buttons, 
’n’ I formed a ’siety with Father ’n’ 
Hughie ’n’ John ’n’ me.” 

Again Mrs. Legget wished herself away, 
but for a very different reason now. 

uickly she bent to rhe aman boy. oe 

rothy sprang to her husband’s side, Quickly Learned 
a-tremble with her swift joy. LANGUAGES AT 


business through the sale of its 6% obligations to the public. 
It continues their issue today in two convenient forms: 


Coupon Bonds, in denominations of $100, $500, $1,000, 
etc., paying 6% interest, payable semi-annually, principal 
due and payable in ten years. 


Accumulative bonds, in denominations of $1,000 and 
upward, purchasable by instalment payments running for 
10, 15 or 20 years. These instalment payments bear interest 
at the rate of 6% compounded annually, and at maturity 
principal and interest are paid in one sum — the face value 


of the bond. 


If you are receiving anything less than 6% on your 
money, write us for detailed information regarding American 
Real Estate Six’s and the business upon which they are 
based. 


American Real (state Gompany 
Founded 1888 Capital and Surplus $3,247,789.13 
527 Fifth ‘Avenue Room 521 New York 
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s 2” i ; German — French — English — D 
Why?” she whispered Italian —Spanieb—or any other | AP/] 
He smiled humorously, but there was a | |! learned quickly and easily gli g 
seriousness in his low voice. tome. C rs ibe ny rè yourstatlonr 
È 2 . a avy trial ol T whe 
“I heard you speak this afternoon. a ict a LO QANCHER, 4.4, co. ites 
Arthur and I were in the vestibule with [anguagos Ca En 
the door ajar. All my life I’ve helped | | ies Hecce Bide N.Y. COR Agents Wanted ~= 2ies-Subtracts | 
things to grow— And when you talked 
about growth I—understood, and—” F 
He didn’t get to finish the sentence, | | Canoe Season Here Soon i 
and Mrs. Legget, again unnecessarily feel- If you knew the pleasure an “Old Town * ka Catalog free— write. It tells the whole canoe 
ing herself in the way, hurriedly addressed Canoe” brings at such smal! cost, you * $ : story by word and picture. How solid and 
would own one. Any stream or lake `` sound “Old Town Canoes” are built- -how 
the small boy: becomes your playground = 3 3 light and swift and easily managed —how 
Å. g fl —fishing, hunting è ` many and varied the models. 4000 new 
See, here’s one button on the floor ing, vacation and Ta ° canoes ready —dealers everywhere. 
that you didn’t get on. We must pin trips are Just a few forms ` : TORES OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
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them all on, every one.” 
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top-fed heaters. You can have cleaner 


efficiency and economy. 


one-half the fuel that I had anticipated.” 


below zero.” “Myc 


most effective radiating surfaces. 


going up the flue. And there’s no 
thing but cleanliness, comfort and wonderful econo 
And the Williamson New-Feed UNDE 


everywhere. A 


50% Saving Guaranteed 


Understand, this is an actual guarantee where the 
Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED is properly in- 
stalled and operated. Back of it is a $1,000,000 com- 
pany. To learn more about it, of the added comfort, 

the reduced trouble and ex . send the attached 
coupon today for the at free book ‘‘From Overfed 
to UNDERFEED,” w ich fully explains the UNDER- 
FEED method of combustion just how the New- 
Feed UNDERFEED operates. It will certainly in- 
terest you. Writing for it places you under no ob- 
ligation, Send the coupon now. 


The Williamson Heater Co. 
(Formerly The Peck -Williamson Co.) 
13 Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dealers in open territory are invited to write for our 
1915 proposition. It’s a Winner. 


It doesn’t matter where you are, what kind of building you awn or are 
thinking of erecting, whether you are using stoves, grates or unsatisfactory 
better heat, with far less trouble, and at greatly 
reduced cost by installing a Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED, the last word in modern 


about half the cost of other makes of furnaces. ( 
oal bill has not been as large for the three years combined 
have been in one year, using the common top-feed furnace.” € 
this winter.” And thousands of other letters telling of just such savinge, cleaner more uni- 
form heat — less trouble — better service and satisfaction every way. 

UNDERFEED has done for these it will certainly do for you. 


NEW-FEED 
OUa DD a 3 J op 2e] 


Furnaces and Boilers 


Cut Coal Bills 


The UNDERFEED principle is unique. Here the coal is fed from below — underneath 
the fire. That means the hot, clean flame is always on top in direct contact with the 
The fire does not have to fight its way to doits work, 
It also means that smoke, soot and gas are consumed and turned into heat instead of 

irt or smell to find its way through the house No- 


my. 

RFEED takas any kind of coal — from cheap 
soft coal slack and pea or buckwheat anthracite up. It meets every heating condition 
dapted to warm air, steam or hot water—for any building—new or old. 

he Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED is a distinct advance even over the orig- 

inal UNDERFEED. No stooping necessary. The New-Feed principle reduces effort of 
replenishing fire and removing ashes to an absolute minimum. J 
master heating experts everywhere It means still greater UNDERFEED savings. 


Read These Underfeed Savings 


“It has saved us fully one-half on our fuel account.” “Last winter we consumed just about 
“It heats my house and keeps it comfortable at 
» “Winter's coal bill only $20. Some days 27 


as it would 
“Í saved about 504 in fuel bill 


hat the Williamson 
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Cut-Out View 
New-Feed 
UNDERFEED 
Furnace 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 


It is the wonder of 


13 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Tell me how tocut my coal bills from to %4 
EED. 


|| with a Williamson New-Feed UNDE 
l Warm Air........ Steam or Hot Water....... 


| My Dealer’s Name is......++0+00+eeeeeeeeenre= 
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How MANY HIDES HAS A COW? 


Sole leather is not adapted to soft, tufted upholstery of 


automobiles and furniture. 


Hides must be split into thin sheets to produce upholstery 


leather. 


The two lower, fleshy, grainless sheets are coated, embossed, 
and sold as “genuine leather.” That is why so much “leather” 
upholstering cracks, rots and peels so quickly. 


AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MOTOR QUALITY 


FOR AUTOMOBILES 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


FOR FURNITURE 


IS GUARANTEED SUPERIOR TO COATED SPLITS 


It averages twice the tensile strength of coated splits, is waterproof, and per- 
fectly parallels the appearance and “feel” of the best quality of grain leather. 
For two years several leading makers of automobiles have been upholstering 


their cars with it, and are entirely satisfied. 
Get Acquainted. Small Sample Free. 


Large Sample (18x25 in.) 50c. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO., Wilmington, Del. 
CANADIAN BRANCH, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid on Sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; McGreery 
& Co., arnt Jee & H. Philli ittsburg; John Shillito Co., Cincinnati; 
Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., 621 Broadway, New York. 


Douglas 


The True Story of a Faith- 
ful Dog Who Was Ears for 
His Master and Mistress, 
Who Were Both Totally Deaf 


By Hypatia Boyd Reed 


> 


AN a dog be trained to be “ears? 

for a deaf master and mistress? 

My always-to-be-remembered ex- 

perience with tender and loyal 
Douglas of Menasha, a little yellow dog, 
proves beyond the least question that 
he can. 

Douglas came to me as a tiny pup, 
the gift of a friend who had known me 
when, as a child of six years, I could 
hear. I never could understand just how 
it happened, but Douglas soon showed 
that, somehow, he realized the total deaf- 
ness of my husband and myself. This 
set me thinking, and I made up my mind 
to see if Douglas could not be trained to 


perform various duties where the sense 


of hearing was required. 

The result was that, very much to 
my pleasure, Douglas became under my 
training a most punctual bell-dog or living 
door bell. Whenever the door bell rang 
or a knock was heard, Douglas was on 
hand to apprise me of the fact by taking 
hold of my dress with his teeth and lead- 
ing me in the direction of the door. If 
there was a man in the garden, or a 
peddler, Douglas thus informed me. 

One other service which Douglas 
learned to do, and which we appreciated 


| much, was the dog’s prompt awakening 


of my husband at a stated hour in the 
early morning when the first note of the 
alarm clock was sounded. My husband 
held a government position which re- 
quired great punctuality at the office, for 
Uncle Sam brooks no delays in the mails. 
Who knows but that Douglas, even if 
he was only a dog, understood this fact 
clearly?—for he never failed to wake his 
master on time. 

If my husband was on the second floor 
and I desired to call him, all I had to do 
was to give Douglas a command, and up 
the stairs the dog would obediently run, 
soon to return with my husband. The 
dog also would bring down from up-stairs 
articles I would ask for, such as slippers 
or shoes, and take them up again. 

At night Douglas was a faithful watch- 
dog, and in the daytime peddlers and 
suspicious characters wisely kept away 
from our house. But, however brave 
Douglas was in all other respects, it seems 
strange that he should show fear at awful 
peals of thunder and lightning. At such 
times the dog would nestle close to my 
feet, or get under the table. 

One day I went down in the cellar to 
fill my arms with wood. Imagine my 
surprise when Douglas deftly seized a 
stick of wood in his mouth and followed 
me up-stairs! He put the wood down 
by the stove, and on the inspiration of 
the moment I commanded the dog to go 
down-cellar and get another stick of 
wood. In this way, morning after morn- 
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ing, Douglas brought up wood for the 
kitchen range. His reward for such daily 
service was a lump of sugar. 

In due time a dog license tax law went 
into effect in our little, city on the 
banks of Lake Winnebago. “$Fully realiz- 
ing how valuable and dear Douglas had 
become to us, my husband at once paid 
the dog tax and also bought him a fine 
new dog collar, to which the license tag 
was securely fastened. But in spite of 
such kindly consideration and carefulness 


Douglas was soon after missing for sev- | 


eral days, and when he finally turned up 
his collar was gone, and his body showed 


the cruel marks of inhuman treatment. || 


Friends insisted on reporting the matter 
to the local police, and soon afterward 
the guilty 
ness, left the dog collar with attached 
license tag in a conspicuous place near 
the side door, where it was found. 

With the arrival of our first-born, a 
most unlooked-for change came over 
Douglas. During my illness he was heart- 
broken and refused to be comforted and, 
strangest of all, the faithful dog showed 
great fear at the sight of my little son. 
One morning from my open bedroom 
window I could see Douglas on the porch, 
a pathetic picture of abject misery. 

“Douglas, oh, Douglas, what ails you, 
my doggie?” 

At the sound of my voice, the dog leaped 
up with joy, rushed pell-mell into the 
house and to my bedside, where he 
affectionately licked my hand. And then, 
at sight of my baby, the poor dog shook 
with fear, and went away. In a short 
time Douglas overcame this absurd fear 
and was a most faithful and loving body- 
guard for little Charlie. How the dog 
would lick the baby’s hands and feet with 
great tenderness and love! As the days 
went on Douglas always let me know 
whenever Baby Charlie was crying or 
needed me. hile the baby slept, the 
dog knelt down by the side of the buggy 
and kept faithful watch. If the baby 
cried in the night-time, Douglas would 
jump on the bed and awaken me. 


WH the untimely death of Baby 
Charlie, Douglas showed a most hu- 
man and heartrending grief at the loss of 
his little charge. ‘The poor dog would lie 
down beside the tiny, flower-laden white 
casket, and mourn in a most heartbroken 
way. Bethink you, gentle reader, that 
such a dog might not have had a soul? 
And why not? How then is it that 
Douglas could think and feel and sorrow 
with such human intelligence? 

It is hard for me to tell of the end of 
poor Douglas, and tears come into my 
eyes and I shudder at the recollection of 
his cruel, unbelievable death. Some time 
after the death of our little son, Douglas 
fell into the hands of a mean man, who 
fatally wounded him with a shotgun. 
Douglas tried to crawl home, but his 
piteous and soul-harrowing moans and 
groans being heard by employees in a 
near-by mill, one of them sent a bullet 
through his skull and at once ended the 
awful suffering. Such was the end of a 
most valuable and faithful dog, a friend 
indeed, and in need, who so kindly served 
as ears for his deaf master and mistress. 
Truly, Douglas of Menasha is entitled to 
a place of honor among the famous dogs 
of literature. 


erson, under cover of dark- | 
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Spencer Tubular Steam Heater 


Thousands of “Spencer” owners 
are saving 30% to 50% on coal 
bills, many with heaters they have 
had for 20 years or more. 

Spencer Heaters have a water- 
jacketed magazine, which usually 
requires filling but once a day, and 
never more than twice in severe 
weather. 

This feature relieves the “women 
folks” of heater care in the residence. 
In apartments, flats, greenhouses, 


Branches: N. Y. City, 101 Park Ave., Cor. 40th St.; 


Mutual Life Bldg.; Spokane, Wash, 811 Trent Ave.; 
204 Pennsylvania Block. 
Winnipeg, The Waldon Co., 
Toronto, The Waldon Co., Lumsden Bldg. 

ON HOME 


KEITH? BUILDING 


(Established 15 years) 20c Copy—Newsstands 
A beautifully illustrated 80-page monthly magazine devoted to 
building, decorating and furnishing artistic homes at moderate 
cost. In each issue are 8 New House Flans by leading architects. 


Subscription $2.00. 


Big $1.00 Offer 


Six Big Buildin 
bers of Keith’s # 
& Unique E Ho mise 


a total of 150 Plane, all 


a ee See over lt 000 $i 
mea ostg. below $4. 000. “ cement and brick $1 
W. $1 w Garage and 40 Duplicates $1 


M. L KEITH, 692 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOOK 
FREE 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course.’ 


Tells how to judge the claims of correspondence schools, 
also explains the American School’s simple new method of 
home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest 
legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
any other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law 
Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. 
Don't fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 
Send postal today for your free book. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1052, Drexel Ave. and 58th St.. Chicago, U.S.A. 


HE Spencer Heater will reduce your 

fuel bill one-third to one-half; require 
coaling but once a day, and keep up heat 
10 hours or more without attention. 


Spencer snr Heaters 


burn the cheap sizes of hard coal (such as Pea and No. | Buckwheat) and 
require no more tons than ordinary heaters use of the large, expensive sizes. 
“Spencers” also use non-coking soft coals, semi-anthracite, lignite, etc., with 
much less attention and lower consumption. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
900 People’s Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Morris Bldg.; Boston, 79 Milk St.; St. Louis, 1323 Chemical Bldg.; 


Detroit, 816 Ford Bldg.; Buffalo, 1377 Main St.; Minneapolis, Plymouth Bldg.; 
Denver, 211 Sixteenth St.; Des Moines, Observatory see 


Canadian Sales Representatives: 
Cor. Main and Portage Ave.: 


Spencer Sectional Hot Water Heater 


etc., it means that heat can positive- 
ly be maintained all night without 
attention. In Philadelphia, 90% 
of the modern apartments have 
‘‘Spencers.”” 

It will pay you to investigate the 
“Spencer.” Ask your architect 
and heating contractor. And be 
sure to get our two books—one a 
complete catalog, the other giv- 
ing numerous convincing testi- 


monials. Gladly mailed on fo 


request. 
Spencer 


% 


Scranton, Pa. eater 

Chicago, Railway Exchange; O wn 

afl Nat’ Ba Bank B Bi de., m 

Seattle, Wash., p a 
utte, Mont, 


4O e ddress 


Muy heating contracto 


A? FREE TRIAL! 


fi Nothing Down—Free Trial. Lessthan 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. 
If you want to keep it, send us $4 a 
| month. Our booklet is worth sending 

» for because it tells you how to save 
+ 0. 


It's FREE. 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166-¥81 N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Be a Salesman 


Trained Salesmen get big pay. We 

teach you at boma. sna secure a 

position for you rite for illus- 

SUUBCESTIM trated catalog and testimonials of 
others who have succeeded through 

MONTHLY our training. 

BROWN'S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 

400 Brown Building, Peoria, Ill. 


w Candie Power FREE 


300 Candle Power 


To Try In Your Own Home cee 


Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps 
at one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it. 
Makes its light from common gasoline. 
No wick. No chimney, “Absolutely SAFE, 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one neson i in each Jomalig Rad 

whom we can custom: 

aiyanrago o of our T SPECIAL, FREE E TRIAL 

OFFER. Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 

243 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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England: the 


Puzzle 
(Continued from page 41) 


| Paris with the speed of a practice march, 
when Von Hindenburg had annihilated a 
Russian army in East Prussia, when it 
looked to most Americans as though 
Germany might be making good her 
boasts, the Briton still refused to enter- 
tain the thought of defeat, or even of 
danger. “What about our navy?” he 
said, or, “Britain’s a bulldog,” or—this 
was almost a stereotyped phrase—“‘It is 
unthinkable!” The middle class, the 
commercial class, seemed more concerned 
in the patriotic duty of getting away 
rae ~ ite German commerce than in the more 
r obvious duty of getting recruits-into the 
army. 


at Roo™ Be 


Te 


è “ONGLAND is asleep,” we said, we 
and purposely set fire to his new home? E 
face enthusiasm; but, still, she dozed. 
echesuona, lop ; s —not as a nation, but 
age by fire that Ex-Fire Chief Croker gave his dinner guests last evening. A pile of by individuals si 


Did you read how 
. “ay . London First to Wake Up 
Ex-Fire Chief Croker publicly 
Americans. We were fooled a little, 
I allow, by the constitutional lack of sur- 
An editorial in THE EVENING POST, of New York, on Saturday, October 31, 1914, says— And it became almost a fascination to 
“It was a sensational object lesson in the possibility of preventing serious dam- watch her wake u 

by sections. Recruit- 

inflammable material was soaked with gasoline and lighted. Then the door was closed, . eee 
and the party sat down to dinner in the next room. The former Fire Chief was careful ing would proceed steadily; it would 


to remind the guests that in the past year there had been a loss of two millions of slacken; then would come a minor or 
dollars in ‘useless fires’ in residences on Long Island alone. major disaster, like the loss of the three 

How much more evidence will be required to convince us of the desirability of armored cruisers, the taking of Antwerp, 
the adoption of a thorough-going policy of kre prevention?” the sinking of the torpedo boat at Deal. 


Next morning, there would be a long 

R. CROKER conducted this startling test to satisfy others, oea men in front of all the recruiting 

not himself, that the modern house can be built firesafe. From London, the metropolis, filled with those 
years’ experience he knew there could be but one outcome—that | far-seeing men of the upper class who 
‘the fire could not spread beyond the room of its origin because walls, | have understood all along, London woke 


partitions and floors of his home were built of first, of course. She has borne all along 
more than her proportionate share of 


janes enlistment. The suppression of the 
‘N ela ë a lights for fear of Zeppelin attacks, the 

= I mey S, my absence of certain omnibus lines, an 
E b f i ibus li d 


the presence of officers back from the 


Natco Hollow Tile This test and the accompanying talk should be in the mind of front, made her look a little like a city 
and its inbuilt air every one planning a new home — the great probability of fire and at war. 
blankets, jki the one means of positive prevention, NATCO HOLLOW TILE. But just after the fall of Antwerp sent 
rotect the ent a The cost of Natco is but little greater than of ordinary construction — hiv h h ligh Lo 
atainot Kad ojis and the difference is largely offset by saving in_ heat, insurance and | & Shiver through enligh tened ondon, I 
tremes of maintenance by Natco’s first being Natco’s last cost. visited the manufacturing district of the 
t) . i 
een A line will bring our 32-page handbook, ‘*Fire Proof Houses.’’ Con- North. Manchester, owing to a lack 
tains photographs of iypisal Narco reiicaness large and sman AR of cotton, was in an industrial crisis. 
invaluable guide to the prospective builder. ailed anywhere for 10c D 
lin stamps or coin). Write for it today. Dept. A. T hough the newspapers splashed the war 


all over their front pages, she remained 


NATIONAL FIRE -PROOFING -COMPANY apparently indifferent. I scanned the 


; notices of the meetings in the hotels, the 
Established 1889 Offices in All Principal Cities PITTSBURGH, PA. “futures” of the KOOS. There was 


only one war meeting announced for the 
coming week—that one a lecture by Mrs. 
Pankhurst. Business was running briskly 


at Leeds, which makes woolen goods for 


66 99 the army; but the people were absorbed 
Never ouchne e, ro te in that business, and not in war. 

The poo district was absolutely 

E d 7. son ~2°ross the face of his photograph, and handed it to || flattened out; factory after factory had 


R ; ; drawn all its fires, and there people seemed 

the editor of The American Magazine. most concerned with their industrial dis- 

The photograph had hung on the wall of his office through tress. A week more, an English editor 
the recent disastrous fire, and though the frame was charred, went North to see for himself; and he 


found the leaven of war working—the 
Midland counties were waking up. 

But at the very time when I found the 
Midland counties asleep, the superin- 
tendent of a steel factory in the iron dis- 
AMERICAN MA GA ZINE trict had to forbid his men to enlist—the 

Government most needed them where 
they were. Some small towns, especially 


the photograph itself was unharmed. 


Look for this photograph on the cover of the March 
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in the North, proceeded on their sleepy 
way; some, for lack of young men, looked 
like villages in France. 


NDIVIDUALITY, the charm of the 

Briton, his strength, and his weakness— 
it came out here. I am told by an 
Englishman concerned in this business of 
getting recruits that the secret of those 
Instances where isolated towns see the 
emergency and respond to it is usually 
some individual. A certain town in 
Surrey has less than five hundred in- 
habitants. Seventy-nine men have gone 
from there. The vicar of this parish, it 


happens, is a retired army chaplain. He | 


saw that all his young parishioners en- 
listed, or he knew the reason why. The 
villages where recruiting is almost un- 
known lag behind, usually, because they 
lack a leader with the firm religion of pa- 
triotism to urge his parishioners, his ten- 
ants, or his constituents into the ranks. 
As for the remote northern towns, their 
people, gentry and townsfolk alike, never 
awake to any national crisis until late in 
the day. An English member of Parlia- 
ment tells me that when a new issue, like 
a mistake in policy or a scandal, arises 
during a political campaign, it affects 
London and the South at once, but it 
scarcely turns a vote in the North. 
“ Unless it’s a religious question,” he said, 
“they respond six months later; it may 
affect the next campaign, that’s all!” 


A MILLION volunteers, Territorials 
and “Kitchener army,” in the first 
three months—that is not so bad for an 
unmilitary nation of forty millions, after 
all. Indeed, considering this British im- 
perturbability, this refusal to get excited 
over things, ıt becomes almost a miracle. 
Germany may point out that, even with 
her conscripts at the front, she has as 
many volunteers from her exempt classes. 

The cases are not parallel. In Germany 
the “religion of valor” was abroad; the 
public, with its cast of opinion ordered 
from higher up, believed in war. The 
little children played war games on the 
streets. Just, kindly, the Englishman 
never believed in the sacredness of slaugh- 
ter. And the boy who enters the ranks of 
the English army does a far, far better 
thing than recruit ever did before. He 
goes not for romance—there is no romance 
in the madness of Europe—nor yet for 
any religion of valor. tHe goes for that 
noblest motive in war—pure patriotism. 

I used to watch the regiments trailing 
along the streets of London, just to see 
the squads of new recruits but lately im- 
pressed from the recruiting offices to fill 
out the companies. They marched with 
their heads thrown back; for all their 
English calm, there was a light of exalta- 
tion in their eyes. They looked like peo- 
ple going to take a sacrament. A far, 
far nobler thing than any conscript has 
ever done! 


Oxford Emptied of Students: ‘‘Lag- 
ging Shameful’’— to Upper Class 


r IS an axiom of this war, among the | 


English, that a diagram of the re- 
cruiting would look like an hour-glass, 
widest at the top and bottom. The 
upper class and the lower classes have 
responded to the call rather than that set 
middle class which, like the farmer class 


in Wanamaker, copyright, 1914 


THE PRICE OF GLORY 


The slaughter of millions, the desolation and the misery of the crushed peoples are lost sight of 


in the glory of the conquerors. 


Historians have cast a glamour about the deeds of Alexander, 


Cæsar, Napoleon and other warriors, but how many of you know the causes, the underlying 
facts behind their battles and campaigns,— the existing conditions which resulted in their un- 


numbered victims? In the remarkable work 


The Library 


of Original Sources 


you get these essential, bed-rock facts; the authentic, first-hand information; the glimpse behind the scenes, which is 
infinitely more valuable, more instructive, and more interesting to thinking, reading people than the mere accounts of 


battles given in an ordinary history. 


You get the inside facts which those books never even mention; you go back to the 


sources of information themselves, to the writings of men who were contemporary with the great events they described; 
to the first-hand accounts of the actual participants —eye witnesses, thinkers, discoverers, inventors, etc., whose deeds 
and ideas wrought all the world-wide changes from the very earliest times down to to-day. 


FREE BOOK "3 

have written 

for our inter- 

esting FREE book of sample pages and list 

of curious “original records.” Mail the coupon 
now and this book will be sent to you. 


YOU CANNOT GET these records in any other 
work. Up to a short time ago they were not 
available in any form. Some existed only as 
hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets and rock 
cylinders, as curious characters on papyrus 
and parchment, and in more modern in- 
stances as half forgotten pamphlets and 
obscure reports widely scattered in muse- 
ums, monasteries, and libraries. It took 
over 100 research specialists 10 years to 
gather and prepare this material for The 
Library of Original Sources. 


Every account is in the exact language (trans- 
lated) of the original manuscript, papyrus, clay 
tablet or inscribed cylinder. Everything is 
covered down to the events which hap- 
pened almost yesterday. You'll be proud 
to have this marvelous work on your book- 


10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, deer 
red leather; with many full-page illustrations, at a 


GREAT BARGAIN 


Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we 
will tell you how to get the Library on EASY 
MONT. HLY PAYMENTS, and mail you FREE a 
book of rare documents showing curious inscriptions 
of the Ancients. Remember there are only a limited 
number of sets, so act quickly. Mail the coupon 
NOW. You assume no obligation. No salesman 
will call. The book is FREE. 


i 


«m= MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK sman 
Hl University Research, Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wis. 


E Send me the FREE book of rare documents showing curious $ 
inscriptions of the Ancients and tell me of your easy 


Amer.2-15 


you 


shelves; proud to have your friends see y mentionat: Esame po oniieation, the book:and ‘alt ar 
it and admire its beautiful appearance. I 
As a reference work as well as a source p Name.......cceeeeeeeeeees ESET -l 
of recreation it is positively unequalled — i 
there is nothing else like it. 7 | 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. ores 
can earn $20.00 to $1 or more per week 

as illustrator or cartoo y practical oye- 
tem of personal individual peed by mail will 
develop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magasines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with ĉe in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 


tles for YOU. 
of Illustrating 


The Landon School 2° (uveccatine 


1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


AMERICAN 


Companies 


DRAMATIC ARTS Franklin H. ! lin H, Sargent 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


For Catalogue and Information, eee to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


High- ratri A 
Correspondence 


LAW ==: Prepares for 
the Bar 
Four Courses: College, Post-Grad- 
uate, Business Law and Bar 
Examination Review, Improved 
Methods; oa Text-books, 


month Actual daily lessons. 
“ book - selling concern” but a 
recogutesd Law School 
Approved by Bench and Bar 
Write today for Catalog giv- 
ing the Rules for Admission 
to the Bar and showing the 
Requirements in each State. 
Chicago Correspondence 
School of Law 
616 Reaper Block 


Chicago 


To Be 


The more deeply acar is rootedinthe goodopin- 
ion of its owners, the less the stress of rivalry. 


You must be conscious that this is strikingly 
true of the Hupmobile. 


Competition between other cars swirls all 
around and about it. 


But the great central zone of Hupmobile own- 
ership remains practi- 
cally untouched—and 
entirely unperturbed. 
The Hupmobilist can- 
not be jarred loose 
from his allegiance. > 
A Hupmobile is some- 
thing more tohimthan 
merely a motor car. 
It is a form of service- 
rendered. 


.O. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Adds $21 
Extra to 
His Pay 
Envelope 


M. Wallace 
Woolley re- 
cently took 
Na up represent- 
— ative work 
for us in his home town. Holding 
a responsible position with a large 
manufacturing firm in Utah, never- 
theless he felt the need of additional 
income. He decided to “cash in” 
on his spare time. 
In his first month, just past, he easily 
added $21.00 to his pay envelope. 


Will You Give Us Some of Your 
Spare Time This Month? 


We have hundreds of busy men like 
Mr. Woolley who earn $21.00 and 
more in their spare time every 
month. They look after the local 
subscription interests of the Woman’s 
Home Companion and The American 
Magazine ona salary and commission 
basis. Renewals count the same as 
new subscriptions. 


If you have an hour or so to spare 
this month, write to 
Desk “K,” Chief of Subscription Staff 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


This Car Leaves Nothing 


$1200 


Five-passenger Touring Car or Roadster. Com- 
plete f. 0. b. Detroit. 


In Canada, $1400 f. 0, b. Windsor. 


Sedan Top for Touring Car 
Coupe Top for Roadster 


Sie Gaede $165 That is why it is the 
Ach ie, eben $125 car of the American 

b. Detroit. family. 
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Desired 


It is a continuous voucher of value-received. 


He would no more think of discarding it than 
he would think of discharging an invaluable 
employe whom he could not replace. 


He would as soon substitute an untried in- 
vestment for one tried and proven. 


This is the true explanation of Hupmobile 
sales solidity all over 
America, and all over 
the world. 

It leaves nothing to be 
desired in the mind of 
the man who owns it. 


own a Hupmobile. 


Send for Our 
1915 Spring Catalog 


Your copy is now waiting for you 


[1 is full of real help in the planting 

and care of your garden and will 

make you long for Spring to come. 
It will be sent free to anyone who 


has a garden or wants one. Drop 
us a postal today. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1802 
53 V Barclay Street, through to 54 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
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of the North, finds it hard to stir over any 
issue save a religious one. 

I should venture to say that the pro- 
portion is immeasurably in favor of the 
upper class. I should even venture to add 
that, if we could get statistics, we should 
find this class recruited nearly up to 
conscript standards. They know, and 
they have known all the time, the peril 
of the Empire. Their old tradition of 
“noblesse oblige” makes lagging, in this 
crisis, shameful. 

The officers of the British army 
come mainly from among these people. 
Every upper-class man who could pos- 
sibly make an officer is in training—or 
under a cloud. To an extent which 
statistics will never show us, the rest 
serve already in the ranks. I stood on a 
street corner of Paris once and heard 
a British Tommy in the transport service 
tell how “Private Pearson” had been 
shot by his side while they were escaping 
from the Germans. This bearnan it came 
out, was Lord Cowdray’s son. “Sirs” 
and “Honorables” occur in the lists of 
privates killed. 

I visited Oxford in October, just when 
the colleges were opening. I found eight 
hundred students registered where there 
had been five thousand the year before! 
It looked like vacation in the quadrangles. 
The notices on the bulletin beards were 
mainly of a military character; and both 
town and college buildings were filled with 
wounded. Oxford, in short, seemed to me 
the only English town whose externals 
brought home the reality of war, like any 
place you may care to name in France. 
And Oxford, of course, is “upper class’’— 
in our sense, if not quite in the English 
sense. Statistics showed in October that 
between thirty and forty per cent of the 
“Old Boys” from the English public 
schools were serving the army in some 
capacity. 


NDEED, the naked eye of the casual 

observer could perceive this prevalence 
of the upper class in the ranks. The 
recruits, the “ Kitchener Army,” did not 
generally appear like the average, old- 
time English Tommy at all. You saw 
squads of privates who looked as‘though 
they should be officers; through every 
detachment ran that rangy, knife-built 
Norman type. 

I have spoken of Manchester. There I 
saw a regiment, just recruited, march 
through, still in civilian clothes, with rain 
coats slung over their shoulders in place 
of blanket rolls. And they contrasted 
sharply with those idle factory operatives 
who watched them from the streets. In 
face and build they had the brand of the 
aristocracy or the upper middle class. 
Here, even here, where the industrial 
crisis should have given the lower class 
an impulse to enlist, the upper class had 
may icone first to the call. 

ertainly, the upper class has seen its 
duty, has met the responsibility in its own 
spirit of “noblesse oblige.” England could 
ask no more of them than they have given. 
Yet, this class system of which they are 
the flower forms now a real perplexity of 
the Empire. The other classes have 
grown accustomed to leave in their hands 
all the responsibility for affairs. “Let 
George do it,” might have been a motto 
of the shopman and the navvy. Now, 
in the crisis which none but the upper 
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class fully expected, but which the upper 
class alone cannot meet, the others cling 
a little to their old attitude. 

When the Manchester operative, the 
navvy, the shopman and the farmer 
realize their responsibility, develop their 


own spirit of noblesse oblige—then you | 


may call England fully awake. And to 
waken these classes, the rulers of England 
are sounding all the gongs of the press. 


Best Fighting Men in the Line 
THE English imperturbability—it has 


so many sides! 
mony on all hands, that as an individual 
your Englishman is the best fighting man 
out there on the line. The Belgians and 
French admit it openly, and the Germans 
tacitly. He was made for this kind of 
warfare, wherein endurance of nerves 
under days and days of strain from noise 
and battering count more than dashing 
courage. 

Of course, he is a professional or a 
volunteer, and thereforé a natural fighter, 
while the others are conscripts, with the 
fighting men and the peace men all mixed 
up. But that doesn’t wholly account for 
it. The answer is this quality of self-con- 
trol, this ability to shut his imagination, 
this imperturbability. That is why he gets 
such comfort as he may out of life in the 
trenches, why he manages to maintain, in 
the midst of war, some of his fastidious 
personal habits, why, after a week under 


fire, he takes a sleep and a wash-up, and | 


falls to playing football as though he 
were in camp at Aldershot. 

Say what Kipling may of the flanneled 
fool or the muddied oaf, his lifelong 
training in sport, with the physique and 
discipline of the spirit which sport implies, 
serves him well on the line. The sports 
he has played have given him the qual- 
ity of pluck for this greatest of all sports. 
if he is, as the British think, the best 
bayonet man on the line, it is because 
bayonet work amounts to a straight con- 
test between two athletes; the best- 


trained muscles, the best athletic spirit, | 


And he has that. 
E GRATED upon us Americans, some- 


times, to come from stricken Brussels 
or Paris and see so many things running 
at their usual pace in London; to find the 
cafés open, the inhabitants dressing for 
dinner, the theaters running. I heard a 
large concert-hall audience, on the night 
after Antwerp fell, laughing at -jokes 


about the war, and, fresh from mourning 
Paris, I liked it but little. 


wins. 


, 


It offended not only usneutral observers, | 
but also certain serious spirits among the | 


English, to see that neither press nor 
pulpit could turn the British popular 
interest in football toward interest in the 
nobler task. I came to look upon all 
this, in time, as a mere defect of British 

ualities. Why, after all, should the 

riton stop anything he wants to do, in 
order to mourn over the crisis of the Em- 
pire? What’s the good in it? When the 
time comes to fight, why, he'll fight. At 
present—there’s a new farce at the Savoy. 

The finer spirits of the Empire do not 
take it in that spirit; but they are not 
airing their feelings publicly. An Ameri- 
can editor who visited London to get 
manuscripts found that there were few 
to be had. The British authors simply 
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| And that glow doubled Fan 
By the glow of LUCKY STRIKE © 

| Cuddling warm in the bowl. a 

| This is the life X% 
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LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


No other tobacco gives you that old tasty yum-yum 
out-o'-doors smack you get from LUCKY STRIKE. It’s 
simply the riches of Kentucky's golden sun and bounti- 
ful soil stored up in mellow brown leaves against your 
winter's content—a ripe, meaty, inspiring tobacco that for 
forty years has been held to be the emperor of them all. 


ba YA 


The new idea— the Roll Cut — crumbles just right for pipe and cigarette. 
In 5c and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


The Mentor Association Wants a Corresponding Secretary in Every City 


_ The duties of a Corresponding Secretary of The Mentor Association are 
dignified and remunerative. 
The Association is educational and was established to develop a popular 
interest in Art, Literature, Science, History, etc. 
The work of the Association is carried forward by Corresponding Secretaries 
| who represent the Association in their communities, and who direct the extension 
of the service of the Association by engaging the interest of the intelligent people 
to whom The Mentor makes an appeal. 
The occupation of Corresponding Secretary is a pleasant and profitable one, 


The position does not require soliciting—that part of the work being optional. 


The Corresponding Secretaries of The Mentor Association are people of 
standing in the community in which they live. 


Address General Secretary 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 52 East 19th St., New York City 
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| were not writing; they couldn’t. The day 
EGYPTIAN \ after Antwerp fell many city business men 


£z failed to show up at their offices; they 


ple, in our sense if not in the English 
sense, and the upper class is awake. It is 
g oe the populace which gives the appearance, 
at least, of serenity. 


j were in no mood to face commonplaces. 
$ - J These, however, are “upper class” peo- 
P GA 


Plain End or Cork Tip 


LL classes alike, they meet their per- 
sonal crises in this war with that same 
imperturbable spirit. “Father,” said a 
young city man at breakfast one morning, 
“Ive gone into the London Scottish.” 
“ Bob,” said his father, “it’s time!” An 
elderly Englishman was concerning him- 
self with a regiment of home guards. His 
| chauffeur, a blank-faced, mechanical 
English servant, drove him back from the 
grounds one day. “Sorry, sir, but I must 
leave to-morrow,” said the chauffeur as 
they drew up at the door. “I’m going 
with the Lancers.” That was his first 
hint, even to his fellow servants, of 
military intentions. 
I had been talking over the business 
situation with a highly-intelligent, highly- 
likable young city man. At the end of our 


last session, he told me that his secretary 
would give me any more facts I wanted; 
he was going out of town. It was his 


secretary who informed me that “out of 


No OTHER GRAPEFRUIT EQUALS IT IN FLAVOR | © p meant the front. 


A reporter called on a British author, 


ee nhs : f the N eA Iked, 
4 | ‘HE superiority of Atwood Grapefruit is not an accident. From the Radar ea ogee Gal) Pai pe 


first planting the Atwood Grapefruit Co. has sacrificed everything for read it; he handed it to the reporter. His 
QUALITY. An initial expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars was nephew had been killed in action. The 
incurred, while everything that scientific culture and experience could auar passed p fani ao his pdig $ 
suggest was done to produce QUALITY. Even then some trees at “Thats the E ORE ETENA S 
maturity bore simply good grapefruit, but not good enough for the Atwood 


Brand. These trees were cut down and replaced by superior varieties. Women as Brave as their Men 
So through the various processes of selection, cultivation and elimina- 
tion has evolved the ATWOOD FLAVOR, as hard to describe as it is HAVE watched, here and there, the 


leave-takings. When a regiment goes 


difficult to produce. to the front there are no relatives to see 


People who have eaten Atwood Grapefruit say: them off; secrecy, dense and unfathom- 
“It is absolutely the best grapefruit I ever | “As usual, your grapefruit is way ahead.” able, shrouds the whole military game as 
tasted.” “Fully ripe and delicious.” played now in Great Britain; the leave- 
“Fruit is fine and full flavored, ‘The Best | 4 sell-known physician writes: “I prescribe taking is done at home. But there are 


exceptions now and then. I sailed from 
Folkestone, en route to Brussels, in the 
early days of the war. I found aboard a 
Red Cross detachment, a group of Brit- 
ish officers, and an army chaplain or 
so; their women, fine, tall Barbarians of 
charm and breeding, had managed by 
favor to go down to the boat with them. 
I should not describe the good-by em- 
braces of these women as cold, there was 
a suggestion of fire underneath; but at 
least they seemed casual. You knew 
that, once alone, they would cry their 
eyes out, but not there, where the situa- 
tion called for a stiff upper lip. The 
officers, the Red Cross corps and the 
chaplains waved at their women until we 
rounded the Folkestone pier head. . Then, 
just for a second, one of the chaplains 
opened his mind to me. 

“Its taking your life into your hands, 
isn’t it?” he said. “And I suppose they 
know it)” 

I sat in a café on Havre, when that city 
was an English base, beside an English 
officer and his mother. I confess that I 
eavesdropped shamefully. She had some 
“pull,” I suspect; someone, for sake of her 
mother heart, had rent the fog of war 
long enough to let her know that her boy 


it for all tient 
“They are the nicest fruit we have ever tried.” grapèfru: Een t A one 


“The best that we have been able to secure.” get Atwood Grapefruit.” 


Atwood Grapefruit is always sold in the trade-mark 
wrapper of the Atwood Grapefruit Co. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT CO., 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


is the title of our 1915 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 8 colored plates and 1000 
photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of infor- 
mation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the 
results of over sixty-eight years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the 
largest possible distribution we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents we will mail the catalogue 

And Also Send Free of Charge 

Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Eckford Giant Flower- 
ing Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson Col- 
lection will be sent complete cultural directions together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 


See LE yee 
“CORTLANDT. ST.: 
* NEW YORK CITY 
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. 
Six Superb 
Spencers 
we will mail 
For 25c one regular 
10-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 
each of BURPEE’s Dainty, a 
beautiful picotee pink-edged 
Spencer; Burpre’s Kine EDWARD, 
deep carmine scarlet; BURPEE’S IRISH 
BELLE or Dream, rich lilac flushed with 
ink; Mrs. CUTHBERTSON, an exquisite 
pink; Mrs. Huan Dickson, rich apricot 
on cream ground; also one large packet (90 to 100 
seeds) of the BURPEE BLEND OF SUPERB SPEN- 
CERS FOR 1915, the finest mixture of Spencers or 
Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas ever offered. The Bur- 
pec leaflet on Sweet Pea Culture with each collection 
Burpee’s Annual 

Known as the leading American seed catalog — this 
bright book of 182 pages for 1915 is better than ever. 
It is mailed free. rite for it today and kindly name 

American Magazine. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


Wagner’s Beautiful Catalog 


This handsome book will give you valuable help in your $ 
home planting, whether yours is a large estate or a modest = 
suburban lot. Tells how to select and how to plant for £ 
quickest results and most artistic effects with Wagner Hardy : 
Flowers, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Places the services of É 
the Wagner Park Landscape Department at your disposal 
without cost. Write today for Catalog 48. 


Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 821, Sidney, Ohio : 


EA OSES ©” NEW CASTLE 


is the name of our famous book on rose culture. Mag 
nificently printed in actual colors. Gives expert advice 
to amateur rose growers, Describes our famous hardy 
roses—the best for home planting in America — 
and tells how to grow them. A wonderful book and 
) the most instructive of its kind published. It's FREE. 
a HELLER BROS. CO., Box 250, New Castle, Ind. 


VICK’S.& GUIDE 


For 66 years the leading authority 


Now on Vegetable, Kiowe and Farm For 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. You neec 
Ready it. Send for free copy — toda: 1915 


Roclssstes, N. Y. 
The Flower City 


The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popular 
garden flowers the world 
over were all named and 
introduced by us within the 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
60 Stone Street 


past 20 years (the Golden 
Glow, Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America), 
a record without a parallel 
This year we add to the 
trio anothernovelty equally 
unique, equally valuable 
and of surpassing bril- 
liancy. It will find its way 
over the world as quickly 
as the others did and take 
h its place everywhere as the 
v foremost garden annual. 
The Chinese Woolflower is a Celosia of new form and 
easy growth, two feet high, with a score of branches each 


crowned with a great crimson ball of woolly substance | 


which holds its color and beauty all through the season, 
making it the most interesting, novel and showy of all 
garden or pot annuals. 

Price 20 cts. per pkt. of 40 to 50 seeds; 3 pkts. for 50 cts., 
together with New BLUE PETUNIA and GIANT SUM- 
MER COSMOS, free for trial, and Catalog. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and rare new Fruits free toall whoapply. Weare the largest 

rowers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, 
fris, etc., and our stocks are among the best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


would be a few days at Havre. They 
were to part there, at the café; he must 
go back at six o’clock to quarters, and in 
the morning to the front. They chatted 
of the dog and the automobile and the 
neighbors; he got out a war map and tried 
to explain the situation. I doubt if she 
took in a word of that; her eyes were 
devouring his face as he looked down at 


| the map. I was not shameless enough to 


watch them as they parted; but I heard 
him say, in almost his ordinary tone: 

“Good-by, Mumsey—it will soon be 
over!” 

And she said: 

“Be home for Christmas!” No more 
but that. They can do it, these English! 


THE very losses they take with that 
appearance of the casual spirit. I 
went down to Rouen with a young 
English scholar half-crippled by an old 
hunting accident which kept him out of 
the ranks. He was going to see a wounded 
brother, and also to find if the army 
wouldn’t have him as interpreter. Toward 
the end of a short but rather intimate 
acquaintance, I mentioned the losses. 
“Two in our family—dead,” said he. 
The news about one, a brother, had come 
only two days before. And if I had 
not begun to understand the English, I 
should have called his tone cheerful. 

I associated for two months, off and on, 
with a certain middle-aged Englishman, 
and never learned from him that he had 
lost two relatives in the early campaign. 
I knew it only from his mourning, an 
from his friends. 

The French in their wonderful exalta- 
tion of heroism, take pride in assuming 
this attitude; but they assume it with 
much struggle of the soul, I think. That 
control of the English, however, comes 
naturally. It is not lack of feeling; it is 
feeling so deep that it calls out the strong- 
est thing in them—their self-control. 


The Vice of English Imperturba- 
bility—and its Virtue 


TAAT imperturbability of the English, 
that failure to act as though they 
recognized the invidious and the dis- 
agreeable—it is their weakness in Arma- 
geddon. It was unthinkable to them that 
Germany should ever go to war with them; 
it was unthinkable that any nation could 
make headway against England while the 
navy held the coast. 

By vice of their imperturbability they 
entered the war of the nations unpre- 
pared; by vice of it they muddled their 
early preparations; by vice of it, they 
failed to prepare the national mind for a 
supreme struggle; by vice of it, recruiting 
has gone all too slowly. If they lose, if 
their Empire fall, it will be by vice of this 
quality. 

Yet it is this imperturbability which 
prevents them, now, from anything like 
panic over the danger; which has enabled 
them to work system and efficiency out of 
a muddled beginning; which makes even 
their raw troops behave like veterans on 
that nerve-racking line; which turns every 
threat of Germany into a prop for the 
national backbone; which, should inva- 
sion come, will keep them fighting when 
any other people would have resigned 
themselves. If they win, if their Empire 
survive, it will be by virtue of this quality. 


HAT?’S your opinion of this 
man? You don’t have to look 
further to judge him. The more 
men wear PARIS GARTERS, the less 
you see of this careless type of man. 
Find the name PARIS stamped 
on the inside of the shield; then 
you're sure you're getting 
the genuine; then you’re sure 
your hose will look neat and trim. 


A. Stein & Company 
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INGRE ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 

roots—and are absolutely te best for the 
amateur planter. Send today for our 

“New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1915 

—it’s free. It isn't a catalog—it's an educational 

work on rose growing. Pr: lustrated. Describes 

over 1(k*) varieties of rose: other flowers, and tells 

how to grow them. Safe ery guaranteed. Estab- 

lished 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & COWARD CO., BOX 225, WEST GROVE, PA 


PINKERTON & CO. 


UNITED STATES DETECTIVE 


Agency, Boyce Building, Chicago, force the payment of bad 
accounts everywhere. Salesmen wanted to sell contracts. 
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Trees—Roses—Vines 


in small or large lots at wholesale 

A prices. Catalog and Green's Fruit 

Ñ k—FREE. Green's Nursery Co. 
36 Wall St., Rochester, N. Ý. 
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Everything worth 
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VEGETABLES 


Cultural instructions for planting 
and growing will make gardening 
easy even for the amateur. 

Over 1,000 photographic illustrations, 
8 color and duotone plates, 272 pages. 


Mailed free if you mention this publication 


Dreer’s Orchid- Flowered 
Sweet Peas 

with immense wavy flow 
ers in sprays of 3 and 4 
blossoms each. Our mix- 
ture contains a full range 
of colors. 10¢ per pkt 
20c per oz.--60c¢ per x 
lb. Garden Book free 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Two fairs for one fare’ 


The Far West | 


wants you, 
Europe doesnt 


On Your Santafe way 
to the Fanamaypositions 
Hisit Grand Canon Arona 
and Yosemite, Also see 
old cit) of Santal¢,the 
Indian pueblos and 
fetrified Forest, 


Four Santa fe trains 
a day including 
California Amite 
Cre Janale de, 

rafo eek) in winter 
Fred Harvey meal 


SCTVICE. 


San Francisco Exposition opens February 20, 
closes December 4, 1915. San Diego Exposition 
opens January 1, closes December 31, 1915. For 
both expositions round-trip tickets will be sold 
via direct lines at about one fare for round trip, 
March 1 to November 30, 1915, with liberal 
stop-overs and return limit The usual winter 
excursion fares to California are in effect now. 


Ask for folders. 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
1087 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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The Theater 


(Continued from page 42) 


soul awakening, that during what John 
Corbin calls her progress from vermin to 
ermine, while she is being made a duchess 
in dress and speech, she is being inwardly 
molded also. Nothing on our stage in 
recent years has been so convulsively 
comic as Eliza's description of her aunt’s 
death, delivered in a London drawing- 
room, with hesitating but perfect West 
End pronunciation and Whitechapel vo- 
cabulary. The look of triumph which 
spreads over Mrs. Campbell’s face each 
time she gets an “h” out safely is in- 
describable. But she is equally fine in 
the closing acts, when her soul has fully 
waked, when she realizes that she can 
never go back to the gutter, when she 
peaa longs to stay with this bully 

iggins, this man who has created her. 
The performance has many moods, but 
it is always consistent, always a true 
impersonation, always vividly effective. 
“Pygmalion” with Mrs. Campbell is the 
kind of entertainment which upholds the 
dignity of the stage. 


al be PHANTOM RIVAL” is a play 
of totally different style and tone, 
but scarcely less effective of its kind, and 
superbly produced. As Shaw based his 
play on the influence upon our souls 
of the words we speak, Molnar has based 
his play also on a psychological idea—the 
hypothesis that a woman cherishes in 
memory the idol of her first love, until it 
becomes an ideal by which she judges all 
men, even perhaps her husband. This 
memory may remain in the very back 
of her consciousness, almost below the 
“threshold,” and it may in no wise inter- 
fere with her genuine devotion to her 
duties as wife and mother. But, deep 
down, it is always there. 

With this hypothesis cleverly intro- 
duced in a dialogue between an author 
and a playwright in a café, a couple enter 
the café—the woman young, the man of 


middle age, and almost at once begin | 


what is evidently the continuation of a 
misunderstanding. It develops that the 


husband is jealous, quite unreasonably | 
jealous, of his young wife; and the play | 


brings it about in the next act that he 
finally wrings from her a confession that a 
foreigner they saw in the café, at whose 
entrance she started, was ten years before 
a lover of hers. He demands to see the 
letter this man, a Russian, wrote her when 
he went away. She gets it. She makes 
him read it. It is a poor, silly, grandilo- 
quent little letter, full of the sentimen- 
tality of young love. Sascha (the lover) 
is going to the Japanese war. He says 
he will come back for her as a great 
general, or a great diplomat, or a great 
singer (for he used to sing), or—he de- 
clares in the American version—he will 
return even as a tramp, to claim her. In 
the original it was a waiter, not a tramp. 

The husband reads this letter, and 
laughs. He is cured of his jealousy, but 


his laughter stabs the wife. Her loyalty | 


rallies to this first love idol, and she 1s 
hurt, deeply hurt. She lies down to rest, 
and she dreams. The play passes from 
reality into the dream with an illusiveness 
only such a stage manager as Belasco can 


The last word in paint is 


Zinc 


The best paint makers put it in 
their best paints. The best painters 
use it on their most important jobs. 


Act upon the facts given in “Your Move,” 
sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 401, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


YOUR WINTER TOUR 


Consult our nearest office when planning long 
or short tours anywhere. Tickets and Tours 
to Southern Resorts, Florida, New Orleans, 
California and the Expositions, Hawaii, 
Bermuda, Nassau-Bahamas, West Indies 
Panama Canal, ete. Complete Tours and 


Cruises to South America. Spring Tours 


to the Philippines, Japan, China. 
Booklets estimates and information from 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (4 Offices), Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto 


Boston, 
San Franelseo, 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 


Dr. J. Berg Fsenweln, for years Editor of Lippineott’s- 


450-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenweln 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 
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“Yes, madam, these are Amer- 
ican Optical Co. Toric lenses. 


t optical ma ining company in 


ol s 

America and the largest in the world. 
find their lenses the most reliable we ca 
buy.” 


Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician — 
he knows. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


Southbridge Massachusetts 
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“The Great Right Way 


SAYS NANCY GAY 


q “Is to light the house with Gas. 
It’s the only light we use and our 
friends are following our example. 
For reading it’s simply perfect, so 
steady, reliable and restful. And 
our portable lamp is a thing of 
beauty that pleases the eye. Gas 
light is so close to daylight in 
quality that I love to do needle- 
work by it. We have the loveliest 
fixtures too—both wall brackets 
and hanging fixtures, and a dome 
over the dining-room table that 
rouses envy among our less for- 
tunate neighbors. 


@ “Modern Gas fixtures are mar- 
vels of beauty and graceful de- 
sign—they are adapted to every 
need, to every style of architecture 
and to every purse—and then the 
service that the GasCompany ren- 
ders— nothing is too great or too 
small for their prompt attention. 


@ “That's why I use gas 
wherever I need light or heat 
or fuel for any purpose, and 
I tell all about it in my book, 


‘The Story of Nancy Gay’ 


which will be sent you free 
if you will write for it to 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
61 Broadway New York City 


BE A BANKER 
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Daunys of PoP deaf vacation with pay, good salary. 
R era in siz months. Catalog free. 

DGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 
P dr A Columbus, 0. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


We pay $60 for 1863 half dol. no arrows; $6 for 1878 Half S. Mint. We 
pay cash premiums for thousands of rare coins to 1900. Get posted. Send 4e. 
Get our Illus. Coin Circular. It may mean much profit to you. Send now. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 45, Fort Worth, Texas 


pot one Eara Bie Pay selline woods 
n an 


rite pe Tie list ot phar tea 
of our students o varn 
earest offic 
NATIONAL TIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING goon ON 
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achieve, and the wife, in her dream, sees 
her first love come back to her in each.of 
these romantic guises—soldier, states- 
man, great tenor, outcast tramp, and in 


each case she goes to him, forsaking her | 


husband. 
HEN she wakes. 


comes—comes to see her husband on 
business. He is an under secretary for a 
Russian diplomat, and brings papers like 
a messenger boy. She questions him and 
learns that he did enter the army, but 
got into the commissary department to 
keep out of danger. He hates diplomacy. 
He wouldn’t study to sing, because it 
meant the bother of practicing scales. He 
has completely forgotten that he ever 
wrote that letter ten years before. He 
talks complacently of his coming mar- 
riage to a rich Roumanian, whose father 
has many thousands of pigs. With each 
revelation we can almost see another 
great chip falling from the idol of him 
the woman has cherished all these years, 
till at the end the pedestal is bare. 

In the original play, after this disillu- 
sionment the wife resumed the monotony 
of existence by checking up the grocery 
list. But in the American version this 
was evidently felt to be too ironic (and 
too true!) for our consumption, so she is 
made to see a new value in her rather 
trying husband, and the curtain falls on 
a note of marital bliss. However, this 


tinge of sentimental concession does not | 


seriously harm the play as a whole, which 
never deviates for a second from its sin- 
gle purpose of illustrating the original 
hypothesis, an hypothesis, be it noted, 
which cannot fail to be of interest to 
almost every normal person, and which 
illustrates this theme in terms of alternate 
dream and cruel reality which make the 
story vivid and at moments almost 
thrilling. The play, too, is written with 
much sparkle, with deftness and natural- 
ness of speech, with the polish of studied 
technic in the dovetailing of all episodes. 


ISS LAURA HOPE CREWS, as the 
young wife, gives a performance 
which has scarcely been equaled by any 
of our younger players in recent seasons, 
because it 1s throughout a genuine im- 
personation, never Miss Crews, but always 
the wife, and because it runs such a scale 
of varied emotions and displays such a 
firm command of technical resources. 
Miss Crews in the opening scenes makes 
the wife, as she should be, a fine, sweet, 


The lover himself | 


normal little woman, almost too com- | 


mendably patient with her very trying 


this first love dream of hers had been long 
buried in the secret recesses of her memory 
and had never troubled her life till now, 
except vaguely, perhaps, to cloud a wist- 
ful hour, one of those hours we all know 
when present reality seems flat in com- 
parison with what we had once previsioned 
in our youth. Miss Crews’s passage from 
reality into the dream is accomplished 
by a splendid bit of pantomimic acting, 
chiefly with the eyes, which quite thrills 
the audience and suggests the feats that 
Mansfield used to accomplish. Through- 
out the dream she maintains an illusion 
of unreality and after the dream, when 
she sits with her old lover and drags from 
his unconscious lips the words which 
shatter all her ideals, the mingled wistful- 


| husband, and you readily believe that | 


White magic 
on mirrors 


I always clean my mir- 
rors with Bon Ami— 
it’s so easy! 

I simply apply a thin, 
wet lather of Bon Ami 
—let. it dry for a mo- 
ment —then wipe it off 
with a dry cloth. 


Every mark, smudge 
and speck disappears! 


i 


Bon Ami is real white magic in 


my home. A little touch—a 
little rub—and presto, how 
things shine! Glass, nickel, 
tile, enamel, aluminum, brass, 
tin, paint! 


Have you 
Powder yet? 


It is regular Bon Ami, ground 
to a fine, soft, velvety powder 
which turns to a nice white 
lather at the touch of a wet 
cloth. It comes in a handy can 
with a hole in the top. 


Bon Ami 


tried 


Your grocer has it now. 
THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 


“Hasn’t 
scratched 


« Polishing 
ang Cle seang | 


You can make your 
Complexion particularly 
attractive this winter— 


If you will use a little Hinds Cream 
every day. It keeps the skin soft 


and smooth, and promotes a girlish 
freshness and fairness regardless of 
weather or climate. 


Hinds 


HONEY ANO ALMOND 


Creal 


thoroughly cleanses the pores of all 
impurities—quickly soothes and re- 
lieves rough, irritated, sore conditions. 
The attractive complexion is restored 
with gratifying promptness. 
Hinds Cream is not greasy or sticky, is 
quickly absorbed and will not injure even 
the most. delicate skin. It is guaranteed to 
contain all its advertised ingredients and 
to conform to the required standards of 
purity and quality. 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 

receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bot- 

tles, 50c: Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every 
town who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream with- 


out attempting to substitute. 
4 Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to fa 
pay postage 


A. S. HINDS 
201 West Street 
Portland, Maine 


You should try H I N DS 

Honey and Almond Cream 
SOAP, Highly refined, de- 
lightfully fragrant and bone- 
ficial,25c postpaid. Nosamples . f 


FREE 


m 1°° DOWN TRIAL 


Play Billiards and Pool on a Burrowes Table of 
your own. $1 or more down, according to size 
and style. Small amount each month. Prices 
from$l5up. Full equipment of Balls, Cues, ete., 
free. Sizes range up to 414 x9 ft. (standard). 


Used by Experts 


for home practice. Portable—used in any room—on 
any house table or on its own legs or folding stand. 
Quickly set aside—requires almost no room when not 
in use. Send for illustrated catalog, which explains 
how easily you can own a 


BURROWES 


Billiard Table 


Catalog contains free trial offer, 
prices, terms, testimonials from 
owners, etc. 

THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
73 Spring St., Portland, Me. 
frs. Burrowes Screens and 
Burrowes Polding Card Tables 
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ness and sadness of the situation, and her | 


own woman’s realization of the ironic 
humor of it, are so beautifully rendered 
in Miss Crews’s acting that it is hard to 
keep from extravagance of praise. 

In this scene, too, one of the most 
subtle and delicious scenes of high comedy 
seen for a long time, Mr. Ditrichstein as 
the lover acts with a bland unconscious- 
ness that is well-nigh perfect. The team 
play of the two performers is like a flaw- 
less duet. 
soldier and statesman, Mr. Ditrichstein 
is less happy, for he lacks romantic charm. 
But as the “great tenor” he is at his very 


In the dream scenes, as the | 


best. All in all, “The Phantom Rival” 1s | 


an entertainment of unusual distinction, 


both for the play and the performance, | 


and it makes our native efforts look com- 
monplace enough. 


PLAY of far less distinction—in fact 
of scarcely any distinction from a 
literary point of view, is “A Pair of Silk 
Stockings,” written by an English actor, 
Cyril Harcourt, and acted by the author 
and an English company at Mr. Ames’s 
Little Theater. Yet even this little play, 
which is hardly more than a parlor farce, 
is written with such well-bred sprightli- 
ness, and played with such taste and 
polish, that it is not only capital enter- 
tainment for intelligent and well-bred 
people, but it makes us feel, in the pres- 
ence of our own farces, the truth of some 
of Matthew Arnold’s charges against 
America—“ exaggeration and boastful- 
ness,” for example. There is no question 
but our American farces, the best of 
them, are funny, such as “It Pays to 
Advertise,” the most successful of the 
season. But they are also crude, and 
usually they are about very crude people. 
These English folk in “A Pair of Silk 
Stockings” are poor enough specimens of 
humanity, in all conscience, if we judge 
them by their productive contribution to 
society. The father in “It Pays to Ad- 
vertise,” on the other hand, made that 
most useful thing, soap. But the surface 
of their lives is depicted in the lines and 
especially in the acting of the play with 
a fidelity to actuality that in no wise 
lessens the humor, while everything in 
“It Pays to Advertise” is noise, exag- 
geration, bluster. Contrast, for example, 
the acting of Edward Douglas, the hero 
of “A Pair of Silk Stockings,” with the 
acting in most of our native farces! He 
is never anything but a gentleman, and 
though he may Be rather a “silly ass” 
and gets his laughs by the very asininity 
of his slang and the Dundreary-like 
vacuity of his mind, he would never be 
out of place in any society, in any draw- 
ing-room. Why should “polite comedy” 
be a term of reproach? Why shouldn’t 
we be polite as a nation, and polite in 
our drama—at least occasionally? 


HERE is one play of the autumn 

which is neither English nor American, 
“My Lady’s Dress,” which comes to us 
from London but was written by Edward 
Knoblauch, a New Yorker and a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, who makes his home on 
the other side of the water. (He was 
the author of “Kismet.”) “My 'Lady’s 
Dress,” like “The Phantom Rival,” is a 
dream play, but unlike the Hungarian 
drama it isn’t knit firmly together, nor is 
it played with the exquisite art of Miss 


We are the Calor Army, 
All eager for the fray; 

With bristling arms and powder, 
We're bound to win the day. 


T IE battle for sound 


white teeth is won by 


the daily use of the scien- 
tific, oxygenized powder 


CGALOX 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


Dentists advise this 
powder to secure the 
highest degree o tooth 
cleanliness. 


Sample and colored booklet, 
The Tooth Brush Army, Free. 


Print Your Own 


cards, circulars, book, newspaper, éc. Press 
$5, Larger $13, Rotary $60. Save money. Print 
for others. All easy, rulessent. Write facto- 
ry for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, 
samples.éc. THE PRESS CO. Meriden. Conn. 


@ GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 
Bab described, many in natural colors. A perfect guide to poultry 
A raisers—tull of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business. You 
need this noted book. Send 10c for it—today. 


B. H. GREIDER :: :: :: Box 21, RHEEMS. PA. 


What Is Unitarianism? 


Unitarian Literature will be Sent Free on application to 
Mrs. Lawrence, 257 Chestnut St., Wes: Newton, Mass. 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls Binghamton, N. Y. 


32nd year —Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 
Mount Holyoke. General Course, Special courses for High School 
graduates, Music and Domestic Science. Exceptional home life. 
` f Tux Misses Hype 
Principals) Era Vinarsta Joxgs, A. B. 
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Everything tidy in the Uhl Art Steel Typewriter 
abinet because there’s a place for everything. 
Spacious when open. When closed everything must 
be in place. 

Indestructible steel frame with built-up wood plat- 
forms. Dustproof steel self-locking roll-top. No 
catch-all drawers but ample stationery pockets for 


week's supply. 


Typewriter 
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~ 


UHLARTSTEEL 
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but simple turn of lever 
makes it rigid when in 
use, Readily moved 
to follow light, in- 
creasing stenogra- 


showing sta- 
tionery pockets 


pher's effi 
ciency. We 
guaranteeit 
100% 
Thousands in use 
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Write today for} 
free trial, Orders 
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FACE YOUNG 


Will help you. Assisted by Cuti- 
cura Ointment it does much to 
rid the skin of pimples and black- 
heads and to promote a natural, 
healthy condition. 


Samples Free by Mail 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold everywhere. 
Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. book, 
Address post-card “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can— 1 know you can, 
because | have rec 


e— scientifically, 


, naturally, without drugs, in the 
yrivacy of their own rooms. 


Vou Can Be 
So Well! 


ou only knew kote well! 
vitality 


— if yc 


I build up your 


at the same timels trength 
en your heart action; teach 
you how to breathe, to 
stand, walk and relieve 
such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid Liver, 
Constipation, Indigestion, Ete. 


One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength.” Another 
ays: “Last May I weighed 100 
pounds, this May I weigh 126 and 
h! I fe l SO WELL,’ 

Won't you sit down and write now 
for my interesting bookle et? You are 

FRE 


1 may forge . 
à a wonderful experience and I should 
W like to tell you about it. 
~ 
>e “J Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 90, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. 


authority on the acientific care of the 
and figure of women, 


health 


She is the recognize 


d 


Crews and Mr. Ditrichstein. It is written 
with intelligence and taste, but without 
the fusing dramatic imagination. How- 
ever, it is novel, and worth seeing. 

The wife in this play desires an expen- 
sive new dress that she may appear to the 
best advantage at a dinner to be given by 
| an old roué, whom she hopes to coax into 
granting a better post to her husband. 
The husband objects to the dress, and 
the purpose. She sleeps, and dreams. 
Her dream, however, is not a connected 
narrative that flows out of the preceding 
scene and back into reality again. It isa 
series of seven little one-act plays, each 
quite separate and distinct, and each 
without any dream quality about it. The 
only connecting link is the fact that in 
each the actors who play the wife and 
husband appear, and each is concerned 
with some industry connected with the 
manufacture of the dress. The first is a 
little peasant melodrama of the Italian 
silkworm farms, the second a tale of the 
Lyons silk weavers, the third a garden 
| in Holland years ago, when the lace was 
| made, and so on, till the London modiste’s 
| shop is reached, and in her dream the 
| wife is a mannequin whom the old roué 

insults. 

What a chance the author had here to 
| take some one guiding theme of a socio- 
logical nature and keep it to the front in 
each dream episode, till into that gown 
was woven in every part the strand of 
tragedy! But he has no guiding theme. 
Though he has vaguely attempted to 
suggest unhappiness among the toilers, 
unfortunately that unhappiness seldom 
arises from the conditions of the industry. 
His seven episodes are seven separate 
plays. Leon Quartermain, as the hus- 
band, acts in them all with considerable 
versatility, but Miss Mary Boland, in the 
woman’s part, is hopelessly unequal to the 
task. 


EORGE COHAN’S “Miracle Man,” 

a dramatization of Frank Packard’s 
story, is an interesting failure—and by 
failure we do not mean necessarily a box 
office failure. We fancy and hope it isn’t 
that. Everybody ought to see it, if only 
to encourage this most prolific and theat- 
rically clever of our dramatists in his new 
ambition to write serious plays. Only by 
seriousness can comedy become important! 
The story is a rather improbable one. 
Four swindlers, three men and a woman, 
go up to Maine, where a_ patriarchal 
old faith healer lives, and the men palm 


themselves off as invalids and the girl | 


as the patriarch’s long-lost grandniece. 
They get “cured,” and then proceed on 
the publicity thus gained to fatten on the 
fees which the old man condescends to 
accept for his grandniece’s sake. One by 
one, however, the crooks succumb to the 
old man’s influence, the real healing of a 
crippled boy doing much to shake their 
hardened souls into a state of terror and 
then of belief. The play ends in a perfect 
orgy of reformation. Now, faith healing 


is a subject on which most of us are | 


rather skeptical, and the sudden reforma- 
tion of Second Avenue thugs is a thing 
sufficiently rare to excite wonder. 

To convince us on the stage of such mir- 
acles, would require a dramatist with an ex- 
tremely subtle technic and a considerable 
knowledge of the intricate psychology of 


religious conversion. With all due respect 


It Makes No Noise! 


Why submit to the mental 
discomfort caused by the 
sound of flushing the ordi- 
nary noisy closet? 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


IWELCLO 


Silent Closet 


operates so quietly, when 
properly installed, that it 
can’t be heard outside its 
environment. It was de- 
signed to be silent, yet no 
sanitary detail has been 
neglected. 


Even if its highly glazed 
surface should be acciden- 
tally chipped off, it would 
still be white, and imper- 
vious to grease and acids. 


Architects and plumbers 
recommend the Si-wel-clo 
and all our other sanitary 
products. 


Booklet R-15 


‘Bathrooms of 
Character” 
shows plans and 
designs. May we 

send it to you? 


The TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


The Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery 
in U. S. A. 
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Children’s Children 


ONDERFUL as is its rec- 

ord of triumphs, MAZDA 
Service strives toward even high- 
er accomplishment in electric 
lighting. 

For the mission of MAZDA 
Service is to develop not merely 
a better lamp, but the best il- 
luminant that mankind can de- 
vise. For this a corps of scien- 
tific pioneers in our Research 
Laboratories at Schenectady 
delves unceasingly into the hid- 
den ways of science—exploring 
the whole world for new materi- 
als, new methods, new thoughts 
and supplying the results of this 


search to the makers of MAZDA 
lamps so that they may bring 
the perfect light always a little 
closer. 

For this, too, thro’ all the 
years to come, MAZDA Serv- 
ice will go on and on, ever 
seeking to improve the lamps of 
tomorrow as it has improved the 
lamps of yesterday. And thus as 
the mark MAZDA etched on a 
lamp means to you the best lamp 
of today, so to your children’s 
children, MAZDA will mark 
the lamp that sums up in their 
day all this endless search for 
the perfect light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY E3) 


MAZDA 


“Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Service” 


WATCH YOUR STEP! 
Wear foot ua 


For 
Weak 
Arches 


The Lightest and Most Comfortable Arch Support 


At All Live Shoe Stores and Orthopedic Specialists 


‘Or, if your dealer does not have them, mailed Post Paid, 
on receipt of $2.00 and size of your shoe 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


FLEXIBLE ARCH SUPPORT CO. 


28 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


to Mr. Cohan, he possesses neither—and 
we fancy the author of the original story 
didn’t, though we never read it. The 
practical technic of farce and sentimental 
melodrama Cohan has at his finger tips, 
and superficially his play goes briskly and 
smoothly along, but it never gets beneath 
the surface, never really convinces us. 
For that matter, even a poet and thinker 
like William Vaughn Moody failed to 
write a successful play about a faith 
healer. 

However, Mr. Cohan has tried, and 
that is much. He has taken a serious 
theme, handled it just as honestly and 
sincerely as lay within his power, and 
more than once in the course of the action 
achieved at least a hint of spiritual forces 
at work. Also, he has created, in the 
person of an old hotel keeper (beautifully 
played by Frank Bacon) a character of 
exceptional charm and sweetness, though 
it is only a minor figure in the action. 
More power to Mr. Cohan along these 
lines! We think this failure the most 
creditable thing he has ever done. 

The “crook” melodrama, buried with- 
out flowers by the critics last season, has 
bobbed up again serenely, and is flourish- 
ing on Broadway. That fine and polished 
actor, John Mason, worthy of far better 
things, is playing in such a melodrama by 
Owen Davis, called “Big Jim Garrity,” 
at popular prices, and a melodrama with 
the alluring title of “Kick In,” which 
displays the attempts of certain crooks 
to “run straight” in spite of the bitter 
persecution of the police, is drawing the 
crowds. This play piles Pelion on Ossa 
in the way of surprises and thrills, like 
“Within the Law.” Jack Barrymore is 
the leading crook, and a charming one. 
But then, the crooks are always charming 
in these plays, which bear about as much 
relation to real life as those ancient melo- 
dramas of horror which flourished exactly 
a century ago, whose legitimate de- 
scendants they are. How persistent the 
breed is! They seem to answer some 
deep craving of the human heart. 


A WORD ought to be said in closing 
about the revival of “Diplomacy ” 
(Sardou’s “Dora”’), a play which was 
first produced in English in New York by 
Lester Wallack, way back in 1878, with 
Wallack as Beauclerc (now played by 
William Gillette), Rose Coghlan as the 
Countess Zicka (now played by Blanche 
Bates), and Maude Granger as Dora (now 
played by Marie Doro). An actor named 
Shannon played the Baron Stein (now 
played by Gustav von Seyffertitz), and 
made up the part to resemble Bismarck. 
Von Seyffertitz, being a good German, 
naturally is not making up the part to 
resemble the Kaiser this winter! Of 
course, in the original French version, 
Bismarck was the unnamed deus ex 
machina of the drama. In the version 
now used (prepared and brought “up to 
date” for revival in London last year) 
matters are left more vague. 
“Diplomacy” has been revived over 
and over on our stage, as lately as 1910, in 
fact, at the Maxine Elliott Theater. But 
the older critics, who remember Lester 
Wallack and his company, agree that it 
was better played in those palmy days, and 
we can readily believe them, not because 
all the actors were better, either, but 
because the play was, because they could 
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more heartily believe in what they were 
doing. “Diplomacy” is to-day a pretty 
creaky affair which labors through obvious 
intrigue, and though it once gave to the 
leading players scenes of great oppor- 
tunity, that opportunity is now largely 
lost because the premises are so artificial. 


Take the great “trap” Beauclercsprings | 


on Zicka. 
“the papers” because he smells a strange 
perfume on objects she has touched and 
later learns that is the perfume she uses. 
Yet he had shaken hands with her more 
than once, even bowed over her fingers, 
and never detected an odor strong enough 
to have scented a letter which had been 
out of her possession for twenty-four 
hours! After all, we have progressed in 
play-making, which is one reason we seem 
to have retrogressed in acting when the 
old pieces are revived. 

Mr. Gillette was a disappointment as 
Beauclerc. The part calls for elegant 
suavity and velvet force, and he is an 
actor given over now to nervous, even if 
quiet, intensity,and fidgety “naturalness.” 
Miss Blanche Bates, however, was a 
stunning Zicka, a plausible and charming 
villainess, with plenty of claws, and Von 
Seyffertitz, trained in the sound old Ger- 
man school, acted Stein much as Lester 
Wallack would perhaps have desired it 
acted. And in such a play, that means 


he acted it right. You cannot modernize | 


the old-fashioned. Places where modern 
comedy was inserted in the text, for in- 
stance, became as grotesque as a new 
patch on the tail of a stately old frock 
coat. Miss Doro was the prettiest Dora 
who ever played the part, and perhaps 
the least pathetic! 


O, THE old order changeth. Whether 

our plays of 1915 are better or worse 
than the plays of 1878, they are at any 
rate different, they conform to a newer 
standard of plausibility, and they are our 
own. Itis only the classics which can be 
revived, and they are fewer in the theater 
than in any other form of literature, be- 
cause the theater more intimately reflects 
the customs of the hour. 

Last, but not least, the season has 
brought us Montgomery and Stone once 
more, in a new musical extravaganza 
called “Chin Chin,” remotely based on 
the tale of Aladdin and his Lamp. The 
play is pretty and clean, the music tune- 
ful, and Montgomery and Stone funnier 
than ever. To see Fred Stone burlesque 
the modern dances carrying his pretty 
partner on his toes, or to see him bur- 
lesquing a bareback rider, suspended over 
a real horse on a wire, or imitating 
Paderewski on an automatic piano, is to 
see the funniest clowning in the world. 
Montgomery and Stone are unique, and 
their appeal is to everyone from eight to 
eighty. May their joints never grow 
stiff! 


IF YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 
have some of your friends see the magazine. 
A specimen copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or letter to 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


He spots her as the thief of , 


How would you like to travel 108 
miles by sleigh in zero weather? 


That’s what President Terry of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company did after the great New York 
fire of December 16, 1835, in order to make im- 


mediate payment of the Hartford’s losses. Thus 
eighty years ago did the Hartford demonstrate 
its high regard for its obligations. 


In the same staunch spirit the Hartford promptly 
paid out $1,900,000 after the Chicago fire, and 
$10,000,000 after the San Francisco disaster. 
Through all the 104 years of its history the 
Hartford has met every honest obligation cheer- 
fully and on the dot of time. Do you wonder - 
that its policy holders are satisfied ? 


The Hartford agent in your town will tell you 
more about Hartford protection. If you 
wish, we will ask him to call. 


The 
Hartford 
Fire 
Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


He Gentlemen: 
Send me “Fire Insurance 


and Fire Prevention,” your 
booklet suggesting ways of 
preventing fires. 


Nobody wants a fire. 
We have a booklet 
that tells how to pre- 
ventit. Send fora free 
copy. Use the coupon. 


NGI er snes 


Address 


Prepare for College 


You can prepare for College or 
complete your high school work Earn $60 to $150 a month. Gov- 
a ome at home by our simplified corre- ernment positions are permanent. 

spondence methods. Our courses Both sexes. Vacations with full pay. 
metsa enhan requirement (oes are wilt by members Short hours. G chances to advance. 
of the faculties of Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass, r . Good chi \ 
Inst. of Technology, Ilinois, Chicago, Michigan and other Ordinary education sufficient. Write for free 
leading universities. The Ameriean Sehool is one of the catalog giving full particulars and terms. 
largest educational institutions in the world and employs no BRO ’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
agents, solicitors or collectors, Write for special College 400 Brown Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


Preparatory Booklet, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


5778 DREXEL AVENUE 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How? 


With the MORLEY 
PHONE, I've a 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


JE have trained thou- 


sands of women in pair in my ears now, but 
their own homes to earn they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 


$10 to $25 a week as 
. Our graduates 
number 7000—a_ record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for ‘How I 
Became a Nurse” — 248 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. 48 illustrated les- 
son pages free to inquirers. 
Thereisa Cheusenges nurse in your vicinity. Ask her about 
our training. Her address and the above literature will be sent if 
you will enclose this advertisement. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


375 MainStreet Fourteenth Year Jamestown,N.Y. 


myself, only that I hear all 

right. 

“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible,com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless, Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


The High Cost of Friends 


HERE are only three kinds of 

people in the world—friends, 

enemies, and indifferents. You 

can take any one of the three 

and make any other one of the 
three out of him, at the drop of a 
panama! So what fundamental differ- 
ence is there amongst the lot? Most 
of us prefer enemies, or even friends, 
to those who are absolutely indifferent 
to us. When Harvey O'Higgins went 
out to Salt Lake City and told those 
dear old Mormons that he was going to 
show ’em up, and rake’ em fore and aft, 
and give them a southerly exposure in the 
magazines back East, they wept with joy, 
festooned themselves around his incredu- 
lous neck and told him to go to it—they 
were tickled to death to be noticed! We 
are all like the Mormons, in that way! 
In other ways, too; but we won’t own up 
to it, I mean to say! 

Now the advantage of enemies is that 
ou don’t have to give them a thought. 
‘ou have to worry about friends—go see 

them married and buried, and remember 
that Bill doesn’t take cocktails and Sarah 
doesn’t like a window open in the same 
building she is in, and you finally have 
to go to dinner with them when you can’t 
think up any more excuses—oh, what’s 
the use?—millions of things! 


But with enemies you can put them 
serenely out of your head, and not 
worry a minute about them. You don’t 
have to care whether they slept well last 
night; it doesn’t ruffe you at all when 
they get double pneumonia; and when the 
father in your enemy’s family goes to the 
justly famed wall that the street was 
named after, and they have to sell all 
their furniture except the eight-ton wal- 
nut bedstead that has been in their midst 
since ’63, and which they cannot sell or 
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in Words and Pictures 


<- James Montgomery Flagg 


“Oh, you've got a fever blister, haven’t you?” 


ee 


: I Should Say So, by James MontcGomery FLAGG 


vay, and <he mother has to 

iat Spanish lace parasol she has 

e she was iv boarding school, and 
»rdinand, azed four, has to wear 

co ‘nade out of father’s 1895 duck 
pants, “# ad siste Eleanor has to use the 
nasty old! eyhvay instead of the mauve 
limousine, and’ they all have to move up 
to a small innowation flat in 769th Street, 


and they all aie constrained to form in | 


a clammy line in the mornings for the 
bathroom rights, and they have to yank 
young Edgarton out of Havvard where 
he was doing so well on Tremont Street, 
Boston, and encourage a heretofore much- 
snubbed admirer of Ysabel, the oldest 
daughter, and they have to remember to 
turn out the lights in rooms on leaving 
them, to save the “ Juice””—all this leaves 
you as light-hearted and indifferent as the 
Giants losing the Pennant would leave 
me. 

You don’t need to grizzle about their 
staying true enemies to you, they will 
continue to hate the sight of you, even 
more than before. 

The friends you are fondest of are 
always the kind that rarely call you up 
or go out of their way to see you or be in 
your company. They love you when 
they are with you, but you have to do all 
the going and coming. When you re- 
proach them with not ’phoning you or 
letting you know they have come in 
town they “have been so busy!” Did 
you ever know it to fail! 

And the ones you like fairly well but 
are not enthusiastic about ring you up 
and ask you to dinner, and send you 
tickets, and try to borrow money from 
you, and act just exactly the way that 
you would prefer all your dearest friends 
to do! 


NAOST of the annoyances of life are 
caused by friends. It doesn’t annoy 
you when your enemy tries to get you in 
bad. You don’t expect anything else 
from him. Its his regular business. 
You'd feel that he was a pretty measly 
sort of an enemy if he didn’t try to 
puncture one of your tires! Then you 
can think and speak about him as a 
leprous horned toad. But you can’t 
think or speak about a friend that way 
when he gets under your skin. He’s your 
friend! That’s all there is to it. He did 
it, and he’s a feeble-minded ant-eater, 
but he’s still your friend! 
Only a dear friend would— 

Greet you when you're feeling pecu- 
liarly gay and fit and gouverneurmorrisish 
about the world, with, ‘‘Sa-a-ay! What’s 
the trouble? You look positively green, 
old horse! Don’t you feel well? You 
ought to take a long rest, that’s right; 
I don’t like that hollow-eyed look of 
yours—perhaps it’s your heart!” 

Or, 

Come up behind you when you are 
looking calmly at some old prints in a 
window on the Avenue and forgetting 
there are such things in the world as 
idiotic friends, and let his enormous flat 
nine-pound hand down on you between 
your shoulders so that you think for the 
moment that a prehistoric mule with 
hoofs on him the size of the rubbish re- 
ceptacles on the corners has planted them 
in the interior of your lungs! Only a 
friend could inspire such diabolical and 
Steaming hatred that rises up in the 
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for this Aladdin 


House’ 


Complete 


a dollara knot guaranteed 


finish, knotless door casings, stairwork—knotless inside and outside, 


good a home? 


Aladdin 


Readi- 
Cut 


The famous 1914 guarantee of $1.00 per knot paid for every 


The Last Knot! 


knot found in Aladdin Red 


Cedar Siding is continued for 1915, AND we have swept the last knot from Aladdin lumber 
inside and out. Every Aladdin House in 1915 will be furnished with knotless siding, knot- 
less shingles, knotless outside finish, knotless porch work, knotless flooring, knotless inside 
Where can you buy as 


Houses Eliminate Middlemen 


Why should you pay one thousand dollars fora home 


that you can buy for $700? 
tractor add his $300 profit to your bill? 
talk—and meant to be. 


are the consumer -the home builder, 
and produce the goods. 


Why should you let the con- 
This is plain 
Middlemen are necessary only 
when manufacturers won't deal with consumers. 
We manufacture 
We will not sell to middlemen. 


You 


If we did, you would have to pay 30 cents more on every 


dollar's worth of our goods. 


Labor and profit are the 


biggest parts of the price you pay for any article. That's 
all the middleman adds to the goods—labor aud profit. 


And you foot the bill. 


Aladdin System Eliminates Waste 


The average waste of lumber in building a house 
is 18°. $18.00 out of every $100 of your money goes 
into the waste pile. You pay $100 and get $82 value. 
The Aladdin Readi-Cut System saves you this loss. 
It puts the $18 into the house. It gives you a better 
house for less money. We own and operate the lar- 

est millin the world devoted to the manufacture of 
Read Cut Houses, We ship more complete houses than any 
manufacturer in the United States, We give the strongest 
guarantee of satisfaction ever made to the home builder. 


and certificate of honor, 
“WHEREAS, 


Construction, therefore be it 
RESOLVED, 


Aladdin houses are COMPLETE. 


sufficient for the completion of your house, as follows: 


That the Michigan Agricultural Society does 
y award to the NORTH AMERICAN CON 
ANY a certificate of merit consisting of a Gold Medal 

suitably inscribed, and the same is hereby authorized.” 


All Material Necessary for Completion Included 


You get material absolutely guaranteed to be 
Sills, cut to fit; Joists, cut to 


There’s an Aladdin Near You 


There is an Aladdin house near you wherever you 
live. Let us direct you to it. Look it over, inside 
and outside. Talk with the owner. Let him tell you 
about Aladdin Golden Rule Service. Let him tell 
you about the quality of material--about the big saving in 
money, the big saving in time and the saving in waste. Ask 
us for names of Aladdin home owners. The United States 
Department of Agriculture in a letter writes: **We believe 
you can aid very materially in the work we have undertaken 
(bettering the conditions of homes in this country) and we 
hope in return that our work will be of service to you.” 


5 Room 


Year Round 


ALADDIN 


Readi-Cut 
HOUSE 


Award of Merit for Aladdin Houses 


The Michigan Agricultural Exposition, after a careful investigation 
of the Aladdin Readi-Cut System, awarded the company a gold medal 
An extract from the certificate reads: 

The North American Construction Company 
originated, perfected and established the Readi-Cut System of 


RUCTION 


fit: Studding. cut to fit; Building Paper; Sub-Floor, cut to fit; Rafters, cut to fit; Roof 


Sheathing, cut to fit; Siding, cut to fit; Outside Finish, cut to fit; 


Baluster, Rail, Flooring and Framework, cut to fit: 


Plaster or Plaster Board; Inside Finish, Doors, Casing 


Glass, Nails of all sizes, Locks, Hinges, Tin Flashing, 


tion—THE COMPLETE HOUSE 
modern farm buildings. 


Flooring, cut to fit; Lath and 
Base Board, Windows, Sash, 
‘aints, Oils, Varnishes, Stains, 
Putty, and Shellac, with complete drawings, illustrations and instructions for eree- 
also Barns, Poultry Houses, Hog Houses and other 
The big Aladdin catalog No. 190 tells all the interesting facta. 


Porch Columns, 


$298 


Complete 


North American Construction Company 


196 Aladdin Ave. 


Bay City, Mich. 


= 


rr 


i 


It will 
help you, 
too. 


UR thirty-six page 

indexed manual— 
“THE HAIR AND 
SCALP— MODERN 
CARE AND TREAT- 
MENT?” (revised edition 
—with charts) will be 
mailed free on request. 


This manual was pre- 
pared to answer the thou- 
sand and one welcome 
questions asked us in the 
past forty-two years by 
the users of Packer’s Tar 
Soap. It covers the sub- 


„ject thoroughly and au- 


ihoritatively. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite .86A, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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Packer’ 
Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) 
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wreck of your breast, when 
to turn and see what hit you 
Or, 

At breakfast with you push the cream 


you manage 


| jug toward you saying, “You take it 
, first, you'll leave more for me than I 


would have the nerve to take!” 
Or, 

Ask you for the address of your tailor, 
go to him, have a suit made and come to 
you and tell you how rotten your tailor is! 
Or, 

If you happen to ask certain friends to 
go motoring several times and have them 
to dinner quite often, and you let two 
or three Sundays go by without asking 
them, it is only dear friends who would, 


| on meeting you next time, greet you with 


“‘Sa-a-ay! 
tively green, 


a Hudson Bay expression and a bucket 
of sarcasm! 
Or, 

Who but a friend would tell you that 
he knew you two blocks away because you 
wore your trousers too far off the side- 
walk; or, if you belong to the other sex, 
who but another of the same maligned 
and adored sex and a cherished friend 
would come up to you and say with 
unction, “Oh, you’ve got a fever blister, 
haven’t you?” 

Or, 

Still speaking of the sex that is re- 
sponsible for all the poets, who but a true 
and tried friend would put over to her 
friend, “Oh, Camille, you were such a 
nretty girl, as a young girl, and you did 
aie the loveliest clothes!” 


r, 

Who but (I was going to say, “Who 
but an Oriental?” but that is Julian 
Street’s story—you must get him to tell 
you that story of his sometime. It’s 


What’s the trouble? 
old horse! 


\ 


rath: r - weil, you know - 
funn: ') 

Vio but vour frend Dora ve 
beg 1 to gu with her to help ^ 
a soin ind merchy fe the ple; 
poun-r vuine evers one cf y meg yago 
tions’ 

Whe wh? af end, 4 weathy fire 
wé ild a. i nd iou an Oren- 
co y a blorter with Poinscttias and feer- 
les vo lows on -t and “328e" part's 
er don the back on December 25 
\' "W LD ane one but àa chum pata o't 

* in siya l spectzcled, berubberea 
be hne cou sm sel hiows she cu 
w as vell as voti people who s 
th SUG F Im) >) Das a7 Wee, and ask yeu 


You look posi- 
Don’t you feel well? 


to give her letters to your editor friends? 
And time her arrival just as you are sitting 
down to luncheon? 

Can you picture anyone but an old 
crony putting you through the torture 
of sitting in a lower box with his family 
on the opening night of his play, where his 
family can silently dare you not to ap- 
plaud and smile and show the rest of the 
audience that you ate enjoying the thing? 

Would it be possible for anyone but an 
old and tried friend to name a Boston 
bull pup after you, and then allow the 
animal to die? 

Isn't it the act of friends to send you 
opera seats on a night they could, but 
wouldn’t, go themselves because that 
particular night “The Masked Ball’? was 
to be committed? 

And if you but knew, you happened to 
be the eighth couple they had called up 
and tried to foist the seats on! They 
finally had to be sweet to Nora and Delia 
of their own entourage (I asked my wife 
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and 
To n e Tone Control 


Two Victrola characteristics 


The Victrola tone is a wonderful thing. It is the tone of pure reality— 
throbbing with life and power. When you hear the world’s greatest artists 
on the Victrola, you hear them just as truly as though they were singing or 
playing right before you. 


Besides this true-to-life tone there is incorporated in the Victrola the 
important feature of tone-control—the ability to play each individual 
selection just as you personally want to hear it. 


These two distinguishing features demonstrate the perfection of every 
detail in the Victrola. It not only brings you the world’s best music in all 
its beauty, but enables you to enjoy it to the fullest extent. 


There are Victrolas.in great vari- Always use Victrolas with Victor 
ety from $15 to $250 and any Victor Records and Victor Needles— the com- 


dealer will gladly demonstrate them bination. There is no other way to get 
and play any music you wish to hear. the unequaled Victrola tone. 


\\ “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 4 


igre” 


The patented Victor ‘“‘goose-neck” aha p | j The famous Victor trademark is on 
tone-arm in playing position. byt ) l every Victrola, Victor, and Victor 
i BIR Record. 


HG sosecneck’® soundcbox MA Sar =] Victor system of changeable 
tube—the flexible metal connection (i i sie: rege ao ho henge 1s 
; pti ' š yw = 

between the sound-box and tapering | À therefore a new needle for each record is 
tone-arm, which enables the Victor the only positive assurance of a perfect 


Needle to follow the record grooves | | point. ou also have your choice of 
with unerring accuracy f full tone, half tone or further modifi- 
ESCUTAR cation with the fibre needle. 


i 
Concealed sounding- | 
boards and amplifying | 
compartment of wood— | 
provide the very limit of area 
of vibrating surface and sound | 
amplifying compartment, so ra } 
absolutely essential to an exact y ao RY | 
and pure tone reproduction. z ty 


be opened wide thereby giving 
the tone in its fullest volume; 
or doors may be set at any 
| degree graduating the volume 
| of tone to exactly suit every 
\ 
y 


| Modifying doors—may 
| 


requirement. Closed tight the 
volume is reduced to the minimum 
and when not in use interior is 
fully protected. 


A! 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. s. A. W Victrola XVI, $200 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors Ir Oak or mahogany 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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OF PARIS 


Here is another example of the 
Bazar’s supremacy! 


Cheruit is a master of the art of drapery. 
Her creations unite a fluency of line, a subtle 
disposition of detail, with rare dash and piquancy, 
“en tout ensemble.” 


The unquestioned standing of Cheruit 
among the modistes of Paris makes this contri- 
bution of particular note. 


She carefully describes her new models 
and pictures them with exclusive drawings by 
the artists in her own establishment. 


It is just this authoritative advice that 
makes Harper's Bazar so indispensable to the 
smartly groomed woman. 


And for one who would be conversant with 
events in the world of society and fashion, 
Harper's Bazar leaves nothing to be desired. 


Each issue is scintillant with the month's 
social functions, interesting photographs of the 
exclusive costume balls, the smart receptions, 
the fetes, house parties, hunt meets, and winter 
sports of society. 


How can you afford to be without this 
de luxe fashion pictorial, when a dollar bill will 
bring it to you for the next ten months? 


Harpers 
B a3 ar 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City 


In the March 


SCRIBNER 


The First Article by 
Col. George W. Goethals 


His Own Story of 
The Building of the Panama Canal 


Success of Government Methods 
Illustrated with photographs and from 
paintings by W. B. Van Ingen 
A direct and clear narrative of the 
foundations of the success of one 
of the greatest achievements in 


| human history. 


The War from an American Point 
of View, by George B. McClellan, 


former mayor of New York. 


The New Conditions in War—As 
Seen from the German Side, by 
James F. J. Archibald, correspondent 
for Scribner's Magazine with the Austro- 
German army. Illustrated with the author's 
photographs. 


King Albert of the Belgians, by 
Demetrius C. Boulger, author of “The 
History of Belgium.” Jilustrated. The king 
whose character and misfortune have won 
for him the sympathy of the world. 


John Galsworthy’s Novel, The 
Freelands. The young folks have already 
furnished romance. Mr. Galsworthy’s broad 
sympathy with life has never been more at- 
tractively revealed. 


Alice’s Child, a story by Katharine 
Holland Brown. Ilustrated by Blay 
Wilson Preston. A story of an orphan, of 
an adopted mother’s devotion, of love and 
loyalty. 


The Shunway, by Armistead C. 
Gordon, author of “Maje.” Illustrated 
by Walter Biggs. Another of his delightful 
stories of the old South—of Mars’ Jeems, 
Ommirandy, and others. 


The Border-Land, by Francis 


Parsons. A story with a strange psycho- 
logical experience, of adventure on the fir- 
ing-line of the Mexican frontier, of the in- 
fluence of heredity. 


Pal—The Story of a Dog who Re- 
Enlisted, by Lloyd Dorsey Willis. 
Illustrated by Howard V. Brown. Pal was a 
fire dog who loved to run with the horses, 
a regular ‘* smoke-eater `’ of the palmy days 
of the old Fire Department. 


Subscriptions to Scribner's Magazine may begin 
mith any number. The Sih pte price is S.s.0n 
a year. Remittances by draft, express or postal 
money order, or in currency if sent by registered 
mail. No ertra charge for Canadian postage. 
For other countries in the postal union single sub- 
arriptions $4.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 
MISS ANTIN’S TRIBUTE TO MISS TARBELL 


ILLUSTRATION FOR “HIDDEN TREASURE” 
Picture in Color by J. H. Gardner Soper 


Frontispiece 


EDISON UNDER FIRE 
Illustrated by Portrait 


AT THE LAST GEORGE STERLING 


HIDDEN TREASURE ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


The First of a Series of Boy Stories by the Author of “Pigs is Pigs” 
Illustrations by J. H. Gardner Soper 


LADY-BIRD HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS 


“BRAVES” IS RIGHT 


The First of a New Baseball Series 
Illustrated with Photographs 


RING W. LARDNER 


BRINGING HOME THE BACON. A Story ELMER E. FERRIS 


Illustrations by R. F. Schabelitz 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. A Story MARY S. WATTS 


Illustrations by David Robinson 


HEMPFIELD. A Novel DAVID GRAYSON 
Chapter VII. Phaëton Drives the Chariot of “The Star” 
Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS 
Experiments in Justice 


IDA M. TARBELL 


THE THEATER WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


The Barrier Between Dramatist and Public 
Illustrated with Portraits by Arnold Genthe printed in Duotone 


“FORSAKING ALL OTHERS.” A Story F. FLETCHER DENNIS 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 
Mr. and Mrs. H. T. West Article by RUTH GIPSON PLOWHEAD 
Clyde L. Davis and Roger Eddy Treat Article by EDWARD E. HUNT 
Lod Calohan Article by ELIZABETH ARCHER 
James Couzens Article by JAMES SCHERMERHORN 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 
To His Imperial Majesty Nicholas II, Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias 


LIVING WONDERS OF THE DEEP SEA CLEVELAND MOFFETT 
Illustrated by Frank E. Schoonover and with Photographs 


HOW THE WAR AFFECTS ME (Prize Contest) 
lst Prize—Ruin of Body—Perhaps of Soul 
2d Prize—Her Children Shall Learn “Peace” 
3d Prize—Must the Unborn Bear War’s Burdens? 


LILLIS W. HALL 


WOMEN WILLARD WATTLES 


I SHOULD SAY SO 
“Breaking Into the Art Game” 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Brand Whitlock’s New Story 
Prize Contests 


37 


42 


AN EDISON DOCUMENT OF 
GREAT VALUE. His associate for 
thirty years permits us to print a 
personal list of Edison’s achieve- 
ments with exact dates. Here’s 
interest and inspiration— page 11 


SUCH AN ADVENTURE! Look at 
the frontispiece and you will turn 
right over to Ellis Parker Butler’s 


lovely story on page 15 


THE NOBLEST OF ALL PRO- 
FESSIONS. What is it? You will 
know if you read Ida M. Tarbell’s 
article of eloquent facts which 


begins on page 37 


FUN AND BASEBALL—Sound, ex- 
pert knowledge and fresh humor 
in one gay literary package. 
Whether you want to be wise in 
the game or just have an amusing 
time, turn to page 19 


DOZENS OF INTERESTING AND 
ADVENTUROUS LIVES are pre- 
sented in a year of the “‘Interest- 
ing People” department—lives of 
romance, service, work, ingenuity, 
bravery, or what not. For a 


sample try page 50 


Getting Aunt Hannah started for 
Europe— Oh, very well, but you’ll 
miss it! Better glance at the open- 


ing spread on pages 28-29 


20,000 FEET UNDER THE SEA. 
From scientists who have re- 
cently been exploring the ocean’s 
depths Cleveland Moffett got some 
wonderful stuff. The opening pic- 
ture will convince you— page 56 


BEGIN GRAYSON Now. Soon it 
will be too late, and another real 
satisfaction of life gone. He 
makes you know that it is a good 
old world— page 33 


Where the workmen live as well 
as the owner. Look at the pic- 


ture on page 40 
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NEW BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO READERS 


OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Under this heading will be announced each 
month some of the best books by the leading 
publishers. 


A Reminder 


Copies sold of 
these books by 


DAVID 
GRAYSON 


q Between instalments of ‘‘Hemp- 
field,” renew your acquaintance with 


THE LIBRARY OF THE OPEN ROAD 


“The Harvest of a Quiet Mind” 
Adventures in Friendship The Friendly Road 
Adventures in Contentment 
Uniform Edition, Bound in Limp Leather 
Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 
Each, Net, $1.50; Three Volumes, Boxed, Net, $4.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


Garden City New York 


We need only tell you that 
Mr. H. G. We ts’ new novel 


THE WIFE OF 
SIR ISAAC HARMAN 


can be had at the Bookstore 
or at the Library 


A leading review says: ‘‘It is filled 
with wit, keen humor and pure com- 
edy. Mr. Wells is at his best, which 
is just a little better than anything 
else.” 


Get it when next you go downtown 


Did you read “Saturday's Child” by 
KaTHLEEN Norris, which we recommend- 
ed last month? 


Should we recommend to you 
any book of which you do not ap- 
prove, will you kindly write to 
us and tell us why? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64 Fifth Ave., New York 


Start To-day 
to Keep a 
Record of 
Your Baby 


Send 50 cents for ‘Our 
Baby's Book,” delight- 
fully illustrated by 


Rose O Neill. A page 

for Baby’s first picture, 

his first step, his pretty 

baby speeches. Two valuable booklets with 
every copy— "What Every Mother Wants to 
Know About Her Baby” and “Is the Twilight 
Sleep Safe— For Me?” 

Better Babies Bureau 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Address 


| 


The American Magazine 


Did This Ever Happen To You? 
Quite probably, sometime or other. Penrod, his 


projects, escapades, ‘‘love-affairs’’ will bring happy rec- 
ollections of the time when you, too, were a youngster. 


Everybody is talking about these new ‘‘kid”’ stories. 
“The best since Tom Sawyer” is their enthusiastic 


praise. 
Booth Tarkington’s 


inimitable humor has made Penrod a real boy. His 
stories contain more fun than a bag of monkeys. 
Your sides will fairly ache with mirth when you read 
them and see the snub-nosed urchins and wistful 
puppy dogs in Worth Brehm’s illustrations. 


If you want a good laugh, read in the March issue how 
sister Margaret's military cloak walked downstairs of its own 
accord. Simply write your name below, tear off the coupon 
carefully and mail it with a quarter (25 cents in stamps if 
you like). 


We will do the rest. Your name will be entered to receive 
the next three months of Cosmopolitan, ‘America’s Greatest 
Magazine.” You can have your money back, no questions 
asked, if you don’t think this Penrod tale the best story of a 


boy you ever read. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


119 West 40th Street New York City 


Sign Your Name......... Tear on this line Mail isedap... nn 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. N 
I want to read the “Penrod” stories. For the enclosed 25 cents send me Cosmopolitan for the next 3 
mon 


The Editor’s Table 


IDA M. TARBELL’S true wonder stories of bigger profits through 
shorter hours, and RING LARDNER, ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, BRAND 
WHITLOCK and others, in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE for April 


ISS TARBELL’S article in the April 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE concerns your 
pocketbook or your health or both. 

This is the beginning: 
“Is it possible to do the work of the world 
and keep: the workers healthy and as contented 


April number there is the story of a laundry- 
man who found a way to give his employees 
shorter hours and better wages when labor peo- 
ple and earnest and sincere reformers had given 
up the problem in despair. Incidentally the 
owner made more money himself. The story 


as it is in men to 
be?...Whatisthe 
matter that men 
do not thrive un- 
der labor? Is 
there necessarily 
something evil 
and killing in.it? 
Is labor a curse? 
Those who think 
so do not know 
the worker.” 

Did you ever 
hear of “trade 
nostalgia”? It is 
the answer to the 
charge that labor 
is a curse. The 
phrase is a short 
way of expressing 


the feeling of 


TO DAVID GRAYSON 
An Acrostic 


Dear to our hearts are your winding brook, 

And trees, and birds, and shady nook; 

Verdant slope; the Friendly Road; 

I vy-clad cottage, content’s abode; 

Days crowned with deeds that make our 
faith surer; 


Golden thought that makes our lives purer. 

R are are contentment’s priceless treasures; 
And Friendship’s joys, what sweeter pleasures! 
Y our message brings hope to the hearts of men. 
So, here’s to you, David, of the friendly pen! 
O’er land and o’er sea, your words of cheer, 


shows as much 
imagination as a 
fairy tale, but is 
as solid and gen- 
uine as cold cash 
in a sound bank. 

The obstacle 
was “trade con- 
ditions,” which 
usually mean tra- 
ditions of no value 
whatever and 
which are respon- 
sible for about 
nine tenths of the 
evils that clog in- 
dustry. All over 
the country the 
laundry business 
is partly para- 
lyzed and its 


homesickness 
when a worker 
is separated from 
the work he loves. 
You have known 
men and women 
who grieved for their work even when the ne- 
cessity for work has passed. Miss Tarbell tells 
of a man who clung to his lathe after he had 
inherited $200,000. She says: 

“ There is no task of the earth that someone 
does not find good.” 

But there are many who find conditions 
under which they are compelled to perform 
their task anything but good. 

Miss Tarbell shows that the wage question 
is summed up in making the laborer worthy of 
his hire and the hire worthy of the laborer. 

Equally important in making the worker 
contented are the working hours, and they have 
a more direct bearing upon his health. This is 
the subject of the next article in the series now 
recognized as the most sensationally interesting 
and valuable ever published. 

Miss Tarbell does not present theories but 
facts she personally has investigated. In the 


No clarion call more loud and clear ! 


workers made to 
endure great 
hardshipsbecause 
people cling to 
the habits formed 
years ago when 
most women had their washing done at home. 

Until recently the number of working hours 
in a week hasn’t been handled any too intelli- 
gently, as Miss Tarbell proves, because it was 
ong the rule to measure the value of a man’s 
work by the number of hours he devoted to it 
instead of by the quantity and quality of his 
output. 

n this and the other articles, in the sanest, 
kindliest fashion Miss Tarbell marshals proofs 
that assail traditions that are worn out and 
should long ago have gone to the scrap heap. 
These traditions have a tremendous grip. Just 
now most.of us are in a blue funk because we 
are afraid to let go of some of them. We know 
the cosmic tragedy in Europe offers us oppor- 
tunity so vast we are dazed by the very magni- 
tude of it. We cannot advantage irde 
unless we abandon a lot of precedents. 

A lot of folk who are tightly holding onto 


s 


W. H. K. 
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The Editor’s Table 


what they have, waiting for the end of the war, 
may find themselves in the scrap heap along 
with the dearly prized traditions which refuse 
to work under new conditions. 

Never in the history of periodical publishing 


has there appeared in a magazine a series of 


articles which meet so fully the great need of an 
extraordinary time. 
Miss Tarbell began 
work on them three 
years ago, yet they 
seem to have been 
planned to meet the 
upheaval, for they point 
the way toward the 
creation of an indus- 
trial machine that will 
make the United States 
of America supreme for 
a hundred years in the 
markets of the world. 


Ring Lardner 
(NCE inagreat while 


a new humorist ap- 
pears on the scene, 
creating a brand-new 
character. Ring Lard- 
ner is the latest. You 
have probably already 
laughed over his “Let- 
ters of a Busher, ” so 
you don’t need to be 
told of the fun in store. 
But if you don’t know 
him, turn to page 19 
and read what he has 
tosay about the Braves. 
You have already? I don’t blame you for 
reading that before you read this. Next month 
his Has-Been Ball-Player picks out an all-Ameri- 
can baseball team, which he titles, in the lan- 
guage of the day, “Some Team.” And it is. 
Later, Lardner will tell about “Matty” and 
“Tyrus,” etc. 


Ellis Parker Butler’s Second ‘‘Kid’’ Story 


“FINEACHER’S PET,” thesecond of the “kid” 
stories by Ellis Parker Butler, is told by the 
/ pet himself and he isn’t a sissy at all, but a regu- 
lar boy. There are stories by Brand Whitlock, 
whose name just now is associated with Bel- 
gium, where he is American minister, and Louis 
Graves—you may remember his tale of Ru- 
dolph Speckeldonner, the batting marvel. 


Ring Lardner 


The funniest baseball writer in 
the world, who begins this month 
a new baseball series, page 19 


“The Wonderful Day” in Hempfield 


HESE are only some of the features in the 
April AMERICAN. A lot could be said about 
the next instalment of “Hempfield.” If you 
read in this number about the special poetry 
edition of “The Star” you will be eager for 
“The Wonderful Day,” 
as the chapter in the 
April number is called. 
David Grayson’s story 
is one of the few serials 
in which you are repaid 
by reading a single in- 
stalment. It is always 
full of David himself. 
The story is thrown in 
for good measure. 


David Grayson Books 
for the Blind 


BY THE way, his 
“Adventures in 
Contentment” and 
“Adventures in Friend- 
ship? have been so 
greatly enjoyed by the 
blind that the New 
York State Library for 
the Blind wishes to add 
David Grayson’s last 
work, “The Friendly 
Road,” to its list. The 
appropriation for such 
work is very small and 
the New York Library 
for the Blind has asked 
us to ask our readers 
if some of them who have greatly enjoyed David 
Grayson’s works would not contribute the $187 
(or part of it) necessary to print the book for 
the blind. 

Readers of THE AMERICAN MaGazineE will 
be interested to know that besides the Grayson 
Adventures, “The Secret Garden” by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, and “ Mother” by Kathleen 
Norris, both printed first in this magazine, 
have been brought out for the blind. 


A New Defense Against the Submarine 


pet as we are going to press, Cleveland 
Moffet brings in an extraordinary article 
about a new invention which will go far toward 
reducing the terror of the submarine. It will 
be in the April number. 
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That very night 
she discovered it 
was her money 


he loved! 


HE came tripping down the stairs 

at seven o'clock athrill with the 

finest joy of girlhood. And at 
ten o'clock she was back in her room 
again, her face buried in the pillows, 
sobbing her heart out in the dark. 


hates by 
Pach Bros. 
N. Y. 


Four Distinguished Advocates 


Curvetann says: Get a pol- Roosevert says: Life In- Tart savs: A man in of- Witsow sars: If a man 
icy, and then hold on to surance inercases the sta- fice without means must does not provide for his 
it. It means self-respect, bility of the business world, abandon the hope of children, if he does not 
it means that nobody raises its moral tone and making the future luz- provide for all those de- 
will have to put some- puta a premium upon uriously comfortable. pendent upon him, then 
2 thing in a hat for you or those habits of thrift and All a man can da under he has not opened his 

your dependent ones if saving which are so es- eristing circumstances to eyes lo any adequate 
you should be snatched sential to the welfare of safeguard his family is conception of human 
away from them, the people as a body. to get his life insured. life. 


Let The Postal Solve Your Life- 


Insurance Problem 


YESIDING upon the kind of life insurance policy to take out, should 
not be a hasty matter; it is most important. 

You cannot resolve too quickly that you will take out some kind of 
policy. Read what four distinguished Americans say, but consider care- 
fully just what kind will best meet your needs. 


story, isn’t it? But not nearly so 

curious, not nearly so thrilling as 
the incidents that came afterwards. 
You will call it one of the best serial 
love stories you have ever read. It’s 
“Love-in-a-Mist’? by Sophie Kerr 
Underwood, and it begins now in 


THE MARCH 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 


There are four big serial love stories 
every year in the Woman’s Home 
Companion. If you have not discov- 
ered that for yourself, you are missing 
some of the best fiction written to-day. 


[= a curious beginning for a love 


Begin this new Novel 


Clip the coupon 


Just to become acquainted with the 
Woman's Home Companion, clip the 
coupon and begin reading ‘‘ Love-in-a 
Mist” right now. The coupon will 
bring you all of this serial—and 40 
short stories besides— eight months 
of the Woman’s Home Companion for 
only one dollar. 


Woman's Home Companion, 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, New YORK 
Send me the Woman's Home Companion for 
eight months, beginning with the first chapter 
of *' Love-in-a-Mist.” I will send $1 on receipt 
of your bill 


ADDRESS 


Enclose the dollar now if more 
convenient — but get this story 


Service 


Your decision as to which 
policy is best will not take 
long if you go about it in 
the right way—the direct 
way—as made possible for 
you by the Postal Life In- 
surance Company. 


It sends no agent to bother 
you, but it forwards by 
mail full official informa- 
tion regarding any stand- 
ard policy-form. 


The Company will also 
send you on approval the 
policy itself, so that you 
can see just what you will 
get, and when you are once 
a policyholder it will con- 
tinue to be at your service 
for consultation and ad- 
vice—personally or by let- 
ter — which also includes 
the service of the Com- 
pany’s Health Bureau for 
Policyholders. 


Saving 


Besides service you will find 
net cost low in the Postal be- 
cause you get the benefit of 
the agent’s first year com- 
mission —a substantial saving 
guaranteed in your policy. 

In subsequent years you get 
the agent’s renewal commis- 
sion, namely 7%°), and you 
also receive an office-expens> 
saving of 2°, making up the 


Annual Dividend of 


le 
91% 
Guaranteed in the Policy 


Beginning at the close of the 
second year, the Postal pays 
contingent dividends besides, 
depending on earnings, and it 
also does away with numerous 
branch offices and various un- 
necessary State requirements, 
thus making additional 
savings. 


Safety 


The Postal is safe because 
it sets aside the full reserves 
required by law and neces- 
sary for the payment of all 
policy claims, now and in 
the future. 


In addition to this legal 
reserve — now more than 
$9,000,000, invested in in- 
terest - bearing securities — 
the Postal carries a surplus 
and has ample funds at in- 
terest in leading banks, 
and a special deposit of 
$100,060 with the State of 
New York, where the Com- 
pany is chartered. 


Though 


less than ten 


` years old, it now pays—and 


promptly — more than a 
million dollars a year to 
beneficiaries throughout 
the Union and elsewhere, 
under policies issued 
through the Company's 
direct non-agency method 
of doing business and un- 
der those assumed in its 
reinsurances. 


For You and Yours 


T will pay you to write to-day for the Company’s Official Booklet, 
‘SOUND INSURANCE PROTECTION AT LOW NET COST,” also official 
figures for your own age, on any form of policy — Whole-Life, Limited- 
Payment Life, Endowment, Joint-Life, Child’s Welfare, or on a 
Monthly Income Policy. 


The Postal issues all the standard forms and all these are approved by the 
strict New York State Insurance Department. 


Just write and say: Mail oficial insurance particulars as per American Magazine for 


March, 1915. 


And to find out how much you save, be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 2. 


No agent will be sent to visit you. 


Your occupation. 3. 


The exact date of your birth. 


Commission-sav- 


ings thus resulting go to you because you deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


Wi. R. MALONE, PRESIDENT 


Thirty-five Nassau Street. NEW YORK 
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Be speedy, accurate — increase your earning 
power. New Method, entirely different 


from all others, makes expert touch writing 


Easy for Every Operator 


Special Gymnastic Finger Training Exercises bring 
results in days that ordinary methods will not 
produce in months. For beginners or experienced 
operators. Spare-time study. No interference 
with regular work. Don't be satisfied with medi- 
ocrity. Change from sight to touch, from medi- 
ocre to expert, get ready for the high-grade place. 
Send for our 


48-Page Free Book 


which describes in full this fast and accurate method. 
It is filled with new ideas and valuable helps. It dis- 
cusses every essential point. It tells what methods to 
pursue in order to gain speed—what practice work is best, 
how the practicing must be done. It tells how to secure 
accuracy—explains why errors occur, and tells how they 
may be avoided. It tells all about the Special Finger 
Training Exercises—shows how they train the finge 
make them strong and flerible, bring them under 
control, make them extremely rapid in their mover . 
Get this book now. Make your typewriting what it ought 
to be, easy, rapid, accurate. The book shows exactly what 
must be done—tells plainly the WHY and HOW of expert 
typewriting. Brim full of vital, helpful information—ds- 
scribes infallible methods for increasing your typewriting 
ability. Worth dollars to anyone. Yot 


To Secure this Great Book 


you have only to send a letter or postal to the 
low. Any typewriter user may have a copy a 


as bee 
y free. 
No matter what your work, if you are using 
the machine in any way, this book will be of 
the greatest value to you. If you are employed, 
it can hardly fail to mean for you a better 
position—a higher salary 

Send for this book now. There is no expense, no 
obligation. You cannot afe 
ford to be without the infor- 
mation this book contains. 


The Tulloss School 
of Touch Typewriting 
2483 College Hill 
Springfield, Ohio 


Tulloss Trained 
Typists Get 
the 


Money! 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


The University of Chicago 
HOME 
alll oR SF 


23rd Year U.of C. (Div. J.), Chicago, Ill. 


AS hi 
Mitchell Tower 


SPARE TIME ONLY 
Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar 
examinations. Our method of 
e as HAR- 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical sys- 
tem of personal individual lessons by mail will 
develop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with Ge in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
ties for YOU. 


The Landon School 2! Msstratine 
1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


Prosperity and Power for You 


Ae 


awaits you—po 
er, dignity and 
inde pendence— 
$5,000 to $10, yearly, Hundreds of big salary positions 
th big firms. 


ee of LL. B. conferred. Course 

repares you to pass all subjects required in bar examina- 
jons— we guarantee to coach you free until successful. 
Complete Law Library Furnished if you enroll now. 


COMPLETE COURSE writeenby Dt: 
Frederick B. 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING F R E E Robinson, Pro- 
fessor Public Speaking in the College of the City of New 
York, Editor Public Speaking Review, Public Lecturer for 
New York Board of Education, ete. Greatest course 
written — greatest offer out— absolutely FREE to you. 
Write quick for free facts. Everything sent Free. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. F-477, Chicago, Ill. 


ayy 


HAAR 


MMM Tc 


favorite. 
doors. 


A showroom 
of new hats and 


LOWNS 


If you had all the gowns of 
New York to choose from, if 
you had hundreds of hats be- 
fore you instead of the limited 
stock of your milliner, you 
would never make a hat or 
dress mistake. The best of 
Fifth Avenue is before you this 
month in the fashion pages of 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
Let them guide you: insure 
yourself against adress mistake. 


a DAAR 


Exquisite! 
Yes, Mme. JENNY Designed It! 


N the heart of the March Woman’s Home Companion 
you will find it—the daintiest gown of spring, fresh 
from the hand of Mme. Jenny. Paris has its favorites 
even in days of war, and Mme. Jenny is the newest 
Other great Paris houses have closed their 
But she, young, attractive, courageous, has not 
faltered. Her creations for spring are visions of loveli- 
ness, and the loveliest of all was designed exclusively for 


The March 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


Ainge 
THIS COUPON WILL DO IT 


Write your name upon it now and get. the 
Woman’s Home Companion for the next 
eight months, beginning with the big 
Spring Fashion Number. It will mean 
eight months of perfect gowning for you— 
spring and summer and the fall. Eight 
months of ‘‘dress insurance”: fill in the 
coupon now. 


Woman's Home Companion, 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
You may send me the Woman's Home Companion 
for the next 8 months, including the Spring Fashion 
Number, for which I will send you $1 on receipt of 
your bill. 


Enclose the dollar now if more 
convenient — but get this number 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


(See next page) 


At Low Advance-of-Publication Prices, Soon to Be Withdrawn 


Printed on India Paper 


Bound in Britannica Styles 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 
AND CYCLOPEDIA 


The First Copies Ready for the Binder in a Few Days. Send Your Order Now—TODAY— 


« 


Revised and 
Enlarged, 1914 


In Advance of Publication—You Will Then Have the Advantage of a Con- 


cession in Price Allowed Only to Immediate Subscribers 


$1.00 Down 


Complete sets of THE 
CENTURY printed on India 
papar (now in only six 
volumes) will be ready soon. 

To avoid disappoint- 
ment order your set early, 
as we cannot guarantee early 
delivery except to those 
whose orders shall reach us 
promptly—that is, within 
the next few days. 


ONE-HALF 
the Publishers’ 
Price—A Bargain 


to Those Who Act 


at Once. These extraordi- 
narily low prices are tem- 
porary, and will be increased 
upon publication. This ad- 
vance notice and these ad- 
vance-of-publication prices 

_ are for the purpose of in- 
ducing book-buyers to act 
quickly, thereby enabling us 
to ascertain the proportions 
in which the work will be 
required in each style of 
binding. 


The Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia, printed on India Paper 


UR offer of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY AND CYCLO- 
) PEDIA OF NAMES, printed on India paper, at such sweeping 
reductions in price could not be made were it not for exceptional 
_conditions in the printing and publishing world due to the war. In 
_ the first place, we were able to make a very favorable contract with 
The Century Co. for the right to print from the original plates, es- 
focally as we assumed all the risk and all the expense of manufacture. 
Besides this, the general stagnation in the book trade has enabled 
us to secure very low figures for the manufacturing. We felt that we 
could guarantee large orders to printers and binders because of our 
knowledge that the public would buy a good book in large quantities even 
in war times, provided it is sold at a very low price, and because, further, 
of our faith in the value of THE Century Dictionary itself as a 
book of the widest usefulness and of the highest standing. 


D se 


A Large Order for Printing and Binding 


We, therefore, decided to offer our India paper edition of THE CEN- 
‘TURY at prices which are absolutely without precedent, being less than 
half the publisher’s price, so that book-buyers would have the strongest 
inducement to respond quickly and thereby enable us to organize the 
printing and binding of thousands of sets quickly and economically. 


We particularly wish to know as soon as possible in what propor- 
~tions the different bindings will be called for. This will enable us to 
buy a large amount of leather to the best advantage. We will then 
withdraw the present advance-of-publication prices, as it is obvious 
that they could not be continued indefinitely, and we could not make 
them at all except for our present purpose of stimulating a quick de- 
mand at a very low price for an indispensable book. 


TheGreat Dictionary Now an Inviting Book 


We are printing THE CENTURY DICTIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA 
OF NAMES on the same India paper which has done so much to popu- 
arize the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. The reduction—more than 


In This Attractive New Format—Occupy- 
ing But 10 Inches of Shelf-Room 


The hitherto thick and ponderous volumes of THE 
CENTURY become six thin volumes (12x91 x13 
inches), light in weight and easy to hold; containing 
the complete vocabulary of the whole English lan- 
guage, besides 55,000 proper names—every page and 
every line of the original work (revised and enlarged, 
1914), as issued by The Century Co. See our guar- 
antee. 


JUST CONSIDER THESE PRICES 


Cash Prices Cloth Full Sheepskin Full Suede Full Morocco 
(See order form) (Dark Green) (Grey) (Rich Dark Red) 
$42.05 $50.38 $58.70 


OR $1.00 down and 12 monthly payments of $3.00, 
$3.75, $4.50, or $5.25 respectively, according to the 
Binding. 


$33.50 


one-half—in bulk is a distinct advantage. THE CENTURY thus be- 
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‘God bless you for that new series of yours. 
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Edison Under Fre 


manufacturing plant of Thomas A. 
Edison, situated on the Valley Road, 
West Orange, New Jersey, was visited by a 
devastating fire which devoured buildings, 
apparatus and supplies whose value can, at 
the time of writing, only be loosely estimated. 

The inventor arched the fire with one 
thing uppermost in his mind. What do you 
suppose it was? What would you be think- 
ing about under those circumstances, with the 
labor of years, and nearly all you own in the 
world, going up in ruin and loss? 

Thomas A. Edison was intently examining 
the fire-resisting qualities of reinforced con- 
crete construction, so that hereafter such 
buildings may be truly fire proof. 

“There’s a mighty expensive experiment,” 
he said, pointing to the blazing pile, “‘but 
it’s a good one. There will be a mobilization 
around here to-morrow if that stuff cools off 
enough, and when those buildings go up 
again, they'll go up fire proof.” 

hat an example! Especially in these 
times, when so many show the white feather 
and croak about hard times or bad luck or 
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some kind of petty trouble or grievance! 
Here is the living incarnation of American 
spirit and courage. Not a thought of the 
ast! Not a regret, except for the single life 
ost—one of his workmen who died doing his 
duty! Not a hint of complaint or of discour- 
agement, but every power of thought and 
will concentrated on what he was going to do 
next. 

“T’m sixty-seven years old,” he said, “but 
I’m none too old to take a fresh start to- 
morrow morning. Nobody is ever too old to 
take a fresh start.” 

Was there ever anything finer, more mag- 
nificently and truly American than this? 
Can the inspiration of such an example ever 
weaken? Can one ever forget it, or let it lose 
its power over us? We take this occasion 
to publish a chronology of Edison’s life, 
showing the things he has achieved in the 
realm of physical sciences. We are grateful 
for them. But we are most of all grateful 
for the ideal standard pattern of American 
bravery and spirit that we see outlined in 
bold relief against the blazing background of 
the Valley Road. 


Notable Events and Achievements 
in the Life of Thomas A. Edison 


Arranged for The American Magazine by Wm. H. Meadowcroft, Thirty Years Edison's Chief Assistant 


Born February 11th, at Milan, Ohio. 

Moved to Port Huron, Michigan. 

Started chemical laboratory in cellar of 
his home. 

_ Became newsboy and “candy butcher” 

on trains of Grand Trunk Railway, 
running between Port Huron and De- 
troit. 
(The whirligig of time brings about 
peculiar developments. The Edison 
Storage Battery, the Edison Primary 
Battery and the Edison Dictating Ma- 
chine are now used by the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company, on whose 
trains Edison commenced life as a 
“newsie.’’) 

Printed and published a newspaper, “The 
Weekly Herald,” on the train. The 
first newspaper ever printed on a mov- 
ing train. 


1847 
1854 
1857 


1859 


1862 


1862 Saved from death young son of J. U. 
Mackenzie, Station Agent at Mount 
Clemens, Michigan. In gratitude, the 
father taught Edison telegraphy. 

Put up a telegraph line from Port Huron 
railway station to village and worked 
in local office. 

First position as regular telegraph opera- 
tor on Grand Trunk Railway, at Strat- 
ford Junction, Canada. 

Spent nearly five arduous years as a 
telegraph operator in various cities of 
the Central Western states, always 
studying and experimenting to improve 
the apparatus. 

Entered office of Western Union in Boston 
as operator. Later, resigned to experi- 
ment on duplex system of telegraphy, 


1862 


1863 


1863-1868 


1868 


and went into private telegraph line - 


business. 
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1876 
1876-1877 


1877 


1878 
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Made his first patented invention, Flec- 
trical Vote Recorder. The application 
for patent was signed October 11, 1868. 

Landed in New York City from Boston 
boat, poor and in debt. Shortly after- 
ward, while looking for work, was in 
operating room of Gold & Stock Tele- 
graph Company when apparatus broke 
down. No one but Edison could fix it, 
and he was given job as superinten- 
dent at $300 a month. 

Went into partnership with Franklin L. 
Pope as electrical engineers. Improved 
stock tickers and made new inventions, 
among which was the “Universal” 
stock ticker, also the Unison Device. 

Received his first money for inventions, 
$40,000. Opened manufacturing shop 
in Newark, where he made tickers, etc. 

Assisted Sholes, the inventor of the type- 
writer, to make a successful working 
model. 

Worked on and completed many inven- 
tions, including motograph, automatic 
telegraph systems, duplex, quadru- 
plex, sextuplex and multiplex telegraph 
systems; also parathn paper, carbon 
rheostat, microtasimeter, etc. is in- 
vention of the quadruplex system of 
telegraphy was a great development in 
the art and saved the investment of 
many millions of dollars in wires. 

Moved from Newark to his laboratory 
at Menlo Park, New Jersey. 

Invented the carbon telephone trans- 
mitter which made telephony a com- 
mercial art. 

Invented the phonograph. Patent was 
issued by United States Patent Office 


in two months after application, with- 
out a single reference. 
First half of year improving the phono- 


graph. In summer went with astro- 
nomical party to Rawlins, Wyoming, 
to test his microtasimeter during a 
total eclipse of the sun. On returning 
commenced investigation of electric 
light problem. 

Invented incandescent electric lamp. The 
invention was perfected October 21, 
1879, on which day the first lamp em- 
bodying the principles of the modern 
incandescent electric lamp was put in 
circuit and maintained its incandes- 
cence for over forty hours. 

Invented radical improvements in con- 
struction of dynamo-electric machines, 
making them suitable for generators for 
systems of distribution of current for 
light, heat and power. Invented sys- 
tems of distribution, regulation and 
measurement of electric current. In- 
vented sockets, switches, etc. 

December 31. Gave public demonstra- 
tion of electric lighting system in 
streets and buildings at Menlo Park, 
New Jersey, using underground mains. 

Invented further improvements in sys- 
tems and details for electric light, heat 
and power, and prepared to introduce 
same commercially. 

Invented magnetic ore separator. 

Opened business offices at No. 65 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, for exploiting 
electric light system. 

Established first commercial incandescent 
lamp factory at Harrison, New Jersey. 


1880-1882 


1882 


1883 
1880-1887 


1887 


1887-1890 


I9I©-I9I4 


Organized and established shops for the 
manufacture of dynamos, underground 
conductors, sockets, switches, fixtures, 
meters, etc. 

Invented and installed first life-size elec- 
tric railway for freight and passengers 
at Menlo Park, New Jersey. 

September 4. Commenced operation of 
first commercial central station in New 
York City for distribution of electric 
current for light, power and heat. 

First three-wire central station for elec- 
tric lighting installed at Sunbury, Pa. 

Strenuous years of invention and en- 
deavor in extending, improving and ex- 
ploiting the electric light, heat and 
power systems. During these years he 
took out upward of three hundred 
patents, many of them of fundamental 
importance, such, for instance, as that 
covering the feeder system, and that 
covering the three-wire system. 

Moved to present laboratory at West 
Orange, N J. 

Invented improvements on present type 
of cylinder phonograph. Ik these four 
years took out over eighty patents on 
these improvements, and also estab- 
lished a very extensive commercial 
business in the manufacture and sale of 
phonographs and records. 

Made a number of inventions relating to 
electric railway. 

Invented the motion picture camera. By 
the invention of this mechanism, with 
the continuous tape-like film originated 
by Edison, it became possible to take 
and reproduce motion pictures as we 
have them at this day. 

These years were spent on the great iron 
ore concentrating enterprise, in which 
Edison did some of his most brilliant 
engineering work. He made many im- 
portant inventions during this period, 
among which were those covering the 
Giant Rolls for breaking large masses of 
rock, and the Three-High Rolls for fine 
crushing. 

This period covers the work resulting in 
the invention of the Edison Alkaline 
Storage Battery, and its commercial 
introduction. 

During these years Edison established a 
Portland Cement mill. He made many 
important inventions relating to the 
methods and processes involved in the 
production of Portland Cement. Some 
of these, such as the Long Kiln, are of 
great importance to the industry in 
general. 

Worked on improvements in the Edison 
Primary Battery. 

Made important inventions relating to 
phonograph cylinders. 

Introduced new model of Dictating Ma- 
chine, which enabled the dictator to 
hear repetitions and make corrections. 

Introduced for first time the Universal 
Electric Motor for operating Dictating 
Machines on all commercial lighting 
currents, extending voice-writing in 
fully 95 per cent of territory in the 
world in which alternating current only 
was available. 

Worked on improved Disc Phonograph. 
This work resulted in the production 
of an instrument and records which 
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reproduce vocal and instrumental music 
with absolute fidelity and sweetness. 
Improvements in recording have been 
made, and all overtones are reproduced. 
The diamond point reproducer and in- 
destructible records are important in- 
ventions, and on the whole Edison's 
Disc Phonograph has commenced a 
new era in talking machines. 
Introduced formally to the public the 
Kinetophone or Talking Motion Pic- 
ture, after spending much time in de- 
veloping same during a number of 
years past. He foreshadowed the pro- 
duction of this combined device in 1887. 
Worked on Telescribe, a device to be 
attached to a telephone. By means of 
the Telescribe both sides of a telephone 
conversation are recorded on a phono- 
raph cylinder, which may be preserved 
i future reference. The Telescribe 


IQlO-1914 


was completed and introduced to the 
public in the fall of 1914. 

Worked on Transophone, a new type of 
transcriber’s Dictating Machine oper- 
ated electrically from the keyboard of 
the apr 


1912-1914 


Edison, being the largest individual user 
in the United States of carbolic acid, 
(for making phonograph records), found 
himself in danger of being compelled 


to close his factory by reason of the 
embargo placed on exportation by 
England and Germany, the sources of 
supply. Carbolic acid is used in mak- - 
ing explosives, and the war in Europe 
was the cause of the embargo. Edison 
worked out a plan for making carbolic 
acid synthetically, set gangs of men 
working 24 hours a day to build a plant, 
and on eighteenth day after starting out 
was making the acid. Within four 
weeks after plant started it could turn 
out a ton a day. 

1914 On the night of December gth Edison’s 
great plant at West Orange, N. J., was 
the scene of a great conflagration. 
Early next morning gangs of men were 
at work clearing up the wreck. Hun- 
dreds more were added during the day 
and work was continued 24 hours a day. 
Within 36 hours after the fire Edison 
had given full orders for the complete 
rehabilitation of the plant. 


Note—In drawing up a chronological table of Edison’s 
work and inventions it has been found impossible al- 
ways to assign specific work to a specitic year, as his ac- 
tivities in various lines of invention have in most cases 
overlapped the various years. The above has been care- 
fully drawn up, however, in view of the work in which 
he has been actually engaged at the time mentioned. 


At the Last 


By George Sterling 


OW steel-hoofed War is loosened on the 
- world, 
With rapine and destruction, as the smoke 
From ashen farm and city soils the sky. 
Earth reeks. The camp is where the vineyard 
was. 
The flocks are gone. 
hearth, 
And trampled Europe knows the winter near. 
Orchards go down. Home and cathedral 
fall 
In ruin, and the blackened provinces 
Reach on to drear horizons. Soon the snow 
Shall cover all, and soon be stained with red, 
A quagmire and a shambles, and ere long 
Shall Cold and Hunger dice for helpless lives. 
So Man, gone mad, despoils the gentle earth 
And wages war on beauty and on good. 


The rains are on the 


And yet I know how brief the reign shall be 

Of Desolation. But a little while, 

And Time shall heal the desecrated lands, 

The quenchless fire of Life shall take its own, 

The waters of renewal spring again. 

Quiet shall come, a flood of verdure clothe 

The fields misused. The vine and tree once 
more 

Shall bloom beside the trench, and humble 
roofs 

Cover again the cradle and the bed. 

Yea! Life shall have her way with us, until 

The past is dim with legend, and the days 

That now in nightmare brood upon the world 

Shall fold themselves in purples of romance. 

The peace shall come, so sure as ripples end 

And crystalline tranquillity returns ‘ 

Above a pebble cast into a pool. 


Hidden ‘Treasure 


The First of a Series of Boy Stories 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Illustrations by J. H. Gardner Soper 


T THE first glance you would 
not have imagined’ that the 
room was the abode—not even 
the temporary abode—of two 
such hard-fisted, sea-tough- 

ened, devil-may-care old mariners as 
Cap’n Bill Duff and Cap’n Tom Briggs. 
In the first place, it did not reek with 
stale tobacco and the fumes of grog, 
although plentiful tobacco was burned 
there and plentiful grog was guzzled. 
The only odor was the rather pleasant 
one of a mild antiseptic, for a small 
boy lay in the bed beside the south 
window and the big mound beneath the 
snowy counterpane was caused by the 
plaster cast and pine box that confined 
one of his legs. He was a delicate little 
fellow, with slender, white hands, and he 
liked best to sit propped up in bed with 
a drawing board across his thighs and a 
pad of paper and his pencil box within 
easy reach, for the days were long in 
which he had to remain there, waiting to 
see if the leg that he had supposed would 
always be lame might emerge from the 
cast and the box lame no more. 

Near the west window was a small 
table, with a few vials, a tumbler in which 
a thermometer reposed, and another 
tumbler full of clear, cold water, and near 
the table was a chair in which one could 
almost always see the trained nurse, in 
her crispy blue and white stripes; but on 
the other side of the bed was another 
chair, with rockers and a soft cushion 
and a cushioned back, and a sewing bag 
hung over one arm and often, during the 
day, the little boy’s grandmother sat 
there, a gentle, sweet-faced old lady with 
a short little curl hanging before each ear 
and gold-rimmed spectacles resting on her 
nose, and her hands—as thin but not as 
smooth as the boy’s hands—busy with 
some bit of old-lady’s work. 

There were many other things in the 
room. There were pictures such as a 
boy likes on the walls, and a case of books, 
and a mantelpiece with an accumulation 
of toys, and two crutches in a corner, and 
a hot water bottle on the shelf under the 
nurse’s table, and an electric-light fixture 
near the head of the bed, and a rug on the 
floor, and a pretty wall paper on the wall, 
and a small dresser in one corner, and 
two more chairs; but of all the things in 
the room the grandmother was the most 
important. It was she who read the 
books when the boy was not too tired to 
be read to, and they were bully books—real 
boy’s books, and not wishy-washy at all. 

So, if you knew no better, you would 
have said the room was a sick-room and 
that the little boy in thé bed was the 
sick boy, and that everything was spot- 
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lessly clean and sweet and comfortable, 
and that no rough old sea-dogs ever 
entered it. But appearances are never 
to be trusted, for Cap’n Bill Duff and 
Cap’n Tom Briggs were there much of 
the time, and good, hearty, cursing old 
sea swaggerers they were, too. 


THE little boy put his pencil carefully 
in his pencil box, closed the box and 
pushed it away from him on the counter- 
pane. He had been drawing lines and 
rough pictures on a sheet of paper for 
half an hour. Now he folded the 
aper carefully, only to unfold it again. 
Fre frowned as he looked at it. 

“Bill, old tar,” he said in his thin, 
childish voice, ‘‘what’s this here I found?” 

“Let me see it, dearie,” said the grand- 
mother, adjusting her spectacles and 
dropping her sewing in her lap. 

“You don’t say that, Grandma,” said 
the boy. ‘Don’t you remember? You 
say, ‘Why, bless my eyes, old feller! 
Let me cock an eye at it, Tom Briggs.’ ” 

“Why, bless my eyes, old feller! Let 
me cock an eye at it, Tom Briggs!” 
repeated the grandmother. She took the 
sheet of paper and held it before her 
eyes, moving it back and forth to find the 
proper distance. 

“Now you say, ‘Tar my topsails, Tom 
Briggs, if this ain’t the map we been lookin’ 
for these twenty years aback, Grandma.” 

“Yes. Tar my topsails if it ain’t, Tom 
Briggs,” said the grandmother. ‘“‘It’s the 
selfsame map old Peg-Leg Bloodybones 
made, showing where he hid the treasure 
he took from— What did he take it from 
this time, dearie?” 

“You must read it,” said the boy. “In 
the corner of the map.” 

“‘ Map of where I hid the treasure took 
from the galleon “Golden Ind.” —Peg-Leg 
Bloodybones, Pirate of the Spanish 
Main’,” read the grandmother. 

“That’s right,” said the boy. “And 
blow my buttons, Cap’n Bill, if we ain’t 
lucky to discover this here map. We been 
searching the Spanish Main for that 
treasure a-many years, and never found 
trace of it, and here we run across the 
very map a-laying on the table in this 
barroom. It do beat all! Bartender, 
another glass of grog!” 


THE nurse handed the boy the tumbler 
of water from her table and he sipped 
it daintily. 

“An old feller like me has to warm his 
innards a bit when he has big work on 
hand,” said the boy. 
glass of grog to set up old Tom Briggs. 
When I get a swig of grog in me I’m 
ready for anything that comes. Thank 


“Nothin’ like a 


Ss 


you, nurse, that is all I want now. And, 
now, Cap’n Bill, let’s to work.” 

“My poor old eyes are getting so bad 
I canhardly make out what you draw any 
mare, dearie,” said Cap'n Bill Dpff, 
wiping her spectacles.on her lace-edged 
handkerchief. ` 

“Tl tell you what you can’t see,” said 
Tom Briggs. “I can remember, Grand- 
ma. And, first off, Bill, old feller, we got 
to get a ship, and here me and you are, 
stranded in this inn, with hardly a far- 
thing between us, and our sea chests held 
for board. Now you tell about Red- 
Headed Simon.” 

“Don’t let that worry you, Tom 
Briggs,” said the grandmother. “With 
that map in hand we need have no fear. 
You recollect old Red-Headed Simon, 
that sailed with us in the ‘Roaring Bess?’ 
He’s in port, and he’s skipper of the ‘ Bess’ 
now, and the minute he sees this map 
he'll join us, ship and all, and he has as 
pretty a crew of cut-throats as a man 
would wish to see. Share and share alike 
is what I say, Tom Briggs.” | 

“All right. You did that very nicely, 
Grandma,” said the boy. “And we'll 
skip most of the rest, because you'll 
never, never find the hidden treasure this 
time. We’re all on board the ‘Roaring 
Bess,’ now, and there’s plenty of sea 
biscuit and grog and tobacco aboard, and 
we have two long guns mounted forward 
and a carronade on the poop, and a case 
of cutlasses in the hold. And you'll be 
skipper this time, and I’m the mate, and 
Red-Headed Simon is at the wheel, and 
we're sailing out of Falmouth Harbor, 
and the shot from Pendennis Castle has 
just missed our mainmast and has taken 
off the head of one of the crew, so we are 
short-handed. So go ahead, Grandma. 
We're in the cabin now, drinking grog.” 

“Dear me!” said Bill Duff, “I always 
forget part of the cabin talk. Let me 
see! Red-Head, you rascally dog, I tell 

ou you have steered too far to windward. 
Loot at the map, man!” 

“Map your grandmother!” said the 
boy. “Don't the map say ‘Coral Island?’ 
Ain’t I sailed to and by Coral Island more 
times than you've got teeth in your head? 
Couldn’t I sail up to it with my eyes shut 
in any gale that ever blowed? What do I 
care for maps?” 

“A map is a map,” said Bill Duff. 

“That’s right, Grandma,” said the boy. 
“And I say— Of course a map is a map, 
but it ain’t a chart, is it? Your map is all 
right, Bill Duff, for.to show us where the 
treasure is hid on the island, but I don’t 
take no map that Peg-Leg Bloody bones 
ever scrawled, drunk or sober, to show me 
the way to Coral Island.” 
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“It is time to have your temperature 
taken now,” said the nurse. 

“All right,” said the boy. 
gimme my pipe!” 

He allowed the nurse to place the 
thermometer under his tongue. As it lay 
there he puffed at it, and when the minute 
was up the nurse took the thermometer 
again, glanced at it and placed it in the 
glass of water. 

“Nothin’ like a good whiff of tobacco 
to cool a man down when he’s gettin 
riled up,” said the boy. ‘‘The blesse 
weed calms the nerves, hey, Bill Duff? 
Gimme a chaw or a smoke when times is 
irritating, I say.” 


FOR days and weeks the two had played 
this game,—the little boy and the 

randmother,—sailing out of Falmouth 
Hathor in search of hidden treasure, two 
tough old tars, one propped up against 
his white pillow and the other sitting in 
her rocking chair, swigging their grog and 
rapping out blood-curdling oaths. Some- 
times they were chased by revengeful 
British men-o’-war that belched chain 
shot from the portholes of three decks; 
sometimes they doused all lights to scutter 
close under the overhanging cliffs and 
escape the sharp eyes of a Salem priva- 
teer; sometimes they fought hand to 
hand with the bloodthirsty pirates of the 
Barbary Coast. Seldom were they able 
to reach Coral Island without wading in 
blood to their knees, and on some voy- 
ages—when the little boy felt better than 
on other days—they fought and defeated 
Spanish galleons, Bedford whalers, Salem 
privateers, British men-o’-war, Barbary 
p> junks of China, and slavers of 

avana in quick succession. 


“Sambo, 


Since old Tom Briggs and old Bill Duff 
first met in the barroom of the Black 
Boar Inn with the glasses of grog between 
them and the map on the coarse deal 
table, they had scuttled enough ships to 
fill the ocean and permit them to walk 
dry shod to Coral Island, and they had 
cut enough throats to turn the ocean to a 
permanent crimson hue. Scarce a voyage 
that did not see a mutiny of the crew, put 
down by the iron hand of the little boy, 
or a wild rush of savages over the gunn’ls 
in which the “Roaring Bess”was saved 
from capture only by the heroic efforts 
of the grandmother who, cutlass in mouth, 
pistol in either hand and a rag bound 
around her bleeding head, destroyed the 
brown men as relentlessly as a mower 
fells the grain. But, frightful as the 
voyages were, heaping on the heads of 
old Tom Briggs and old Bill Duff all the 
adventures in all the books in the little 
boy’s bookcase, and tremendous as the 
odds against the two tough old mariners 
were, the “Roaring Bess” always crossed 
the bar: at last and dropped her anchor 
in the calm water inside the atoll of Coral 
Island. 

Then the real work began, for all else 
was mere preliminary, then: old Bill Duff 
pa the faded map upon her knees— 
if it was her turn to hunt the treasure; 
or old Tom Briggs spread it out upon the 
counter anet it was his turn—and the 
search for the hidden treasure began in 
earnest. 

Then the room, which had been the bar- 
room of the Black Boar, the deck of the 


“Roaring Bess,” or some island where the 


famishing crew had stopped to fill the 
water casks and battle with the savage 
natives, became Coral Island itself. The 


nurse, sitting in her chair by the window, 
vanished, and floor and mall bocae plain 
and hill; and furniture, pictures, medi- 
cine vials, toys and all else e mounts 
and ridges, caves, hidden grottos and all 
the features of the favorite hiding place 
of Peg-Leg Bloodybones, now—bless his 
hard heart—dead and gone to the bottom 
of the sea, with the Jolly Roger wrapped 
around him and a shot at his feet to keep 
him down. 


r WAS no light matter to find the 
hidden treasure, even when Coral 
Island was reached and the longboats 
were drawn up on the sandy beach, and 
with the faded map in hand. A map i 
a map, as old Bill Duff had said; but 
when drawn by the rough hand of Peg- 
Leg Bloodybones, and that hand stiffen- 
ing in death, it is hard to make head or 
tail of the signs and symbols the old 
pirate jotted down, for he was a sly old 
dog, was Peg-Leg, and given to crypte 
grams so involved that beside them the 
map of the hidden treasure told of in 
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“I'm always glad when I win the treasure, old Tom Briggs,” 


Mr. Poe’s “Gold Bug” story would be 
as plain as the grog-reddened nose on old 
Bill Duff’s face. 

A sigh of pleasant anticipation passed 
old Tom Briggs’s lips and he straightened 
himself a little on his pillows as old Bill 
Duff took up the map and adjusted her 
spectacles again to study it. Sometimes 
the hidden treasure was found almost 
“Tt is behind the 
picture of your father when he was a 
little boy,” old Bill Duff would say. 


* “Yes,” old Tom Briggs would answer 
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from the bed, regretfully. ‘‘ You guessed 
it the very first time. But you mustn’t 
call it a picture, Grandma. Don’t you 
remember it is the crystal cave ten paces 
from the cocoanut palm?” 

But the hidden treasure was seldom 
found so easily. That was very rare 
indeed, with a map as cranky and hard 


to understand as the map made by old 
Peg-Leg Bloodybones. 

“You'll never guess this time!” said 
the little boy joyfully. ‘You'll have to 
sail back to Falmouth Harbor without 
it, this time, Grandma. See if you don’t!” 

“Perhaps I will, Tom Briggs,” said the 
grandmother; “but it will be cruel hard 
on me, mate, to do without the treasure. 
Let me see, dearie! It is hidden in the 
crystal cave.” 

“No!” shouted the little boy joyously, 
clapping his hands. “You can’t even 
enter the crystal cave, for I am a big 
black bear that drives you away.” 

“So you are!” said she. ‘‘And here is 
the picture of you on the map.” 

The little boy leaned over. 

“No, that’s not the bear,” he said. 
“That’s a wild boar. That is the bear 


in the other corner.” 


said the grandmother 


“Why, so it is!” said the grandmother. 
“And a very good likeness of a bear for a 
little boy to draw.” 

“T put ‘B’ on it, for ‘bear,’ so you 
would know,” said the little boy; “but 
I put ‘B’ on the boar for ‘boar,’ too. 
So that was my mistake, and you must 
not mind that you didn’t know which 
was which. Guess again, Grandma— 
old Bill Duff, I mean.” 

“Tt is— What is the clock this time, 
Tom Briggs?” 

“The clock is the hollow tree beside the 
burning river,’ said the boy. “The 
mantelpiece is the burning river, you 
know.” 

“So it is,” said the grandmother, “and 
I get across by swinging from limb to 
limb, like a monkey, because I’ve seen 
the monkeys cross it so. I guess the 
treasure is in the clock.” 
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“No!” cried the boy gleefully. “That’s 
two guesses, and it isn’t in the clock, 
because I’m a horde of savages, right in 
the middle of the map, and I shoot a 
poloned arrow in your arm, and you 

ave to suck out the poison. Guess 
again, Grandma!” 

“N/ZES; here are the savages, and, my! 
what savage savages they are!” said 
old Bill Duff. “I guess the treasure is in 
the water pitcher on the medicine table.” 

“That’s the icy lake on top of the 
table mountain, you know,” said the boy. 

“Indeed it is!” said the grandmother. 
“So I climb the mountain and throw off 
my clothes and I] dive to the bottom of 
the lake, and there is the treasure!” 

“No!” shouted the boy. “Not there, 
because I’m a hundred awful sea lions 
and I gnash your leg, and you have to 
flee out of the lake; and that’s three 
guesses, Grandma, and I guessed in three 
guesses yesterday.” 

“Deary me!” said the grandmother. 
“The treasure is well hidden to-day. Is 
it—is it in the bookcase?” 

It was not in the bookcase, because 
that was the lair of the tawny lion that 
scratched old Bill Duff’s back until the 
bones were laid bare and only old ‘Tom 
Briggs, with his wonderful knowledge of 
roots and herbs, was able to heal the 
wound, as was proved by the picture of 
the lion on the map—a frightfully woolly- 
maned lion with a frightfully wide-open 


mouth. 

Around and about the island old 
Bill Duff struggled, prying stones from 
before the mouth of the dresser, scal- 
ing the blank wall of a precipice to 
reach the ledge where clung the match 
box, lowering himself from the picture 
rail by means of a rope made of twisted 
vines to reach the picture of “ Rab and his 
Friends,” crawling through the long black 
tunnel under the bed. None but a hardy 
old sea-dog could have lived through so 
many cruel adventures, but he was a 
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tough one, was old Bill Duff. Serpents 
and leopards and cougars bit him; wild 
boars tore him with their tusks; savages 
dismembered him ruthlessly; he fell down 
precipices and into boiling springs and 
into molten lava that poured from_the 
furnace register, and the protean Tom 
Briggs, who was serpent and leopard and 
cougar and savage and boiling water and 
molten lava and some cruel rebuff at 
every turn, laughed with glee. 

“Well, I declare, dearie,” said old Bill 
Duff, “I think I have guessed everything 
in the room.” 

“No!” cried old Tom Briggs, his eyes 
sparkling with joy. “No, you haven't, 

randma! Oh, I could guess it! It’s 
right in plain sight. And you’ve had 
twenty-two guesses. You never had to 
guess as many times as that. The most 
I ever guessed was fourteen times. Now, 
don’t be a quitter, old Bill Duff. Please 
don’t give up, Grandma. Take a swig 
of grog and a chaw of tobacco and try 
again. J wouldn’t go back to Falmouth 
Harbor without the treasure if I had 
worked as hard for it as you have this 
time. Why, I believe even nurse could 
find it, and she’s had no exper’ence at all. 
She’s never made a single voyage to Coral 
Island. Buck up, old tar! Have another 
fling at it.” 


THE grandmother put her spectacles 
more firmly on her nose. She ested 
her thin, blue-veined hands on the arms 
of her chair and, taking her pick-ax and 
her spade in her hands, with her rifle 
hung at her back and her tried and true 
cutlass in her belt, she looked about the 
room, straining her old eyes in search of 
some hiding place that had escaped the 
vigilant eye of old Bill Duff. The nurse 
smiled. Old Tom Briggs clapped his 
hands together ecstatically as he watched 
the eyes of the old sea-dog search the 
walls and the floor and the ceiling. 
“Cold! Cold!” he exclaimed. “‘Get- 
ting warmer! Getting warmer! Getting 


hot! Hot!—Colder! Colder! Oh, very 
cold!” 


Old Bill Duff let her eyes wander hope- 
lessly about the island, climbing hills, 
descending chasms, jumping from lake 
to tree and from volcano to cave. Never 
had old Peg-Leg Bloodybones hidden the 
treasure so cleverly. 

“Why, you can see it!” cried the boy. 
“Tt doesn't matter if you are all shot to 
pieces, Bill Duff; it wouldn’t matter if an 
alligator had bit off both your feet, you 
could drag yourself across the sand to the 
place where the treasure is.” 

“Dear me!” said the grandmother 
helplessly. 

“Of course,” said old Tom Briggs, ‘‘if 

ou do drag yourself across the sand, Bill 
Duf, you must leave a trail of blood.” 

He chuckled gleefully, delighted with 
the lost expression of the grandmother's 
face. And then suddenly her face bright- 
ened, and no wonder! She had toiled for 
weeks and months up hill and down dale. 
into the almost inaccessible tangles of the 
jungle, and through fre and flood, and 
here, in reach of her hand, on the clean, 
sandy counterpane beach, just where the 
longboats from the “ Bouncing Bess” al- 
ways landed, at the foot of the bed lay 

“In the hot water bottle!” she pro- 
claimed triumphantly. 

“Yes!” shouted old Tom Briggs, bring- 
ing his horny hands together with a slap. 
“You guessed! You found the treasure, 
old tar! You had a hard hunt, mate, but 
you stuck to it like a man. Oh, wasn't 
it fun, this time, Grandma? Wasn’t it 
jolly fun? Aren’t you glad you stuck to 
it until you won the hidden treasure, old 
Bill Duff?” 

“Im always glad when I win the 
treasure, old Tom Briggs,” said the 
grandmother, and she eased herself out 
of her chair and leaned over the bed, and 
the boy turned his face to her face and 
placed a warm young kiss on her thin 
old cheek, for that was the hidden treasure 
she had labored for and won. 
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All you care to do on earth is to make a show; 
Sing a song of vanity; see the people stare! 


Lady-Bird 


By Henry Herbert Knibbs 


And you get an audience everywhere you go... 


Lady-bird, whose tears are those diamonds in your hair? 


Jewel’d like a courtesan’s, fingers slim and long. 
Soul as proud and desolate as a desert night. 


Lady-bird, Lady-bird, draw your skirts aside; 


That is where a counter-girl knew her shame and died. 


Lady-bird, Lady-bird, show your silken hose; 


Little children at the looms died to make your clothes. 


Naked arms and beautiful—silver bloom of silk! 

Feet that glide in golden shoes; lips as dear as love; 
Hear the striker’s wife beg a pint of milk 
Save us, God above! 


Heart as— € 
While you dance in Babylon! 


Readings and theatricals, all to help the poor, 


While your noble charities make a righteous fuss; 


But the shawls and down-and-outs shiver at the door, 
Muttering and whispering, “Ten per cent for us!”’ 


Lady-bird, Lady-bird, wear the heron’s breast; 


What about the fledglings starving in the nest? 


Lady-bird, Lady-bird, dance the night away; 


Hear the maimed in Mary’s House moaning for the day! 


Eyes as clear as summer stars; voice that’s like a song; 
Hand as pale as lilies and as indolent and white; 


What’s the use of putting on any “side” at all, 


You, my pretty Lady-bird, satin, fur, and lace; 


Won’t you have to answer up when we get the Call? 
Won’t we all be naked when we reach the Other Place? 


A manager usu'lly works three out- 
fielders and a half a dozen pitchers, 
Stallin’s workin’ three pitchers and 
half a dozen outfielders, He's man- 
agit’ the team crazy, so they're li ble to 
go crazy themself and fool ev’ rybody” 


“Braves” 1s Right 


The First of a New Baseball Series 
By RING W. LARDNER 


HE guy that named ’em the 

“Braves” was prob’ly sarcas- 

tical, or else he meant they was 

brave to stay in the League and 

take what they was gettin’. You 
know the name was hung on ’em a couple 
years ago, when they looked like they 
should ought to be called the Garbage, 
and when the fella called ’em Braves, he 
prob’ly shook hands with himself and 
says: ‘‘I certainly pulled a funny one 
that time.” 

He didn’t have no more idea than I or 

ou that the name was ever goin’ to fit 
em. But, b’lieve me, it fits ’em now and 
has been fittin’ ’em ever since the middle 
o’ last season. A club that looks as rotten 
as they did has got to be brave to do what 
they done. 

I seen ’em when they come to Chi last 
May. They’d just had a winnin’ streak; 
that is, they’d laid over in Pittsburgh on a 
Sunday and spent the whole day without 
gettin’ beat. Just before that, they had 
been trimmed four straight down in Cin- 
cinnati,—and that’s a tip-off on any 
club. 

They’s three kinds o’ bad ball clubs— 
just ordinary bad ball clubs, awful rotten 
ball clubs, and the kind that Cincinnati can 
win four straight off of. The Braves was 
this last kind; when I read about ’em 
droppin’ the whole serious in Cincy, I says 
to myself, “No wonder they only got 


Author of ‘The Letters of a Busher” 


three vict’ries to their credit!” That’s 
what they had before they struck Chi— 
three vict’ries out o’ pretty near thirty 
games. 


ELL, they come along to play the 
Cubs, and I went out and seen ’em. 
And after I’d gave ’em the onct over and 
the up and down, I says to myself, “ How 
did they ever come to win them three?” 
You know what they had: Evers and 
this little Maranville was the whole ball 
club, outside o’ one or two pitchers that 
had the stuff, and was gettin’ beat reg’lar. 
The rest o them, the way they looked 
then, should ought to of paid fifty cents 
apiece and came in through the bleacher 
gate. A pretty fair minor league club— 
that’s what I figured ’em when I seen ’em. 
And don’t forget this: Stallin’s had 
’em doped the same way. He was pannin’ 
the life out o’ them, callin’ ’em bushers, 
and askin’ ’em how they come to be tryin’ 
to play ball when they might of got a job 
drivin’ a dray or readin’ meters for the 
gas comp’ny or doin’ somethin’ they 
could do. He had ’em all nicknamed and 
hed say on the bench, “Well, Iv’ry 
Skull, go up and strike out,” or, “ You’re 
next, Pop-up Pete, and you might as well 
pop. the first one and get it over with.” 
hat’s the way he was talkin’ to ’em, 
and he meant it, too. But he wouldn’t 
of never gave ’em that line o’ talk if he 


hadn’t of knew it would wake ’em up. 
At this time I’m tellin’ about, it didn’t 
feaze ’em. They took it as a joke and 
they took themself as a joke. I could tell 
that from the way they acted when I was 
with em, which was after one o’ their 
games with the Cubs, down to the hotel 
where they was stoppin’ at. 

They’d won a game, that is the Cubs 
had gave ’em one and they couldn’t help 
takin’ it. They was laughin’ over it, not 
because it made ’em feel good, but be- 
cause it seemed funny to ’em to of win 
one. I run into Hub Perdue and I says: 

“Well, I see you put one over.” 

“I ain’t sure yet,” says Hub. “I’m 
waitin’ for the mornin’ paper to find out if 
it’s true or not. It don't seem possible we 
could be enjoyin’ another winnin’ streak.” 

“You got some.club,” I says. 


“(Z ES,” says Hub, “we must have some 

club, if we’re in last place in this 
league. I’ve saw all the clubs now except 
St. Louis, and if St. Louis is as bad as the 
rest of ’em, I could win the pennant in 
this league with the club from my home 
town, Gallatin, Tennessee. It’s hard to 
figure how they could be a ball club 
rottener than the ones we've played agin, 
but they’s one club rottener, and we're it. 
The way it looks to me, they’re all tryin’ 
to play as bad as they can, but we're 
natu’lly worse than the rest of ’em and 
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when we set out to lose, they’s no stoppin’ 
us. We’re goin’ to break all records before 
we get through.” 

Well, they broke all records, all right, 
but not the kind o’ records Hub was 
talkin’ about. Poor Hub! He got traded 
and was off o’ the club before Stallin’s 
had ’em roused. It must of been nice for 
him to ‘read about them coppin’ the 
World’s Serious dough w’ile he was buyin’ 
a new set o’ shoe laces with his share out 
o’ the St. Louis Serious. 

But I’m just tryin’ to show you what 
they thought o’ themself and what a job 
Stallin’s had on his hands. It’s a wonder 
to me he ever tackled it. Most managers 
would of said to the owner o’ the club: 
“Go get me some ball players if you expect 
me to do somethin’.”” But Stallin’s tried 
what didn’t look possible and got away 
with it. He took that bunch o’ no- 
accounts and goaded ’em into bein’ stars, 
and when he had ’em so mad that they 
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A club that looks as rotten as they did 


Gowdy Deal Davis Cottrell 
Moran Tyler Strand 
Mitchell Mascot Rudolph Maranville 


was playin’ way over their heads, showin’ 
him what a mistake he’d made, he says 
to them: “Well, boys, you are ball 
players after all!” And they b’lieved him. 


HERE was a gang that had been 
laughed at so much that they begin 
laughin’ at themself whenever they seen a 
lookin’-glass. But pretty soon the joke 
got stale and they didn’t do no more 
laughin’, and after a wile the more they 
was laughed at, the madder they got. 
“This big cheese,” they says to themself, 
“is callin’ us Iv’ry Skull and Pop-up Pete 
and makin’ a rummy out of us. Let's 
show him up.” So Stallin’s was showed 
up and it must of hurt his feelin’s some- 
thin’ awful. 

Along in August, when they was win- 
nin’ eight or nine games a week, he 
*pologized to ’em. “I had you wrong,” 
he says; “you’re the best ball club I ever 
seen and I’m sorry I treated you like a 


joke. You’ve convinced me, all right 
and I hope you'll keep goin’ till you’ve 
showed up ev’rybody that’s been knockin’ 
you. They’s no club in the world that's 
in your class when you want to play ball, 
and all you got to do is keep on wantin’. 
O’Day and McGraw and all them says 
were havin’ a lot o’ luck and can’t last. 
They’re still figurin’ you the way I figured 
you before you showed me. Go ahead and 
show the rest o’ them.” 

Well, you know the old sayin’ about it 
bein’ easy to b’lieve somethin’ you want 
to b’lieve. This gang was willin’ to think 
they could play ball, and when their 
manager told ’em they could, they fell 
for it. O’ course he didn’t have no 
trouble convincin’ Evers and Maranville. 
Them two babies was there and knowed 
it. The rest o’ them was convinced be- 
cause they wanted to be, but they couldn't 
never of been convinced if they hadn't 
got the winnin’ habit, and they wouldn't 
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has got to be brave to do what they done 


Cochreham Hess 
Devore Gilbert 
Crutcher 


of never got the winnin’ habit if Stallin’s 
hadn’t made ’em mad. If he’d of told ’em 
in May that they was a great ball club, 
they’d of laughed at him and kept on 
losin’. He’d of had as much chanct of 
makin’ ’em b’lieve it then as if he’d tried 
to tell ’em Jack Johnson was a blond. 
But he waited till just the right time, 
and then it was easy. 

I will say that the luck had broke agin 
the Braves in the early part o’ the season. 
A whole lot 0’ them games they lost was 
lost by one run, and could of been win 
just as easy if the breaks had of went the 
other way. 

But, boy, they was certainly paid back 
later for what bad luck they had. 
When they finally busted loose, old Joe 
Horseshoes joined ’em and stuck with ’em. 
If one o’ them pulled a boner, it give ’em 
the ball game. If one o’ ’em popped a 
high fly in a pinch, a gale o° wind’d come 
up and blow the ball over the fence. If 


Mann Schmidt Whaling 
Smith Dugey 
Martin Evers 


one o’ them started to steal second, the 
pitch’d be wild. And if one o’ them was 
caught nappin’ off first, the ball’d hit the 
first baseman in the foot and bound into 
the bleachers. O’ course that’s all right; 
the luck goes with a winner. But they 
ans never say they didn’t have plenty 
of it. 


'THEY’S no takin’ it away from’em that 
they played ball, as good ball as was 
ever played in the league. All Stallin’s 
had to do, after he had ’em b’lievin’ they 
was good, was to keep ’em fightin’ mad 
at ev'ry club they run up agin. If the 
Cubs come along, he’d say to’em: “Here’s 
the bunch that give Evers a rotten deal. 
And Hank O'Day says we're a false alarm. 
Go to ’em.” Or, when they was goin’ to 
play the Giants: ‘ Now, boys, we should 
ought to show-s«¢Graw what swell judg- 
ment he’s got. He turned Rudolph loose 
and he canned Gowdy, and he let go o’ 


/ 
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Josh Devore. He says we'll quit under 
fire. How about it?” 

It was the same way with all the other 
clubs; the Braves went at ’em all as if 
they was personal enemies; they played 
their whole schedule, from the eek of 
August on, as if it was a World’s Serious 
agin some club they was sore at, and they 
cleaned up on clubs, clubs that looked 
better than them on paper, by hatin’ ’em 
all the w’ile and fightin’ ’em ev’ry minute. 

Hub Perdue wouldn’t of felt comf’table 
with the Braves if he’d stuck with ’em; he 
couldn’t never of got mad enough to play 
their kind o’ game. They not only got 
mad, but they stayed mad, till the St. 
Louis club and the Giants and the Cubs 
pre up and the pennant was their’n. 

“hen, natu’lly, they done a little smilin’; 
not much, though. Stallin’s seen to it 
that they was properly riled up before 
they tackled the Athaletics. He’d saw 
em perform when they was cheerful and 
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Gowdy, who was goin’ to be pie for Mack’s pitchers, done more clean-up 
hittin’ in them four days than Baker’d did in three World’s Serious 


he'd saw ’em when they was sore. And 
he knowed they wasn’t the kind that can 
laugh and play ball. 


HAT?’S why he picked that scrap with 
Connie Mack about the groun’s; any- 
way, I figure it that way. If Connie’d 
said, “Sure, you can have ’em all after- 
noon,” Stallin’s prob’ly would of said he 
wanted ’em at night, and then he’d of 


raved and stamped round and hollered, 
“What do you think o’ Mack! He won't 
give me the groun’s at night.” I may 
have the wrong dope there, but I'd bet 
a little Im right if they was any way to 
pervs it. I’m givin’ Stallin’s credit for 

ein’ that smart. He -eted madder than 
he really was and hi ll club got mad 
from sympathy. “We'll fix em for that,” 
they says to themself; “we'll get back at 


’em for crossin’ our manager.” 


And I 
guess they “got back at ’em.” 

A club that done what the Braves done 
should ought to get full credit. They’s 
no denyin’ that they made a sucker out o° 
the National League, and then went 
ahead and made a rummy out o’ the 
Athaletics. They done all this and you 
got to hand it to’em. But between I and 
you, I think that when Stallin’s told ’em 
they was the best ball club he ever seen, he 
was stretchin’ it a little. For all I know, 
they may of played the best ball that 
was ever played, from August Ist on. 

But I don’t b’lieve that if they was 
the best club in hist’ry, they could of 
kept that fact so well hid durin’ the first 
half o last season. You can argue that 
they didn’t hit their stride till August. 
But how do you know which is their 
right stride—the gait they was goin’ in 
May or the gait they was goin’ in October? 
They’s nothin’ in their official averages to 
show that they was a bunch 0’ Ty Cobbs. 

I couldn’t come out and say they was 
great and I couldn’t come out and say 
they was rotten. They looked great at 
one stage o’ the race and rotten at another. 
But they looked great at the right time, 
and they continued lookin’ great after 
they once got started, till they brought 
home the bacon and all the other meat in 
the slaughter house. 


ESULTS is what counts in baseball 

as in everthing else. So goin’ on 
results, the Braves is champions o’ the 
world and the best ball club in captivity. 
They grabbed the big dough and all the 
honors, and I can’t take "em away from 
’em. Not that I'd like to, because I was 
tickled to death to see em come through. 
It was good for the game to have ’em 
cop, and, besides that, they’re good fellas. 
So, as I say, let ’em have all the honors, 
and welcome. 

But I can’t help thinkin’ sometimes 
that it was the fightin’ spirit and the 
foxiness o’ their manager and their own 
temperment, or whatever you call it, 
that grabbed for ’em, rather than any 
phenomenal ball playin’ ability. The 
ability was there, o’ course, or they 
couldn’t of showed it. What I'm tryin’ 
to get at is that this bunch, in order to 
win, had to play their best ev’ry minute, 
where some other clubs could let up onct 
in a wiile and still win. 

Take the Athaletics for example. With 
their hittin’ and fieldin’ strength, which 
you can find in black and white in the 
record books, they could ease up now and 
then without it bein’ fatal. They could 
just play normal, or a little worse than 


~ normal, and still be goin’ good enough to 


cash in. 

But a club like the Braves has got to 
keep goin’ at their top speed or they're 
li’ble to get bumped. When your best 
hitters ain’t up in the .300 class and when 
you only got two or three men whose 
records shows them to be stars, it means 
that you can’t loaf none. You got to 
make up for natural weaknesses by 
hustlin’. I. say the Braves won by 
hustlin’ and fightin’ rather than because 
they was a aggregation o’ world-beaters. 

I says the same thing to a bug the other 
day and he got sore at me. “You're not 
givin’ em credit,” he says. I think I am 
givin’ ’em credit. A club that cops in 
spite of a few weaknesses has did more 
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than a club that cops because they’s no 
other club in their class. Ain’t that right? 
Well, then, how can anybody say I’m 
holdin’ out on ’em? 


HE kind o’ men that can do their best 
in a pinch is the kind that’s most 
valu’ble in baseball or anywheres else. 
They’re worth more than the guys that’s 
got all the ability in the world but can’t 
nd it when they want it. I say the 
Braves is the kind that can do things 
when they’ve got to. Is that knockin’ 
em? 

But just s’pose somebody’d ast you 
last Fourth o’ July to set down and pick 
out the strongest ball club you could 
think of; s’pose somebody’d gave you a 
million dollars to spend on a whole team 
©’ stars and you was to select ’em for 
the Fed’ral League, say. How many o’ 
them Braves would you of grabbed off? 

Even after Stallin’s had made them 
trades and bought them other fellas, how 
many of ’em would you of wanted? We’ll 
say you was ordered to get four pitchers. 
Would ou of tooken Rudolph and James 
and Tyler for three of em? Would you of 
chose any of their outfield, or their 
catchers? Would you of made a try for 
big Schmidt, their first baseman, or Deal, 
their third baseman, or would you of went 
after Red Smith, when Stallin’s landed 
him, in pref’rence to all other third 
sackers? You might of hooked Maran- 
ville and maybe Evers. But who else 
would you of wanted off o’ that club? 

They’s a lot © smart guys runnin’ 
round now that says they picked the 
Braves, picked ’em to win the pennant 


and then picked ’em to win the big serious. 
But I bet you couldn’t buy a ticket from 
Terre Haute to Evansville with the money 
that any smart baseball man won on ’em. 
Because smart baseball men don’t pick 
agin their own judgment. They'd prob’] 
have a better pickin’ average if the did. 
But they don’t. It ain’t haast 4 
course, before the World’s Serious started, 
a lot o National Leaguers says they 
thought the Braves’d win. But they says 
that because they didn’t want to knock 
their own league. 

I was talkin’ to a National League man, 
and a wise one, too, along about the first 
o’ September. 

“Well,” I says, “what do you think o° 
them Braves?’ 

“Well,” he says, “they're goin’ along 
some. But between I and you, I don’t see 
how they can keep it up. Them pitchers 
is li’ ble to crack, and what else has he got, 
when you come right down to it? He’s 
got the best little shortstop in the league 
and one o’ the best second basemen in the 
business. And the rest of ’em’s all dis- 
cards. The most you can say about his 
outhelders is that they’s lots of ’em. 
Connolly’s hittin’ like a fool and the rest 
of ’em is playin’ better ball than they ever 
played anywheres else. 

“When he traded Perdue for Whitted 
and Cather, they wasn’t neither club got 
the worst of it or the best of it. Little 
Moran’s a good outfielder, but if he was 
to take a ball in his hand he couldn’t hit 
it past the infield. If Josh Devore was as 
good as he used to be, McGraw’d still have 
him. If Schmidt had of been a great 
first baseman, Connie Mack would of 


grabbed him; he gets all the good ones 
that’s in Baltimore. Deal couldn’t stick 


with the Detroit club even when they was 
hard up for infielders. ‘Red’ Smith 
wasn’t good enough for Brooklyn. Mc- 


Graw had Gowdy a long w’ile and give 
him up. They may keep goin’ a week or 
two longer, or they may be even lucky 
enough to win the pennant. But if they 
do and the Athaletics gets a hold of ’em, 
Good Night.” 


ES, sir! Thats what a National 

Leaguer says to me, and he was on the 
square with it. I ain’t sayin’ who it was, 
because we wasn’t talkin’ for publication. 
But he’s a good, wise fella and he’s saw 
a lot o’ baseball. I’d take his dope as 
quick as anybody else’s, because he’s 
usu'lly right. But this time he was wrong 
and he wasn’t lonesome at that. 

Schmidt played just as good a first base 
as anybody could. Smith went like a 
house afire. Moran, who couldn’t hit one 
out o’ the infield, busted up ball games 
with his long wallops. Devore looked 
better than when MaGraw had him. 
Deal got into the World’s Serious and cut 
a big gash. Gowdy kept gettin’ better and 
better and finally lit into them Athaletic 

itchers as if they was sloppin’ ’em up to 
im in battin’ practice. And the Boston 
pitchers ain’t cracked yet. 

As for the guys Stallin’s got in the trade 
with St. Louis, I’d like to know what he’d 
of did without "em. He’d of got along 
some way, though. He wouldn’t of 
stopped for a couple o’ ball players more 
or less. 


(Continued on page 66) 


John Evers ain’t through laughin’ yet. 


figured it. 
reasons why they wasn’t. 


The whole bus’ness was nuts for him. The Chicago club’d 
canned him out o’ the managin’ job and tried to make him look like a boob; that’s the way he 


Well, he was in the World’s Serious and the Cubs wasn’t and he was one o’ the main 
He’d been pushed away from a big sal’ry and he’d fell into a gold mine 


Bringing Home the Bacon 


By ELMER E. FERRIS 


HEN a man has donesome- 

thing worth-while in the 

world he finds a large ele- 

ment of satisfaction in re- 

turning to the scene of his 
former activities. It affords a pleasant 
contrast between the past and the present 
and offers an excellent opportunity to 
talk about it. 

When Billy Thomas stepped off the 
train and headed up the street toward 
his former boarding house he was in a 
complacent and expectant mood. He 
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had just completed his first trip as a 
traveling salesman and in his pocket was 
a recent letter from his firm congratulat- 
ing him upon his work. He had a good 
appetite for supper and was sure to meet 
all the boys again. They had wished 
him all kinds of good luck when he 
started away on the trip, and they would 
be eager to learn how he had made it go. 
He had pictured the scene out when he 
was coming in on the train, and when he 
arrived at the boarding house the situa- 
tion worked out very much as he had 
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anticipated. The boys were delighted to 
see him. He occupied his old seat at the 
table. Some of the fellows who had seen 
the ball game that afternoon described 
it in detail. The home team won. Life 
seemed good. 
“Gee, fellows, it’s great to get back to 
the old hash foundry,” said he after the 
table had been cleared. 
“Say, Billy, tell us about your trip,” 
requested George Robbins. 
“Yes, and don’t give us an 


nd y hot air,” 
suggested Tom Morrison. “ 


oes sales- 
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“Why, caffeine is what puts the kick into coffee. 
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In one of those big Eastern colleges a professor 


has been experimenting on coffee, and he claims that four grains of caffeine a day helps a man 
out in great shape. Now it’s dollars to doughnuts that the particular blend in B. & B. coffee 
produces just the right proportion of caffeine, see? I’m going to pull off some coffee stunts with 


that caffeine stuff that will make these other guys look like pikers! 


manship look as good as it did before you 
tackled it?” 

“ Better,” asserted Billy. “I can prove 
it,” and he produced a letter from his 
company which he showed to the boys, 
and which read as follows: 


Dear MrR. Tuomas: Wewishtocongratulate 
you on the results of your trip. It will no 
doubt gratify you to learn you are doing as 
well as any of our men on their first trip. We 
shall express our appreciation in a more sub- 
stantial way if you keep the work up, as we 
think you will. Very truly, 

Boyp & BıpweLL C. & S. M. 


“Gee, ya made a home run right off 
the bat, didn’t you!” commented George. 
“Yes, I did—not. I got my bumps 


good and plenty. Say, didn’t Matty 


have the Indian sign on the Pittsburghs 
yesterday, though? They won’t head 
the Giants off this year.” 

“Never mind the Giants, Billy. Tell 
us about your trip.” 

“Why, that letter tells the story, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Nix; what we want is details. What 
was your first town? What did you do?” 


E ELL, when I took the train here 

that day I felt pretty new. A 
new job and a new suit of clothes and a 
new sample case—I wished I could rub 
some of the varnish off. I didn’t feel 
any too cocky either. Here’s a funny 
thing: when a fellow reaches a position 
that he has been wanting for years, why, 
the responsibility gets his goat. When 


You watch my smoke” 


I took my seat in the train all I could 
think of was this: ‘Now you've got there 
it’s up to you to make good’.” 

“Its that way with everything,” in- 
terrupted Robbins. “Jim Ritchie told 
me that when he came in from the bushes 
and signed up with a league team he got 
cold feet right away thinking about facing 
those league batters and—’ 

“Oh, can the baseball, George, we want 
to hear from Billy,” said Morrison. 

“Sure, but I was just corroborating 
him. Go ahead, Billy—shoot.” 

“It occurred to me,” continued Billy, 
“that I didn’t know the hotels at my 
first town, so I asked a traveling man 
about them. He said to stop at the 
Leland. I asked him what the rates were 
and he said three and a half up. I asked 
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him if there wasn’t some 
good two and a half hotel 
in town, and he said, ‘Yes, 
the Commercial is a pretty 
good hotel—but, see here, 
isn’t this your first trip?’ 
‘That’s right,’ I said. 
thought so,’ said he, ‘and 
let me give you a pointer. 
Put up a good front. If you 
stop at a second-class hotel 
people will think you’ve got 
a second-class house, or 
that you’re a second-class 
man.” ‘Well, you bet, I’ve 
got a first-class house,’ 
said, ‘I represent the Boyd 
& Bidwell Coffee & Spice 
Mills.” 

“‘ Yes, that’s a good com- 
pany, said he, ‘and you 
don’t want to cheapen them 
by traveling second-class. 
Another thing—be good to 
your stomach. A first-class 
hotel has got better food 
and it is better cooked and 
the rooms are more com- 
fortable. A man can sell 
more goods when he feels 
comfortable. There is a 
whole lot in appearances, 
too. The only man who can 
afford to travel second-class 
is a man who has made 
his reputation and got there. 
Take old Burnham, the boot 
and shoe man—he has been 
going up this line for twenty years and 
sells everybody. He goes around in his 
shirt sleeves. Why that old guy could 
sleep in a haymow and feed on crackers 
and cheese, and people would call it 
eccentricity; but you can’t afford to be 
eccentric—not yet. You must do the 
proper thing.” ‘But a new man ought 
to keep his expenses reasonable,’ I said. 
‘Sure, keep them reasonable, but not 
low,’ said he. ‘You will find this out: 
that if a man comes across with the orders 
his house won’t kick if he travels first- 
class, and if he doesn’t sell the goods why 
a low expense account won’t save him, 
and there you are.’ That sounded like 
good sense, so when I reached my town 
I went to the Leland and asked for a 
three and a half rate.” 

“Say, half a week’s board for just one 
day at a hotel! That’s going some,” 
observed Tom. 


“(ÇURE; you’ve got to put up the 
+J mazuma when you travel on the 
road,” continued Billy. “It was late 
in the evening and I went to bed early. 
I felt a little lonesome and wished it was 
morning so I could go to work. I got 
up early next morning and hung around 
the hotel for an hour after breakfast 
waiting for the merchants to open up 
their stores. I thought I would get the 
jump on any competitors that might be 
in town, see? Well, about half past 
eight I took my sample case and started 
out. The first store Í went to was owned 
by a man named Bell. He wasn’t in. 
He owns a farm and had gone out there 
for the day. I talked with his head clerk 
and found out all I could about the 
business, and right there a scheme popped 
into my head that I’m carrying out—a 
card index scheme. See here,” and Billy 


“You wait till your pin feathers have 
sprouted before you crow so loud” 


opened his grip and took out a package 
of cards. “Now here is the card about 
Bell’s store: ‘Good stock—well kept— 
advertises—buys Crown Coffee, Merriam 
& Flint—good baking powder trade—no 
specialty—sell him phosphate—stand in 
with Caldwell—baseball—fishing.’ Of 
course after a while a fellow won’t need 
these cards, but they’re a good thing on 
the start. I can get our phosphate bake 
ing powder into that store. Caldwell, 
the clerk, is a baseball bug, and likes to 
fish too. Iam going fishing with him next 
month. 

“The next store I siruck was Graham 
& Jones. Old Graham does the buying. 
He was busy and grouchy and hardly 
looked at me. He just grunted when I 
told him I represented the Boyd & Bid- 
well people. Well, I thought of a piece 
of advice in that book on ‘Handy Sales- 
manship’ that I had been studying where 
it said, ‘When dealing with a busy man it 
is well to be pointed and direct. Have 
your proposition all formulated and urge 


it upon him for a quick decision.’ I saw 
that Graham wouldn’t spend any time 
getting acquainted, so I jumped right 
into my proposition. ‘See here, Mr. 


Graham,’ said I, ‘that B & B coffee makes 
the best kind of a leader. Pll put you in 
two drums at twenty-five.’ ‘You will, 
willyou?’ ‘Sure,’ Isaid, ‘and I'll getit here 
in less than four days. What do you say?’ 
‘Nothing doing,’ said he, and he turned 
his back on me and wouldn’t give me 
even a chance to say another word. Now 
wouldn’t that jar you?” . 

“ Didn’t it make you feel punk, Billy?” 


“VES, pretty punk. Then I went on a 
little farther, as they say in the story 
books, and went into a place kept by a 
man named Cushman. He seemed like 


anice sociable fellow and 
acted as if he was glad to 
meet me. ‘Oh, yes,’ he said, 
‘I know the Boyd & Bidwell 
firm, a good firm, excellent 
firm. Yes, yes, so you repre- 
sent those people, do you?’ 
That looked like a pretty 
good starter, and I told him 
about our B & B coffee. He 
had heard about it and 
agreed that it was a corking 
good coffee. ‘Oh, yes,’ he 
said, ‘that is a well-known 
brand, an excellent grade; 
yes, indeed.’ I thought it 
was all over but the shout- 
ing, so I pulled out my order 
book. ‘Let me send you u 
a couple of drums,’ said i 
‘No, not to-day, no,’ he 
said. ‘I’m well supplied 
just now. Come in again 
some other time; yes, some 
other time.’ You see he was 
one of these mushy devils 
that agrees with everything 
you say till you get down 
to the real point, and then 
backs up and leaves you 
right where you started. | 
believe I prefer an old 
groucher like Graham. You 
can tell where he stands, 
anyhow. 

“I went back to the hotel 
and sat down and thought 
a while. I wondered what 
was the matter. Then I remembered 
another thing in that book, where it said 
that a good plan sometimes is to give a 
buyer some advice about how to build up 
his trade. It struck me that I had been 
too easy. I ought to kick in with more 
confidence and put up more chest; so | 
went down to a big store where they had 
a grocery department, the Smith & 
Grainger Company—Mr. Grainger does 
the buying. He was a pretty good 
listener and let me do all the talking. I 
told him how he could get the coffee trade 
of that town by making a leader of our 
B & B brand, and I gave him some tips 
on the best way to advertise it. I was 
handing him out a line of advice that 
sounded pretty nifty to me, but all ar 
once he butted in. ‘See here, young man,’ 
said he, ‘I have been in business here for 
eighteen years. You wait till your pin 
feathers have sprouted before you crow 
so loud,’ and he walked off and left me.” 

“Gee, that was a stomach-punch, Billy, 
wasn’t it?” 


“QURE, he was dead on to me. I made 

J three other calls and didn’t sell a 
thing. It was noon by that time, and I 
went back to the hotel for dinner. I 
didn’t have any appetite either. The 
bill of fare was about a foot long. They 
put on lots of style at that hotel, and it 
made me tired. I didn’t give the waiter 
any tip either—that tip business looked 
like a hold-up. Three fifty a day was 
beginning to leak pretty big, too. After 
dinner I struck up a conversation with a 
traveling man, a hardware salesman. He 
asked me if it was my first trip. Say, 
there isn’t any use for a new salesman to 
try and hide it any more than for a new 
married couple. Vout motions give you 
away. I told him yes, it was my first 
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trip, and I hadn’t made a sale all the 
forenoon. 

“**That’s nothing,’ said he; ‘I didn’t 
sell a thing for two days when I started 
out.’ ‘Didn’t it get your goat?’ I asked. 
“Well, I didn’t feel any too gay over it,’ 
he said, ‘but I believed I could sell goods 
and I kept hammering away till I got 
them coming. I’ve got a pretty good 
trade now. I have been at it eight years, 
and let me tip you off to the most im- 
portant thing in salesmanship—just keep 
plugging. I got a new motto lately. I 
went to a theater and heard a play called 
“You Never Can Tell.” It didn’t have 
anything to do with business, but the 
title stuck in my craw and it occurred 
to me that it was a mighty good motto 
for a salesman. You see, Mr. Thomas, 
people don’t always buy goods on logic. 
Half the orders you get is where the buyer 
just takes a notion to give it. Of course 
your goods and prices have got to be 
right, but half the time it’s the personal 
element that turns the scale—you never 
can tell. The way to do is to go after 
everything, like Hal Chase plays first 
base, see? And you can bet your bottom 
dollar that things are so constituted that 
a hard day’s work will get results in the 
end.’ 

“That sounded pretty good, and I 
went out and bucked into it again. I 
went to all the rest of the grocery stores 
in town except one, and I didn’t sell a 
cent’s worth. When five o’clock came I 
was dog-tired and not a scratch on my 
new order book. That didn’t look much 
like a home run right off the bat, George.” 

“More like a string of goose eggs,” 
assented George. 


“WELL I went up to the hotel and 
I was feeling— Say, you can 
talk about optimism, but you take it from 
me, when a man is out to sell goods it’s 
a mighty sight easier to be optimistic 
when he’s getting orders than when he’s 
getting it in the neck. Just as I was 
going into the hotel I thought about that 
hardware man’s motto. You see, that 
store that I didn’t tackle, the Hoadley 
Supply Company, was the biggest one in 
town, and the reason I didn’t go there 
was because I heard that old Hoadley was 
the hardest man in town to sell, and that 
he was a terror to traveling men. Sits all 
over them, see? I thought if I couldn’t 
sell those other merchants I certainly 
couldn’t sell him, and I had been sat on 
enough for one day; but I said to myself, 
‘Oh, well, you never can tell,’ so I hiked 
back to that store. 

“When I went in and saw what a bi 
first-class place it'was I got cold feet. 
decided that I wouldn’t try to sell 
Hoadley anything but would just get 
acquainted with him. He had been 
having a busy day and had just sat down 
in his office to rest a little. He invited 
me to take a seat. He was a big fellow 
with bushy eyebrows and a sharp eye 
that looked right through you. ‘So you 
want to sell me some goods,’ said he. 
‘Well, I don’t want anything.’ 

“I thought I would be frank with him 
so I told him that I hadn’t any idea of 
selling him anything. ‘This is my first 
trip,’ said I, ‘and this is my first town. 
I’ve been working here all day and haven’t 
sold a thing. If I can’t sell these other 
merchants I don’t see how I could sell 


ou.’ ‘Then why did you come in here?’ 

e asked. ‘I thought it wouldn’t do any 
harm to get acquainted,’ I said, ‘and 
maybe you'll give me a little advice.’ 
‘What about?’ he asked. ‘Why about 
business—how to sell goods. I guess I 
need some.’ ‘Oh, well,’ said he, ‘this 
matter of selling goods, Mr. Thomas, is 
something that every man must work out 
for himself. Advice isn’t of much ac- 
count. Of course there are some general 
principles. I buy most of my goods from 
men that I have found to be square— 
men that look after my interests as well 
as their own and men who represent good 
concerns. A salesman’s way of talkin 
up his goods doesn’t count with me. ji 
know what I want and where I want to 
get it.’ 

“T asked him how long he had been in 
business there, and he began to tell me 
how he came to that town thirty years 
ago without a cent and went to work in a 
grocery store. When a man sits down 
to rest after a day’s work he gets kind of 
mellow and confidential, and old Hoadley 
told me how he had built up that big 
business. I asked him a question oc- 
casionally, but I didn’t say a word about 
selling him any coffee, or anything, for 
I didn’t think there would be much use. 


he said, ‘So you are with 
the Boyd & Bidwell Company. You 
have a good house. I bought a shipment 
of their B & B coffee once about nine 
years ago.” ‘Didn’t you like it?’ I asked. 
“Yes, it was good coffee,’ said he. ‘How 
do you sell it now?’ I told him twenty- 
five cents, and I asked him why he didn’t 
keep on using it. He said he got a better 
deal from the Merriam & Flint mills on 
their Crown brand. ‘It wasn’t any 
better coffee,’ said he, ‘but I got a better 
price. I’ve been using that brand ever 
since; but here is a fact about a coffee 
blend: it may be kept right up to grade, 
but in time people seem to grow taste- 
tired. I have had some complaints 
lately about that coffee.’ He took out 
his knife and sharpened a lead pencil and 
handed it to me, and told me he wanted 
me to do some close figuring on one 
thousand pounds of B & B coffee with a 
chance of getting a standing order. 


“AS SOON as I could get my breath I 
told him I knew the lowest price the 
company would make on a big standing 
order—twenty-four cents. ‘All right, 


aly 


he said, ‘send along five hundred pounds 
at once and the other five hundred in 
(Continued on page 85) 


“Well, say—when I put that order down in my book and 
started back to the hotel I didn’t know which end I was on” 


Personally Conducted 


LL this happened in June, 1909, 
so that it may well be called 
ancient history now; and in 
the family we have got so used 
to the memory that it no longer 

seems fantastic. But when I sat at my 
nephew’s dinner table the other night 
and beheld the humorous incredulity 
with which the rest of the guests re- 
ceived the opening words of his story, 
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it rushed upon me that here was a 
vivid instance of truth being stranger 
than fiction. 

“Its some kind of a sell, I suppose, 
Harry,” said one young man. “Pll be 
the goat. Goon. What do I have to say 
or ask?” 

My nephew has recently married and— 
but this is not in any sense the record of 
how that sentimental event came to pass. 


No, this is merely the plain tale of how 
we all took my young friend Hester Dent’s 
Aunt Hannah to New York City and put 
her on the “S. S. Utopia, Trans-Pontine 
Line, Pier X, Sailing June 19”—an in- 
scription which, if familiarity has any- 
thing to do with it, will be found engraved 
on my heart, like “Calais” on the Tudor 
queen’s. It was more of an adventure 
than the bald statement implies. 


i 


In the beginning I took a hand out of 
sheer good will, and because it rather 
amused me. Harry’s connection with it 
can only be explained on the romantic 
theory that there is such a thing as Fate; 
and Hester herself had no choice. Her 
father was too busy to go; her mother is 
a semi-invalid; so the duty of shipping 
her Aunt Hannah to Europe devolved 
upon her, willy-nilly. 

“And you know, Mrs. Wyatt,” she 
said to me cheerfully, “it’s not by any 
means a dreadful affliction to have to go 
to New York. Of course I do feel a good 
deal of responsibility about Aunt Hannah, 
but she’s standing the trip all right and 
I’m sure I can attend to getting her and 
her baggage on the steamer without any 
trouble.” 

She confided this to me when we met 
in the sleeping car, traveling east. The 
Dents and I had had a pleasant acquaint- 
ance for years; I knew Hester rather 
vaguely—as I know most of the young 
girls—for one of last season’s débutantes, 
and her aunt as that energetic and well- 
` preserved old lady who was so active in 
” the Woman’s Guild of St. Peter's. I 
f daresay whatever ideas they associated 


with me were even mistier. How queer 
that seems now! 

“Tve been in New York often enough 
to know Fifth Avenue and Broadway 


pretty well,” Hester went on. “One 
doesn’t go anywhere else much. I’ve got 
about a million errands, shopping, you 
know. You may think you're very well 
dressed at home, but you never know 
what you're going to look like in New 
York. I had to get ready in an awful 
hurry— Papa expected to take Aunt 
Hannah on, until the last minute. I don’t 
look like a jay, do I, Mrs. Wyatt—to go 
to the Waldorf, you know?” 


RAGEDY was in her tone, and I 

hastened to assure her that her looks 
were above reproach. In fact, I was 
thinking with provincial pride that the 
Waldorf would seldom see anything in 
better taste than Hester with her travel- 
ing suit of reserved elegance, not to 
mention her correct satchel and silk 
umbrella, matched to the costume, rolled 
compactly in the smartest possible fashion, 
with a long crook handle, on which ap- 
peared a trifle of carving. “My dear,” 
said I, “you look like a fashion plate!” 


“Oh, not so bad as that, I hope! I 
asked my brother Bob what sort of im- 
pression I would make on a hotel clerk, 
and he said I was a peacherino. Wasn’t 
that what Bob called me, Aunt Hannah?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, your mother’s 
correcting Bob all the time,” said Aunt 
Hannah absently. She was rummaging 
in her valises (she had three) and it was 
evident that her mind was too occupied 
with the matter in hand to spare a thought 
for anything else. “‘ Hester, do you know 
I can’t find that safety-pocket! I made 
a safety-pocket that fastens up tight to 
put my money in and tie around my waist, 
so as to be perfectly secure,” she explained 
parenthetically to me. “Would you mind 
getting up a minute, Mrs. Wyatt? It 
might be on the seat somewhere. I know 
I put it in this valise, and now I can’t 
find it. I’ve taken everything out twice. 
Do you suppose I could have left it on 
the en I remember I had it in my 
hand when your mother called out to 
know if I hed nay bottle of ammonia, and 
maybe I laid it down when I went to 
look for that—anyhow that’s the last I 
remember about it. Well, if I’ve left it, 
I can’t go, that’s all! It has all my money 
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and my steamer ticket init. TIl just have 
to turn right around in New York and 
come home—or perhaps they will let us 
off the train somewhere—” 

I suggested that a safety-pocket made 
to tie around the waist might possibly be 
tied around the waist. Didn’t she have 
it on? 

“Have it on?” repeated Aunt Hannah 
impatiently. “No, I haven't. What 
would I put it on for now? I have to 
take the ticket out when I get to the 
steamer, and I’m not going to lift up my 
dress skirt before a crowd of men. They’d 
all be running to see my ankles, they 
always do—not my ankles particularly, 
anybody’s, I mean. No, it’s. gone!— 
unless it’s on the floor somewhere. Hester, 
can’t you get down and poke under the 
seat with your umbrella. There! What’s 
that? Oh, it’s nothing but an overshoe— 
Well, if this isn’t too provoking! And I 
made it purposely of bright red silk so 
that it would show wherever we laid 
it down, and we couldn’t overlook it! 
What’s that red thing down there, —I 
can’t stoop, it makes my head swim so,— 
there in the cuspidor, don’t you see?” 

“Its an express tag of some kind,” 
said I, gingerly inspecting it. “Red card- 
board with lettering. Let’s see: ‘S. S. 
Utopia, Trans-Pontine Line, Pier X. 
Sail—’’ 

Aunt Hannah (her name is Mrs. Bowen) 
gave an exclamation. ‘Oh, that’s one of 
my tags!—for the luggage, you know. I 
might need that one— Well, it can’t be 
helped now, I suppose. Can’t you find 
anything under there, Hester? Maybe 
tne porter— Why, if he isn’t honest he 
may have picked up that safety-pocket, if 
I dropped it, and I might have dropped it. 
Never mind looking any more, Hester, 
I’m going to call the porter—” 

Hester arose with the front breadth of 
her skirt decorated with a sort of bloom 
of lint and dust. ‘‘ Better wait a minute, 
hadn’t you, Aunt Hannah?” she said 
anxiously. “Have you looked in your 
little alligator-leather bag?” 

“Why, Hester, I’m positive it’s not in 
that, it’s a waste of time to look. I know 
every single thing that’s in that bag. 
There’s nothing bile my washrag and 
- tooth brush, and two of those big fifteen- 
cent cakes of milk-chocolate, and a pencil 
and some post cards, and one or two other 
little things. Now, it’s no use looking, 
Hester, I know it’s not— Oh, there it is. 
Well, of all things! Now how on earth 
do you suppose it got in there?” 


THE tumult and the shouting died. 
Hester and I collapsed on opposite 
seats and breathed a sigh of relief in 
concert. Then she straightened up with 
a businesslike air and began to brush off 
the front of her dress. We were both of 
us somewhat flushed and tumbled by our 
exertions. My comb had fallen out of my 
hair when I bent down to explore for 
Aunt Hannah, and Hester picked it up 
and restored it to me, with some surprise 
at the warmth of my thanks. I had to 
explain that it was a present from my 
nephew and that I would not have lost 
it “for worlds.” 

“I don’t care to wear it traveling, but 
I want Harry to see it on me. That will 
please the boy, you know.” 

“Yes, of course!” Hester agreed. “Is 
that your nephew Harry Lawrence? I 


don’t know him,” she interrupted herself, 
reddening charmingly, “I’ve never even 
seen him. I only called him by name 
that familiar way because I’ve heard my 
cousin Jimmie Langhorne—you know 
him—talk about Harry Lawrence so much. 
They were at Harvard together. But I 
wouldn’t call Jimmie a boy. He’s awfully 
old—nearly thirty. Maybe it’s not the 
same Mr. Lawrence.” 

“Oh, yes, it is, though. Well, Harry 
isn’t a boy any more either. He’s about 
Mr. Langhorne’s age, I think. But he’ll 
always seem a boy to me, I suppose.” 

She looked at me in unaffected pity. 
“Did you say you were going to visit 
him?” 

“ No, only passing through. But Harry 
knows the train I’m on, and he’s coming 
down to the station to see me. We stop 
there for fifteen minutes. How fast we’re 
going, aren’t we? The car shakes so.” 


“THIS is the fast train, you know. And 
then I think I heard the conductor say 
something about our being a little behind— 
What is it, Aunt Hannah?” 

“Why, I wish you’d just open the suit 
case for me, I never can manage that 
lock.” Mrs. Bowen stood up, quite red 
in the face from her efforts; she had been 
struggling with it for the last half-minute. 
“Im going to put the safety-pocket in 
there,” she announced. “I think it will 
be safer on account of the suit case being 
so hard for anybody to open and get into, 
don’t you?” 

“I don’t believe it’s a very good plan 
to put the safety-pocket in so many 
different places one after the other, Aunt 
Hannah,” the girl expostulated patiently. 
“You may not remember which one it’s 
in, and then you'll be sure you've lost it 
again.” 

“Good gracious, Hester, you talk as if 
I hadn’t any sense, or my memory was 
failing, or something,” said the old lady 
tartly. “TIl put it in one of these pockets 
in the lid—there, so! Now, it’s in the 
left-hand corner of the right-hand pocket, 
we must all remember that. You'll re- 
member too, won’t you, Mrs. Wyatt, so 
there can’t possibly be any trouble or 
uncertainty about it, if we all charge our 
minds with it. The right-hand corner of 
the left-hand pocket. That’s all fixed.” 
And, having got this matter settled to her 
satisfaction (for the time being, at any 
rate) Aunt Hannah, in the safety of whose 
safety-pocket I was beginning to be deeply 
interested, went to sleep with a pillow in 
the corner of her seat, and Hester and I 
fell back on our magazines. 

Journeying eastward from our sec- 
tion of the country you reach that city 
of the Middle West which I shall call 
here Harrystown (indeed it is by that 
name that I generally think of it) at about 
three o’clock in the afternoon—the “rush 
hour,” presumably, for there are always 
a dozen other trains screeching up and 
down bewilderingly. “You want to be 
careful,” I warned Hester, as she stood 
up declaring her intention of taking a 
breath of fresh air and a stroll outside. 
“The first thing you know you'll be lost 
in this labyrinth of a place. They may 
switch us onto another track, and then 
you'll never find us again in the world.” 

She answered with a laugh that I 
needn’t worry. ‘Don’t tell Aunt Han- 
nah if she wakes up,” she added, with a 


wary glance at the old lady slumbering 
peacefully in her corner. “My things 
will be safe, don’t you suppose? Maybe 
Pd better take my Sahel: though. 
One of them looks just like another.” 
She tucked it under her arm (fateful 
movement—but how were we to know 
that?) and walked off with a gay back- 
ward glance, just as we slid solemnly, 
melodiously tooting, under the vast re- 
verberating arches of the train shed. 1l 
eered anxiously from my window, but 

arry was nowhere in sight. Well, per- 
haps I ought not to have expected him 
to be waiting for me. The place was in a 
wild commotion, people galloping hither 
and thither with that set jaw and far- 
seeing eye peculiar to the American trav- 
eling public. Every track was full. Ah, 
there was Hester, upright and jaunty, 
sauntering along with her umbrella across 
her shoulders. She looked up, waved her 
hand, collided with an unfortunate rush- 
ing madly the other way and nearly put 
his eye out. I saw her going through the 
pantomime of a distressed apology; the 
man was appeased; he grinned. And just 
then someone took me gently by the 
elbows from behind. 

“Well, Aunt Mary!” said the young 
fellow’s deep voice a foot above my head. 

“Oh, Harry! Where were you? I 
didn’t see you.” 

“Got on from the other side. You’re 
right in the middle of a whole bunch of 
trains, and you're late. Dve been waiting 
ten minutes.” He drew out his watch 
which he wore in that fashion young men 
have affected of late, anchored to the 
buttonhole in the lapel of his coat, and 
held it toward me with a scowl of mock- 
ferocity. ‘Ten minutes!” 

“Harry, I’m so sorry,” I began. “I 
wouldn’t have had you take all that time 
from your ofice—’ 

“Tl overlook it for once, although you 
really ought to have got out and helped 
shove the train along,” he said. “< on 
on my vacation now, anyhow, so never 
mind the office. Phew, isn’t it hot!’? He 
sat down on the arm of the seat and 
fanned himself with his straw hat. 


““\ ZOU look very neat and cool, though,” 

said I with pride; and so he did, in 
such a nice summer suit, with such a 
beautiful fragrance of good tobacco about 
it. “Family all well?’ 

He said they were all off at Murray 
Bay. “The thermometer got too high 
for Mother. I’m keeping bachelor’s hall 
by myself— Hello, what’s happening?” 

For at that moment the car gave a 
terrific forward-and-backward jolt, then 
settled down with a groan and began 
slowly to move. In the station bells and 
whistles clamored with renewed vigor. 

“You're being switched, I expect,” said 
Harry, leaning over me to look out. ‘* See 
the girl! Can the girl run? Yes, the girl 
can run! Run, girl, r— Great Scott, 
Aunt Mary, you're going!” he shouted. 
“Here, good-by!” He snatched me 
around the waist, bestowed a rapid kiss 
somewhere in the vicinity of my nose and 
bolted for the door. It was time; we 
were going. There was a kind of resolu- 
tion in the motion of the train, already 
perceptibly increasing in speed, that as- 
sured one of it. I looked after Harry 
fearfully. Why will men jump off cars 
and risk their arms and legs and lives—? 


Personally Conducted, by Mary S. Watts 
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‘*Miss Dent,” said I, ‘‘let me present my nephew, Mr. Lawrence. 


I vow I shall never be able to tell how 
I got to the narrow passage that leads 
to the vestibule where Harry’s light gray 
suit had just disappeared, or what I 
expected to see there. There had been a 
scream, a tingling, jingling crash, a volley 
of excited voices. And by that time I 
was on the spot. 

Nobody was hurt. Nobody was 
stretched out dead. But there stood 
Hester Dent and my nephew Henry Law- 
rence intertwined, wreathed together, 
helpless, the crook of Hester’s umbrella 
sticking out from the midst of them, the 
other end of it jammed through the side 
window, fragments of parti-colored glass 
strewing the floor! 

In the rear the porter gaped, rolling 
wild eyes. And as I stared, the train, 
gathering headway, lurched around a 
curve. Gently we all staggered to one side 
and gently staggered back, Harry spread- 
eagling with his arms to keep from going 
into the broken window, Hester quite 
involuntarily bracing herself against his 


Harry, this is Miss Dent——’’ 


shoulder. Another curve—forward and 
back—all chassez! Hester caught sight of 
me among these evolutions. “‘Oh, Mrs. 
Wyatt, I hooked him, I hooked him!” 
she screamed, in a voice hysterically 
pitched between tears and laughter. “I 
couldn’t help it, I hooked him!” 


“ J—I—I BEG your pardon,” Harry 
stammered, fumbling at his coat. “I 
seem to have tangled my watch chain up 
in the handle of your parasol somehow—-” 
“I did it—I hooked you,” repeated 
Hester. “It’s all my fault. Is your watch 
broken?” 

“Don’t mention it,” Harry jolted out 
vaguely. “If we could just come un- 
tangled—we’re all wound up—” 

“Don’t take your coat of —dontel Just 
a minute!—I can undo it—” 

Another swoop around a curve, the train 
was beginning to go very fast now, sent 
me hurtling down upon them and I mani- 
fested, under the circumstances, remark- 
able presence of mind. 


“Miss Dent,” said I, clutching Harry 
firmly by the ear—this was unintentional, 
I was merely trying to keep my balance— 
“let me present my pp Mr. Law- 
rence. Harry, this is Miss Dent—” 

Once more we charged all together up 
against the glossy paneling of the inner 
partition and once more we reeled across 
to the opposite wall. Yet, even in this 
weird posture the courtesies of life must 
be regarded. Harry hastily snatched off 
his hat with an abrupt movement of the 
arm that caught mea glancing blow on the 
cheekbone and sent my pince-nez flying. 
“Good gracious, Aunt Mary!” he ejacu- 
lated, aghast—and then we all three fell 
back in a paroxysm of senseless laughter. 
The train roared on unconcerned, bearing 
Harry every moment farther away from 
home, trapped and kidnapped by the 
craziest of mischances, and there we 
stood, and laughed and laughed! 

“Ef you'll all jest stop de cake-walk 
a minute, suh,” said the porter with a 
solemn gesture, “Ah think Ah kin recovah 
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de lady’s specs.” And with this, and no 
abatement of his dignity, he got down on 
all fours and groped under steam pipes. 
The conductor appeared in the outer 
doorway, book and pencil in hand. He 
surveyed Harry. “Ticket, sir?” 


“ TT WAS the most extraordinary thing,” 
Harry said to me afterward. “I 
don’t know how it happened. I was 
rushing out—she was rushing in. She 
just managed to scramble on the train, 
ou know, as it started to pull out. 
Bang late, it seems they only stopped 
five minutes instead of fifteen, and that’s 
what put us both wrong. Anyway, we 
collided somehow in the passage, and all 
in a minute we got all snarled up. My 
watch flew out of my pocket and wound 
the chain round the handle of her parasol, 
like a lariat. I didn’t know what had 
happened at first-—I was afraid to move 
for fear of tearing her all to pieces—and 
then the parasol got stuck crossways and 
went through the window, ker-whang!” 

“Well, but, Harry, what are you going 
to do?” 

“Do? Why, nothing. I’ve paid my 
fare and got a berth, and I’m going to see 
it through.” 

I gazed blankly. “But, Harry! Your 
fare where to? Where are you going? 
Can’t you get back home?” 

“Not on this train. And I can’t get 
off—it doesn’t stop between here and 
Albany. If I go that far, I may as well 
finish the trip, seems to me,” he remarked 
lightly. “There's nobody at home to 
worry about me—” i 

“Have you got any money?” I asked 
nervously. “Because if you haven’t, I—” 

He patted my hand soothingly. “Now 
don’t go off at half-cock! I’m all right. 
Trust your Uncle Silas!” said he with 
reassuring disrespect. ‘‘Miss Dent’s a 
nice girl, isn’t she? I thought she took it 
very well, considering how awkward the 
whole thing was—didn’t get mad, I mean, 
or anything, the way some girls would 
have. Nice girl. And pretty, too!” he 
added casually. ‘Is she—er—going to 
stay any time in New York after her 
aunt sails?” 


WE STEAMED (or “electrocuted” 
as Hester called it) into New York 
next morning fully an hour late, so Harry 
informed me privately, concealing the 
motion of looking at his watch, which, 
by the way, did not appear to have 
suffered in the least by its recent athletic 
exploits. 

“Don’t let Aunt Han—I mean Mrs. 
Bowen—know it,” he whispered. “This 
cuts the time a little short for us to get 
to the Waldorf and get breakfast, and 
then down to the steamer. Better not 
tell her, Miss Dent says. From what I’ve 
seen it’s a kind of a stunt getting Aunt 
Hannah billed to Europe.” 

It crossed my mind that he had man- 
aged to see a good deal since three o’clock 
the previous afternoon; we had all got 
surprisingly chummy. Of course for- 
mality would have been absurd, after 
what had happened, and I had been 
rather pleased to notice what a good time 
our young people seemed to be having. 
But now Harry was charging himself 
with all the responsibility for Mrs. Bowen 
and, what was more, he was dragging me 
into it. Apparently he had no idea but 


that I was as much interested as himself. 
“We” must hurry—‘we” must get break- 
fast at the Waldorf! As for Mrs. Bowen, 
she took his attentions quite as a matter 
of course. 

“Im sailing by the ‘Utopia,’ Trans- 
Pontine Line, Pier X, Mr. Lawrence,” 
she said to him as we stepped off the 
train. “Where is Pier X? We'll want 
to go the quickest way.” 

“Well—um—I really can’t say—there 
are a great many, you know.” 

“Why, I thought you said you were 
familiar with New York! Maybe it tells 
on the ticket. Hester, where is the safety- 
aay You know Í gave it to you when 

went out to dress this morning.” 

“Why, no, you didn’t, Aunt Fiannah,” 
said Hester with a blank face. “I haven’t 
seen it since you put it in the suit case 
yesterday.” 

“The suit case? Why, Hester, I never 
put that safety-pocket in the suit case— 
youre entirely mistaken. No, I had it— 

et’s see— I had it—” 

“What the—er—that is, what on earth 
is a safety-pocket?” Harry asked me in 
an undertone. I explained: 

“Well, but,” he said, mystified, “I 
don’t see. What’s the use of a pocket if 
it’s not on you? Oh, don’t get back on 
the car, Miss Dent—let me! A red silk 
bag with strings? All right! I'll find it.” 

Fle vanished into the car on his tour 
of exploration—and presently Mrs. Bowen 
discovered the pocket folded up in her 
kimono. Hester reached up and rapped 
on the window. “The lost is found!” 
she announced solemnly as Harry stuck 
out his head. I heard the two of them 
profanely giggling as they walked behind 
us, all the way out of the depot. 

We must have squandered some of our 
scanty moments, however, for I observed 
Harry fidgeting with his watch once or 
twice on the way to the hotel, and Hester 
interrogating him with an anxious glance. 
“ We—we really ought to order something 
simple that they can get ready quickly,” 
he suggested pleasantly. And acting on 
this hint, Hester and I marched the un- 
suspecting Aunt Hannah to the dressing- 
room and thence to the dining-room on 
the double-quick. To be fair, it was 
Hester herself who lingered somewhat 
unnecessarily before the mirror. 

“T just had to fix my veil,” she said to 
me, taking our seats. “For the Waldorf, 
ve know! Do I look all right, Mrs. 

att? 

arry had been left making arrange- 
ments for ourselves and the baggage to be 
conveyed to Pier X. And I suspect he 
had taken the time to fly across to one of 
the Fifth Avenue haberdashers, for he re- 
appeared indefinably freshened up. “Do 
I look all right, Aunt Mary?” he asked 
in a worried murmur while Hester’s back 
was turned. “For the Waldorf, you 
know?” 


OW, if our two young friends had not 

been so concerned about their several 
toilets, it is possible some of the last 
scenes in this strange, eventful history 
might not have occurred. We should 
have had more time; Harry would have 
taken a longer look at the hackman; Aunt 
Hannah wouldn’t have been so flustered. 
But when was ever foresight equal to 
hindsight? We gobbled down our break- 
fast in a most ungraceful hurry, so that 


the pace at which we were all going soon 
became apparent even to Mrs. Bowen. 

“What’s the matter?” she said in sur- 

rise. “Why, how hungry you all must 

! I can’t take down my coffee scalding 
hot that way.” 

“Im sorry, Mrs. Bowen,” said Harry, 
as guiltily as if it were his fault. “The 
train was a little behind this morning, 
and so—and so—” 

“Are we late? Are we going to lose 
the boat?” cried Aunt Hannah, hopping 
up in a frenzied hurry. “Why didn’t you 
tell me? And we don’t even know where 
Pier X is! We ought to ask somebody. 
Ask that waiter—he’s a Frenchman—he 
must have crossed the ocean. Maybe he 
landed at Pier X. Ask him quick, while 
I get my things on—” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Harry reassur- 
ingly. “We have thirty-five minutes and 
the cabman knows the way.” 

Nevertheless he certainly did hustle us 
out to the carriage; and he was so ab- 
sorbed by the necessity for rapid action 
that he overlooked entirely my mild sug- 
gestion that I didn’t need to go along at all. 


“rMHERE are four seats in the carriage 
anyhow,” said Hester, after we had 
started and the excitement was simmering 
down, influenced by the mere fact of our 
being in motion toward the goal, “and 
it’s nice for you to see Aunt Hannah off. 
Mrs. Marshall will be there, you know, 
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she’s going with Aunt Hannah. 

We were crossing Madison Square at 
the moment, and Aunt Hannah gave a 
sudden exclamation. 

“Hester!” 

“Yes, I see it,” said Hester, craning up 
to look at the figure of Diana. “ Beautiful, 
isn’t—” 

“No, no, I don’t mean that—I mean 
my pocket! Stop him—stop the driver, 
quick!” 

“Good lord!” said Harry, and mopped 
his forehead. “What’s up?” 

“Ileftit! I left it in the dressing-room 
on the marble slab. I remember just how 
it looked, lying there. Tell him to turn 
right straight around!” 

Harry looked at the girl despairingly. 
“Might as well,” said Hester, shrugging. 
“She can’t sail without it. But while we’re 
driving back, you'd better look in the 
valises, hadn’t you, Aunt Hannah? It 
may turn up.” 

“No, it won't. I remember distinctly 
the red silk lying on the marble slab. It’s 
just come over me that I left it there. 

hat’s the matter? Why doesn’t he go 
back?” 

“He will as soon as he understands,” 
said Harry, drawing in his head with a 
scowl. “The fellow’s—” 

“Whash shay, ma’am? Wanna. go 
back?” inquired the hackman, leaning 
over at a dangerous angle and leering 
benevolently at Hester. 

“Yes, go back! Turn around and go 
back!” growled my nephew savagely. ‘* It 
wouldn’t be a bad idea to get another man 
anyhow, if we've the time,” he muttered 
in an aside to me, “this one’s as drunk 
as a boiled owl. I'll report him. It's 
outrageous—” 

“Don’t bustle around that way with 
the things, Hester,” said Aunt Hannah 

eevishly. “There, you've knocked my 
nnet all over to one side!” 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Cap’n Doane, her uncle, edits the paper. 


Frercus MacGrecor is the printer, and 
Nort, the hero, was introduced in the last chapter. 


With this information it is perfectly easy for the new reader to take up the story at this point and enjoy the doings 


of these delightful people. 


Chapter VII 
Phaeton Drives the Chariot of “The Star” 


FIND myself loitering unaccount- 

ably over every memory of those 

days in the office of “The Star.” 

Not a week passed that I did not 

make two or three or more trips from 
my farm to Hempfield, sometimes tramp- 
ing by the short cut across the fields and 
through the lanes, sometimes driving my 
old mare in the town road, and always 
with the problems of Anthy and Nort 
uppermost in my mind. Sometimes 
when I could get away and sometimes 
when I couldn’t (Harriet smiling dis- 
creetly) I went up in the daytime to 
lend a hand in the office (especially on 
press days), and often in the evening I 
went for a talk with Nort or Anthy or the 
old Cap’n, or else for a good comfortable 
silence with Fergus while he sat tipped 
back in his chair on the little porch of the 
office and smoked a pipe or so—and the 
daylight slowly went out, the moist 
evening odors rose up from the garden, 
and the noises in the street pee down. 


S I have said, the incident of the fan 
marked the end of the era of Nort, 

the subdued. From that time onward, 
for a time, it was Nort, the ascendant. 
Yes, Nort, the obstreperous. As I look 


back upon it now I have an amusing 
vision of one after another of us hanging 
desperately to the coat tails of our 
Phaéton to prevent him from driving 
the chariot of “The Star” quite to de- 
struction. 

It was this way with Nort: He had 
begun to recover from the remorse and 
discouragement which had brought him 
to Hempfield. If he had been in the city 
he would probably have felt so thoroughly 
restored and so virtuous that he would 
have sought out his old com- 
panions and plunged with 
renewed zest into the old 
life of excitement. But being 
in the quiet of the country 
he had to find some outlet 
for his high spirits, some 
food for his curious, lively, 
inventive mind. What a 
fascinator he was in those 
days anyway! I think he 
put his spell upon all of us. 
even to a certain extent upon 
Ed Smith—at first. To me 
in particular, who have grown 
perhaps too reflective, too 
Introspective, with the years 
of quietude on my farm, he 


seemed incredibly alive, so that I was 
never tired of watching him. He was 
like the boy I had been, or dreamed I had 
been, and could never be again. 

And yet I did not then accept him 
utterly, as the loyal old Captain had done. 
I was not sure of him. His attitude 
toward life in those days, while I dislike 
the comparison, was similar to that of 
Ed Smith, though the end was different. 
If Ed was looking for his own aggrandize- 
ment, Nort was not the less eagerly in 
pursuit of his own amusement and a 
ure. I had a feeling that he would play 
with us a while because we amused fine 
and when he got tired or bored—that 
would be the end of us. Up to that 


moment Nort had never become really 
entangled with life: life had never hurt 
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him. Things and events were 
like moving pictures, which he 
enjoyed hotly, which amused 
him uproariously, or which bored 
him desperately. 

As fate would have it—Ed 
Smith’s fate—Nort’s opportu- 
nity came in August. It was the 
occasion, as I remember it, of 
some outing of the State Editors’ 
Association, and Ed planned to 
be absent for two weeks. He 
evidently felt that he could now 
entrust the destinies of “The 
Star” for a brief time to his 
associates. But he tore himself 
away with evident reluctance. 
How could “The Star” be safely 
left to the mercies of the old 
Cap’n (who had been its titular 
editor for thirty years) or to 
Anthy (who was merely its 
owner), to say nothing of such 
disturbing elements as Fergus 
and Nort and me? 


A DEEP sigh of relief seemed 
to rise from the office of 
“The Star.” One fancied that 
Dick, the canary, chirped more 
cheerfully, and Fergus swore 
that he found Tom, the cat, 
sleeping in the editorial chair 
within three hours after Ed de- 
parted. As for the Captain, he 
came in thumping his cane and 
clearing his throat with some- 
thing of his old-time energy, and 
even | Anthy wore a different 
look. 

I can see Nort yet leaning 
against the composing stone, 
one leg crossed over the other, 
his bare inky arms folded negli- 
gently, his thick hair tumbling 
about on his head—and amuse- 
ment darkening in his eyes. Fer- 

us was cocked up on a stool 
Ey the cases, the Cap’n, who had 
just finished an editorial further pulver- 
izing the fragments of William J. Bryan, 
was leaning back in his chair comfortably 
smoking his pipe, and Anthy, having 
slipped off her apron, was preparing to go 
home for supper. 

“Well!” exclaimed Nort, drawing a 
long breath, “I never imagined it would 
feel so good to be orfunts.”’ 

The laugh which followed this remark 
was as irresistible as it was spontaneous. 
It expressed exactly what we all felt. I 
glanced at Anthy. She evidently consid- 
ered it her duty to frown upon such dis- 
loyalty, but couldn’t. She was laughing, 
too. i seemed to break the tension and 
bring us all close together. 

It will be seen from this how Nort had 
been growing since he came with us, a 
mere vagabond, to help Fergus. He had 
become one of us. 

“Don’t see how we’re ever goin’ to get 
out a paper,” remarked Fergus. 

This bit of irony was lost on the old 
Captain. 

“Fudge!” he exclaimed indignantly. 
“Get out a paper! We were publishing 
‘The Star’ in Hempfield before ever Ed 
Smith was born.” 

“TI tell you what, Cap’n—and Miss 
Doane,” said Nort, “we ought to get 
out a paper this week that will show 
Ed a thing or two, stir things up a bit.” 
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She turned around quickly—but 
there was no one there to see 


I saw Anthy turn toward him with a 
curious live look in her eyes. Youth had 
spoken to youth. 

“We could do it!” she said with un- 
expected energy. ‘‘We could just do it.” 

Nort unfurled his legs and walked 
nervously down the office. 

“What would you put in her?” asked 
the practical Fergus. 

“Put in her!” exclaimed Nort. “What 
couldn’t you put in her? Put some life in 
her, I say. Stir things up.” 

“T have just written an editorial on 
William J. Bryan,” remarked the Captain 
with deliberation. 


“NAY FATHER always used to say,” 
said Anthy, “that the little things 

of life are really the big things. I didn’t 
use to think so; 1t used to hurt me to see 
him waste his life writing items about the 
visits of the Backuses—you know what 
visitors the Backuses are—and the big 
squashes raised by Jim Palmer, and the 
meetings of the Masons and the Odd 
Fellows; but I believe he was successful 
with ‘The Star’ because he packed it 
full of just such little personal news.” 

“Your father,” I said, “was interested 
in people, in everything they did. It was 
what he as.” 

“T see that now,” said Anthy. 

“And when you come to think of it,” I 


said, “we are more interested 
in people we know, than in peo- 
ple we don’t know. We can’t 
escape our own neighborhoods 
—and most of us don’t want to.” 

“That’s all right,” said Nort; 
“but it seems to me since I’ve 
been in this town that it is just 
the things that are most inter- 
esting of all that don’t get into 
‘The Star.’ Why, there’s more 
amusing and thrilling news about 
Hempfield published every day 
up there on the veranda of the 

empfield House than gets into 
“The Star’ in a month—” 

“T have always said,” inter- 
rupted the Captain, “that the 
basic human interest was poli- 
tics. Politics is the life of the 
people. Politics—” 

Fergus’s face cracked open 
with a smile. 

“We might 
poems.” 

He said it in such a tone of 
ironical humor and it seemed so 
absurd that we all laughed, ex- 
cept Nort. 

ort stopped suddenly, with 
his eyes gleaming! 

“Why not, Fergus?” he ex- 
claimed. “Great idea, Fergus”? 

With that he took up an en- 
velope from the desk. 

“Listen to this now,” he said, 
“it came this morning: the 
Cap’n showed it to me.” 

He read aloud with great 
effect: 


print a few 


A PLEA FOR THE BALLOT 


‘There was a maiden all forlorn, 
Who milked a cow with a crumpled 


She churned the butter, and made 
the cheese, 
And taught her brothers their A 
BC's. 
She worked and scrubbed till her back was 
broke, 
And paid her tax, but she couldn’t vote. 
Oh! you men look wise and laugh us to 
scorn, 
We'll get the ballot as sure as you’re born. 


“T can guess who wrote that!” laughed 
Anthy. “It was Sophia Rhinehart.” 

“You're right,” said Nort, “and I say, 
print it.” 

“Theres awhole drawerful of poetry 
like that here in the desk,” observed the 
Captain. 

“PIL tell you, let’s print it all!” said 
Nort. “This town is full of poetry. 
Let’s let it out. That’s a part of the life 
of Hempfield which ‘The Star’ hasn’t 
considered.” 

For the life of me I could not tell at 
the moment whether Nort was joking or 
not; but Fergus was troubled with no such 
uncertainty. He took his pipe out of his 
mouth, poked down the fire with his 
thumb and observed: 


“Taint poetry” s 
“No,” she said, “it 


Anthy laughed. 
isn’t Bobbie Burns. Fergus measures 
everything by ‘The Twa Dogs’.” 

“Whur’ll ye do better?” responded 
Fergus. 

“No,” said Nort, warming up to his 
argument and convincing himself, I 
think, as he went along, “but I say it’s 
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interesting, and it’s by people in Hemp- 
field, and it’s news. What could be a 
better personal item than a poem by— 
Who was it, Miss Doane?” 

“Sophia Rhinehart.” 

“The poet Sophia! Think of all of 
Sophia’s cousins and uncles and aunts, 
and all the people in Hempfield who will 
be shocked to know that Sophia has 
written a poem on woman suffrage.” 

“That’s what I object to,” boomed the 
Captain, “it’s nonsense.” 


S I LOOK back upon it now, it seems 
absurd, the irresistible way in which 
Nort swept the orfunts of “The Star” 
before him in his enthusiasm. A country 
newspaper office is one of the most 
democratic institutions in the world. The 
whole force, from proprietor down, works 
together and changes work. The editor 
is also compositor, and the compositor 
and office boy are reporters. No one 
poses as having any very superior knowl- 
edge, and it sometimes happens that a 
rinter, like Fergus, eoinforta Gly drawing 
kis regular wages, is better off for weeks 
at a time than the harassed proprietor 
himself. 

Nort drew the poems, a big disorderly 
package of them, out of the editorial 
drawer, and read some of them aloud 
in his best manner, his face gleamin 
with amusement. Occasionally he as 
glance across at Anthy as if for approval. 
Anthy’s face was a study. While it was 
evident that she was puzzled and uncer- 
tain, I could see that Nort was carrying 
her wholly with him. It was the common 
spirit of youth, adventure, daring—the 
common joy of revolt. 

The upshot of the matter was that the 
office worked early and late during the 
next two or three days setting poetry. 
We chose mostly the short poems, includ- 
ing a veritable school of limericks, and 
in each case printed the name of the 


author in good large type. Some of the 
verses, to judge by their appearance, 
must have been in the office for several 
years—from the days of Anthy’s father. 
Anthy’s father had never destroyed the 
verses sent to him; he kept them, but 
rarely printed any of them. He had so 
deep a fondness for human beings, under- 
stood them so well, and Hempfield had 
come to be so much his own family to him, 
that he keptall these curious outreachings 
whether of sorrow, or humor, or of mere 
empty exuberance or sentimentality. 
Often he laughed at them—but he kept 
them. Anthy had much the same deep 
feeling—which the Nort of that time 
could not have understood. She felt that 
there was something not quite sound 
about Nort’s brilliant scheme. but when 
she objected or protested about some 
particular poem Nort always swept her 
away with his eager, “Oh, put her in, 
put her in!” 

For the top of the page Fergus set a 
a heading, proofed it and showed it to 
Nort. 

“Not big enough,” said Nort. “Got 
anything larger?” 

Fens thought he had. and presently 
returned with a heading in regular poster 
type: 

POEMS OF HEMPFIELD 


I can see Nort yet, holding it up for us 
to view, and shouting: 
“Bully boy, Fergus, thať’ll get ’em!” 


E INTRODUCED the poetry with 
a statement that for several years 
“The Star” had received poems, written 
by the citizens of the town and county, 
very few of which had been published. 
We presented them to our readers as one 
expression of the life, thought, and in- 
terests of our town. 
On Wednesday—we went to press 
Wednesday afternoon—Nort came in 
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from dinner with a broad smile on his 
face. 

“Got another poem,” he said 

“Humph,” growled Fergus, who knew 
that he would have to set it up. 

“I stopped at the corner as I came 
along, and old John Tole was standing 
out in front of his store.” Here Nort, 
thrusting both hands into his rear 
trousers pockets, leaned a little back 
and gave a perfect imitation of the 
familiar figure of our town druggist. 
““Mr. Tole,’ I said, “‘The Star’ is 
going to print the poems of Hempfield 
this week. Haven’t you a favorite poem 
you can put in?’ Well, you should have 
seen the old fellow grin. ‘Yes,’ says he, 
‘I’ve got a favor-ite poem.’ I asked him 
what it was. He kept on smiling and 
finally he said: 


“I keep a plaster, in case of disaster, 
And also a pill, in case of an ill’.” 


Nort shook with laughter. 

“George! I wish you could have heard 
him repeat it— ‘And also a pi-ll in case 
of an i-l.” 

i He had the whole office laughing with 
im. 

“I say, let’s put it in ‘The Star!’ ‘John 
Tole’s Favorite Poem.’ What do you 
say, Miss Doane?” 

He stood there such a figure of ir- 
responsible and contagious youth as I can 
never forget. 

“Tole hasn’t favored ‘The Star’ with 
any advertising for over twenty years,” 
observed the Captain. 

“We’ll advertise him anyhow,” said 
Nort. 

And so it went in, at a special place in 
the middle of the page. Fergus grumbled 
and growled, of course, but was really 
more interested and excited, I think, 
than he had been before in years. “ Fer- 
gus’s great idea,” ‘‘Fergus’s_ brilliant 


“Well!’? exclaimed Nort, drawing a long breath, “I 
never imagined it would feel so good to be orfunts’” 
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thought,” was the way Nort referred to 
the printing of the poetry. For two peo- 
ple so utterly unlike, Fergus and Nort 
got an extraordinary amount of amuse- 
ment out of each other. 

In order to make room for the poet 
something else, of course, had to be lett 
out, and partly by chance and partly 
through the antagonism of the Captain 
we omitted two paragraphs that Ed 
Smith had left on the stone for use in 
the next issue of the paper. One was a 
flattering comment on the new electric 
light company that was about to suppl 
Hempfield and other near-by towns wit! 
current. 

“Seems to me,” said Fergus, “weve 
had enough electric light news for a 
while.” 

“Cut her out, then,” said Nort, as 
though he owned the paper. 

The other was a cleverly worded para- 

raph about the candidacy of a certain 

D. J. McCullum for the legislature. 
When the Captain saw it he snorted with 
indignation. 

“A regular old Democrat!” he ex- 
claimed. “Now what was Ed Smith 
thinking of—putting a piece like that in 
the paper?” 

e little knew what consequences were 
to follow upon a matter so apparently 
trivial as the omission of these few sticks 
of type from “The Star.” 

At last the forms were locked, and Nort 
and Fergus carried them over to the 

ress. It was an exciting occasion. 

ergus at the press! 


peau Fergus contents himself by 
going about wearing his own crown 
of stiff red hair, but on press days he 
takes down an antique derby hat, the 
rim of which long ago disappeared. 
Small triangular holes have been cut in 
the crown for ventilators and the outside 
is decorated with dabs of vari-colored 
rinters’ ink. This bowl of a helmet 
ergus sets upon his head, tilted a little 
back, so that he looks like a dervish. 
He now selects a long black cigar—it is 
only on press days that he discards his 
precious pipe—and having lighted it holds 
it in his mouth so that it points upward 
at an acute angle. He avoids the smoke 
which would naturally rise into his left 
eye by inclining his head a little to one 
side. He tinkers the rollers, he examines 
the ink wells, he tightens in the forms. 
He is very dignified, very sententious. It 
is an important occasion when Fergus 
oes to press. At last, when all is ready, 
Focus stands upright for a moment, a 
figure of power and authority. 

“Let ’er go,” he says presently. . 

Nort pulls the lever: the fly moves 
majestically through the air: the rollers 
clack, and the very floor shakes with the 
emotion, the pain, of producing a free 
press in a free country. 

But it is only for one or two impressions. 
Fergus suddenly raises his hand. 

“Stop her, stop her,” he commands, 
and when she has calmed down, Fergus, 
comparing the imprint with the form, 
and armed with paste pot and paper, or 
with block and mallet, adds the final 
artistic touches. 

Sometimes, sitting here in my study, 
if I am a little lonely I have only to call 
up the picture I have of Fergus at the 
press, and I am restored and comforted 


by the thought that there are still 
pleasant and amusing things in this 
world. 

So we printed off the famous issue 
containing the poetry of Hempfield—and 
folded and mailed the papers. Nort, 
working like a demon, was the soul of the 
office. He made the work that week seem 
more interesting and important; he made 
an adventure and a romance out of the 
common task of a country printing-office. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Nort and Anthy 


r WAS on this night, after the last 
copy of the edition had been disposed 
of, that Nort walked home for the first 
time with Anthy. He carried it off 
perfectly. When she was ready to go— 
remember just how she looked, her 
slight firm figure pausing with hand on 
the door, the flush of excitement and 
interest still in her face. 
_ “Good-night, everybody,” she was say- 
ing. 
i Well, we’ve printed a paper this week, 
anyhow,” said Nort. 

Anthy laughed: she had a fine clear 
laugh, not loud, but sweet, the kind of a 
laugh one remembers long afterward. 

“Hold on, Miss Doane,” said Nort, 
starting up suddenly, as if the thought 
had just occurred to him, “I’m going 
with you.” 

He jumped for his coat. Anthy re- 
mained, still without moving, at the door. 
I chanced to glance at Fergus and saw 
him bite down on his pipe—I saw the 
scowl that darkened his face. 

So they went out together. A moment 
later I went out, too, and as I crossed the 
street on my way toward home I heard 
Anthy’s voice through the night air, no 
words, just the inflection I had come to 
know so well, and then Nort’s laugh. I 
stopped and looked back at the printing- 
office, half hidden in the shadows of its 
garden. A dim light still burned in the 
window. I saw Fergus come out and look 
down the street in the direction that Nort 
and Anthy had gone, look thus for some 
time, and go in again. And so I turned 
again homeward for my lonely walk 
under the stars. 


IFE has been good to me, and as I look 
back upon it no one thing seems more 
recious than the thought that I have 
ie much trusted with deep things in 
the lives of other men and women. Next 
to living great things for one’s self (we 
learn by and by to put that aside) it is 
wonderful to be /ived through. It is won- 
derful to know a human soul and ask 
nothing of it, nothing at all, save its utter 
confidence. 

I know what took place that night 
when Nort first walked home with Anth 
almost as well as though I had been Sah 
them. And I know how Fergus felt, 
Fergus who had known Anthy’s father, 
who had seen Anthy grow up from a slim, 
eager, somewhat dreamy child to the 
woman she was now. 

What do you suppose Nort and Anthy 
talked about? About themselves? Not 
a bit of it! They began by talking about 
“The Star” and the poems they had just 
printed and how Hempfield would like 
them. And Nort, taking fire from the 


spontaneous combustion of his own ideas, 
began to talk as only Nort can talk. He 
painted a renewed country journalism 
in glowing language—a powerful engine 
of public opinion emanating from the 
country and expressing the mind, the 
heart, the very soul, of the people of 
the land. (Nort had never before in his 
life spent two consecutive months in 
the country!) Great writers should con- 
tribute to its columns—yes, by George, 
great poets, too!—statesmen would con- 
sult its opinions and its editor (and deep 
down inside Nort saw himself with in- 
comparable vividness as that very editor), 
its editor would sway the destinies of the 
nation. As he talked he began to swing 
his arms, he increased his pace until he 
was a step or two ahead of Anthy, walk- 
ing so quickly at times that she could 
scarcely keep up with him. Apparently 
he forgot that she was there—only he 
didn’t quite. Apparently he was naling 
impersonally to the tree tops and the 
south wind and the stars—only he wasn’t, 
really. When they came to the gate of 
Anthy’s home, Nort walked straight past 
it and did not discover for a moment or 
two that Anthy had stopped. 

When he came back Anthy was stand- 
ing, a dim figure, in the gateway. 

“Weil,” he said, “I’ve been doing all 
the talking—” 

Anthy’s low laugh sounded clear in the 
night air. 

“Your picture of the reconstructed 
country newspaper is irresistible!” 

“It could be done!” said Nort. “It 
could be done right here in Hempfield. 
Brains and energy will count anywhere, 
Miss Doane. hy, we could make the 
Hempfield ‘Star’ one of the most 
quoted journals in America—or in the 
world!” 


THEY stood silent for a moment 
there at the gate. Nort was not look- 
ing at Anthy, or thought he was not, but 
long afterward he had only to close his 
eyes and the whole scene came back to 
him: the dim old house rising among its 
trees, the wide sky and the stars over- 
head, and the slight figure of Anthy there 
in the gateway. And the very odor and 
feel of the night 

Anthy was turning to walk up the path- 
way. 

“One week more,” said Nort. 

“One week more,” responded Anthy. 

Now there is nothing either mystical or 
poetical about any one of these three 
words—one—week—more—or about all 
of them together, and yet Nort once 
repeated them for me as though they had 
some peculiar or esoteric significance. 
They merely meant that there was another 
week before Ed Smith returned. A week 
is enough for youth! . 


CHAPTER IX 
A Letter to Lincoln 


pe Hng this point in my narrative 
I lean back in my chair—the coals 
are dying down in the fireplace, Harriet 
long ago went to bed, and the house is 
silent with a silence that one can hear— 
I lean back and think again of that 
moment in Anthy’s life. 

I have before me an open letter, a 

(Continued on page 74) 


The Golden Rule in Business 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


A. S. Baker 


J. S. Baker 


One of five men who forty years ago started 
the Baker Manufacturing Company in Evans- 
ville, Wisconsin. Under the Baker plan profits 
are divided between labor and capital in pro- 
portion to the earnings of each. It makes 
partners of all those active in the business 


This young man, now the active head of the 

Baker Manufacturing Company, was for a year 

nearly blind. Sitting in a dark room during 

that time he thought out the industrial 

scheme which has since been in the main 
adopted by the company 


SUPPOSE you had worked with the Baker Manufacturing Company 


for five years, 1905 to 1909, and had averaged $500 a year. 


In 1907 


you would have begun to share extra wages. These extra wages, grad- 


ually increased, would in 1909 have equaled your regular wage. 


Thus 


in three years, in addition to the regular wage of $1,500, you would 
have received $208.80 in money and $1,181.50 in dividend-paying stock 


Experiments in Justice 


MONG the many experiments in 

human relations which the new 

merican man of business is 

making, there is none more 

dificult and none more noble 

than that of finding a just measure for the 

value of the service each worker renders 

in an undertaking. It is the greatest 

voluntary experiment in justice that the 
present world offers. 

‘To the attempt to break up the purely 

arbitrary wage scale, the last paper in this 


series was given. The contention there 
was that a uniform wage, though it be 
the highest current, is not just, because it 
is not fitted to bring out the varying 
abilities of men. There must be a method 
of paying adjusted to the possible quality 
and quantity of a man’s output—some- 
thing which will stimulate him and satisfy 
his sense of justice. 

But even when we have reached a 
satisfactory method of fixing the basic 
wage, when we have added to that the 


wisest way of measuring the extra daily 
service a man may give, there still remains 
something for which a workman who stays 
by a business for a period of time is not 
paid, something which the great majority 
of employers of all kinds, public and 
private, never have taken into considera- 
tion. It is an intangible service, but 
essential and undeniable; it is what he 
contributes to building up the good will of 
the business. 

“Good will is a very curious thing; 
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it is compounded of friendliness, expe- 
rience, character of workmanship, es- 
tablished relations. A self-respecting 
workman who over a long period has 
talked proudly of “our shop,” “our old 
man,” “our goods,” has helped drive that 
business into a community. In an under- 
taking like a department store, the 
satisfaction and pride of the women and 
girls in the place is recognized as one of its 
real assets. There have been frequent 
demonstrations of the injury that thought- 
less and heartless treatment of women 
can do a business if this is noised abroad. 


VERY workman who stays by anenter- 

prise, doing only average work in an 
interested, faithful way, makes 
a contribution for which he is 
rarely paid. The brilliant work- 
man who makes suggestions is 
still more unfairly treated. The 
new wage system makes a point 
of recognizing special sugges- 
tions; but if the suggestion turns 
out to be of importance rarely 
are these rewards adequate. 

At the last Safety Congress I 
heard an expert explaining the 
system in Meck in one of our 

reat industries. Thousands of 

ollars, he said, were annually 
spent in rewarding suggestions. 
He told how he had once given 
one hundred dollars to a Pole, 
who could not speak English, for 
a suggestion which was still sav- 
ing the company two thousand 
dollars annually. “I felt in giv- 
ing this prize,” he said, “as if I 
were robbing the man,” and of 
course he was. 

This is an extreme illustra- 
tion, but every employer knows 
that his business is constantly 
helped by definite or indefinite 
contributions in the way of im- 
proved devices or improved 
practices for which he makes no 
full return. Workingmen know 
this, as they know tenure of 
service is not properly paid for, 
and these are among the real 
causes of the unrest and change- 
fulness of which employers com- 
plain—one of the reasons why 
they cannot “hold” labor. 


TE importance of a stable 
pay roll can hardly be over- 
emphasized. It does not matter 
how humble the task, if it is a 
task essential to turning out the 
product it costs something to 
educate the doer. Every change 
is an interruption; every change 
starts friction which runs through 
the whole body. 

How is a stable force to be 
secured? There is only one way, 
and that is to overcome the mo- 
tives for change, replace them 
by motives for staying. The 
same reasons that make men 
and women restless in profes- 
sions, in society, in schools and 
churches, make them restless in 
factories and mills and shops. 


Why do you not stay in your 
law firm, your college, your 
bank? It may be because you 


are asked to work in rooms so 
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badly ventilated that you know your 
health is suffering. It may be because 
the pay is the lowest and the hours the 
longest that the management dares im- 
ose; because there is no advancement 

efore you, because you know if you do 
stay on the day will come when you will be 
cast into the dump heap of the worn-out— 
with not so much as a month’s pay to 
help you in readjusting yourself. 

It may be that the spirit of the place is 
sullen, harsh, suspicious, with no friendly 
looks at the end of the hard days, no 
sympathy in times of trouble, no respect 
for independence and ambitions. 

These are sound reasons for restlessness 
in men and women. Remove them, and 
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George A. Chace 


The administrator of one of the earliest and 
most successful profit-sharing businesses in the 
country—that of the Bourne Mills at Fall 
River, Mass., Mr. Chace always sent his em- 
ployees long, friendly semi-annual letters, ex- 
plaining the plan which he called ‘“‘interest on 
interest’’ as well as counseling them on various 


matters which concerned them 


the men readily respond, whether they 
be laborers in the yards, clerks in the 
counting room, or preachers in the pulpit. 


LE years ago the Clothcraft Shop of 
Cleveland, already one of the best 
working places in the town, was hiring 
1,570 workers a year to keep up a force 
of 1,060: Then its present manager, 
Richard Feiss, undertook to organize it 
on a scientific basis. The shops were 
made as bright and as comfortable as he 
knew how to make them; the tasks were 
taught the newcomers by instructors 
hired for that purpose, opportunities for 
earning more and for steady advancement 
offered, and everybody was shown how 
to take advantage of them; 
hours were shortened. Life in 
the factory was organized for 
health and happiness—with what 
result? More work is being done 
to-day by 20 per cent fewer 
people and the “labor turn-over” 
has fallen 6624 per cent. 

At the Ford Motor Works, in 
December, 1912, 3,594 of the 
5,678 men hired turned out to be 
“floaters,” “five-day men,” as 
those who come only to go are 
called. A month after the new 
profit sharing scheme was an- 
nounced, the new practices in 
fitting men to their tasks in- 
stalled, these floaters fell to 322! 

There never was a more 
foundationless tradition than 
that working men and women do 
not respond to efforts to make 
the conditions under which they 
labor more wholesome, decent, 
and just. They respond as 
quickly as other groups of hu- 
man beings. 


HE failure of business to 

recognize long terms of ser- 
vice suitably causes peculiar bit- 
terness among working people, 
because the results are usually 
so tragic. Can there be an 
experience more calculated to 
make a young man of education 
and efficiency question the in- 
dustrial organizations of the 
country than,—after giving his 
first fresh years of enthusiasm 
to an undertaking,—to find him- 
self summarily laid off with no 
recognition of the extra service 
he knows he has been contribut- 
ing to the business? Yet how 
much better he is off than the 
workingman suddenly dismissed, 


“IT SHOULD be made clear 
to everyone expecting a share 
in the profits,” he once wrote 
to the employees, “that there 
is no intention to make free 
gifts of money for nothing, 
but rather that every pay- 
ment is the carrying out of 
a distinct agreement under 
which both parties are hoping 
for mutual benefit.” 


without even the word of ex- 
planation the former will have 
received. 

And if this is hard for young 
men, how much worse it is for 
those of sixty and seventy. 
Rarely do I go into an industrial 
community that I do not meet 
old men who after thirty or forty 


years of service have been 
dropped, “Too old,” “Worn 
out,” “He has had good wages 


but saved nothing. His own 
fault.” 

These are the explanations. 
They do not explain. They are 
no more adequate than to say 


of the man hopelessly crippled 
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in a factory: “It was a bad acci- 
dent, but we were not negli- 
gent.” The one man’s life has 
been wrought into the factory, 
as the other man’s limb has been 
sacrificed to it, and the factory 
has an obligation to each. It 
cannot use all that is profitable 
in a human being, and then cast 
him adrift—part of the price it 
must pay is finding him a safe 
mooring. 


[E IS generally supposed that 
what is called profit sharing 
meets, or at least ought to meet, 
the obligation incurred by long 
service. Itall depends upon the 
form and motive of the scheme. 
Most profit sharing has no other 

urpose than to increase profits. 
Ihat is, it is designed to stimu- 
late workers to use more fully 
their capacity. It has the same 
object as piece rates and bonuses 
and premiums. 

Mr. George A. Chace, the 
administrator of one of the old- 
est and most successful of these 
undertakings, that of the Bourne 
Mills, at Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, used to speak of the profit 
he paid out as “‘interest on in- 
terest.” “It seems no more than 
right,” he once wrote to the em- 
ployees, “that it should be made 
clear to everyone expecting a 
share in the profits that there is 
no intention on our part to make 
free gifts of money for nothing, 
but rather that every payment 
is the carrying out of a distinct 
agreement, or contract, under 
which both parties to it are hop- 
ing for mutual benefit.” 

And again he wrote: “You 
can best express your apprecia- 
tion of profit sharing by earning 
more pay. This does not mean 
that you will have to work 
harder—hard work brings poor 
wages—but, rather, by atten- 
tion and skill, take the ‘stitch 
in time that saves nine.’ If by 
a little more care and watchful- 
ness you can earn 40 or 50 cents 
more a week, it equals 5 per 
cent advance in wages. Thus 
you get the extra pay, and we 

et the extra production. That 
is the secret of profit sharing.” 


TES scheme for paying “‘in- 
terest” succeeded at the 
Bourne Mills. But it was not 
the extra money alone to which 
the success was due. A few 
years ago I spent some days 
in Fall River at a time of 
serious industrial depression. 


Practically every plant was closed, among 


others the Bourne Mills. 


I talked to many operatives about con- 
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N. O. Nelson 


President of the Nelson Manufacturing Com- 
pany and founder of the industrial village of Le- 
claire, Illinois, Mr. Nelson explains the success of 
his profit-sharing and coéperative schemes by 
saying: ‘‘We have not been ambitious to become 
great or rich; but we have sought to make busi- 
ness a means to independence and social life’’ 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago he 
pledged his employees that 
after paying them the cur- 
rent wage, giving capital a 
six per cent dividend, and 
taking care of sinking fund 
and other obligations, he 
would divide among them the 
profits in proportion to their 
wages. Since then the divi- 
dend has never fallen below 
10 per cent and has risen as 
high as 30 per cent. To-day 
the employees own over one 
fourth of the Nelson Manu- 
facturing Company. . 


know the mill had made to keep its 
wheels running could win quite as genuine 
a friendliness as I thought I detected. It 


ditions, and I was struck by the number 
who quoted this factory. “They try to 
do right over there;” “They take you in;” 
“They share their profits;” “They explain 
things.” These were some of the explana- 
tions I heard of a more friendly feeling for 
the concern than for others. -~ 

I wondered that the small sum that 
each received in profits and the efforts I 


was only recently, when there came into 
my hands the series of letters from which 
I have just quoted, written semi-annually 
to the employees by the late treasurer, 
George A. Chace, that I understood. 
Here was proof that the operatives 
were, as they said, considered as part of 
the enterprise, that satisfying one obliga- 
tion did not mean that the company 
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thought no more of their claims 
and needs. On the contrary, 
the letters show that Mr. Chace 
and the Board continually studied 
and tried to solve the problems 
which profit sharing disclosed. 


THERE are other plants in 
the country where the same 
form of profit sharing has been 
tried for as long and 1s regarded 
as a success. But for every ten 
places it has succeeded there 
have been ninety, probably, 
where it has failed. 

There have been many reasons 
for these failures. Mr. Frederick 
Taylor recently gave one of the 
best in a public address on profit 
sharing: ‘‘The average work- 
ingman cannot look forward 
more than a month to profits.” 
“Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” 

If you are working over a 
loom eight hours a day, you will 
hardly remind yourself hourly 
that the extra wage you will 
get six months or a year from 
now is going to depend on the 
extra efforts you make at the 
moment. But if you have a pay 
card at your side on which your 
hourly wage is shown, you will 
probably make the effort to earn 
your premium—particularly if 
you know it will be put into your 
envelope on Saturday night. 

Prola paid in money at the 
end of the year can never be as 
real and constant a stimulus to 
workers as piece work or pre- 
mium. 

Nor is the form of profit shar- 
ing often useful in providing for 
the evil days which old age 
brings to so many of those who 
live by the wage system. 

This has been a sore disap- 
pointment to many an employer 
who, in adopting it, has had a 
notion that by so doing he was 
meeting all his obligations to 
his employee—besides doing a 
generous deed! He apparently 
argues that the profits will be 
set aside as a nest egg, and that 
by the time the worker is super- 
annuated he will have a tidy 
‘sum to carry him through his old 
age, and bury him. 

If it worked out that way, he 
might have reason for feeling 
the business was supporting the 
faithful servant to the end. But 
the first shock to the enthusi- 
astic employer is that the worker 
does not take this view of it. 
He does not see any more reason 
for saving this increment than 
saving a share of his daily wages. It is 
wages, pay for extra daily service. It has 
no relation to what he earns by staying 
with the business for a term of years. 
He spends his money as soon as he re- 
ceives it—and often before. 


AL THE big Crane works in Chicago 
the ten thousand or more employees 
have been receiving at Christmas time for 
fifteen years a dividend of ten per cent in 
wages; everybody in the place at the time 
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receives it. It is regarded by the manage- 
ment as part of its “policy.” 
lieve it contributes to efficiency and peace. 
But the opinion of those in the plant 
best fitted to know is that this dividend 
is spent before received; that it is rarely 
regarded by the workingmen as a nest egg. 

Fels and Company of 
Philadelphia, widely known 
as open-minded employers, 
always willing to try an 
experiment, have had a 
form of profit sharing for 
some twelve years. They 
regard it as “a great thing 
in handling people.” But 
they do not consider it en- 
tirely satisfactory, largely 
because those receiving it 
count on it from year to 
year, and make use of it 
in advance, instead of sav- 
ing it. That is, it has been 
good for the management 

ut not so good for the em- 
ployees! 

With the realization that 
the extra wage was not 
being used providently, and 
that something further must 
be done if old age was to be 
cared for, many employers 
have abandoned the scheme. 
There has been a vast amount 
of hopeful experimenting 
dropped in our industries 
because employees acted like 
average human beings and 
not like superior beings, as 
the employers expected them 
to do. 

Why workingmen, whose 
bare necessities so gener- 
ally outstep their means 
and whose legitimate wants 
can rarely be satished, 
should exercise a foresight 
that we do not get in more 
easily-placed groups has 
never been satisfactorily 
demonstrated. They do 
not do it for the same rea- 
son the more comfortable 
do not do it, because they 
are ordinary human beings, 
by whom thrift is as far 
from being generally prac- 
ticed as it is from being gen- 
erally appreciated as an 
interesting game. 


i ees form of profit shar- 
ing which may fairly lay 
a certain claim to meet the 
obligation that a business 
incurs from long-term ser- 
vice is that which is paid in 
stock. Itis a device which 
in a degree brings the em- 
ployees into the enterprise, 
giving them an investment 
as permanent as the busi- 
ness is, and whatever power 
in the undertaking stockholding gives—a 
power which in time, it is easy to see, 
might become great, if not controlling. 
There are to-day a number of these 
stock plans, operating to the satisfaction 
of both sides to the bargain. The one 
which has stood the largest test of time 
and which has recognized most fully that 
a man’s needs are not necessarily met 


They be- 
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because he has a regular wage and a share 
in profits into the bargain, is that of the 
Nelson Manufacturing Company, of Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois. It is an experiment in 
justice, born of a face-to-face experience 
with the workings of injustice. 

The founder of the concern was manu- 


The Nelson Home at Leclaire, Illinois 


ONE of the secrets of the success 
at Leclaire is that the officers of 


the company live side by side with 
the men in homes which, if a little 
larger, are in no way pretentious. 


A Working Man’s Home at Leclaire 


facturing in St. Louis in the seventies 
when the great railroad strikes tied up the 
country. He weathered them, but de- 
termined that, as far as his business was 
concerned, the conditions which made war 
in industry inevitable for thinking work- 
ingmen must be avoided. He went at 
the question thoroughly, adopting plans 
which, on the whole, are the most com- 


prehensive which have been tried in this 
country for as long a period as twenty-five 
years. 

Mr. Nelson began by moving his plant 
some fifty miles from St. Louis to the out- 
skirts of Edwardsville, Illinois, and there, 
in 1890, started a village, called Leclaire 
in honor of the pioneer 
French profit sharer. He 
pledged his employees at 
the start that, after pay- 
ing them the current wage, 
giving capital a six per cent 
dividend, and taking care 
of sinking fund and other 
obligations, he would divide 
among them the profits in 
proportion to their wages. 

In the twenty-five years 
since the plan was an- 
nounced the dividend has 
never fallen below 10 per 
cent and has risen as high 
as 30 per cent. This is not 

aid in money, but in stock. 
‘o-day the employees of 
the Neloon Manufacturing 
Company own over one 
fourth of the concern. In 
1905 customers were ad- 
mitted to a share of profits, 
and to-day the two inter- 
ests own about one half of 
the business. The one 
plant has become three— 
one in Indiana, one in Ala- 
bama, and there, also, profit 
sharing and other features 
of Leclaire are followed. 


apes profit sharing plan, 
or, as it is gradually 
coming to be, partnership 
in the business, with other 
codperative features to 
which I hope to return in 
discussing industrial towns, 
has tied the force at Ed- 
wardsville together in a 
most unusual way. There 
are many men still active 
on the force (in a body of 
about three hundred) who 
saw the building of the at- 
tractive plant and of the 
first house in Leclaire. 

In 1911, Mr. Nelson cele- 
brated the coming of age of 
the town (he and the off- 
cers live there, side by side 
with the men) by inviting 
to his house all of the em- 
ployees, with their families, 
who had been ten years in 
the plant. The list was so 
big that the house wouldn’t 
hold them, and he was 
obliged to raise the age limit! 
In a talk at the “coming 
of age” party, Mr. Nelson 
gave the real secret of its 
achievement: 


We have not been ambitious to become great or 
rich; but we have sought to make business a means 
to independence and social life. 


He gave in a few words the reason why, 
in his judgment, so many of the scores 
of profit sharing schemes all over the 
country have been followed by no better 
success: 
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The plans are usually arbitrary and coupled 
with restrictions. Immediate results are ex- 
pected, and not realized, and the motive is 
better business, not more equal division. 


The success at Leclaire is a success of 
justice, not of calculation. 


A MAN who stays with the Nelson 
Manufacturing Company to the end 
of his working life, taking full advantage 
of its opportunities, is able to provide 
fairly Sell for his old age. Suppose that 
for forty consecutive years he earned an 
average of $600, and that the average divi- 
dend on wages was 15 per cent. Suppose 
that he keeps his stock, and as he goes 
along buys from his wages one of the tidy 
Leclaire houses: many men have done 
this already. At the end of his forty 
ears he will own stock worth $3,600. 
he interest on this will be $216. Ít is a 
fair provision for a man of sixty-five, but 
it means, of course, that he will be obliged 
to cut into his capital if he lives until he is 
eighty, particularly if he has one or two 
ersons dependent upon him. He will 
eave little behind him, unless he is able 
to piece out with “odd jobs,” as a man 
of this type in fair health undoubtedly 
would do. 
At all events, here is a plan which gives 
a man of energy and thrift a chance of 
becoming and remaining measurably in- 
dependent to the end of his days. 


FEW of our recent profit sharing experi- 
ments work out quite so generously. 
Take that most interesting venture in 
coöperation by the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company—a species of partnership 
between a private concern under state 
regulations, the public, and labor. The 
public gets its dividends by reductions in 
the price of gas. (The company claims 
that this is a larger dividend than it re- 
ceives itself.) Employees get theirs from 
a premium on their annual wage or salary, 
paid in stock, as in the Nelson concern. 

Not everybody is admitted, however. 
In the apportionment made in June, 1914, 
665 out Sro: were on the “ Honor Roll,” 
as the list of profit sharers is called. In 
the eight years this plan has been in 
operation, a man in the company, re- 
ceiving the average annual wage of about 
$896, if on this honor roll, would have 
accumulated about $594 worth of stock. 
If he works for the company for forty 
years, like my supposed man at Le- 
claire, and keeps his investment, he will 
have in 1947, at this rate, about $2,900. 
If he can get 6 per cent interest on this he 
will have an income of $174. 

It will depend on many things whether 
at sixty-five he can live comfortably and 
independently on this sum. But he will 
have been a partner in a great and prom- 
ising experiment. One of his fellow work- 
ingmen will have represented him on the 
Board of Directors, and the chances are 
that by 1947 any failure of the present 
plan to meet the just demand, that long 
and efficient service should mean a decent 
independent support for a man by the 
time he is sixty-five, will have been met. 


S° FAR as I know, there is no attempt 
to meet this obligation of a business 
through stock ownership, that is, partner- 
ships, which is quite as revolutionary— 
and adequate—as that which has been 


in practice for fifteen years in a plant of 
about one hundred and fifty men at 
Evansville, Wisconsin, the Baker Manu- 
facturing Company, turning out windmills 
and gasoline engines. 

It is an old plant as things go in Wis- 
consin, started over forty years ago by 
five men, each of whom put in $1,000. 
The ups and downs of it cannot be fol- 
lowed here. They were considerable: but 
by the time the business was twenty-six 
years old (1899) it had paid-up capital of 
$100,000, and a surplus of over $100,000, 
and that year paid a special dividend 
of 10 per cent in addition to a 6 per cent 
dividend which had been paid regularly 
for six years. 

But the mind and the conscience of the 
company had been at work a long time 
on other matters than manufacturing. 
What about the men who made the things 
from which they received the profits? 
Were they getting the square deal? 

All of the vague questioning and the 
half thinking on the matter by the build- 
ers of the business was stirred and 
focused in the late nineties by the son 
of one of the founders. This young man 
was J. S. Baker. He had had two ex- 
periences to make him think: one was 
a period at the University of Wisconsin, 
then, as now, fermenting with social 
discussion; another, a year of sitting in 
the dark, his only hope of saving his 
eyes. 

“A man thinks when he faces blindness,” 
he says quite simply, and he thought of 
the whole scheme of things as we have 
them in industry to-day—and he did not 
like it. 


YVEN his eyes permitted him to re- 
turn to the business, young Mr. 
Baker had some ideas on coöperation. 
He turned them over to the firm, as he 
turned in the patent of a windmill, and 
possibly received more consideration for 
his social ideas because of the success of 
his mechanical ones! The result was a 
committee for a serious study of profit 
sharing. 

The plan, finally adopted in February, 
1899, was radically different from any 
other, of which I know, in the estimate it 

uts on the value of a man’s services. 

n the Nelson concern the profit comes as 
a dividend on the wages, after the regular 
dividend on the capital, the sinking fund, 
and other obligations have been paid. 

But the Baker Company laid down at 
the start that profits should be divided 
between labor and capital in proportion to 
the earnings of cach. If aman has $10,000 
in preferred stock of the Baker Manu- 
facturing Company its regular earnings 
are $500 a year—dividends on stock are 
limited to 5 per cent. It is that $500, 
not the $10,000, which decides his pro- 

ortion of the profits! I, who work at the 
beach earning on an average $500 a year, 
am on a par with the stockholder when it 
comes to profits, for my $500, like his, 
is simply counted as interest on my value. 
It shows me to be worth $10,000, since I 
earn the same amount as his $10,000! 

I would not be considered as worth this, 
however, until I had been two years in the 
company; then I would begin to draw my 
profit, 15 per cent of which would be paid 
in cash and 85 per cent in common stock. 

Here is what happened in January, 
1900, after the plan had been in operation 


one year: There was paid on the $200,000 
preferred capital as an extra dividend 
$904.75 in cash and $5,126.94 in common 
stock. There were 45 employees qualified 
to receive the extra wage that year. They 
drew $2,129.66 in cash and $12,068.12 in 
stock, or about $47 apiece in money, and 
$268.18 in a 5 per cent stock. Ten years 
later, 1910, there were 106 employees re- 
ceiving-extra wages. They amounted to 
nearly $9,150 in cash, and about $51,840 
in stock. By this time, 1910, 3,579 shares 
of the common stock had been issued, 
which drew a § per cent cash dividend and 
did not participate further in the benefits. 


ROM the start it had been realized 

that if the scheme was to be perma- 
nent there must be some means of pre- 
venting the stock scattering, some way 
of drawing back into the treasury what 
was sold. In 1910 an amendment look- 
ing to this was announced. It is as in- 
genious as the original plan. 

Suppose that you had worked with the 
Baker Manufacturing Company for five 
years, from 1905 to 1909, and you had 
averaged $500 a year. In 1907 you would 
have begun to share extra wages. These 
would have amounted to 100 per cent of 
your wages in 1907, to 78 per cent in 1908, 
to 100 per cent in 1909. In money you 
would have been paid in these three years 
$208.50 and in stock $1,181.50. 

The company now comes to you with a 
“purchase contract.” Under this you 
deposit your stock with it, agreeing that 
if you sell, you sell to the company at the 
market price. If you leave and go to a 
competitor, or work independently, you 
must sell your stock to the company if it 
wishes to purchase it. But the company 
has no power to force you to sell if you 
are put on their retired list. What it 
does if you retire and wish to sell is 
gradually to buy back your stock, paying 
you $5 on each share for 15 years, when 
it becomes theirs. The aim of this ar- 
rangement is clear. The stock is meant 
for those who are active in the company, 
and for them alone. 

When the purchase contract was an- 
nounced an explanation went with it: 


Suppose a man begins to work when he is 
twenty-cight and vets his first stock when he is 
thirty years old; if for twenty-five years he re- 
ceives an average of three shares of stock a 
year he will when he is fifty-five have $7,500 
of stock. If he then retires, his income from 
the dividends on the stock will be $375 a year, 
and from the $5 a share endorsements it will 
also be $375, or a total of $750 a year. This 
will continue for fifteen years, or until he is 
seventy years old, when the endorsements will 
cease, but the $375 dividends will continue as 
long as he lives. 


S° FAR the purchase contract has 
served to meet the end for which it was 
devised: to keep the stock from scattering; 
to make the business the property of those 
who are responsible for its product. The 
Baker Manufacturing Company is not for 
the idle, not for the dead, not for the rich. 
It is for the workers who manage and who 
man it. 

Everybody concerned has not been 
satished with this undertaking. A few 
years ago an attempt to upset it was made 
and, as was to be expected, it started from 
the outside capital. “Certain stock- 
holders’—so runs the spirited “official” 

(Continued on page 72) 


The Theater 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrated with Portraits by Arnold Genthe printed in Duotone 


The Barrier Between Dramatist and Public 


WO or three dramatists were 

sitting in a New York club the 

other day, talking shop, and the 

present writer, as he listened, 

wondered if much that they said 
would not prove almost a revelation to 
thousands of theatergoers, could it be 
generally overheard. 

“In what other branch of art,” one of 
them exclaimed, ‘‘is the artist so far 
removed from his public! I write a play, 
I have very definite ideas about what I 
mean, about my characters, my scenes, 
the tone of my story; I sell the play to a 
manager, and there is an end, practically, 
of my part in the work. The scenes I 

-imagined, I cannot paint. The charac- 
ters I dreamed, I cannot portray. The 
tone that I conceived for my drama, I 
cannot impart. Scene painters: who in 
America are not artists but journeymen, 
paint my scenes for me. Actors with 
definite personalities of their own take 
the fate of my characters into their own 
hands, and I am helpless. A stage 
manager who may, or may not, under- 
stand what I’m driving at in my play, 
puts the work upon the stage, sometimes— 
no, always!—making cuts and changes 
in my text. 

“Tf I were a novelist or a poet, what I 
wrote would reach the public as I wrote 
it. If I were a painter or sculptor, the 
public would see exactly what I painted or 
modeled. Even if I were a composer, my 
notes would be definitely set down, and 
while some singers or orchestras might 
murder the work, others would be sure to 
interpret it aright, and the notes would 
always be available for the wise to study. 
“Musical interpretation isn’t an exact 
science, of course, but the limit of varia- 
tion is comparatively slight. But I am a 
dramatist, and when my work reaches the 
public the chances are at least even that 
it isn’t really my work at all.” 


E trouble with us is,” said one of 
his fellow dramatists, “‘ that we aren’t 
really artists of the theater. We try to be 
too exclusively literary chaps—” 

“Rubbish! I was never literary in my 
life,” the first speaker interrupted. 

“Well, then, we try to be writers exclu- 
sively,” the other smiled. “If a man is 
going to be a dramatist, he ought to train 
himself deliberately in scene designing, 
and in stage direction. He ought to make 
the models for his scenery himself, or at 
any rate insist that he be allowed to work 
them out with a real artist, and, like Gus 
Thomas, he ought to be his own stage 
manager. Then, if the general tone of the 
production isn’t right it will be his own 
fault.” 
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“That’s all very well,” said the third 
dramatist; “but where are you going to 
find a manager who will let you work out 
your own scenic designs, either by your- 
self or in collaboration with a Livingston 
Plate or a Sam Hume? And where are 
you going to get your training in stage 
direction? A man can’t step in and re- 
hearse a play without training, any more 
than he can pick up a violin and play it, 
or write, or act, or play golf. 

“Wouldn’t it be simpler if we had more 
stage managers in America who were 
artists, who were really capable of going 
over a new manuscript with the author, 
working out the scenery, deciding on the 
general tone, picking the ideal cast? The 
author has got to have help—that seems 
inevitable. Why not have the helper a 
single individual who is a true artist, 
capable of intelligent collaboration?” 

“That would be a blessed condition of 
affairs,” the others agreed; “but, even so, 
you've not eliminated the actors.” 
ee ELL, if we want to eliminate 
them, we might as well all turn 
novelists, and be done with it,” the third 
dramatist replied. ‘Besides, we owe 
gune as much to them as they owe to us. 

ake the case of Henry Arthur Jones’s 
play ‘Mary Goes First, which is at the 
Comedy Theater now. Presumably we 
all read that play when it was printed in 
the Drama League series, but I’ll wager 
a good deal not one of us ever thought it 
could be as screamingly funny as it is with 
Marie Tempest playing Mary. Doesn’t 
Mr. Jones owe a good deal to Miss Tem- 
pest?” 

“True enough,” another said. “But 
when Miss Tempest played Becky in a 
dramatization of ‘Vanity Fair’ those of us 
who had seen Mrs. Fiske in that part 
wondered what had become of the play’s 
appeal.” a : 

‘Well, if it comes to that,” said the 
first dramatist, “we could sit here all 
night swapping anecdotes of plays that 
have been made or marred by actors. 
What was Lord Dundreary without 
Sothern? Who can fancy Rip on the 
stage except as played by Jefferson? 
Fitch’s ‘Beau Brummel’ was the worst 
play ever written, but Mansfeld’s Beau 
was a work of art. 

“Many a great player has lifted a poor 
play to success by a supreme characteri- 
zation. On the other hand, you and I 
have all seen good plays fail just because 
they weren’t well acted. Take the case of 
‘The Beautiful Adventure,’ this very 
season—a great success in Paris, where 
it was very amusing and romantically 
charming. Here it was misunderstood 


and bungled. Take ‘My Lady’s Dress.’ 
Everybody who saw it in London was 
most enthusiastic. Here it is played with 
so little variety, the leading actors have 
so little skill to differentiate and vitalize 
the seven episodes, that Americans won- 
der why it kicked up such a rumpus on 
the other side. Can’t you fancy how Mr. 
Wu would send the shivers down your 
spine if Mansfield were playing him in- 
stead of Walker Whiteside? That de- 
lightful play by A. E. Thomas and 
Clayton Honea, ‘The Big Idea,’ was 
much funnier when it began its season in 
Atlantic City, because there was a differ- 
ent and very much more unctuous actor 
in the rôle of the fat paying teller of the 
bank. It would seem a better play now 
if an actress with more charm and skill 
were playing the heroine. 

“But you chaps are only proving my 
original point: the dear public doesn’t 
imagine how Mansfield would have played 
Mr. Wu; it doesn’t know that another 
actor could make the Thomas-Hamilton 
play much more amusing. It judges only 
from what it sees on the actual stage 
before it, and we, the dramatists, have to 
stand or fall, lose or make our reputations, 
by virtue not alone of our own work, but 
the work of actors over whom we have 
no control. As they say in Goldberg’s 
cartoons, ‘It’s all wrong, Gustavus, it’s 
all wrong’.”” 

“Well, after all,” said somebody, “your 
real kick is only against bad actors.” 

“No, some very good actors twist a 
pas from what you intended, and the 

etter they are the farther they twist it.” 


“HURRY up and become a classic, 
then,” another laughed. ‘‘‘Ham- 
let’ and the ‘School for Scandal’ aren’t 
considered bad plays because bad acting 
or bad production has frequently caused 
them to fail. They have been acted so 
often, by so many different companies, 
on so many different stages, that we 
know by now just what each is worth, 
irrespective of the particular performance 
in question. I fancy some pretty good 
songs and orchestral pieces would fail 
if their fate depended on the first singer 
or the first orchestra that tried them. 
One of the troubles with our stage is that 
a play gets only one trial. Its whole fate 
hangs on a single representation. If we 
had municipal theaters in America, and a 
score of them put on a new play, the play 
would have a chance on its own merits. 
“The Merry Widow’ and ‘Old Heidelberg’ 
were played in thirty Continental theaters 
at once. Over here ‘Old Heidelberg’ 
failed when it was first done in English. 
(Continued on page 84) 


Laurette Taylor and Micky 


Co-stars of the greatest comedy success of the decade, 
“*Peg-o’-my-Heart,’” and inseparable companions 
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Martha Hedman 


The talented Swedish actress, now ap- 
pearing successfully in this country 


“Forsaking All Others” 


A True Love Story with the Documents in the Case 
By F. FLETCHER DENNIS 


IELS Peter Sophus Johannes 

N , son of the gymnastic 

teacher Peter Ludwig N 

and Marie Nielsine Tolne, 

née R , his wife, was born 
in the spring of 1870, and this you may 
verify by reference to a certain, parish 
register in Denmark. 

e, known from childhood as Sophus, 
left his home when sixteen years of age 
to become a sailor, and from that time 
until he was nearly twenty-six his parents 
had no word from him, although we know 
that he returned to Copenhagen in a 
Norwegian vessel at the time of the Ex- 
position in 1888, and there visited the 
parents of his cousin H , then seven- 
teen years of age. 

Although her mother was sister to 
Sophus’s father, H——’s worldly station 
was superior to his, and because of this, 
as well as because of their youth, tenderer 
ties than kinship between them were dis- 
couraged, and so again he went to sea, 
and not again for eight long years did he 
address her. 

In 1896 Sophus was nearly twenty-six, 
and nowhe sought to break the long silence 
between himself and his parents; but as 
to one of them that silence was to be 
forever, for his father had died four years 
before. 


U. S. S. “Maine,” 
Feb. 16, 1896. 
DEAR PARENTS: 

lt is now a long time since I wrote to you 
last, and much has happened since. I have 
gone through much and seen much, and I am 
now a sailor, as you, Father, said I would be. 
I have traveled all around the world, and 
there is not a country of any importance where 
I have not been. 

I have tried ships of all nations, so that now 
I can talk four languages,—English, Spanish, 
Italian, and German. The first couple of years 
I sailed in brazilian and Italian vessels off the 
American coast; then I went to the Argentine 
Republic in South America, and then I went 
in the navy and served one and a half years, 
all through the war. I was wounded, and I 
took the fever, and was treated for three 
months in the hospital, and after that I went 
to China; and then I sailed off the Chinese 
coast for more than a year, and was ship- 
wrecked in a typhoon. An Italian bark saved 
us and took us to Brazil, from where I went to 
Calcutta in India on board a Spanish frigate, 
and afterward to Japan and Australia, and 
when we came back again on our way to New 
York we were again shipwrecked off Cape 
Horn, and I was again without clothes and 
without money. I had about three hundred 
dollars due, but all papers were lost, and so 
I could do ‘nothing, especially as the captain 
had been drowned. I raised money enough to 
take me to Buenos Ayres, and there I again 
enlisted in the navy and participated in the 
last war. 

Six months ago I came here and mustered 
in the American Navy; as I had not made 
anything for a long time it was the best I 
could do. Although they do not pay so much, 
it is the best position for a sailor nowadays. 

I have two and a half years to serve, and 
then IT shall come to see you. What drove me 
away from Europe was H ’s answer to me. 


I was young, but I loved her with my first 
love and as I always shall love her, but as I 
told her of my love she laughed at me and said 
that there was a rich peasant whose only hope 
she was; that made me furious, and I will 
never forget it as long as I live; she was my 
first and only love and her image will always 
be with me. Tell me whether she is married 
and happy, so that I can be satisticd that 
there is no hope for me. 

Write soon. I hope you will forgive me for 
my long silence. 


U. S. S. “MAINE,” 
March 2, 1896. 
DEAR BELOVED MOTHER: 

This day, twenty-six years ago, you brought 
me into the world; you have suffered pain 
through my fault. I have caused you sorrow 
and grief—but never a word of reproach from 
you; to the contrary, you give me your blessing 
and comfort me. Thousand thanks for that, 
you true Danish mother; you are a mother of 
whom a prince could be proud, and I surely 
will make good what I have neglected to do, 
and will try to merit you, so that you nced not 
be ashamed of your son. 

First I would ask your advice. About one 
year ago I made the acquaintance of a young 
Swedish girl at the house of a Danish family; 
her name is È P. , and when I returned 
here I met her again, for I went in the navy, 
and while on my way back from Brazil I was 
taken with the yellow fever—on shipboard— 
and as I came into the hospital she voluntarily 
came to nurse me, and now I have out of 
gratitude written to her, but never have said 
an affectionate word to her, or thought of such. 
I received a letter from her and in it she says 
that she has always loved me, and if I refuse 
her she will end her life, and she said that I 
am her only thought, day and night. And so 
I told her what I told you, that I once loved 
but was slighted for the sake of money. She 
is a good girl, I have that from good authority. 
I like her for saying, “Help your old mother as 
much as you can.” She is also a good daughter; 
she says in her letter that she sends all the 
money she can spare to her mother in Sweden. 
She said to me that she is willing to share my 
fate, even poverty, and that she will wait for 
me four years. 

Now, dear Mother, give me your advice. 
Shall I remain lonely and without hope. or 
shall I make her the happiest woman? I think 
that she will be a good wife for a workingman, 
and [ will now send you her picture so that 
you can judge for yourself. 


U. S. S. “MAINE, 
Norfolk, May 3, 1896. 
Most BELOVED MOTHER: 

Do not speak of the few pennies which I 
sent; they are not worth mentioning. I wish 
I had better pay, so that I could do something 
real good for you all. 

I found out when I was in New York that I 
could see È without feeling the least happi- 
ness or affection for her. I know that È 
is much too good for me, and I wish with my 
whole heart that she may find a better and 
more worthy man than I am; she would be 
better off, and I could work and take care of 
you, my dear beloved little Mother. 

Yes, dear Mother, you may forgive H 
for I have forgiven her. She was my first and 
only love; she was always sweet to me; | 
believe it was all Aunt’s fault. You are right, 
Mother, when you say there are few who get 
their first love; but, you see, a man of strong 


character can have his first be his last. When 
you see H . give her my picture as a souve- 
nir from the only man who ever truly loved her. 

We were on land sharpshooting and I, out 
of three hundred men, got the first prize. 
Privates and officers were all surprised, and 
asked me where I had learned to shoot. 

Dear Mother, I will always seek your advice, 
but in regard to È I fear I cannot. I only 
wish that we may receive orders to leave soon. 
It would be best for her. Oh, dear Mother, if 
it were not for you I could wish that l were dead. 


U. S. S. “Maine,” 
Key West, June 10, 1896. 
DEAR BELOVED MOTHER: 

We are down here where we must always 
dress in white uniforms, and we have to have 
enough of them, until the summer is over. 
But on the 3oth of this month I will send you 
one hundred kroner, and I hope that it will 
come in very well, and do you all the good 
which I wish. 

I hope it will be well with my H . Asl 
have not anything to offer her, and cannot 
hope that she will ever be my bride I can find 
comfort in that I have a friend in the only 
woman I have ever loved. 

Now farewell, my dear Mother. Be happy 
and glad—this wishes your loving son 

PETER. 


U. S. S. “Maine,” 
Key West, july 22, 1896. 
DEAR BELOVED MuTHER: 

Mother, Mother, how can you work so, 
after all I have said to'you! Can you not make 
me glad by letting me do something for you? 
That is the only pleasure | have in the world— 
do not rob me of it. Yes, our dear Johanne 
has written to me, and often. I have received 
a letter from her again, that dear, good girl, 
and, Mother, she sent me H——'s address, and 
as soon as I shall have finished with this letter, 
I will write to her, and send her my photo- 
graph. My dear Mother, you can believe that 
I am glad that I have her address. 

Greetings to all, but first and last to you, 
from your own son. 


U. S. S. “Maine,” 
Key West, Fla., July 24, 1890. 
DEAR BELOVED MOTHER: 

Iwill tell you what gladdens me most—put 
your whole trust in me and let me be to you 
all I wish to be, that is, in your age,—comfort, 
support and help. E has stopped writing 
to me; so much the better for both of us. You 
can believe that I am longing to hear from my 
H—. Do you think she will write to me? 

Let me know whether you received the 
money which I sent, all right. 


U. S. 


S. “MAINE,” 
Aug. 3, 1896. 
DEAR BELOVED MOTHER: 

We are no longer at Key West; if all goes 
well, we will be in Norfolk in the morning. 
We will surely remain there for some time, as 
the ship must be repaired. Some time ago she 
was a little damaged by running on a coral reef. 

Dear Mother, I let you know that A 
has been transferred to another ship, the 
“Montgomery,” and is stationed at Key West. 
I am sorry for him, for it is the most miserable 
place in the United States and very unhealthy, 
as the yellow fever prevails there. Do not say 
anything about it to his family. 

‘To-morrow I will get my medal, and if we 
should remain in Norfolk, | will have my pic- 
ture taken, with the medal on my breast. 
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U. S. S. “Marne.” 
U. S. Navy Yard, Aug. 11, 1896. 
DEAR BELOVED MOTHER: 

I have received your most welcome letter 
to-day, and I will write immediately to let you 
know how I am getting along. Regarding my 
health, I can tell you that it is like that of a 
lion and could not be better; but you cannot 
imagine how my mind is occupied with H x 
constantly, and how I only wish that I had let 
her know that now I would let everything go 
its old course. 1 have blundered like a fool; 1 
should have had better sense than to think 
that a plain sailor could find a place in a sen- 
sible woman’s heart. I now only hope that I 
may live as long as I am needed to support 
you, my dear good Mother, and then I wish 
that I may find an honorable grave. 


U. S. S. “Marne.” 
Norfolk Navy Yard, Aug. 22, 1896. 
DEAR BELOVED MOTHER: 

I can let you know that I received a letter 
from Aunt , and that I have written a 
letter to my beloved H . Ihave told her 
right out that I love her alone and asked her, 
if possible, to return my affection. I have not 

et received an answer. Now I am sure that 
in time I will be able to support a little home. 
In fact, to-day I have been promoted to non- 
commissioned officer, and although it is not 
much difference in the pay it will give me a 
chance to advance toa higher grade. Since the 
war, I am the first private who has been so 
quickly promoted. In the regular service one 
has to serve four years to receive the grade 
which I am now holding after thirteen months 
of service. 

I now have no other wish than that my 
H—— may take pity on me; I would be as 
content as an emperor. 


U.S. S. “MAINE,” 
Fisher’s Island, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1896. 
Dear MOTHER: 

You know I was promoted to non-commis- 
sioned officer a couple of weeks ago, but I will 
not receive my full pay until I have had my 
place for two months. And now I will tell you 
that if it were not for your sake I would not 
care to try to keep the place, as I have not only 
myself to answer for but I am responsible for 
the whole crew of my boat. 


Sept. 9, 1896. 
Dear MoTHER: 

I had to stop writing last night; I had to go 
on shore to fetch the Captain on board. 

First you must excuse me that I have not sent 
you any money for the last couple of months; 
you see, one of my comrades, a Norwegian, 
became embarrassed and I loaned him one 
month’s pay, twenty-four dollars, and now | 
cannot ask him to pay it back before he is 
again on his legs, but I will send you all I can 
when I get paid this month. 


U. S. S. “Maine,” 
Off Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
Sept. 29, 1896. 
DEAR BELOVED MOTHER: 

Has the money which I sent a couple of days 
ago in a letter to Sister Johanne arrived safely? 
I sent it in that way to give Johanne the 
pleasure to change it herself, and also to see 
American money. Johanne is a rogue; now 
she is trying to frighten me off from H : 
She told me that she is tremendously ugly, but 
of course I told her that I did not believe her. 
And if it were so, I would not turn back. I 
have given H my word, and if she accepts 
my offer it is my duty to keep my promise like 
a man. 

Dear Mother, I myst close for to-night. 
Probably I shall receive a letter from you or 
H— this evening. Good night. 


U. S. S. “MAINE,” 
Of Tompkinsville, S. 1., Dec. 6, 1896. 

Dear MoTHER: 
From this you will see that we did not stay 
long off the coast of Florida and Venezucla, 


but have roamed about the whole time, and 
arrived here on the first of December. We are 
here to equip for a foreign station, perhaps 
Europe or South America, and will certainly 
remain here for a month’s time. 

My H sends greetings to all of you. I 
received a letter from her as soon as we had 
dropped anchor. I am of the opinion that if 
H goes home to Denmark in the spring, 
she would enjoy the whole Danish summer. 
Remember now, dear Mother, on the twelfth 
of November was the day of our betrothal— 
on the twelfth she received my ring. I will 
send you her letter so you can see what a good 
girl she is. Oh, Mother, should anything come 
between me and her now, I should be very 
unhappy. Say nothing to Aunt about H ’s 
letter, and return it to me. 

I wish you all a Merry Christmas, and a 
happy New Year. 


U. S. S. “MAINE,” 
North Atlantic Squadron, 
Off Fortress Monroe, Va. 
Dec. 27, 1896. 
Dearest MOTHER: 

First of all, excuse me that I have not 
answered your last letter. We had a very nice 
Christmas. My H sent me a nice Christ- 
mas present,—two silk pocket handkerchiefs 
with my name embroidered upon them, and 
you can well imagine how highly I prize them 
as this is the first Christmas gift I have re- 
ceived in twelve years, and especially as it is 
her own work. 

If you want, be so kind and write to my 
H that it was my fault that you had not 
written her in time for the holidays, as I forgot 
to write you her address. 

My dear Mother, when you write to my 


H , send her your best congratulations. 
U.S. S. “MAINE,” 
U. S. North Atlantic Squadron, 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 
December 31, 1896. 
Dear S : 


My time is so taken up that, often, I have 
hardly time to eat, for I have not only a cannon 
and a lifeboat to look after and keep in order, 
but I have also a part of a ship under my in- 
spection. 

I thank you for the Christmas cards—it was 
my intention to send some cards home to you, 
but, on account of the Spanish war we did not 
have much rest anywhere, for as soon as we 
entered a harbor we were driven out again 
immediately. Now at present we are lying 
twelve miles off the coast of Virginia, with a 
fleet consisting of eighteen of the best ships in 
the world. 

l now will write a few lines to my H „Oor 
else she would not know what is the matter 
with me. 

Now the most hearty greetings to you from 
your ever affectionate 


Sopnus, 


U. S. S. “Maine,” Norfolk, Va., 
December 6, 1897. 
DEAREST MOTHER: 

We have arrived here from a lone cruise out 
in the West Indies and the Carolinas, so this 
letter has been delayed, and this is the reason 
that [ have not answered your letter before. 

Dearest Mother, I am very sorry that I 
cannot help you as I intended, but it is now 
my holy duty to establish a little home as soon 
as possible, to offer her, when she has given up 
her family and friends to make me happy. Her 
mother has upbraided her in all manners be- 
cause she does not come back home to her and 
give me up, but she, the dear good girl, said: 
“No, where my Sophus is, I stay. [| love my 
man, and why should I forsake him?” and you 
can well imagine the answer which Aunt sent 
tous both. She said: ‘Su now you have chosen 
between your mother and your betrothed— 
God give that you may never regret it.’ You 
know well what that means for me, and you 
can believe that I scrape and save in every 
way to vet so much tovether to set up a litte 


home, as H has been sick the whole time 
and she is among strangers, and so it is my 
holy duty to sce that she does not suffer want; 
for I consider her as my wife and as such will 
I protect her and guard her, if the whole world 
were against us. 

I have to serve eight months more, and if 
war does not break out before that time, we 
will get married. She has already commenced 
to get all her things in order to set up house 
with. She has bought the necessary furniture 
and you can believe she is a sensible girl and 
saving with the money. Every time she has 
bought something she is glad, and writes to me 
and tells me what it is and how much it cost. 
Dearest Mother, do you blame me for doing 
for her what I can?—we have been parted for 
so long. 

H sends her most hearty greetings to 
you. I wish J could send you something for 
Christmas gift, but I have at present not one 
cent to my name. 

Most hearty greetings from your ever affec- 
tionate son, 


Sopuus. 


U. S. S. “Maine,” Ist Rate, 
January 18, 1895. 
DEAREST MOTHER: 

We have just come from Havana, Cuba, 
where we were for a time protecting American 
citizens against the revolutionists. I have re- 
ceived in all four letters from H , also one 
from you, and one which I had sent to you with 
full address (how that happened I do not 
understand), but I will forward it again so that 
you can see that I have not lied to you. 

Dearest Mother, thousand thanks for the 
nice Christmas card and the good wk hes. You 
must excuse me for not sending you a card, 
but this is one of the most uncivilized places 
in America, and we cannot get anything for 
good word or money. 

Dear Mother, will it interest you to know what 
my H has done in the time she has not 
been able to work? She has, with the money 
she has saved herself and what I have helped 
her with, bought furniture and other articies 
for our future little home; God knows that wiil 
not be a home afloat. My H says that 
with the help of God and with good health we 
will come out all right. 

I have received a letter from B: in which 
he tells me that he is going home when his 
time is up and asks me to go with him. | 
cannot possibly do that; H has given up 
all for me, and as truly as God is living I will 
make her as happy as it isin my power. Surely, 
dear Mother, you do not blame me, for she 
is deserving of all the affection I can offer 
her. 

Dear Mother, will it please you to hear that 
I have already stopped the use of drink and 
tobacco, and have not used any for the last 
year and a half. Now, dear Mother, I must 
close for this time, as I must write a letter to 
B as we probably will receive orders te 
leave soon. 

From your affectionate son... 
JOSEPHUS. 


Transcript From Official Records 


Sophus N , native of Denmark, age 
27 years, 10 months; height § feet 43, 
inches; complexion ruddy; eyes blue: 
hair red. Distinguishing marks—ship on 
chest; skull and crossbones on left fore 
arm. Enlisted at New York, Aug. 9 
1895. Served on the “Vermont” to 
Sept. 17, 1895. 

Served on the “Maine” to February 
15, 1898, when he was killed by the ex- 
plosion of the “Maine” in the harbor of 
Havana, Cuba. Coxswain. 

Date of death, February 15, 1898. 
Havana. 

Cause of death, asphyxia ex submer 
sione. 
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INTERESTING 
PEOPLE 


T IS rather an unusual sight to see 

an old couple starting upon the 
seventieth year of their honeymoon 

with unimpaired faculties and good 
hysical health. In the little town 

of Caldwell, Idaho, Mr. and Mrs. H. T. 
West are peacefully traveling together 
toward the setting of the sun, surrounded 
by children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. Each pleasant day sees 


them taking their afternoon outing, walk- 
ing a number of blocks together. 

Mr. West is one of the original members 
of the famous Greeley Union Colony, 
which was founded at Greeley, Colorado, 
in 1870, the idea originating with Horace 
Greeley. 

It is now a beautiful city of about 10,000, 
and is, and always has been, a temperance 
community. He was one of the commit- 


Married Seventy 
Years 


Mr. and Mrs. H. T. West 


Of Caldwell, Idaho. Both are now 
past ninety and they have been mar- 
ried seventy years. They are typical 
of the rugged stock that went out 
from the East to build our Western 
country. Many of us had (or have) 
grandparents like them—strong and 
hardy, self-reliant people 


tee who chose the town site. For more 
than twenty years he was president of the 
Union Colony, resigning only when he 
and his wife went to Idaho four years ago. 
Each year their birthdays and wedding 
day are lovingly remembered by the 
Greeley colonists with hothouse flowers 
and many letters. 

The old couple were married at the 
age of twenty: Mr. West celebrated his 
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ninetieth birthday last 
October and Mrs. West 
was ninety in Decem- 
ber. Their life’s journey 
started in Palmyra, New 
York, so they have trav- 
eled together practically 
from ocean to ocean. 

One of the stories his 
grandchildren love to 
hear is how, on his wed- 
ding trip, going by the 
slow boat from New 
York to Wisconsin, Mr. 
West, always an om- 
nivorous reader, stepped 
off at Racine and became 
so absorbed in reading a 
newspaper that he failed 
to hear the warning 
whistle of the departing 
boat. He was left 
stranded in a strange 
land, sans coat, sans hat, 
sans pocketbook, and, 
saddest mishap of all, 
sans bride! 

No livery rig being 
immediately available 
Mr. West was in de- 
spair, when the hotel 
keeper shouted excitedly, 
“See that horse and car- 
riage! Thats Mr. B., 
just starting for the 
next boat landing. He’s 
alone and will give you 


a ride. Run!” 
Mr. West needed no 
urging. He ran. De- 


spairand hopegavewings 
to his feet. On he ran. 
Miles flew by. Always 
the same distance seemed 
to intervene between him 
and the stranger. Once 
or twice exhaustion 


Clyde L. Davis 


Who is a born salesman, shares with Roger Eddy 
Treat a Great Idea which UncleSam seized on, and 
is putting into practical use. These men were 
classmates at Harvard and they are full of schemes 


caused him to give up 
the chase, then, seeing 
the pursued stop to water 
his horse or fasten a 
strap he would run on 
again with renewed hope, 
still shouting and call- 


ing. 


Only when he finally reached the boat 
landing, a few rods behind the stranger, 
and was wildly welcomed by a tearful little 
bride did he realize that he had indeed 
done a famous Marathon, running ten 
miles in one hour and twenty minutes 
on a hot summer day. 

Mr. West is still a great reader. He 
writes often for the press, and his pen- 
manship (sometimes he writes without 
glasses) excels that of most young people. 
He is a splendid story-teller and he is 
very fond of a joke, laughingly attrib- 
uting his good health and long life to 
the habit of “not cultivating a bay 
window.” 

Two years ago Mrs. West won a prize at 
the county fair for the best patchwork quilt 
made and quilted when eighty-eight years 
of age. 

Hundreds of perfect buttonholes worked 
for the great-grandchildren’s clothes dur- 
ing the past two years attest to her 
steady nerves and her most wonderful 
eyesight. 

At the county fair last fall Mrs. 
West won another prize, as did also a 
daughter, a granddaughter and a great- 
granddaughter, thus making the four gen- 
erations of the family win prizes. The 
tiny one was adjudged the most perfect 
baby in the ““Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion” Better Babies Contest. On No- 
vember 3, 1914, Mr. and Mrs. West 
walked to the polls and cast their ballots 
in the state election. 

Mr. West was thrown on his own re- 
sources very early in life by the death of 
his father, and has climbed many rounds 
of the business ladder. His later years 
were spent in the banking business. He 
has held offices of honor in the Masonic 
Lodge. 

While he and Mrs. West have no par- 
ticular rule for growing old gracefully it 
may be said that they have lived active, 
temperate, helpful, God-fearing lives, ac- 
cepting joyfully or submissively what 
crossed their paths. To quote Mr. West’s 
Thanksgiving benediction to his grand- 
children: 

“I have been young, and now am old; 
yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread.’’ 

RUTH GIPSON PLOWHEAD 


Two Boys with a Great Idea 


N THE spring of 1913, when most 

members of the Senior class of 

Harvard College were strolling 

leisurely across the Yard in long 

black academic gowns and mortar- 
board caps, there were at least two 
Seniors who were full of excitement and a 
real desire to leave the classic shades. 
These Seniors were Clyde Davis and 
Roger Treat. Davis is a lean, ginger- 
filled scion of a long line of stout, weather- 
beaten, Middle-Western farmers; Treat, 
a pudgy theological student, New Eng- 
land born and New England bred. The 
friendship between these two was as 
warm as David’s with Jonathan. They 
had worked harder than the average 
student at Harvard, finishing the four- 


ear course in three years. Neither had 
oe particularly distinguished for ath- 
letics, or music, or dramatics; neither had 
been systematically social, and so to a 
majority of their six or seven hundred 
classmates they were unknown. But 
that was not why they were glad that 
college was closing. They were glad be- 
cause they had a oo Idea. 

During a summer vacation, when Davis 
needed money and wanted to combine 
pleasure with his profits, he had engaged 
with a Boston lithographing company to 
sell government survey maps down in 
Maine. Now Maine is a hard territory 
for any sort of salesman to work in. But 
Davis loves farmers and fishermen and 
other ordinary folks. He invested in 


a second-hand bicycle, strapped a sample 
case on his back, and pedaled out to 
find customers. He knew how to talk, 
and he knew how to listen; and in just 
one month’s time he had got more orders 
out of those hard-fisted Down-Easters 
than any other salesman on the force 
had got out of even the most favorable 
territory. When he sent his phenomenal 
orders in to his firm, they refused at first 
to extend him the necessary credit. So 
Davis went back over his route and 
gathered in, in hard cash, ninety-eight 
per cent of his sales! $ i 

Those maps led to the Great Idea. 
They taught Diva that if you want to sell 
anything, you must show it, and not just 
talk about it. So he determined to sell to 


American farmers up-to-the- 
minute knowledge calculated 
to benefit them and their 
farms. There was a wealth of 
material in books and on fle 
in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and state experiment sta- 
tions on subjects such as rural 
coöperation, selected seed corn, 
improved clovers, better cot- 
ton, how to combat the boll 
weevil, how to analyze soil, 
improved sanitation, and the 
like—but the average farmer 
is not interested in technical 
reports. Davis did not feel a 
call to preach better agricul- 
ture, but he felt a very em- 
phatic call to “show” it. And 
at this point Roger ‘Treat 
comes in. 

Treat was an enthusiast on 
the moving pictures. Among 
other things, he had visited 
every “movie” show in Bos- 
ton, and had compiled statis- 
tics of attendance in a careful 
Yankee way. Davis wanted 
to help the rural sections; 
Treat had the thing to do it 
with; and the two of them met 
in the Great Idea. 

The scheme really was bril- 
liant. With a moving-picture 
outht these two boys could go 
forth in a friendly way, meet 
farmers and their families in 
little red schoolhouses or Gran- 
ger halls, and then let the 
pictures do the rest. They 
even planned scenarios for 
some films. The hero of one 
was to be the familiar figure 
of the country doctor, showing 
the simplest and yet most 
effective means of meeting 
sudden emergencies. The hero- 
ine of another film was to be 
the country — school-teacher, 
showing in action some of the 
most recent and useful develop- 
ments in education. The hero 
of still another was to be the 
American farmer himself, on 
the job of providing food for 
the nation, and equipped with 
a reasonable number of first- 
rate farm tools, the best seed for his 
crops, thorough-bred_ live-stock, pure- 
bred chickens, a first-class wife and a lot 
of Better Babies. 

Davis and Treat went off to Washing- 
ton and put their Great Idea up to Uncle 
Sam. He, being a canny individual, gave 
his verdict about as follows: “Your 
scheme sounds good, boys, but ‘you’ve 
got to show me’. 

And they did. 

They plunged into the remote rural 
districts of the South with such pictures 
as were then available, and “showed.” 
They exhibited in schoolhouses, churches, 
even in open fields. 

The response was really extraordinary. 
Everywhere the boys went their work 
attracted immediate attention and en- 
eua. Letters concerning it came in 
to the Department of Agriculture from 
all parts at the country, and a large de- 
veloping plant had to be installed in 
Washington to carry on the work. 

Since then the boys have been making 
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Roger Eddy Treat 


their own films, as well as exhibiting, and 
their adventures have been many. The 
following excerpts from letters they have 
written give glimpses of their success: 


At this Mississippi town we showed and 
preached to more than twelve hundred people. 
The Day of Pentecost wasn’t a marker to the 
number of converts we made! At the door, the 
second day, we met a farm family who were 
living proofs of the fact that evolution is not 
necessarily upward. The mother said: “We 
was here yisterday, too.” “Fine,” one of us 
said; “and you came again to-day?” “It was 
him,” she said; “we-all told him last night about 
the pictures we see yisterday, and he raised 
such a fuss we-all had to carry him in to-day. 
It’s eight miles and raining, but he just would 
come.” “Him” was a timid tow-haired boy 
of some nine years, protruding from a pair of 
overalls. That boy’s anxiety to see the moving 
pictures brought the whole family eight miles 
in the mud, and taught them something of 
the proper method of choosing seed corn and 
cotton, cattle tick extermination, cattle in- 
dustry in the South, dairy possibilities, bee- 
keeping and chicken-raising. 


Who, with Clyde L. Davis, hatched a wonderful plan for Uncle Sam which was put 
into operation and is succeeding. Treat is a moving picture expert and enthusi- 
ast, and the Great Idea which he and his friend created, is of benefit to thousands 


Of course the work has been a big suc- 
cess. After it had passed its experimental 
stages in the Department of Agriculture, 
various other organizations took it up. 
Mr. Treat made for the Rockefeller Sani- 
tary Commission microscopic moving 
pictures of the full development of the 
hookworm. When the great codperative 
league of sixteen Sand Hill towns was 
formed in North Carolina, the officers of 
the organization decided Davis was the 
man to make this movement go. And 
things are now moving in the Sand Hills. 

The boys have brought to their work a 
glowing enthusiasm, a never-failing sense 
of humor, fine physiques, and love for 
anything which smacks of the soil. They 
are doing a job which is genuinely great. 
They have inaugurated a governmental 
service which is destined to expand in- 
definitely and which will mean millions 
and millions of dollars in increased pro- 
duction, and countless human lives made 
brighter as well as more efficient. 

EDWARD E. HUNT 
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Knows 15,000 Cattle Brands 


EMEMBERING 
faces is a big job, but 
how would you like 
the job of remember- 
ing cattle brands and 

how would you like to have es- 
tablished the reputation of know- 
ing more than fifteen thousand 
brands, and being so familiar 
with them that you could watch 
over two million cattle every 
year and save cattle men thou- 
sands of dollars by “knowing a 
few markings”? 

Lod Calohan, inspector in the 
stock yards of Kansas City, 
bears this reputation, and he 
lives up to it. It is said that 
Calohan never forgets a cow 
brand. He knows the principal 
brands of Montana, Weaning, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona, and Texas. When the 
association sends him a list of 
new brands, he looks it over, 
folds up the list and forgets all 
about it—but not the brands; he 
tucks them away alongside of 
those other thousands of brands, 
for future use. 

Years before there was a 
Cattle Raisers’ Association in 
Texas there was a long, gaunt 
cow-puncher riding the plains 
and storing his mind with brands. 
When the association was or- 
ganized, Lod Calohan, the cow- 
boy who knew more about differ- 
ent kinds of cattle than any other 
man on the range, was chosen 
inspector for the association. It 
was his duty to watch brands 
on all cattle driven to market. 


A wonderful cattle inspector. 


Lod Calohan 


When Calohan began service 
with the association, A. P. Bush 
of Colorado, Texas, was presi- 
dent, and the headquarters of 
the organization were main- 
tained at Graham, Texas. From 
there it moved to Fort Worth, 
where Calohan served as in- 
spector until he went to the 
Kansas City stock yards. 

More than two million cattle 
pass by Calohan annually for 
inspection at Kansas City, and 
from three hundred to six hun- 
dred of this number he picks out 
and returns to their nghtful 
owners. Generally the cattle 
become associated with ship- 
ments by mistake, but some- 
times the steers have been as- 
sisted in straying. When it 
develops that the cattle have 
been stolen the inspector looks 
it up and brings charges against 
the “rustlers.” 

Not only does Calohan recog- 
nize the brand, but he can pick 
out a stray steer from a bunch of 
cattle without seeing the brand. 
The actions of the stray steer 
give him the clue, and he then 
looks for the brand. 

“Every man should be trained 
for his business if he wishes to 
make a success of it,” says Calo- 
han in speaking of his wonderful 
memory for cattle markings. 
“The same applies to brand in- 
spection. I was raised up on a 
cow range in west Texas and 
have followed cattle all of my 
life, and, of course, studying 
brands and familiarizing myself 
with them has been my business 


He examines two million cattle a year, and carries 15,000 brands in his head 
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training. I know brands pretty well and 
have been able to hold down my job.” 

The only objection Lod Calohan has to 
his city job is that he had to leave his 
buckskin pony and his west Texas cow- 
boy clothes. Instead of chaps, sombrero, 
bandanna and high-heeled boots he now 
wears “‘store clothes.” 

Many of the early-day shippers had 
reason to fear the lank, sunburned cow- 
puncher, because he never failed to turn 
up at the siding where a bunch of “‘white- 
face” steers were to be loaded. And he 
always cut out the brands that were not 
right and turned the steers back to the 
range. 

Calohan has to remember not only the 
brands of the twenty-seven hundred mem- 
bers of the Cattle Raisers’ Association of 
Texas—he must keep posted up to the 
minute on the sales that have been re- 
ported to the association. These are sent 
to him each day, and each day he treats 
them as he does the records of new 
brands—looks at them, wads them up and 
throws them away. But he remembers 
them. 

A Tom Green County cattle man sold 


all his holdings in 1911 to a Panhandle 
cattle raiser. The Panhandle man 
shipped for a long time to the Oklahoma 
City market, and until 1913 Calohan did 
not see the brand at all. Then there came 
a shipment with the mixed brands. 
Calohan never batted an eyelash as the 
cattle went past him. An inspector for 
another organization noticed the mixture 
and looked at Calohan inquiringly. 
“What’s that brand, Lod?” he asked. 
“Looks like they’re tangled.” 
“Bob Robertson’s old brand,” replied 
Calohan. “He sold out in June, 1911.” 
Nobody except Calohan and his family 
knows what time Calohan gets up in the 
morning, for nobody ever stayed at the 
stock yards late enough or got down early 
enough to see him come in. Another in- 
spector, who used to get up at six o'clock 
to go to work, determined to find out 
once, so he set back his getting-up time 
half an hour each morning in an effort 
to strike Calohan’s time. He kept that 
up four days, and quit, disgusted. Calo- 
han was there every morning, as uncon- 
cerned as though he never had stopped 
work. 


Calohan’s place at the Kansas City 
stock yards is the most important in- 
spector’s place with the Texas Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, the largest of its 
kind in the world, and there he has an 
opportunity to save the association be- 
tween forty-five thousand dollars and 
fifty thousand dollars a year by picking 
out “strays, or sometimes stolen animals, 
from the herds as they are driven into the 
yards. 

The whole burden of keeping things 
straight rests upon him, too. There is no 
other provision made by the association 
for checking up the herds that go to mar- 
ket, and with men like Calohan on the 
job, there has been no evident need of any 
other, though after the cattle once pass 
him and receive his “O. K.” there is no 
possibility of discovering any error. 

The work of Calohan and the other in- 
spectors has put the most severe “crimp” 
yet in the business of the cattle “rustlers,” 
for now stolen cattle cannot be disposed 
of in bunches as they could be formerly, 
and the one-time market for the rustler’s 
wares has been destroyed. 

ELIZABETH ARCHER 


From the University of Hard Knocks 


LTIMATUM of 

the City of De- 

troit to the street 

railway com- 

pany —Give the 
people eight tickets for a 
quarter and pay the city 
what you owe for rentals and 
taxes, or get off the streets 
where your franchises have 
expired. 

Itimatum of the street 
railway company to the City 
of Detroit—Pay us five cents 
for a ride or we will stop our 
cars on streets where you 
claim our rights have ter- 
minated and let the people 
walk, the terriers, let them 
walk! 

At this warlike juncture 
appears President James Cou- 
zens of the Board of Com- 
merce and member of the 
Street Railway Commission. 

He proposes a compromise 
on the basis of seven-tickets- 
for-a-quarter and the build- 
ing of much-needed exten- 
sions pending the taking over 
of the street railways by the 
city. ; 

The city, mindful of its 
obligation to provide trans- 
portation facilities the fol- 
lowing morning for the great 
army of toilers, assents to the 
peace terms. The corpora- 
tion, serene in its fancied 
strategic advantage, stands 


at. 

“ Then the automobile con- 
cern that I am connected 
with will place a thousand 
cars at the disposal of De- 

RAE, 
troit,” said Citizen Couzens 


James Couzens 


Vice President and General Manager of the 
Ford Motor Car Company. He used to check 
cars for a railroad, and later he was a book- 
keeper. He is a wonderful business man, 
of course, but read in these pages what 
a public spirited citizen of Detroit he is 


to the company very quietly. 
The traction conferees said 
they would think it over. 
The fact that Mr. Couzens 
and his associates were pro- 
ducing circulatory facilities 
at the rate of a thousand 
cars a day, and the further 
fact that they always have 
the change to take over the 
whole traction outfit if the 
fancy seized them, were con- 
ducive to reflection on the 
part of the street railway 
people. In the hush of the 
fading day, or earlier, they 
said they would accept the 
Couzens compromise. 

Citizen Couzens confessed 
afterward that he pledged 
the use of one thousand auto- 
mobiles without consulting 
the president of his company, 
but when that official heard 
of it he said, “Sure thing— 
the city could have them, 
and more, too!” 

Detroit’s rejoicing over the 
Couzens compromise had 
scarcely died away when 
the city found itself face to 
face with the necessity of 
stopping work on new school- 
buildings and other public 
improvements, because the 
local banks would not buy 
the municipality’s four per 
cent bonds. 

Mr. Couzenssaid hethought 
that, perchance, he could de- 
vise a solution of the difh- 
culty. Before the day was 
over, the city controller got 
word that the president of 
Mr. Couzens’ company would 
take a million dollars’ worth 
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of the bonds at any time he was ready to 
deliver them. Again the Couzens judg- 
ment seemed to be working unerringly. 

Now the romantic phase of these re- 
cent public activities of Citizen Couzens 
is the balancing of the judgment account 
in the ledger of his remarkable business 
career. For be it known that, less than 
a score of years ago, when young Couzens 
(he has just turned forty) was checking 
cars on the Michigan Central railroad, he 
was upon two separate and unforgetable 
occasions disciplined for “using poor judg- 
ment.” 

They were not exactly heinous of- 
fenses—some such matter as failing to 
get a car of fruit on a frosty morning 
from where it was to where it wasn’t, and 
allowing a car to travel back to Chicago 
without containing as much as an Ameri- 
can tramp. 

Subsequent events have suggested that 
he must have shipped all of his poor 
judgment in that “empty” that he 
checked back to Chicago. 

In 1897, just eleven years after he fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the sleepless 
Edison by leaving his home at Chatham, 
Ontario, to serve the passengers on the 
Huron & Erie Railroad with such refresh- 
ments as bananas and newspapers, he 
took up bookkeeping in a coal ofhce. 
But you couldn't confine an aspiring, 
quiet-mannered young Canadian, who 
held a degree from the University of 
Hard Knocks, in a coal office. 

He was one of the first to hear the 
golden honk-honk of the coming automo- 


bile miracle and he left the coal business 


in 1903 to help organize the largest com-" 


pany and to develop in many ways the 
most productive plant in the world, of 
which he is vice-president and general 
manager. 

He is also the president of one Detroit 
bank and director in two others and a 
trust company, which keeps him on 
speaking terms with his own accumula- 
tions. 

But his real passion is to serve his city. 
He got under two of the weightiest 
responsibilities that any citizen could 
possibly shoulder in the spirit of large 
service and sacrifce—the energizing of 
Detroit’s great commercial organization 
and the task of making Detroit the first 
American example of municipalized street 
railways. 

He followed precedent in laying down 
the duties of president of the Board of 
Commerce, at the end of his first one- 
year term, but he continues on the Street 
Railway Commission, which is now hav- 
ing an appraisal of the traction property 
made to form the basis of purchase ne- 
gotiations. 

Wherefore? A question that comes 
naturally to the lips of all who look upon 
opulence as luxurious relaxation. ell, 
it isn’t the Carnegie worry about the dis- 
grace of dying rich that disturbs. (In 
truth, nothing vexes the serenity of Citi- 
zen Couzens, charter member of the 
Don’t Worry Guild.) He would just 
naturally like to side-step the soul- 
withering process of living solely for 


wealth-getting after he has reached the 
age of forty. 

The reah of the company, Henry 
Ford, being equally contemptuous of 
great riches, and equally solicitous about 
making public service and social justice 
splendid by-products of the Ford pros- 
perity, these two taciturn men fired the 
shot that was heard around the world 
when they announced that they would 
distribute one half of the 1914 profits, 
estimated at ten million dollars, among 
their twenty thousand employees, and 
fix the minimum wage at five dollars a 
day. 

Replying to the plaint of capitalism 
that it was economically disconcerting to 
pay the man who sweeps out five dollars 
a day, Mr. Couzens made a striking con- 
tribution to the epigrams of industrial 
progress when he abar red: “Tt costs as 
much, I have observed, to support the 
family of the janitor as it does the family 
of the mechanic.” ; 

Practicing what he preaches, this 
philippic, let loose by Mr. Couzens at a 
meeting of the Board of Commerce to 
consider the relief of the unemployed, 
gave some of his fellow-capitalists a 
caught-in-the-act sensation: “At a time 
when there are thousands of unemployed 
in the city whose families are crying for 
bread, some of you employers will be 
found in Florida or California playing 
golf. Would it not be far more humani- 
tarian for you to do a little personal work 
at home at times when you are needed?” 

JAMES SCHERMERHORN 


In the Interpreters House 


To His Imperial Majesty Nicholas II, Emperor 
and Autocrat of All the Russias 


EAR COUSIN: Well, as we 

were saying last month, here 

you are, coming out of this 

dreadful business as the out- 

standing single figure in Eu- 
rope, or, for that matter, in the whole 
world. We congratulate you in the name 
of all your cousins, the American sover- 
eigns, and hope you enjoy it. Great 
single figures have been getting so scarce 
lately that we can hardly imagine how it 
feels to be one. Candidly, none of us 
would like it much. We enjoy reading 
about Alexander and Julius Cæsar and 
Robinson Crusoe, and all those lonesome 
old chaps, but we wouldn’t trade places 
with one of them for the price of a new 
silk hat. 

In fact, if we had to toe the mark as 
closely as you European sovereigns, we 
would all go on a strike. It’s too much 
like a life sentence in St. Peter and St. 
Paul—too pent-up, you know, and ex- 
clusive, and too far away from every- 
body. 


‘There isn’t enough in the king business 


to pay us not to go out and mix up with 
the boys whenever we feel like it. The 
love of rubbing elbows is born in us. 
We are gregarious and fond of the throng. 

Why, your Majes- 


ty probably has no 
NOT ENOUGH IN idea how good it 


THE KING BUSI- 
feels to slam the 
NESS TO TEMPT US desk shut at 3:30, 


grab your hat and 
hustle for the Polo Grounds, chinning 
with Tom, Dick and Harry on the ele- 
vated, and being a living unit in the big, 
good-natured mob that whoops and sweats 
on the bleachers. Or to wander along 
some great thoroughfare, dodging trolleys 
and sizing up the crowd, watching the 
faces with their everyday expressions on, 
and seeing what a glorious lovable lot 
they are, and what a first-rate job the 
good Lord did when he made them. No, 
an American sovereign on one of your 
thrones would be in trouble with the 
union the minute he sat down. 
And yet, there's a lot about your 
position that is attractive, if we could 


carry our own methods over onto the job. 
It looks like a place where the superman 
could shine. Living in a land of big 
hopes and projects, big dreams and ambi- 
tions, we have always had a great leaning 
toward the idea of the superman, and 
someday we are going to produce him. 
Wouldn’t it be the biggest joke in the 
world if you took the tip and beat us to it? 
We hope you will. You would find we 
are good enough sports to enjoy being 
walloped at our own game. What about 
ie? We'll give you an elegant run for 
your money. 

You see, we think Nietzsche was all 
right about the superman, but dead 
wrong about his job. We don’t read as 

much highbrow 

NIETZSCHE DEAD literature as we 

WRONG ABOUT ought to, and may- 

SUPERMAN'S JOB be we aren't quite 

clear about Nietz- 
sche, but as we get him he seems to think 
the superman’s job is to hog everything 
in sight, as some of our modernist philoso- 
phers express it. His idea is that the 
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superman doesn’t have to justify himself 
by the ordinary moral codes and con- 
ventions that are set up for common 
folks. He can do what he likes, and boss 
other people around regardless, and make 
them walk a chalk line. 


OMETHING of this appears to be 
KJ behind the stuff that Willy’s press 
agents have been giving out to us ever 
since Belgium was invaded. Nietzsche 
seems to be a German classic, and cer- 
tainly his work throws a great deal of 
light on the question that Willy’s people 
seem now to be facing for the first time: 
namely, Why is everybody so lukewarm 
toward Germany? One of their best 
writers, Herr Klaussman, we notice, has 
just taken that question up in a Stutt- 
gart paper, and tried to discuss it; but 
from our point of view he has made the 
worst muddle of it that ever you saw 
in your life. In the first place, he puts 
his question wrong. He asks, “Why 
does everybody hate Germany?” The 
answer to that is very simple. Every- 
body doesn’t. Most of our long rambling 
letter to you last month was taken up 
with showing that if we know ourselves 
at all, we don’t. Herr Klaussman ap- 
parently does not understand that there 
is a large zone of indifference between the 
extremes of love and hate. When you 
can’t understand anyone, can’t get his 
drift, can’t even think in the same se- 
quences, you are bound to be indifferent 
to him, because there isn’t any basis on 
which to be anything else. But that is a 
long way from hating him. 

Then Herr Klaussman goes on to 
acknowledge that Willy has no friends— 
by which he seems to mean people who 
give him their out- 
night moral sup- 
port in this new 
enterprise of his, 
at least to the ex- 
tent of being sorry when it doesn’t pan 
out. That is a pretty large use of the 
word friend, but, no matter, let it pass. 
He accounts for this by saying that you 
and France, and especially our cousin 
Georgy, are insanely jealous of Germany’s 
industrial expansion, and that you have 
poisoned our minds and cousin Victor 
Emmanuel’s and the rest of the neutrals, 
by a system of organized defamation. 

Well, we can’t speak for anybody else, 
but as for ourselves, that theory of Herr 
Klaussman’s is the biggest mare’s nest 

that ever the Ger- 


“WILLY HAS NO 
FRIENDS!” SAYS 
WILLY’S MAN 


OUR MINDS man scientific im- 
“POISONED”? agination turned 
NOT A BIT! up. Herr Klauss- 


man can go over 
this country with a fine-tooth comb, and 
if he screens out one jot of evidence of 
Georgy’s pernicious activity or yours or 
anybody’s, let him bring the goods to 
this office and we'll treat him to the best 
spread that Lüchow can set up. Then if 
he wants the real answer to his question, 
we will give it to him. We will give it to 
him in all brotherly kindness, but right 
off the stove and without any trimmings 
to speak of. 


IS found in our fundamentally differ- 

ent conception of the superman’s rela- 
tions to other people. Rheims and Lou- 
vain and Liege, and Belgium generally, 


are big pills for us to get down without 
gagging; but even if these things hadn't 
happened, our feelings would be little 
different. If it had been a straight case 
of war between Germany and France 
alone, or Germany and Russia alone, or 
Germany and England alone, or even of 
no war at all, our spontaneous, tem- 
peramental inclinations would be about 
as they are now. 

If Willy really has his mind full of 
Nietzsche and wants to prove title to 
being the superman—we don’t know that 

he does, but even 


WILLY’S LITTLE supposing so—we 


WAY WITH haven't the least 
PEOPLE JUST objection in the 
WON'T WORK world. He can’t 


stir our jealousy. 
There is so much to be done and so few 
efficient heads and hands to do it, that 
we don’t care a button whether the 
superman hails from Greenland’s icy 
mountains or India’s coral strand, pro- 
vided he will only come and start things 
going. That’s all we care about. But we 
have noticed that Willy’s way with other 
people, his notion of getting them to do 
what he wants, has always been to stand 
over them with a bayonet and prod them 
good and hard. And that is not our 
notion at all. It doesn’t work. We be- 
lieve it never can work. Nobody can get 
any moral support for that idea or make 
any friends on that basis; and if we know 
anything about human nature, any as- 
pirant who attempts to climb from that 
position into the superman’s vacant chair, 
is taking a hundred-to-one risk of his 
neck. 


TH best proof that Willy’s idea won’t 
work is found in the fact that he has 
always been such a poor colonizer. 
Georgy’s predecessors used to have the 
same idea, and that is the reason why 
they, too, were such poor colonizers. 
They never could pacify Ireland, let 
alone making much of a hit with the rest 
of the world. Back in the 60's, if your 
Majesty will look up the files of the 
French papers and your own, you will 
find them all saying: “It is not so much 
that we hate England but that we are in- 
different to her.” Of course; what else 
could they say? None of the outsiders 
hated England any more than we hate 
Willy; but nobody loved her, for she 
never cared to make herself lovable. Her 
civilization was rich, powerful, prosper- 
ous. Her commerce was desirable and 
everyone was glad to get it. But she was 
not amiable—that’s the point. Les 
Anglais sont justes, mats pas bons, and 
hence nobody liked them. It’s an iron 
law of human nature, your Majesty, and 
you can’t beat it. 1 


RTUNATELY, at the end of the 
South African war, a change came 
over England; a real change, the greatest 
in her history, a change in her spirit. She 
somehow learned that you can’t attach 
people to you and make them like you 
merely by increasing their trade and their 
material prosperity, and once in a while 
clubbing them over the head. South 
Africa itself is now an excellent evidence 
of how well the change has worked; and, 
for that matter, so is Ireland. Twenty 
years have wonderfully mellowed and 


humanized England in her old age, and 
she is getting the fruits of it a hundred- 
fold. 

We ask your Majesty to note this par- 
ticularly, because certain critics, espe- 
cially some British critics, do not seem 

to be aware that 

NOBODY LIKED this change has 

ENGLAND, EITHER, taken place. If 

WHEN BOTTLES you were guided 

RULED by what they sav, 

you would not 
trust England too far,—not as far as we 
think she should be trusted. You must 
forget the England of the last century. 
No doubt your illustrious ancestor, 
Nicholas I, died of grief at the deception 
that England practiced on him in the 
*so's. But England of the ’50’s was 
wholly diferent from England now. 
Georgy’s grandmother was on the throne, 
but the actual ruler of the country was 
Mr. Bottles—you remember Bottles, the 
typical middle-class industrialist who held 
England in his grip for over a hundred 
years. Bottles was everything. Bottles 
controlled Parliament. Bottles dictated 
the country’s foreign policy. Bottles ran 
his trade-mark on the whole civilization 
of England. 

Why, we of a later day—we were born 
about the same time as your Majesty— 
we look back on the works of Charles 
Dickens, who was Bottles’s intimate and 
incomparable biographer,. and simply 
marvel at their revelations. Every char- 
acter Dickens draws is a phase of the 
many-sided activity of Bottles. Dombey, 
Murdstone, Josiah Bounderby and Grad- 
grind are so many snapshots of Bottles 
in commerce. McChoakumehild and 
Mr. Creakle show Bottles at the train- 
ing of the young. Mr. Podsnap is the 
philosophical and reflective Bottles. Mr. 
Quinion is Bottles in his genial moments — 
and so on. Even Mrs. Bottles and her 
sister Hannah, and her niece Mary Jane, 
and Selina and Jemima and the other 
Bottles girls are all framed on Dickens's 
pages, under various names. What kind 
of foreign policy could be expected from a 
civilization like that? Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour did not want to play fast and loose 
with your Imperial ancestor, but Bottles 
forced him to do it; just as he forced his 
agents to play fast and loose with the 
French emperor, and with Cavour, and 
Bismarck, and everyone else. 


But Bottles is out now, out for good 
and all, and his spirit is replaced by 
one that is very different. Sir Edward 
Grey —lucky fellow!—does not have to 
keep one eye on Petrograd abroad and the 
other eve on Bottles at home, as Sir 
Hamilton Seymour did. He has another 
civilization behind him with other ideals 
and purposes; and unless we are greatly 
mistaken, you will find that you can go 
along with him cordially and easily to any 
length you like. 
We don’t mean to imply that Bottles 
moved to Germany, though he may have 
done so. Some of 
NOW SEE, WILLY his family came 
LACKS A REAL overt here, and ran 
WORLD-OUTLOOK things with a high 
hand up to 1905 or 
thereabouts, and we had the old Harry’s 
own time in taming them down. But 
(Continued on page 81) 
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IMPORTANT Discoveries Made by Oceanographers 


Fishing Three or Four Miles Down in the Sea 


HERE is no more remarkable 
fishing in the world than that 
done by the United States 
steamer “Albatross,” a glisten- 
ing white craft of less than a 
thousand tons, manned by a force of 
luejackets and presided over by ocean- 
Ographers and zoölogists from various 
museums and universities, who face perils 
and discomforts in many seas in pur- 
Suit of strange creatures of the deep. 
The “Albatross” fishes with a line 
three miles long, often four miles long, 
Sometimes six miles long or over, a line 
of slender cable, but wonderfully strong, 
rolled off a deck winch by a sputtering 


steam engine, that will bring up from 
the ocean floor a three- or four-ton haul 
of sponges, crinoids, jellyfish, sea urchins, 
giant crabs, long white worms that break 
in two if you touch them, phosphorescent 
trees (really animals), sea cucumbers with 
hideous heads, star fish, devil fish, pelican 
fish, lantern fish, sharks’ teeth, whales’ 
ear bones, sea cows’ ribs, and scores of 
other extraordinary things. 

The “Albatross” follows no beaten 
paths of commerce. She goes where 
other vessels rarely go. She explores 
forgotten corners of the seven seas, drops 
her great nets by day and by night, takes 
hundreds of soundings in uncharted 
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The American Magazine 


This fish was caught 10,116 feet under water. 
He lures his prey by means of the illuminated 


bulb seen above his body. 


This bulb he lowers 


over his head and suspends in front of his 
mouth — thus attracting his prey to destruction 


waters and, after a cruise of months, 
brings home her trophies for final safe 
keeping in jars filled with alcohol and 
labeled with Greek and Latin names. 
This sort of work she has been doing for 
thirty odd years, ever since George W. 
Baird designed her engines for the United 
States fisheries service in 1882. It is 
worthy of note that the “Albatross” was 
the first steel steamer built in America. 


"THE detailed scientifc study of the 
ocean by Americans, especially in its 
great depths, was begun by the United 
States Coast Survey shortly after the 
Civil War (1867), and has been continued 
ever since. The west Atlantic has been 
explored from Nova Scotia to the Straits 
of Magellan, and as far east as the 
Bermudas; also the eastern Pacific from 
Lower California to the Behring Sea. 
Also the northern and western Pacific as 
far south as the Philippine Islands, with 
some cruises among the South Sea Islands. 

Many American vessels have been used 
for this work: the “‘ Corwin,” the “ Bibb,” 
the “Hassler,” the “Bache,” and the 
“Blake” under Lieutenant Commander 
(now Admiral) Sigsbee, all these in the 
Coast Survey service. There are also 
the “ Moccasin,” the “ Mosswood”’ and the 
“Seneca,” revenue cutters. And, finally, 
various vessels of the Bureau of Fisher- 
ies: the “Bluelight,” the “Speedwell,” 
the “Fish Hawk,” the “Grampus,” the 
“Josie Reeves” and, most important of 
all in length and extent of services, the 
“Albatross,” which, with her five years in 
the Atlantic and her twenty-five years in 
the Pacific, has done more in oceano- 
graphic work than any other vessel, just 
as America has done more than any other 
nation, with the possible exception of 
England. 

Among American scientists prominent 


in oceanographic work may be mentioned 
Hugh M. Smith, Commissioner of Fish- 
eries; H. F. Moore, head of the Division 
of Scientific Inquiry in the Bureau of 
Fisheries; Lieutenant Commander A. J. 
Hepburn, who has accompanied the 
“Albatross” on many of her cruises, W. 
W. Welsh, scientific assistant on the 
“Grampus” and the “Bache,” H. B. 
Bigelow of Boston, who has a great 
knowledge of physical features of the 
ocean; Waldo Schmit, at present chief 
naturalist of the “Albatross,” W. H. 
Dall and Austin H. Clark. To this list 
should be added the names of Z. L. 
Tanner, Count Pourtalés, A. Agassiz, and 
Louis Agassiz, distinguished oceanogra- 
phers who have passed away. 

For details of work done aboard the 
“Albatross” and of strange creatures 
brought up by her from the depths of 
the ocean, I am indebted to Dr. Austin 
H. Clark, of the Washington National 
Museum, who was the scientist in charge 
of this interesting vessel during one of 
her recent cruises in the Pacific. From 
the Behring Sea to the waters east of 
Korea they zigzagged back and forth 
during many months, making hundreds 
of hauls and soundings and bringing up 
deep sea specimens that will keep men 
busy for months sorting them and classi- 
fying them. 


YVEN you talk with an oceanog- 
rapher like Doctor Clark, a man of 
broad vision and extensive knowledge, 
you realize that his specialty is the con- 
verging point of many sciences, paleon- 
tology, geology, zoölogy, botany, chem- 
istry, and physics. He will explain to you 
how life krat originated in the shallow 
waters of the seashore, spreading hence 
out over the surface of the sea and down 
into its depths, into the fresh waters and 


out over the land. He will point out the 
great desirability of a fuller knowledge 
of the ocean with its immense food 
supply and its wealth of material products, 
at present largely neglected through ig- 
norance of their importance to humanity. 

“As the earth’s agricultural and min- 
eral resources become fully developed or 
partly exhausted,” said Doctor Clark, 
‘men will realize more and more the 
vast untouched resources of the sea and, 
turning to these, will find relief from the 
increasing difficulties of existence. That 
is the chief object of our oceanographic 
work—to study and set forth the eco- 
nomic importance of the sea.” 


OCTOR CLARK explained that the 

ocean gets its food supply from the 
land, chiefly in the form of organic and 
inorganic detritus washed down by rivers. 
This detritus nourishes a vast marine 
flora and fauna, tiny drifting organisms, 
animal and vegetable, known as plank- 
ton, that float along in incalculable num- 
bers in the ocean currents and are de- 
voured by small fish and other ocean 
creatures, which, in their turn, are 
devoured by larger ones, and these again 
by larger ones until we come to sharks 
and porpoises and whales and giant 
devil fish, all of which, therefore, depend 
indirectly for their existence upon the 
marine flora and fauna, which, in their 
turn, depend upon the rivers or the wash 
from the shores. So it is evident that 
food will be less abundant in the mid- 
oceans, which are far from land, than in 
waters nearer to the shores. 

“Then ocean life is more abundant 
near the shores than out in the mid- 
ocean?” I asked. 

“ Yes, much more abundant in an equal 
depth of water.” 

inquired how far down in the ocean 
life is found, and the scientist replied 
that, while soundings have been taken 
to a depth of six miles, no traces of life 
have been found much below the four- 
mile level, and oceanographers believe 
that at the bottom of the great ocean 
abyss, say at the five- or six-mile levels, 
no life exists or can exist. 

“Because of the immense pressure?” 

“No, because of the lack of food. 
You might think that food would sink 
to the bottom, since some of the deepest 
areas are near the shores, notably north 
of the West Indies, east of Japan, south 
of Newfoundland, and, deepest of all, 
east of the island of Guam. Undoubtedly, 
there is an abundant food supply on the 
surface of the ocean at these points, yet 
none of it in sinking will reach the 
bottom, for the reason that whatever is 
not devoured on its way down by crea- 
tures of the sea will be dissolved in the 
lower levels, where the power of water to 
dissolve is much increased, owing to in- 
creased pressure. Not only is it believed 

that practically all animal and vegetable 
matter is dissolved at a depth of five or 
six miles, but the softer bones of animals 
are probably dissolved, leaving only the 
very hardest ones to reach the bottom. 
Thus, the trawl nets bring up from great 
depths sharks’ teeth and the ear bones 
of whales, which are extremely hard, but 
very rarely other bones.” 

It appears that various kinds of nets 
are used in oceanographic work, some so 
arranged that they can be sent down 
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closed, and then opened, at any desired 
depth, by an iron messenger sent sliding 
down the wire; then, having been left 
open long enough to catch specimens at 
that depth, they may be closed again 
by another messenger. 

The trawl net used by the “Albatross” 
in deep sea fishing (it weighs about two 
hundred and fifty pounds) is a huge bag 
twenty-three feet long and twelve feet 
wide. Its mouth is held open by a twelve- 
foot iron crossbar, and among the weights 
that take it to the bottom is a five-hun- 
dred-pound iron ball that hangs from the 
reeled out steel cable, miles of it, and 
hauls the net behind; that is, the steamer 
drags the iron ball and the ball drags the 
net, this arrangement being necessary to 
keep the net under even horizontal pull. 


EVERY day, when the “Albatross” is 
working in favorable waters, the 
trawl net is lowered and dragged along 
for hours at a depth of one mile or two 
miles or three miles or four miles; then 
it is lifted to the deck and its contents 
are dumped into receiving sieves, where 
the mud is washed out and the treasures 
of the sea are separated. 

Among the strangest creatures brought 
up from great depths, sometimes as great 
as three miles, are the “‘lilies that eat 
meat,” hungry-mouthed animals that 
have the form of beautiful plants with 
gracefully branching arms and brilliant 
colors. Ta crinoids, as they are sci- 
entifically known, spread miles over the 
floor of the ocean in vast swaying gardens, 
all red or all yellow at great depths, but 
in the higher levels abounding in many 
gorgeous pinks and purples, blues and 
crimsons. - 

Never was there an animal so lacking in 
any immediate usefulness as the crinoid. 
It cannot move, it has no eyes, it makes 
no attack, and it does no harm. It 
simply eats, playing the part of universal 
scavenger of the seas, catching all food 
that falls through the waters, animal and 
vegetable, in its ten or more waving arms, 
each of which has a long groove lined 
with propulsive hairs, that work the food 
along in the manner of a moving stairway 
to a central mouth and stomach. This 
stomach lies between the bases of the 
arms, which rest either upon a long 
stalk or upon two or three dozen legs 
that cling fast to rocks or other animals, 
or spread out upon the surface of the 
mud. The crinoid is perhaps the only 
creature in the sea that is not desired as 
food by some other creature; but these 
animal lilies which eat everything are not 
themselves to be eaten, being too brittle, 
too full of lime—all skeleton, as it were. 
Even the stomach of a crinoid has its 
own skeleton. 

In one respect the crinoid has no rival 
among created things, that is in its suit- 
ableness for persisting through the ages 
as a fossil. The museums of the world 
treasure their fossil crinoids. The lime- 
stone quarries of Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
and of Burlington, Iowa, abound in stone 
images of these “hungry flowers,” ad- 
mirable specimens that have rested there 
ever since the Mississippi Valley lay at 
the bottom of the ocean. Furthermore, 
crinoids, by their distribution over the 
ocean floor, give oceanographers valuable 
information regarding deep sea currents, 
for it is these currents that transport 


the crinoids from place to place during 
their brief floating period before they put 
down their roots or legs and become 
stationary. There are several hundred 
different kinds of crinoids. 


IX THE midst of gorgeous submarine 
forests and waving gardens that fringe 
the reefs of the ocean floor and spread 
over its vast plains are abundant clusters 
of shining trees or bushes known as sea 
feathers or sea pens; these also being 
animals, not vegetables. Their long 
stems glow with a dull phosphorescent 
light when the trawl nets bring them up 
from the depths, and if they are touched 
with ammonia they shine brightly. It is 
thought that their light is dulled through 
their fright in capture, and it is probable 
that normally they give forth a brilliant 
radiance when they desire to attract their 
prey or to terrify their enemies. 

I asked Doctor Clark if fishes have 
good hearing and he replied that they 
have an auditory apparatus, although 
they lack external ears. And some fishes 
utter sounds that can be heard under the 
water: the squirrel fish makes a noise like 
a squirrel chewing on a nut, the drum 
fish produce a drumming sound, the 
“grunts” a grunting sound; and labora- 
tory experiments at Woods Hole and 


elsewhere have shown that fishes react 
unmistakably to sounds about them. 

As to the range of vision in fishes,- 
little is definitely known, except that some 
species, like sharks, have very keen eye- 
sight, while others seem to get on ex- 
cellently, perhaps by feeling, in dark or 
muddy waters where eyesight can little 
serve them. It is certain that the depths 
of the ocean, all below an upper mile or 
so, are wrapped in absolute darkness. 
No ray of light from the sun ever pene- 
trates there. Everywhere is utter black- 
ness, so that photographic plates may be 
exposed for hours and not be affected. 

he fish brought up from this abyss 
are small in size and black in color or 
red in color, red being actinically the 
equivalent of black. And many of these 
bottom of the ocean fish are blind. One 
might imagine that all of them would be 
blind in a region of perpetual night, but 
such is not the case; some fish in these 
great depths have eyes, and use them 
most effectively, as will presently appear. 

There has been discussion as to how 
the blind fish get their food, and it has 
been suggested that they may live on 
the mud at the ocean bottom, which, to 
a depth of three or four miles, is rich in 
organic matter that sifts down ceaselessly 
from the areas above. Various bottom 


“The Albatross” 


With its huge trawl net, which, weighted by a 500-pound 
ball, is lowered from two to four miles into the ocean to catch 
the strange. creatures of the deep. No other ship in the world 
has traveled so widely or into such remote corners of the earth 
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These are some of the queer objects—all ani- 
mal life—that live at the bottom of the sea. 
It is such specimens as these that are found 
in the trawl net of the Albatross after it is 
brought up from a depth of three or four miles 


dwelling sea urchins and starfish live on 
this nutritive mud, and blind fish may 
live in the same way. 


JET us consider the deep sea fish that 
are not blind, and see what use 
these dwellers in darkness make of their 
eyesight. An answer to this puzzle was 
furnished a few years ago by a scientist, 
Lieutenant Bourée, associated with the 
Prince of Monaco in the deep sea explora- 
tion cruises to which Prince Albert has 
long been devoted. It was in early sum- 
mer and the oceanographic steam yacht 
(either the “Hirondelle” or the “ Princess 
Alice”) with its force of scientists and its 
elaborate hauling apparatus, was steam- 
ing along through the mid-Atlantic, when 
Lieutenant Bourée, a young enthusiast, 
resolved to test a theory of his own 
touching creatures of the deep, a new 
theory that would have been laughed at 
by oceanographers had he laid it before 
them. The accepted idea at this time 
was that the deep ocean was populated 
throughout its surface sunlit layer and 
also at the bottom, but that the interme- 
diate region contained no life. 

Lieutenant Bourée could not under- 
stand this. He did not believe it. It 
did not seem reasonable to him that this 
immense water space, tens of thousands 
of cubic miles, comprising the half-way- 
down area, should be barren of life. And, 


Without consulting his fellow scientists, 


without asking permission of the Prince 
of Monaco, he proceeded to a practical 
demonstration. It was only necessary 
to lower the trawls down to this middle 
region, say to a depth of two miles or so, 
and let them drag there for a time and 
see what they brought up, or if they 
brought up anything. 

The lieutenant selected for this ex- 
periment an evening when he knew that 
a gala dinner would keep the company 
below in the saloon for several hours. 
During this time the trawls were busy, 
and at an auspicious moment their con- 
tents were spread before the astonished 
gaze of the ruler and his guests. This 
settled the question. There, wriggling on 
the deck, were bushels of fish from the 
middle depth region, where no fish were 
supposed to ‘exist, and among these the 
experts recognized strange specimens from 
the lowest levels, fish that were believed 
never to rise from the abyss; yet here they 
were. On this particular evening they 
had certainly risen a mile or two, there 
was no doubt of it—there was no mistake 
as to the level at which the trawl nets 
had been dragged. Ihave this story from 
an oceanographer connected with the New 
York aquarium. 


MILAR experiments by Professor 

Agassiz on the “Albatross,” and by 
other oceanographers, have clearly dem- 
onstrated that various species of deep- 
dwelling fish practice an up and down 
migration from the lowest depths, where 
they pass the day, a mile or two beneath 
the surface, to higher levels of the ocean, 
half a mile, or a mile, or two miles higher, 
to which levels they rise at night. This 
seems to be their regular scheme of ex- 
istence, up at night, down in the daytime. 
Some of these deep dwellers, when dark- 
ness falls, ascend almost to the ocean 
surface and then, having accomplished 
their purpose, descend again. 
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What is their purpose? It is the 
simple and natural one of getting food 
for themselves, food being more abundant 
in the upper levels than in the depths. 
And they come up at night because many 
of the fierce top-dwelling fish, swift 
darting mackerel, for instance, are unable 
to see at night, which leaves the slow 
and puny depth dwellers free to feed on 
small shrimps, crustaceans, fish larvæ, 
etc., that float abundantly at and near 
the surface, whereas in daylight they 
themselves would be devoured by their 
powerful enemies. These upward mi- 
grators from the depths have enormous 
eyes which, doubtless, enable them to see 
perfectly in the moon and star light, 
diffused through the upper levels, that 
must seem to them brilliantly illuminated 
after the utter darkness below. 

It may be mentioned that the method 
by which these deep sea fish accomplish 
their nightly vertical migration is very 
much of a mystery, as there is a difference 
between the near surface water pressure 
and that at a three-mile depth of several 
tons to the square inch. How do these 
weak, frail creatures accommodate them- 
selves to this enormous pressure below 
and then to the release of this pressure 
above? What saves them from the double 
peril of being crushed as they go down 
or blown to pieces by the force of gases 
released from their bodies as they go up? 
And how do they alter their specific 
gravity so as to ascend for a mile or two 
at will and then descend for a mile or 
two, it being noted that they have no 
air bladders? 


MONG the strangest of these ascend- 
ing night feeders are the lantern fish, 
weak little creatures but remarkable for 
this, that their bodies are dotted over with 
electric lights, certain round phosphor- 
escent spots arranged in rows along the 
sides that glow brilliantly, just as fireflies 
glow, especially a large spot on the end 
of their noses that shines like a search- 
light. So these queer fish move through 
the water, ascending and descending, 
small submarines, all ablaze. There may 
be a double usefulness in these phosphor- 
escent lights which flare up suddenly 
against a deep sea enemy and frighten 
him away, or which lure the prey at higher 
levels as a candle lures the moth. 

The potency of light in attracting 
wanderers of the deep is seen in the equip- 
ment of the lure fish, a grotesque creature 
with a huge mouth that hides its black 
body in the mud and waits patiently for 
victims, dangling before them a phos- 
phorescent bulb that shines at the end 
of a long filament—a self-grown and self- 
baited fishing rod curving forward from 
the animal’s head and hanging temptingly 
before its hungry jaws, ready to snap 
open at the approach of a curious visitor. 
These lure fish are found at the depth of 
three miles or more. 


FE RHAPS nature’s most fantastic crea- 

tion among fish that tempt their prey 
by means of phosphorescent light is the 
wonder fish, with its snare mouth,— 
Thaumatichthys Pagtdostomus,—a brand- 
new discovery brought up by the “Alba- 
tross” during her Philippine cruises from 
a depth of nearly a mile off the island of 
Celebes. The Thaumatichthys Pagidos- 
tomus (oceanographers spend hours nam- 


ing these creatures) is remarkable for its 
somber ugliness, for its two tiny eyes so 
near the corners of its mouth that they 
seem in danger of being swallowed, and 
for the enormous size of this mouth, 
which opens like an elastic cavern and is 
provided with large hinged and hooked 
teeth that fold back against the jaws to 
allow easy entrance of the prey and then 
swing forward, once the prey is inside, 
to bar escape. Most extraordinary of all 
is a phosphorescent bulb in the roof of the 
mouth that shines brilliantly when this 
wonder fish spreads its jaws, and that 
serves to attract victims. 

Among prized captures of the trawl 
nets are many beautifully formed and 
gorgeously colored little creatures that 
might properly be called opals of the sea, 
but really come under the homely classi- 
fication of sea worms. Some swim in 
the ocean, some live on the rocks inside 
of straight or crooked tubes which they 
make out of sand or lime, some hitch 
themselves fast to the shells of other 
animals, the sharp spikes of sea urchins or 
the branches of corals. Some of them 
are ten or fifteen feet long and no wider 
than two fingers and no thicker than one, 
extremely brittle creatures, easily divid- 
ing into fragments that go on living as 
separate worms. 

Then there are short, fat sea worms, 
like the ‘‘sea mouse,” of greenish or 
brownish hues and highly iridescent. 
which the trawls bring up from shallow 
depths and which oceanographers avoid 
because of sharp, stinging bristles that 
grow along their sides. Some sea worms 
are esteemed as articles of food, notably 
the Palolo worms in East Indian waters, 

a . . . ~ 
which live in holes in the coral rock and, 
once a year, swim up to the surface for 
a great mating holiday, at which time the 
natives gather in a supply of them to be 
made into savory cakes. 


; FACH haul of the nets brings up some 


deep sea wonder. It may be the 
hideous viper fish with teeth so long that 
they fold outside of his mouth like the 
tusks of a wild boar; or the snipe eel, with 
a bill like its namesake and a body like 
a length of whipcord; or the queer peli- 
can fish, that will swallow a fish much 
larger than itself and somehow digest it; 
or a dead ribbon fish with its almost 
transparent body, twenty feet long and a 
foot wide and half an inch thick; or a 
great red jellyfish full of poisonous darts 
coiled up in its body and ready to shoot 
out their venom against any touch. In 
New England and Arctic waters some bf 
these jellyfish grow to enormous size, 
their bodies measuring six or eight feet 
across and their pendent streamers reach- 
ing down seventy feet or more. I mav 
mention also the giant squid or cuttle- 
fish, thirty feet long, a whitish-colored 
beast that is always found dead, the same 
being true of the giant octopus with its 
reach of seventy feet from tip to tip of 
its huge arms. 

I asked Doctor Clark if oceanographers 
can throw any light on the sea serpent 
legend. 

“Certainly we can,” he said. **Ordi- 
narily it takes two basking sharks to 
make one sea serpent. These sharks are 
forty or fifty feet long and they travel 
in pairs, male and female, line ahead 
close together, both showing above the 
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water a length of tail and dorsal fin. The 
sight of two such creatures, swimming 
tandem, might easily suggest the con- 
volutions of some huge single unclassified 
sea monster.” 

For fishing in the upper ocean levels 
the “Albatross” uses tow nets consider- 
ably smaller than the trawl nets, these 
tow nets being dragged along at a depth 
of about one hundred fathoms by day 
and at the surface by night, for with the 
approach of darkness many fish rise to the 
surface. These tow nets are long bags of 
various sizes, the mouths being kept open 
by a brass hoop and the smaller ends 
holding a brass bucket in which the fish 
are caught. ‘These nets are let down 
from boat booms on either side of the 
deck and drag along thirty or forty feet 
behind the vessel. 


OWEVER eager for new specimens 

he may be, the experienced ocean- 
ographer is extremely careful in his 
handling of the white enameled pan into 
which the contents of the tow net are 
emptied. ‘There may be dangers here, 
unsuspected by the novice. Even a poor 
haul of a few red shrimps and wriggling 
black fish in a snarl of slimy seaweed may 
have its dangers. The slime on the sea- 
weed, for instance, may have come from 
a most poisonous jellyfish known as the 
Portuguese man-o’-war, that has stung 
to death many a valiant swimmer with 
its ten-foot streamers that paralyze the 
body. On fair days these formidable 
creatures lift their pink and blue oval 
crests above the surface, but in rough 
weather they sink, and one of their 
streamers entangled in a tow net might 
do serious harm, as happens on the 
“slime banks” of Behring Sea, where the 
cod fishermen suffer grievously when 
their lines come up smeared with a 
poisonous jellyfish excretion. It was the 
“Albatross” that traced the cause of this 
Behring Sea fishing trouble to a jellyfish. 


ANOTHER danger lurking in the tow 
nets is the possible presence of a 
strange crustacean related to a crab, an 
uncanny creature about three inches 
long, that is invisible, literally inetsible, 
owing to the fact that its head and body, 
its arms, legs, and claws are quite trans- 
parent The presence of this animal in 
the receiving pan is usually indicated by 
a disturbance among its visible neighbors, 
the shrimps and fishes, and when it is 
lifted out with a pair of tongs, it appears 
like the glass model of a crab with slowly 
moving glass legs and glass claws. When 
killed this crab loses its transparency 
and reveals itself in a dull white coloring 
like the white of an egg. The “Albatross” 
encountered many of these invisible 
wrigglers while fishing in Japanese waters. 
It is well known that very young fish 
and tiny eels are quite transparent except 
for two black dots which mark their 
eyes. 

Doctor Clark explained to me that 
while many fish have an extraordinary 
power of adapting themselves to their 
backgrounds, literally changing the colors 
and the patterns of their skins, and thus 
rendering themselves invisible to enemies, 
there are others that seem to make 
themselves as conspicuous as possible, 
flaunting their vivid colors, one would 
say, darting about like flashing rainbows. 


Living Wonders of the Deep Sea, 


This is because nature in her profusion 
has given to one species a certain means 
of defense, and to another species a 
different means. Thus the brilliantly- 
hued mackerel fears nothing that swims, 
not even the savage shark, because he 
knows that his unequaled swiftness can 
save him. And in tropical waters, swarm- 
ing with fish gorgeous in gayest blue and 
gold and scarlet, there is quite a different 
protection. 

These jeweled beauties, swimming 
about rather tamely, would be helpless 
against ravenous pursuers were it not 
that they live in shallow tide pools and 
near coral reefs, where these pursuers 
dare not follow them. Why not? Be- 
cause coral reefs are full of stings of the 
live coral creatures, stings that hurt a 
man’s hand if he touches them and 
might destroy the eyes of any big fish 
that ventured among their tortuous arms 
and branches. And tide pools abound 
in sea urchins with sharp barbed spines, 
hundreds of them, that break off inside a 
wound, also in sea anemones possessed 
of a powerful stinging apparatus, which 
dangers the big fish could not avoid in 
shallows and narrow passages, whereas 
the little pretty fellows, “butterflies of 
the sea,” by some ancient instinct steer 
safely among them. 


N ADDITION to her work with nets 
one of the duties of the “Albatross” is 
to take deep sea soundings, this being 
done by a small winch on the deck 
operated by a little steam engine, that 
swiftly lowers over the stern a long length 
of piano wire, held taut by a sixty-pound 
iron shot. This shot, is released from the 
wire as soon as it strikes the bottom, 
whereupon the engine stops and the depth 
is registered automatically—two thou- 
sand, three thousand, four thousand 
fathoms—by a cyclometer arrangement 
connected with the winch. In sailing 
unknown seas the “Albatross”? takes 
soundings every half hour, day and night. 
The “Albatross” also makes records 
of deep sea temperatures by means of 
self-registering thermometers secured to 
the sounding line above the iron shot. 
These temperature observations prove 
that the ocean has-a far more limited 
range of heat and cold than the land, 
its maximum surface temperature being 
about 85° .Fahrenheit and its minimum 
about 29° Fahrenheit in the most frigid 
depths, the ‘‘cold puddles” between 
_ Greenland and Norway. The average 
ocean temperature at a depth of six or 
seven hundred fathoms is 36° Fahrenheit. 
One of the mysteries of the sea is a 
regular nightly temperature rise of half 
a degree at a depth of one hundred 
fathoms. This unaccountable temperature 
variation has been observed by the 
“Albatross” over and over again. 


APOT HER regular task of the ocean- 
ographers is to take observations of 
the saltness of the sea, which varies 
greatly in different localities. They do 
this by sending down on the trawl line 
brass specimen bottles arranged to fill 
and close at any desired depth. Thus it 
has been learned that the north Atlantic 
is considerably salter than the north 
Pacific, and that the saltest of all the 
great seas are the Mediterranean, the | 
Red, and especially the Adriatic. Also, 
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on either side of the equator, in both 
Atlantic and Pacific, there have been 
discovered “‘trade wind patches” that 
are excessively salt. Some patient statis- 
tician has ja that if all the salt 
in the sea were evaporated and spread 
over this country, 1t would cover the 
entire United States with salt more than 
a mile and a half deep. 


URING my stay in Washington for 

this investigation I had several con- 
versations with Commissioner of Fisheries 
Hugh M. Smith regarding the immensely 
valuable food supplies that we might 
take from our oceans after the fashion of 
more thrifty nations, but that we allow 
to go to waste. Thus, the total value of 
marine vegetables gathered annually by 
the United States is only about forty 
thousand dollars as against two million 
dollars’ worth gathered by Japan, with 
far less to draw upon. In our Alaskan 
waters we have inexhaustible kelp beds, 
hundreds of millions of tons of an im- 
portant food product that we entirely 
neglect, although in Japan the kelp in- 
dustry is zealously prosecuted. 

Another marine vegetable highly prized 
in the East is one from which a nutritious 
isinglass or jelly is produced. This vege- 
table is very abundant along our New 
England coast and might be had for the 
gathering, but no one takes the trouble 
to gather it, owing to general ignorance. 
The same is true of sea cucumbers and the 
sea urchins and numerous mollusks that 
we have in immense numbers along our 
coasts, and that would support a great 
population, if people were taught to make 
use of them. 
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HERE’S dope for you. A man in 

their own league shows you where 
they ain’t got a chanct and points out to 
you that they ain’t a first class ball club. 
He’s played agin ’em and he’s a level- 
headed bird that don’t never let his 
feelin’s run away with him. And then 
they go right ahead and show him that 
he ain’t right in a single partic’lar. He’s 
at bat nine or ten times in the prophecy 
league and can’t even get a foul. 

A guy that lays off o’ the dope and just 
plays hunches might of bet his money 
right. He might of said to himself, 
“Stallin’s is doin’ things upside down and 
his club’s li’ble to do the same. mana- 
ger usu’lly works three outfielders and 
half a dozen pitchers. Stallin’s is workin’ 
three pitchers and half a dozen outfielders. 
He’s managin’ the team crazy, so they’re 
li’ble to go crazy themself and fool ev’ ry- 
body.” I might of played that hunch 
mysel, only I didn’t think of it till too 
ate. 

It wasn’t really crazy managin’, o 
course. He was gettin’ the best results. 
But he certainly wasn’t followin’ no set 
o rules. Fielder Jones worked one 
pitcher on a average of ev'ry third day 
one season, but he didn’t never use three 
pitchers in reg’lar one-two-three order 
like Stallin’s worked James and Rudolph 


| and Tyler. 
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I don’t know what pay them three was 
drawin’, but whatever it was they earned 
it. He didn’t exhibit no backwardness 
about callin’ on ’em. They couldn’t 
never alibi themself by sayin’ they wasn’t 
warmed up when they was hit hard. They 
didn’t never get time to be cold. And it 
wasn’t even no comfort to ’em to have it 
rain, because w’ile that give ’em one after- 
noon off, it meant doublin’ up later on. 

Them three fellas should ought to been 
thankful that they’s a rule preventin’ a 
club from playin’ three games a_day. 
Onct in a wiile this here colleger, Davis, 
set in and pitched a few innin’s. The 
rest o’ the time, the three had it all their 
own way and you could figure who was 
goin’ to be the batt’ry for Boston two 
weeks from next Saturday if you had a 
calendar and a almanac. A guy on the 
New York or Brooklyn club that couldn’t 
hit left-handed pitchin’ could dope it out 
when Tyler was goin’ to pitch agin him 
and frame up a little sick spell for himself 
a month ahead. 

Stallin’s didn’t make no effort to de- 
ceive the other managers about who was 
goin’ to work for him, and when. ‘They 
knowed in advance, but it didn’t get ’em 
nothin’, because when the three o’ them 
was goin’ along smooth, they wasn’t 
no scheme good enough to beat em. 


WELL when the Braves had finally 
cinched the pennant and ev'ry- 
body knowed it was to be them agin the 
Athaletics, a lot o’ people ast me what I 
thought about the serious. 

“PII take the Athaletics,” I says. 
“The Boston pitchers has been lookin’ 
good, but they’ll be up agin better hittin’ 
than they seen in the National League. 
You can’t fool Baker and Collins and 
McInnis and them with stuff that bothers 
a ordinary man. And, besides that, they 
don’t look to be more than one guy in the 
whole Boston club that’s in a class with 
the fella playin’ the same position on the 
Athaletics. Maranville’s maybe as good 
as Barry, but take the rest o’ them on 

aper, and where’ve the Braves got a 
ook-in?” 

And when I pulled this stuff, nobody 
called me on it; not at the time I pulled 
it. Afterward, when the Braves had 
cleaned ’em up, I was called good and 
plenty. The guys Ild sipped off all 
knowed better then; so did I. Ev’rybody 
I seen before the serious agreed that the 
Athaletics couldn’t lose. And ev’rybody 
I seen after the serious agreed that the 
Athaletics had lost, and most © them 
kind o’ thought all along that itd come 
out about the way it did. It’s certainl 
wonderful how few people is ever su- 
prised! 

A few days before the serious was to 
come off, “Red” Smith broke a leg, and 
agin the Brooklyn club at that. A lot o’ 
people ast me: 

“Will that hurt Boston’s chances?” 


ss NoT a bit,” I says, and for onct I was 

right. But at the time I said it I 
didn’t think Boston’s chances would be 
hurt if the whole club broke their neck. I 
didn’t think they had any chances to 
hurt. But you'll admit now that the 
Braves couldn’t of did very much better 
with Smith in there, nor with Smith’s 
whole fam’ly in there. When you come 
right down to it, they might never of win 
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Why husbands leave home 


Why husbands stay home 


Saves 450 sweeping hours a year! 


Why do many women still endure and suffer the self-inflicted strain 
and struggle of inefficient broom-duster cleaning, with its accom- 
panying dust irritation to throat, eyes, nose, gritty skin, disarranged 
costume, and the risks of beating, lifting, lugging, reaching, and 
climbing? Why undergo this for 450 hours a year, golden hours 
that could be devoted to leisure or self-improvement? 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


With the ARCO WAND you need 
never see, handle or move the germ 
laden air, which is carried off through 
an iron suction pipe to big, sealed, 
disinfectant bucket. 
play or creep on floor, the ARCO 
WAND is indispensable. 


Where children 


Point the hollow, bottomless- 
throated Wand at the dust-filled surfaces to see it instantly and com- 


pletely remove all dirt without raising any dust. 
insanitary dusters or rags. 


Avoids use of 
No more backaches, beating, lifting, 


reaching, step-ladder climbing, dust-breathing—a boon and a pro- 


tection to women! One contagious illness prevented saves 
the price of an ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 


Noiseless — requires no watching or regulation — is permanent, like radi- 
tor heating. Easily put into old buildings, or new. 


A $150 successful, stationary Cleaner 


Thousands of ARCO WANDS are proving great successes in homes, 
a ents, churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, 
li ies, clubs, theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past three years 
under most severe tests. Nota single failure. They are genuine, prac- 
tical, thorough cleaners and will work and wear for many, many years. 
Backed by our reputation and full guarantee. Accept no substitute! 
Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in all large cities. 


Department AMERICAN RADIATOR ({OMPANY S. Michigan Ave. 


c4 Chicago 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Write to 


Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 


You need it if yyu=—= 

—are going to the Expositions at 
California where baggage risks are 
multiplied. : 

—travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going on a vacation anywhere. 

—keep any personal effects outside of 
your residence —at the office, golf 
or country club. 

—are sending your son or daughter 
to boarding school or college. 

Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you against loss 
due to fire, theft, transportation, etc., while your 
baggage is in the custody of any railroad, express 
company, steamship, hotel or clubhouse. 

The hazards and contingencies of travel are 
many, and you need this protection. 

It may save you hundreds of dollars 
Why not at least investigate it! Write today. 


Attractive bon-voyage booklet. 
rw hile traveling.” 
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Insurance Company 


of North America 
235 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. Founded 1792 


Writers of insurance covering: 
Fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, 
marine, tourist, parcel post, leaschoid, ete. 


Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A Suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, bose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Flgnbiag. Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 


Garter 
Jilat Guh 


Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 


Men who dress well prefer 

the silk Boston Garter for 

personal satisfaction 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, . 


BOSTON 
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How To Prevent “Worn Spots” 


Many a fine floor has been ruined by letting it wear through the finish in front of doors or piano and 
at foot of stairs. Any floor may get a worn spot and you can’t get rid of it by simply putting on wax 
afterward. The point is that when a “worn spot” shows on a varnished or shellacec Hoos: you can't 
retouch just the worn spot or it will show the new varnish spot—you must do over the entire floor 
With an Old English waxed floor you PREVENT these worn spots by occasionally rubbing on 
a little wax (with a rag) just on the spots which get the most wear. The new wax doesn't show 
and in this way you simply don’t let the worn spots ever appear — besides, it’s so much easier 
and cheaper. Just use a rag. If you have a varnished floor now, put a little wax on over the 
varnish in front of your door before the worn spots show up. 


For a fine finish, rub Old English on Automobiles (even the hood), 


Pianos, Linoleum and Woodwork The 

Old English Floor Wax is a “quality” wax— made from the very highest grade waxes; Bo Bes 

but this does not mean that it is expensive, for good, heavy-bodied wax covers so 1921. Dane 
much more surface than cheap wax—50c worth of Old English covers the average Aveune 
room. Don't wonder if you can have beautiful. waxed floors. You can. Try it. Cincinnati "Ohi 

Hardware, Paint (Drug) and House Furnishing Departments sell it. yee A i 
Send Book an 


Send for a Sample Can of Old English and for our Book, = Bira eg aa e 


“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care’’—tells about az 
Finishing New Floors Cleaning and Polishing Finishing Furniture S 
Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed Floors Interior Woodwork Name fees. xE 


Stopping Cracks 


Finishing Dance Floors 
Removing Varnish, etc. s 


Pine Floors Kitchen, Pantry and 
Polishing Automobiles Bathroom Floors 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1921 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
STINAA AONO ETa A 


Smashine Lame FREE | THIS CATALOG FREE 


300 Candle Power WRITE FOR IT 


To Try In Your Own Home Home aa M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine 


Turns night into day. Gives better light Aay is the largest in the world. 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps Save Magazine Money 

at one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, Our 1915 catalog lists more than 
Halls, Churches, A child can carry it. 3000 Periodicals and Club 
Makes its light from common gasoline. Offers. It's a Big Money-Saver. 
Nowick. Nochimney. Absolutely SAFE. Send us your name and address 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 
advantage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 


Hardwood Floors 


My dealer is 


Write for full 
particulars, 


J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 
Magazine Agency 
223W. Jackson Blvd. , Chicago, Il. 


You can own this pretty little five-room, year round 
home for just $298. he Aladdin system ens ables you to 


buy all the material for a complete home direct from 
the original producer 
ber, millwork, hardware and labor. 
in your own pocket. 


You save four prices on the lum- 
You keep the middlemen's profit 


Dwellings, Summer Cottages, Garages 
Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses are shipped everywhere. 
Every plece of material comes to you cu d fitted 
and ready to nailin place. Permanent, attractive, 
warm and lasting. Not portable. Clear siding, 
clear flooring, clear interior finish and clear shin- 
gles furnished for ev ery house. Price Includes all lumber cut 
to fit, shingles, doors, windows, glass, patent plaster board, or lath 
and plaster, interior trim and finish, stairways, paints, nails, locks, 
hardware and complete instructions. Immediate shipment. Houses from 
2 to 12 rooms, Shipment made direct from our mills in five states. Send 
today for catalog 190. Ask about the Aladdin Dollar-a-knot guarantee. 
North American Construction Co., 197 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
. R. Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 
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four straight but for Deal. It was his 
smart base-runnin’ that win that second 
game for ’em, the game that really set- 
tled it. 

Anyway, Stallin’s says it was smart 
base-runnin’. e or two others I’ve 
talked to got the idea somewheres that 
it was a boner. You remember the play. 
He was catched flat-footed off 0’ second 
base, and when Schang cut loose a peg 
for second, he run to third and got away 
with it, and then scored the only run o’ 
the game. Stallin’s swears that Deal 
pulls this right along. But if he should 
happen to pull it some day when the 
catcher ain’t unconscious, he’s li’ble to get 
ran down and tagged out. 

Well, the Braves beat the tar out o 
Bender, and then I says to myself, ‘‘ The 
Chief wasn’t good and Rudolph was. He 
slow-balled ’em to death. To-morrow, 
they'll get James and they’ll kill his 
speed. And Plank’s too smart for ’em.”’ 


pLANK give ’em a battle, all right; 
they’s no gettin’ away from that. But 
x was slightly mistaken about them killin’ 

big James’s speed. Most o’ their line 
drives was straight at Gowdy. When the 
result o’ that battle come in, I begin 
havin’ suspicions that some of us wise 
ducks was in for a showin’-up. 

They was still a chanct that the Atha- 
letics might begin to hit, and some o’ the 
experts went as far as to say that Tyler 
would prob’ly get a good spankin’, not 
because he’s a bad pitcher but because 
Mack’s gang was overdue. But I guess 
they wasn’t nobody that didn’t say “good 
night” after that first game in Boston. 
If they was any fight i in the Athaletics be- 
fore that game, it’s a cinch it was tooken 
out o’ them then and there. When you 
slip ahead in a extra innin’ battle and 
then get trimmed, it has a bad effect on 

our heart. Boston was a 4 to 1 shot 
before the serious begin and a I to 1,000 
shot when that third game was over. 

It’s a wonder to me that Stallin’s didn’t 
pitch Otto Hess in the last one. Otto’d 
of win it sure. Anybody would of. The 
Braves couldn’t of lost if President 
Gaffney’d went in. And as long as 
Stallin’s was makin’ such a holy show o’ 
the Athaletics, 1 don’t see why he didn’t 
finish up in style by usin’ some of his 
substitutes. 


I GUESS, though, he had plenty o’ fun 
out of it without no extra comedy stuff. 
You know he was in the American League 
a couple o’ times and was just as good as 
throwed out. So this here serious was 
revenge for him and he got all that was 
comin’. Things couldn’t of broke better 
for him if they’d been ordered. He was 
managin’ a club that wasn’t in the 
Athaletics’ class, so ev’rybody said. He 
was the under dog and up agin the great- 
est baseball machine of all times, so ev’ ry- 
body said. His club didn’t have as much 
chanct even as the Giants would of, be- 
cause the Giants had one swell pitcher 
and the Braves didn’t have none. It was 
too bad that the National League had 
such a bum of a club for their represen’- 
tive. What a monkey the Macks would 
make out of ’em! 

And then to have it come off the wa 
it did! The men on the Boston ab 
that’d been doped as dogs played rings 
around the stars on the Athaletics. 


“Braves” 


Gowdy, who was goin’ to be pie for 
Mack’s pitchers, done more clean-up 
hittin’ in them four days than Baker’d 
did in three World’s Serious. Maranville 
and Evers showed just as much round 
second base as Collins and Barry at their 
best. Schmidt was a reg’lar whale and 
McInnis was forgot about. Yes, it must 
of been tough on Stallin’s to have it come 


off like it did! 


SS AREAN E wasn’t the only guy that 
enjoyed himself. They wasn’t hardly 
a man on the Boston club that didn’t have 
some special reason for bein’ tickled to 
death; I mean some reason outside o’ the 
dough and the glory. 

John Evers ain’t through laughin’ yet. 
The whole bus’ness was nuts for him. 
The Chicago club’d canned him out © 
the managin’ job and tried to make him 
look like a boob; that’s the way he 
figured it. Well, he was in the World’s 
Serious and the Cubs wasn’t, and he was 
one o’ the main reasons why they wasn’t. 
He'd been pushed away from a bie sal’ry 
and he’d fell into a gold mine. 

Josh Devore was another. The Giants 
had cut him loose, and when they done it, 
it looked like as if they was keepin’ him 
out of a bunch o’ money. But he finally 
landed with Boston after losin’ out in 
Cincinnati and Philly and here he was, 
a world’s champ, wile his old pals was 
strugglin’ for the championship o’ the 
Polo Groun’s and three or four hundred 
bucks. 

Then they was Whitted and Cather, 
that just missed bein’ in on the excitin’ 
battle for the St. Louis title; and Gowdy 
and Rudolph, that’d been fired by Mc- 
Graw; and Smith, who'd escaped from 
Brooklyn; and Moran, who had tore him- 
self away from Cincinnati. All them and 
maybe one or two others got more out 0” 
the serious than just the winners’ share. 
They was all fellas that some manager or 
some club owner had let out as bein’ no 
good, and | guess a ball player hates to 
have it come out that the manager who 
canned him made a mistake. 


Nests ain’t no question but what this 
end of it was a big help to Stallin’s. 
It wasn’t half as hard for him to get his 
men mad when some o’ them was half 
mad to start out with. He didn’t have 
to do no urgin’ to make Evers play his 
best agin the Cubs. He didn’t have to 
spank Whitted and Cather to make ’em 
fight when they was playin’ St. Louis. 
Rudolph and Gowdy worked their head 
off agin the Giants, and Devore give the 
Braves all he had when they was per- 
formin’ with New York or Philly or Gin 
cinnati, without no tongue-lashin’ from 
the boss. And havin’ got the fightin’ 
habit agin the clubs they was sore at, it was 
easier for ’em to be mad at ev’rybody 
else, includin’ the Athaletics. 

I been talkin’ about the Athaletics 
gettin’ showed up, and that ain’t hardly 
right. They wasn’t what you could call 
showed up, and the beatin’ they got wasn’t 
as bad as it sounds. They was the first 
club ever trimmed four straight in the 
big serious, but they played a whole lot 
better ball than the loser usu’lly does. 
They didn’t go to pieces and peg the 
games away. Nothin’ like that. Their 
hittin’ was stopped and that’s enough to 
make ’em look bad. 


Insure Your Home 
As well as your House 
HE house you have planned—day-dreamed 


is Right, by Rina W. LARDNER 
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- about—discussed with your friends— is at last 
completed. You sit in your library surrounded by your 


household gods and breathe a sigh of contentment. 


Then one day a short-circuited wire, 
an unextinguished match, or any 
one of a thousand causes, and your 
home is in ashes. Think of those 
things, dear to you through associ- 
ation, that can never be replaced. 
When you move into the new house, 
something is lacking. The old 
familiar objects are no longer there. 
Everything is new and the home 
touch is gone. 


You can avoid the possibility of all 


This is your home. 
this by building the house you are 
planning with Natco Hollow Tile. 


Natco will make your home safe 
from fire and will insure you ease 


of mind against fire’s constant 
menace. 
Walls, partitions, floors and roof 


built of Natco are constructed rap- 
idly and economically and insure 
lowest cost of up-keep, and absolute 
control of both exterior and interior 
fire risks. 


The Greatest Buildings in the World are 


Natco Hollow Tile 
and is — air 

nkets, pro- 
tect the entire home 
against dampness 
and extremes of heat 
and cold. 


word “Natco” 


hand-book, 


tive builder. 


Buy = For ort A Stillwell California 
Bungalow HOME 


Our Books Show 132 Plans 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50, $1600 to $6000—Price 50c 
‘West Coast Bungalows” 


= 51, $600 to $2000—Price 50c 
“Little Bungalows” 
‘ gia 81, $390 to$1700—Price Be 
S RFECIAL OFFER 


e $1—Postpaid 
£ w. STILLWELL & co., Architects, 4262 ‘a a LOS ANGELES 


of-date ty 
Visible 


porter. oan this pecans Olwwer 
only 13 cents a day. No 
o this extra profit. Free 

Write for Dewi and price. 
istrib. Syndicate 
Lepiti Bivd., Chicago 
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Offices in All nean Cities PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Fireproofed with Natco Hollow Tile 


This perfect form of fireproofing is the result of twenty-five years’ 
development on the part of the Nationa! Fire Proofing Company. The 
is stamped on every tile of this superior product. ` 


Investigate this modern form of construction before you decide upon 
your building specifications. i i i 
“Fireproof Houses.” 
Natco residences, large and small. 
Mailed anywhere for 10 cents (in stamps or coin). 
Write today. Address Dept. A 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING -COMPANY 


A line will bring you our new 32-page 
Contains photographs of typical 
An invaluable guide to the prospec- 


Established 1889 


Approximately $1 an Hour 


The records of my department show that the 
average earnings of my assistants are approxi- 
mately $I an hour. 

I have immediate opportunity for a number of 
men and women who can begin at once to devote a 
portion of their time to dignified, profitable work. 

Chief of Staff 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Please send me particulars of your work. 
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Where the Sun Streams In 


Those were always the windows difficult to 
dress—until Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics were 
created. The hottest sun of a July day will 


not affect them. When soiled, put your 
curtains in the tub. Sun plus the rigors of 
wash day are powerless against 


ORINOKA 


ruaranteed 


SUNFAST FABRICS 


For Drapery and Upholstery 


Made as beautiful as the highest art can 
render them, they stay as beautiful as the 
were originally made. They have the loo! 
of silk—at inexpensive prices. Send for 
helpful booklet, ‘* Draping 
the Home.” 

ORINOKA MILLS 

161 Clarendon Bldg. 


New York 


See these goods at ear dealer’s 
and insist upon the protection 
of this Guarantee : 

These ou are guaranteed 
absolu: fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to the 
sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized 
to replacethem with new goods 
or refund the purchase price. 


This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 


Zinc 


in paint is not the novelty 
you may think it. It is only 
new to you. There are painters 
who will never paint without 
it, and house owners who will 
never let them. 


i patas a brat oi 


Ask for “Your Move” 


Room 401, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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| became more experienced I gradually bet- ` 


| for what they done. 


But if you’ll study the dope, you'll see 


| where they was pretty steady in the field, 


and their pitchin’ wasn’t so rotten, neither. 
They played better ball than the Giants 
done the three years they was gettin’ 
their bumps. And they looked a whole 
lot better than the Cubs did in 1910. 


| They was nothin’ about their showin’ 


that should ought to make a man b’lieve 
they was slippin’. 

If I was gave my choice of a club right 
now, I’d hesitate a long w’ile before I’d 
pick any other in pref’rence to these here 
same Athaletics. Mack’s got rid 0’ some 
o’ the old guard now, but he’s not in no 
hole for a ball club. I don’t b’lieve they’s 
a manager in the American League that 
wouldn’t trade teams with him. 


HAT’S all the more reason why you 
should ought to slip it to the Braves 

The club they beat 
for the world’s championship was just as 
good a club as you'll find, and a whole lot 
better than most o’ them. The Braves 


licked a good club and out played ’em. 
Us wise old owls was teached a lesson. 
I’m one bird that won’t never go strong 
again on the predictin’ stuff. If some- 
body come up to me to-morrow and says: 
“Do you think Frank Gotch could throw 
Eddie Foy?” Pd say, “I don’t know, 
mister. Gotch is a fair wrestler, but he’d 
have to be awful lucky.” If I was ast 
if Walter Johnson was faster’n p 
Warhop, I’d say that on certain days, 
when Walter’s arm was feelin’ strong, his 
fast ball was, as far as I could find out, 
nearly as swift as Jack’s. Maybe you 
want to know if I’m goin’ home to supper. 
I can’t say for sure. They might be a 
big blockade, or I might get there O. K. 
and find that the meat hadn’t came. 

It don’t get you nothin’ to be too sure. 
I’ve picked one or two winners, but I 
never was gave no credit for it. And I’ve 
picked a whole lot o’ losers and had the 
everlastin’ life kidded out o’ me. It’s 
the best dope to think twict before you 
speak and then don’t say nothin’. 


Next month, under the characteristic title of ‘‘Some Team,’’ Ring 
Lardner picks out an All-America Team with some surprises in it 


How the War Affects Me 


A Few months ago we asked our readers to send us stories of 


“How the War Affects Me.” 


Thousands of letters came in. 


The three we publish below won the first, second and third prizes: 


FIRST PRIZE 


Ruin of Body—Perhaps of Soul 


S A SUBSCRIBER interested in 
A your contests, I have set down the 
story of a Greek workman, with 
whom I happened to become acquainted. 
I’ve written it just as he told it, except 
for some straightening of expression. 


His own was more vigorous than mine, 
but I can’t reproduce it on paper: 


The curse of war has been on my life 
since I was a child. My father fell in the 
Turko-Greek War of 1897. In the recent 
Balkan War my oldest brother died for 
Greece on the field of battle, the other 
returned a hopeless cripple. That blow 
crushed my mother’s spirit and made me, 
a boy under seventeen, the sole support of 
a family of three. Fear, tears, toil, pov- 
erty and actual want are the outstand- 
ing memories of my childhood and youth. 

It was to escape from all this and to 
seek opportunity for myself and those 
dependent on me that I came to America 
a little over a year ago. Here I fancied 
myself secure from the horrors and dis- 
asters of war. Little did I then know 


| that the cannon’s roar circles the earth in 


The New Jersey Zinc Company | 


ripples of misery and fear that neither 
oceans nor continents nor barriers of 
peace can fully check. 

As I learned the English language and 


tered my condition. In the spring of 1914 
I came to Chicago and secured work in a 


- | large foundry, where I remained all sum- 


mer. I was content, for I was getting on. 
I had paid back my steamship ticket, each 
month I sent money to my mother and 
brother in Greece, and I had almost a 
hundred dollars in the bank. 

Just when all seemed bright came the 
news of the great conflagration that had 
broken out in Europe. Taduscey felt the 
shock almost at once, and began to de- 
crease production and lay off labor. I 
was among those who lost their jobs. 
This did not worry me much, for it was 
early in September and I foresaw no 
difficulty in finding other work. 

One day, two days, a week, two weeks, 
a month passed, and I was still idle, 
though I did my best to get work. Then 
I decided to move. I had heard there 
was plenty of work in the Twin Cities, 
so I bought a ticket to St. Paul. 

It is now almost two months since I 
came here. In that time I have made 
five dollars and a half for three days’ 
work, all I have been able to get. e- 
sides, I washed dishes in a restaurant for 
a week for my room and board. For the 
rest I’ve tramped the streets looking for 
something to do. I am not the only one 
doing this. The city is full of jobless men 
who are homeless, often hungry—there 
are hundreds and hundreds of them. 

This month I could send no money to 
my mother and brother in Greece. 
Nor did I write. I couldn’t tell them 
that I was broke and out of work. They 


need the money badly, for neither of them 
is able to earn anything. I don’t want to 
think what will happen to them this 
winter. 

Yes, I’m broke, almost. I have a 
quarter in my pocket and a five-dollar 
gold piece sewed in the lining of my 
trousers. When that is gone I'm done 
for, down and out. Yesterday I had 
water and stale bread for breakfast, a 
free lunch for dinner and dry rolls for 
supper. I find myself thinking strange 
thoughts. I have always been honest, 
never have I done anything that has 
brought me into conflict with the law. 
And yet several times lately I have found 
myself calmly considering whether it 
would be wrong to smash a plate glass 
window and take what I wanted, or wait 
in some dark alley with an iron bar 
in my hand for—well, you know. And 
when I see expensively gowned women 
and fat, prosperous men flash past in 
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How the War Affects Me 


two-thousand dollar cars, a great bitter- 
ness wells up in my heart, and I feel like 
clutching their throats and crying: “Give 
me some of your money so that I can keep 
want away from my old mother and my 
crippled brother and myself.” I never 
felt that way before, when I had a job. 
I know it is wrong, and I am not going 
to yield. Yet the thoughts bother me, 
they come back again and again. 

o merchants and manufacturers the 
war may mean the loss of a few thousand 
dollars, a mere temporary setback. To 
those with relatives in the ranks of con- 
tending armies it may mean constant 
anxiety and dread and sorrow. To me it 
means even more than that. The loss of 
my job which they tell me was due to the 
war, means more to those I love—to me 
it means cold, hunger and despair. It 
may even mean the destruction of my 
character and the loss of my soul. That 
is how the war affects me! 


Her Children Shall Learn “Peace” 


I THERE anyone in the world whom 
the war could affect less? The wife of 
an Illinois farmer, with the smoke house, 
poultry house and cellar well stocked 
for winter, finds it hard to be vitally 
concerned about a rise in prices. Lack 
of employment is the least of her worries. 

Yet to this sheltered, happy woman 
the war seems real. She watches for the 
rural mail carrier, and coming slowly 
back to the house, the November sun- 
shine is darkened as a vivid picture sud- 
denly brings home to her the woe of 
those other women over there. 

She sits up a little later to read the 
magazine articles from the front, ties up 
wistful Christmas Ship packages, and 
contributes to the Red Cross funds. She 
goes over her household supplies and packs 
a box for the pressing needs of the poor 
in the nearest city. That is as far as 
the war affects her. 

Perhaps her farmer man is puzzled 
over the warmth of his reception after an 
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hour’s absence. He does not know how 
particularly American and safe he looked 
just then, striding in from the barn. The 
three youngsters each have an extra pat 
as they are tucked into bed—they look 
so well-fed, and over there, alas! are 
children who are hungry. And the 

prayers by their beds are a little longer. 
hat is all. But this mother has her 
mind made up to teach and preach and 
ray Peace into these children, until it 
beanies a part of them. ' There are no 
statistics kept in this world to show the 
effects of mothers’ teaching or their 
prayers, and our historians haven’t access 
to the records no doubt kept above. But 
maybe, you can’t tell, this woman and all 
the other women very much like her, who 
have their minds made up in the same 
way, may have their effect on some crisis 
of the future. This may be one of those 
dim and unseen ways by which Good 

comes from Evil. LILLIS W. HALL, 
PETERSBURG, ILLINOIS 


Must the Unborn Bear War’s Burdens? 


ThE war affects me as an expectant 
mother. It affects because of its 
possible result on the*child that is soon 
to be. Ido not want my child born into 
a warring world. I wish he might never 
know that such a thing existed. When 
the war first began and I, with the rest 
of the world, read avidly every word of 
its news, I would dream at night of 
bearing my child in the midst of a battle- 
field, with shells bursting about me, or of 
running wildly between the fire of two 
armies and trying to shield my little child 
from the bullets, or, more terrible still, 
I would dream that my baby had grown 
to be a man and was himself one of the 
fighters. A soldier! A murderer! Can 


you imagine more horrible thoughts for a 
woman who is trying to live calmly and 
sweetly and wisely that the child given 
into her care may come into the world not 
handicapped, but perfectly fitted for life, 
as God meant? 

I do not want my baby to be a soldier, 
to fight, and murder—and if my baby is a 
girl, I do not want her to be a murderer’s 
wife, or widow! And yet this baby is to 
be born into a world filled with such peo- 
ple and such murder, into a neutral and 
safe nation, oh, yes!—but surrounded with 
war and danger on all sides. And I 
had prayed that the angels might sing 
at the birth of my child, “ Peace on earth, 
good will to men,”—and mean it! 
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It gets the trodden-in dirt out 
of carpets which nothing else 
but a beating will remove 


TORRINGTON 


Vacuum Sweeper 


requires noelectric orother power, just 
push it back and forth like a carpet 
sweeper. Its running wheéls operate 
the parts which do the cleaning. 

Its strong suction takes up the 
trodden-in dirt and its revolving brush 
sweeps up surface litterwithout spread- 
ing dust. 

You won’t soil your hands or cloth- 
ing when you empty it and it is easy 
to empty, too. 

Tests have proven that the Tor- 
rington will do thorough work for 
years and so easily that a child can 
use it. 

We have been making the famous ad- 
justable NATIONAL carpet sweeper 
for years and thousands are in daily 
use. The fine reputation they have 
made for us is behind the Torrington 
Vacuum Sweeper. 

Write for Booklet 


Housefurnishing, Department, Furniture, 
and Hardware stores nearly everywhere 
sell them. Ask your dealer to show you 
a genuine Torrington. Made in three 
grades. Prices range from $6 to $12. 


National Sweeper Company 
14 Laurel St., Torrington, Conn. 
52 Bruce Ave.,Westmount, Montreal 


Canned Heat 


Here’s a can of paste that looks like 
cold cream—and is just as safe. 

Take off the lid— touch a match to the 
paste, right in the can, and you have the 
clearest, hottest flame you ever saw— 
just what you want to boil an egg or 
heat baby’s bottle.’ 

Quicker, hotter, easier than gas or elec- 
tricity — no wires, no tubes, cannot spill. 

Ask your dealeror send ten cents 
for a sample can—with a frame (to put 
your kettle on) Free, post-paid. Cata- 
logue of Sterno cooking devices and 
Recipe book sent Free. 


S. STERNAU & CO. 
Dept. K, 303 Broadway 
New York Ss 
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Canned Heat 
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Over 6,000 
Styles 


Stone Set 
Ri 


Signets, Bands and 
Emblems, Wedding Rings, Diamond Mountings. 


“Noblesse” Wedding Rings 


The highest art in de ign- 
ing a ring beautiful in its 
plainness— seamless and of 
the finest finish. 


There is only one absolute safe- 
guard to the buyer of a wedding 
ring, and that is to see the O-B 
mark in the ring. 

The O-B reputation for strict 
assay value, for expert alloying, 
and for turning out a perfectly 
wrought half-round, is well known 
to the best jewelers in this country. 

Send for the O-B Ring Book, 
showing a selection of the latest 
styles in rings. Your name on a 
postcard brings it free. 
Ostby & BartonCo., Providence, R.I. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 
Address 


OR: 


RINGS 


Take the best tooth-powder ever 
made -Make it a little better—Then 
add Oxygen—That’s CALOX, the 
Oxygen Tooth Powder. 
> _—_~ -É dae = 
Sample and Booklet free on request 
All Druggists, 25 cents. | 
Ask for the Calox Tooth Brush, 35c. | 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 


“Glasses can be 
made becoming— 


Its simply a matter of the 
right selection. With our 
complete stock of high grade 
American Optical Company 
lenses and mountings Pll 
make glasses a great deal 
more becoming to you than 
tired, strained eyes.” 


Ask your oculist, optome- 
trist or optician — he knows. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL 
COMPANY 
Southbridge, Mass. 


@ 


Largest Manufacturers 
of Spectacles, Eyeglasses 
and Lenses in the World 


The Golden Rule in Business 


(Continued from page 41) 


account of the affair which was printed in 
one of the local newspapers,—‘ Certain 
stockholders in our city went to our men 
asking their proxies, promising them a 20 
per cent increase in wages and salaries 
and a sufficient increase in common stock 
dividend to bring common stock to par, 
their intention being to knock out profit 
sharing and the present management.” 

The charges which the outside capital 
brought against the Baker plan were 
serious. he company, they claimed, 
paid less wages and earned less on pre- 
ferred stock than other companies in 
similar business. 

Mr. Baker’s analysis of the charge was 
thorough and convincing. Taking the 
latest official figures on the windmill and 
agricultural implement business, those for 
1905, he showed that the average wage in 
the windmill factories was $503.81. The 
Baker wage, without profits, was $561.68. 


-The average salaries in other concerns was 


$1,013.53, in theirs, $970.18. The average 


product per man in the country was 


| $2,485.77; in the Baker Company nearly 


one thousand more, or $3,400. 


N 1905 the agricultural implement 

manufacturers of the country earned 
about 8 per cent. The Baker Company 
paid A stock (extra dividends in- 
cluded) 9 per cent, and it paid labor 81 
per cent. “Why is this?” he asked. “Is 
it because we are better located? We are 
not so well located for some trade; we 
have to pay incoming freight to such an 
extent that we cannot sell East, and are 
handicapped in shipping out by having 
only one line of railroad. 

“Was it because of low taxes? We are 
assessed in round numbers 70 per cent of 
our assessable property; competing manu- 
facturers in this same country are assessed 
as low as 25 per cent of their assessable 
property, and 25 per cent is more nearly 
the rule for assessing manufacturers 
everywhere. The large dividend was pos- 
sible principally because our output per man 
was in the neighborhood of $3,400, instead 
of $2,500. 

“Many will say they would not suppose 
there would be such a difference in the 
output per man in different factories. It 
is a fact that running most any of our 
machines one speed and one feed slower 
than they should be run will nearly cut 
their output in two, and there are great 
opportunities for our men to invent ways 
to save time. They run from one to six 
machines each, while union men refuse to 
run more than one. 

“The amounts given through profit 
sharing are, therefore, not due to lower 
wages or to small earnings for the pre- 
ferred stock, but to the increased earnings 
of the men, due to the incentive of profit 
sharing. Destroy profit sharing and you 
destroy what is given in profit sharing. 

“Tt is my opinion that factories are like 
stores and farms: if you want profits you 
must run them yourselves, and know how 
to run them. If you lean altogether on 
hired help you will in most cases lose 
money.” 


The opposition seems to have had no 
adequate reply to the showing Mr. Baker 
made, for things still go on as they 
were. Apparently the factory force be- 
lieve in the undertaking. In 1900, 45 
shared in the profits, 20 of whom are still 
with the concern. In 1905, 63 shared; 
32 are still there. In 1910, 106 shared, 
and 72 are there. 

What the Baker plan does is to make 

artners of all those active in the business. 
t keeps a business permanently in the 
hands of those who are actively interested 
in its stability and its development. It 
prevents its falling into the hands of dead 
men or of capitalists. It more nearly 
approaches the dreams of the syndica- 
lists than any other enterprise of which I 
know. 

There are few businesses which are as 
yet willing to consider even partial owner- 
ship or partnership as a solution of the 
problem of long service. Those who ad- 
mit there is a right involved, as a rule 
fall back upon the easier solution of 
the pension. Our great corporations are 
rapidly providing funds for the purpose. 
The Harvester Company is building up 
its pension fund by appropriating an- 
nually something from its earnings. The 
Bell Telephone Company in 1913 set 
aside about $9,000,000 for pensions, and 
what it calls “disability and death funds.” 
Since 1910 the U. S. Steel Corporation has 
administered a fund of $12,000,000, of 
which Mr. Carnegie gave $4,000,000. At 
the end of 1913 it had over two thousand 
names on the roll. The average amount 
each received was a little over $200 a 
year. Scores of smaller concerns have 
provided some form of pension. 


BYT there is an objection to the word. 
To many minds it conveys the idea 
of something given, not earned. No 
permanent good can come in industry 
from anything which is actuated by 
charity or a patronage. The pension is 
not a gratuity; it is an obligation. The 
ublic policy committee of the National 
Electric Light Association in a remark- 
able report made in 1911 has a wise and 
significant word to say on the subject. 


By unanimous vote, the term Pension, as 
being inadequate or subject to wrong interpre- 
tation, has been eliminated. We recommend 
as a substitute Service Annuity. Our opinion 
is that the latter is to be paid as a form of 
compensation for a definite service that cannot 
be rightly included within ordinary wages. It 
is compensation for continuous service over a 
period of several years, and is to be paid on 
carefully prearranged and understood condi- 
tions. 


This is a great admission. At present 
the important matter is not the machin- 
ery, it 1s not the amount received, it is the 
recognition of the justice of the principle 
of giving all who are necessary to an 
enterprise a share of the returns of that 
enterprise, in proportion not only to daily 
but to continued service. 

Wherever a plan, however good, is 
adopted which has any other basis than 
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if you 
M need glasses 


Give comfert, neat appear- 

m ance and assure the safety 

of your eyes. 

In/ eyeglasses, spectacles or goggles 

W the guarant and improved Shur-on 
| “mountings, when properly fitted, hold 


vi the lenses in correct optical position 


and 

—stick tight comfortably 
The mark in the border of this advertise- 
ment is the shape of a Shur-on finger grip — 
that and the name “Shur-on”’ stamped on the 
bridge protect you against imitation. 
‘The quality and guarantee make it worth while to say 
to your optician, oculist, or optometrist, “Is this Shur- 
. ön made by Kirstein?” 
The only Shur-on is made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., ries Ny. 


Established 1846 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 


son pave sree to inqutrers. 
There is a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her about 
our training. Her address and the above literature will besent if 
you will enclose this advertisement. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


375 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


Send a 2¢ Stamp 


fora Sample Cake 


and you, too, will be delighted with the 
charming delicacy and delightful perfume of 
this purest of transparent toilet soaps. Rich 
creamy lather that makes using it a pleasure— 
a revelation of how perfect a toilet soap can be. 


LTD chycerins soup 


Preferred today, as for generations, by women of 
perception and refinement. 15 cents per cake at 
your dry goods dealer or druggist. 


To cover merely the cost of packing and postage send 

2c stamp for trial sample take: or 10 cents for a trial 
ackage containing sample cake of No. 4711 White 
ose Glycerine Soap, a sample of No. 4711 Bath Salts 

and a sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


No. 4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap. 

new, convenient, delightful form of this refreshing 
soap—sanitary, economical, ¢ ficient. 
Shampoo. 


A luxurious 
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satisfying justice it will fail. Itis idle for 
an employer to delude himself that he can 
“hold” labor by machinery alone. There 
is, and always has been, a great deal of 
pure fooling in the betterment devices of 
employers. We see a man who shares his 
profits and has a highly efficient and loyal 
“arce; therefore, let us share profits, 

Give them something to keep them 
quiet,” we probably say. 

It won’t work. No one is quicker to 
detect the intent and spirit behind a new 
practice than a body of workers. They 
know the scent of reality. A good thing 
undertaken for a mean purpose or under- 
taken half-heartedly and because some 
competitor succeeds with it is almost 
surely sterile. True, in doing the thing, 
a man may come to appreciate the mean- 
ing of his undertaking, may himself be 
converted, but unless this happens his 
plan will fail. 

I have seen a makeshift of a lunch-room 
set up in the middle of a factory floor, a 
recreation-room for which space was 
stolen by piling goods higher, a first-aid 
room, made by partitioning the end of a 
hall, all used joyfully and to their full 
Fr. sag À by girls who said, and meant it: 
“Gee, but this is a fine place to work!” 
And I’ve seen the most approved form of 
cafeteria, an attractively furnished club- 
room and a modern hospital go practically 
unused. 

“Raise our wages, cut down the hours, 
and carry off the dust! That’s what we 
want,” the workers would tell you—and 
they are right. 


O PROFIT sharing or pension scheme 

ever devised will hold labor unless it 
has behind it the recognition that it is 
simple justice. Have there been enough 
successes to prove that it will do so then? 
There have been enough to prove that it 
will do its share to that end. It must not 
be forgotten that workingmen, like other 
men, do not live by wages and profits 
alone. 

There is little knowledge of how much 
experimenting and success there has been 
in this feld. When Henry Ford an- 
nounced in October, 1913, that he pro- 
posed to share $10,000,000 in profits 
with his employees in the coming year 
everybody was thrilled. There were 
those who greeted the announcement 
as a thing unheard-of in industry,—a 
first experiment in justice. There were 
those who sneered and those who cursed, 
because they claimed such a division 
would only make things harder for the 
rest of the world. Neither friend nor 
foe of the scheme seemed to know that 
there. were employers in the country 
who had for as long as twenty-five years 
been turning over to labor a share of 
profits as great—or greater—the size and 
earnings of the business considered, than 
Mr. Ford proposed to give. 

Perhaps, after all, the most important 
thing about these various undertakings is 
the proof they give to a cynical world that 
business is wi//ing to experiment in justice, 
that it is not all ‘‘stand pat” in theory 
and practice; that daily more and more 
men are saying: Let us bring in every- 
body. That way lie happiness, stability, 
and fair play. 


Next month we publish Miss 
Tarbell’s article on ‘‘Hours”’ 
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PROMOTE HAIR 
AND SKIN HEALTH 


yoy 
CUTICURA SOAP 
CONSTANTLY 


And Cuticura Ointment oc- 
casionally, as needed. You 
may try these gentle emol- 
lients before you buy them. 
Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold everywhere, 
Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. book. 
Address post-card “Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can— I know you can, 
because I have reduced 32,000 women 
7 and have built up 
that many more — scientifically, 
naturally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


— if you only knew kow well! 
I build up your vitality — 
at the same timel strength- 
en your heart action; teach 
you how to breathe, to 
stand, walk and relieve 
such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid Liver, 
Constipation, Indigestion, Ete. 


One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength.” Another 
says: “Last May 1l weighed 100 
pounds, this May I weigh 126 and 
oh! I feel SO WELL.” 

Won't you sit down and write now 
for my interesting booklet? You are 
welcome to it. It is FREE. Don’t 
wait, you may forget it. I have had 
a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


e. -= Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 90, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She ia the recognized 


authority on the acientific care of the health 
and figure of women. 
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TRADE MARK 


“SMILES AT 
MILES” 


Observe how the three layers of impenetrable discs overlap— 
forming a protecting shield for carcass and inner tube 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE -PROOF 
eee 


TAPE wonderful tires stand firmly between 

the motorist and all puncturing forces. For 
the first time complete and supreme frec- 

dom from all road trouble is assured—under a 


written guarantee. The insistent cry for “MORE 


MILEAGE” is most effectively answered. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET “ 5 ” 
LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Look up "Lee Tires” in your Telephone Directory 


Your College 
EXPENSES 
Guaranteed 


Dp you going to college? Are you planning to attend 

an engineering, business or preparatory school? Or are 

you now in school and in need of additional money to pay 

your expenses? 

You can earn either all or a large part of your expenses as a Member of E 

the Scholarship Bureau. We arrange that matter just as you wish it. Wm. M. Fouts 


In the past five months eight Members of the Scholarship Bureau Ears $250.00 Cash Scholarship 
completed Scholarships ranging in value from $250.00 up. 

We have a position for you in your neighborhood as our student representative. If you are now in 
college, we will probably be able to reserve your home town for you. You will be paid either salary 
and commission or a full Cash Guaranteed Scholarship. In either case, you will be guaranteed 
enough money to pay all your expenses. 


Write TO-DAY for little booklet, ‘‘What is a Crowell Cash Guaranteed Scholarship?’’ 


THE SCHOLARSHIP BUREAU, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


anager arship Bureau, THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Dear Sir: I am interested in your student plan of self-support. Send me the little booklet,“*What 
is a Crowell Cash Guaranteed Scholarship?” 


NaME ADDRESS 


Hempfield 


(Continued from page 36) 


letter so often opened and so often folded 
again that the creases are worn thin. 
keep it in the drawer of my desk with a 
acket labeled, “Archives of The Star.” 
here are several of the old Captain’s 
editorials, including the one entitled 
“Fudge,” and of course the one about 
Roosevelt, a number of Nort’s early 
manuscripts, Fergus’ version of Mark 
Twain, and five letters in Anthy’s firm 
handwriting. ii 

This is a very curious document, this 
letter I have before me. The outside of 
the envelope bears the name of Abraham 
Lincoln, and the letter itself begins: 
“Dear Mr. Lincoln.” It is in Anthy’s 
hand. 

Ever since I began writing this narra- 
tive I have been impatient to reach this 
moment, but now that I am here, I” 
hesitate. It is no common matter to put 
down the secret imaginings of a woman’s 
soul. 

We all lead double lives: that which our 
friends and neighbors know, and that 
which is invisible within us. Acquaint- 
ance gives us the outward aspects of our 
Ecighbors, with friendship we penetrate 
a little way into the deeper life, bak when 
we love there is no glen too secret for us, 
no upland too elusive, and we worship 
at the altars of the eternal woods. Long 
before I knew Anthy well I knew some- 
thing of her deeper life, something more 
than that which looked out of her still 
eyes or marked her quiet countenance. 
The quality of Anthy’s silences were a 
sign: and aea once the look she 
had when walking alone in a country 
road. People who are shallow, or whose 
inner lives are harassed by forms of fear 
(“most men,” as Thoreau says, “live 
lives of quiet desperation”) rarely care 
to be silent, rarely wish to be alone with 
themselves; but it is the sign of a noble 
nature that it has made terms with itself. 


ONE of the tragedies of life, perhaps 
the supreme tragedy, is that we 
should be unable to follow those we love 
to their serenest heights. I once knew 
a man who had lived for twenty years 
with a woman and never once got beyond 
what he could see with the eyes of the 
flesh. The gate to the uplands of the 
soul long stood open to him (and stands 
open now no more); he passed that way, 
too, but he never went in. ... 

I do not wish to imply that Anthy was 
a mere dreamer. She was not, decidedly; 
but she had, always, her places of retire- 
ment. From a child she had friends of her 
own imagining. The first of them I have 
already referred to, a certain Richard and 
Rachel who came out through the wall 
near the stairway in her father’s house, to 
be the confidants of a lonely child. Others 
came later as she grew older. I know the 
names of some of them, and just what they 
meant to Anthy at particular moments in 
her life. They came to her, as friends 
come to us in real life, as we are ripe for 
them. 

It was some time after her father’s 
death, when she felt very much alone, 
that Anthy wrote her first letter to Mr. 
Lincoln. Her father had made Linceln 
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one of the most vivid characters of her | 


girlhood: a portrait of him hung over the 
mantel in the living-room, and there 
was another at the office. One day, 
almost involuntarily, she began a letter: 


Dear Mr. Lincoun: I wish you were here. 
My father knew you well and trusted you more 
than he trusted any other man. He used to 
say that no other American who ever lived 
had such an understanding of the hearts of 
people as you had. I think you would under- 
stand some of the troubles I am now having 
with “The Star,” and that you would help me 
to be sensible and strong. When I was in 
college I thought I had begun to know some- 
thing, but since I have come back here I feel 
like a very stiall girl again. I don’t know 
enough to zan “The Star,” and yet I cannot 
let it go» 


ONCE started, she poured out her very 
heart to Mr. Lincoln: and having com- 
pleted the letter she folded it, placed it 
in an envelope, on which she wrote “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” and going to the mantel 
slipped it behind Mr. Lincoln’s picture. 
Then she turned around quickly, looked 
all about—but there was no one there to 
see. She told me long afterward that it 
seemed at first a little absurd to be 
actually writing letters to Mr. Lincoln, 
but that it relieved her mind and made 
her feel more cheerful in her loneliness. 
After that it became an almost daily 
practice for her to pour out her thoughts 
and difficulties to Mr. Lincoln. And the 
place behind the portrait was the post- 


office. She said that sometimes during 


the busiest parts of the day the thought 
would suddenly flash across her mind that 
she would tell Mr. Lincoln this or that, 
and it gave her a curious deep sense of 
comfort. Each evening she destroyed 
the letter she had written on the day be- 
fore—destroyed them all, except those 
which lie here on my desk! 

I am sure that this practice meant a 
great deal in Anthy’s life. One cannot 
know much about any great human 
being, think what he would do under this 
or that circumstance, or what he would 
say if he were here, without coming to be 
something like him. We are strangely 
saflucnced in this world by those whom 
we admire most. Harriet and I know a 
little old maid, I have written about her 
elsewhere, who has thought so much 
about the Carpenter of Nazareth that she 
has come to be wonderfully like Him. 


r WOULD be impossible for anyone to 
understand Anthy, or indeed, the life 
of “The Star,” or Nort, without knowing 
of the deep inner forces which were in- 
fluencing her. I know now why she main- 
tained through all the earlier days, those 
trying days, the front of quiet courage. 

And so I come to the letter open here 
on my desk. It is the one that Anthy 
wrote on the night that Nort went home 
with her for the first time. It is not a 
long letter and was evidently written 
hastily at the little table I have so often 
seen, at which I once sat quietly for a 
long time, where one may easily glance 
up at the portrait over the mantel. It 
is the first letter in which she ever referred 
at any great length to Nort. And this is 
the letter: 


Dear Mr. Lincorn: Well, we have had a 
wonderful day! We finished the setting of the 
poetry, of which I told you, early in the after- 
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Berkey & Gay Furniture is the 
response to good taste 


BY bv STREET wrote in Collier’s for May 18, 
1914: “I used to have an idea that ‘cheap’ furni- 
ture came from Grand Rapids. Perhaps it does. | do 
not know. But I do know that the tour | made through 
the five acres, more or less, of rooms which made up 
the show house of Berkey & Gay, afforded me the 
best single bit of concrete proof | met, in all my travels, 
of the positive growth of good taste in this country.” 


It will interest you to be told that furniture dealers 
from all over North America make trips to Grand 
Rapids to see the exclusive exhibition of our furniture. 


Acquaintance with the store handling Berkey & Gay Fur- 
niture in your locality is worth while. Itis usually the best 
store in every city, and the Berkey & Gay agency bespeaks 
a store prepared to show the best examples of the furniture 
art. The following firms exemplify Berkey & Gay repre- 


sentation: 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 
Paine Furniture Co., Boston W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 


The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms 
163 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Eastern Office and Show Rooms 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


Th ta A of “Character in sting da de luxe, pecinlly illus 
ts inlaid mark o 
= trated book upon period furniture, is authoritative an 
honor identifies to you — informative. We will mail you a copy for fifteen 
each Berkey & Gay 
piece. 2cent stamps. 
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noon, but the last paper was not folded until 
after nine o'clock this evening. 

I am uncertain whether we have done wisely 
or not. My father would never have dreamed 
of anything so different, and Ed Smith will 
probably be horrified. We may have been too 
easily carried away by our irrepressible Vaga- 
bond, but if I had the decision to make again, 
I should do exactly what I have done. It’s a 
sort of Declaration of Independence! 

Our Vagabond came home with me this 
evening. Prchably I should not have let him, 
but there’s no harm done: he didn’t know, 
most of the time, whether | was with him or 
he was alone. What a dreamer he is, anyway! 
We started talking about ‘The Star,” but no 
one heavenly body will lsag satisfy him. He 
soon soared away in the blue firmament, 
touched lightly upon a constellation or two 
and was getting ready to settle the problems 
of the universe—when we arrived at ‘he gate. 
I had some trouble to get him down t» solid 
earth again. He is no tramp-printer, of that 
I am certain. He has completely won over 
Uncle Newt and his way with Fergus passeth 
| understanding. Fergus trots around like a 
collie dog, rather cross, but faithful. David 
looks at him with that contemplative, humor- 
ous, philosophical expression he has, and isn’t 
the least bit fooled. As for me, what shall I do 
with him and Ed Smith and Uncle Newt all 
in the office together! One can see that he has 
some fine qualities and impractical ideas— 
only he needs someone to take care of him and 
keep him out of mischief. He deserves the 
comment which Miss Bacon, our Latin pro- 
fessor, used to make in her dry way about some 
of the men who called on the girls at college: 
“Very interesting, very interesting, but very 
young.” What a spectacle he was when he 
came to us first! It is a pity that a man like 
that, so full of ideas and enthusiasm, should 
be so irresponsible! He has a very fine head 
and really wonderful eyes. 

To-morrow promises to be an interesting 
day. I wonder what we shall hear from our 
poetry! 


Your friend, 


A. D. 


I have always thought that Nort was a 
little abashed at the way in which he 
talked to Anthy on that first evening, 
though he never admitted it in so many 
words. And an incident occurred the 
next day that caused him to take a new 
attitude toward her. Up to this time he 
had treated her just like any other mem- 
ber of the staff, with easy, off-hand 
freedom. One of the visitors inquired: 

“May I see the proprietor of ‘The 
Star?” 

Fergus replied: “Miss Doane will be 
here in a few minutes.” 


T STRUCK Nort all in a heap. She 

was the proprietor, and tkereiore his 
employer. It gave him a curious, and 
rather unpleasant, twinge inside some- 
where; yes, and it hurt a little, but 
wound up by being irresistibly funny. She 
was his “boss,” this girl, she actually paid 
him his wages! She could discharge him, 
too, by George! He stopped suddenly and 
went off into a wild shout of laughter. 
Fergus took his pipe out of his mouth, 
held it a moment while he looked Nort 
over, and then, slowly nodding his head 
but saying never a word, put it back again. 

Now, if there was anything in this 
world that irked the Nort of those days 
it was the feeling of restraint, of bein 
reined in. All that day, in spite of ER 
excitements which followed the publica- 
tion of the poetry, Nort was overcome 


| from time to time by the thought of 


Anthy as his “boss,” and in spite of all 
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he could do, there were other feelings, 
curious, inexplicable feelings, mingled 
with the amusement he felt. 

It was inevitable that Nort should 
somehow act upon the impulse of this 
new thought. His eager mind played 
with it, suggesting a thousand amusin 
plans. Here was a situation that had 
possibilities! 

In the middle of the afternoon, Nort 
suddenly pretended to be out of a job and 
walking up to Anthy’s desk he stood up 
very straight and stiff, and pulling at a 
lock of hair over his forehead, said very 
respectfully: 

“What shall I do next, miss?” 

Anthy glanced up at him. It rather 
offended his vanity that she seemed so 
surprised to see him there. Evidently he 
was „very far from her thoughts. His 
face was as sober, and as blank, as the face 
of nature, but Anthy saw the spark in 
his eyes—and the challenge—though she 
did not know exactly what he meant. 

He pulled his forelock again, and in a 
voice still more subdued and respectful, 
repeated: 

“What shall I do next, miss?” 

There was a slightly higher color in 
Anthy’s face, but she looked squarely 
into his eyes and said quietly: 

“You'd better help Fergus clean up 
the press.” 

I shall never forget the look of puzzled 
wonder and chagrin in Nort’s face as he 
turned away. Anthy went back to her 
work with apparent unconcern. 

(To be continued) 


Personally 


Conducted 


(Continued from page 32) 


“You know we really must hurry, Aunt 
Hannah, and if I could find the pocket—”’ 

“Well, I’m hurrying all I can, I’m sure. 
It’s not my fault if we’re late. I hurried 
like everything dressing myself. My 
clothes are all thrown on anyhow—just 
as uncomfortable as can be. There’s a 
great big lump of something sticking into 
my side, it feels like a knot—”’ She 
paused; she tested the place with her hand; 
her face changed. “Oh, stop him, stop 
him! Tell him to turn around! It’s on 
me!” 

“Well, I'll be—that is—oh, nothing, 
nothing! I—I wasn’t saying anything!” 
said Harry disjointedly. 

“The pocket! I’ve got it tied around 
my waist! I remember now I put it on 
in the dressing-room at the Waldorf, and 
then I was going to take it off, and then 
I decided not to! Well, if that isn’t a 
relief!” 

Harry plunged at the window, shouting, 
“‘Here, you, turn around again! Turn 
around, I say! No. Down to the pier! 
Go on! Drive like the—” 

“All ri’, mister, anythin’ t oblige. 
Merry - go - roun’ — hic — razzle - dazzle, 

e p? 

“PIL razzle you!” said Harry between 

set teeth. “Go on!” 


“I wonder if you could get it off for | 


me, Hester,” said her aunt feverishly. 


í 


The photograph above shows a building in Brazil, 
Indiana, which was roofed in 1872 with felt and 
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Sherfey I Kidd Furniture 
tore, 


Brazil, Ind. 


ee Henry C. Smither 
Roofing & Sheet Metal Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sims & Smither, 
42 years ago 


Special Notice 


gravel along the lines of The Barrett Specification. We advise incorpo- 


rating in plans the 
full wording of The 


A few months ago, it was necessary toadd another Barrett Spout aton, 
story to the building and the old roof was torn off. in order to avoid any 


misunderstanding. 


During 42 years the roof never leaked, nor was If any abbreviated 


it patched, painted or repaired. 


form is desired, how- 
ever, the following is 


à suggested: 
The owners wrote to the successors of Sims & Me a 
Age 3 ROOFING—Shall 
Smither, who put on the original roof in 1872, be a Barrett Specifi- 
saying: “We want a roof like the old one’’—and cation Roof laid as 


a Barrett Specification Roof will, therefore, 


directed in printed 
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cover the new addition. August 15, 1911, 


using the materials 


From the viewpoints of service and economy specified and subject 


Barrett Specification Roofs are preeminently 
superior to any other kind. 


to the inspection 
requirement. 


Copies of The Barrett Specification free on request. 
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A Bookful of Beautiful Rooms Free 
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BEAVER BOARD instead of lath and plaster. 
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ditions—seat upholstered, with oil tempered 
Turkish spiral springs, and plenty of them, 
fastened securely—the back stuffed with cotton 
felt, very soft and comfortable. 


Rocker Shipped Completely Finished 


but knocked down to save freight. Simply 
shows the wonderful possibilities for saving 
on all your furniture needs by buying the 
DIRECT way. 


Send Today 


for our complete FREE 
catalog of modern furni- 
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INGEE. Rose 


are always grown on their own roots, 64 years’, 
experience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guar-' 


anteed, “Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 
fs the most reliable book on roses ever printed, De- 
scribes over 1,000 varieties of roses and other flowers 


and how to grow them, It’s free. Send today, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 325, West Grove, Pa, 


Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Arthur T. Remick, Architect, New York 


Shingled Houses 


are warmer in winter and cooler in summer than 
tiled, slated, clapboarded, or gummed-paper houses. 


They cover the surface with three insulating layers 


and non-conducting air-spaces, and no other finish 
does this. They are also much more picturesque and 
attractive, and they admit of far more varied and 
beautiful coloring than any other finish. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


color them in beautiful tones of moss-green, bark- 
brown, silver-gray, etc., and the creosote thoroughly 
preserves the wood and makes it less inflammable. 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over 
the country. Send for stained wood 
samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemist 
135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“TIl have to show the ticket at the 
steamer, you know. Can’t you just stick 
your hand up sideways under my belt? 
I'll draw my breat in.” + 

Hester, after divers struggles, succeeded 
in getting at the pocket, and drew it out 
by a process answering somewhat to that 
employed in extracting teeth. Mrs. 
Bowen grasped it fervently. 

“Now, if you don’t mind my telling 
you,” said Harry earnestly, “just don’t, 
for heaven’s. sake, put it anywhere else 
for a while, wiil you? I don’t think there'll 
be much time for formalities at the steamer 
anyhow— Now, what’s the matter?” 


p SEEMED as if everything had hap- 
pened to us already that could happen, 
that had any business to hàppen, but, 
no! The stars in their courses fought 
against Aunt Hannah. Is there a thorough- 
fare in the lower part of Manhattan 
Island called Something or-other-ending- 
in-ick Street? Some such name was posted 
up on the corner where we came to ulti- 
mate disaster. A huge red touring car 
was drawn up by the curbstone two or 
three doors farther on. Perhaps the horses 
shied at that; perhaps the clang of a fire 
engine half a block distant startled them; 
perhaps the creatures were bewildered 

y our driver’s erratic handling of the 
reins. 

At any rate, with a thump, a bang, a 
shout, there we were, careening lopsided 
in the gutter on a broken wheel, and there 
was Harry, hatless, struggling at the 
horses’ heads. A grocer’s boy in jeans 
overalls whirled up to his aid; a Salvation 
Army officer appeared providentially from 
nowhere in particular and helped us all 
out; the chauffeur of the automobile 
turned around in his seat, pushing up his 
goggles to stare; a big man with a silk 
hat, a flower in his buttonhole and a 
waistcoat rivaling Joseph’s garment of 
Biblical celebrity, paused with one foot 
on the step of the machine and gazed 
expectantly. The hackman rolled down 
and smilingly remarked to Aunt Hannah: 
“Lef at th’ pos’, ain’t we? Goo’-by, 
Mama! S'long! Skidoo! Give m’ love 
to th’ folks!” He wagged a roguish 
gesture toward her and subsided gently 
in a heap across the open door of the 
carriage. 

Harry strode over and stood above him, 
breathless, as much from anger as exer- 
tion. Yet he was helpless; he could not 
thrash a drunken man, even if there had 
been time for it 

“Of all the infernal—!” 

“Have you thought of your soul, 
brother?” interposed the Salvation Army 
man. 

Harry looked blankly at him, at us 
three women, at the gathering crowd of 
idlers, up and down the street. He 
caught the eye of the silk-hatted man, 
delaying to light a cigar, and went reso- 
lutely up to him. 

“Sir,” said Harry, “is this automobile 
for hire?” 

Profound amazement appeared on the 
large visage of the silk-hatted man; he 
suspended operations on his cigar until 
the match scorched his finger tips. 
“Huh?” he ejaculated. 

“I say, is this automobile for hire? 
These ladies have to make a boat, the 
‘Utopia,’ Trans-Pontine Line, Pier X, 
sailing at eleven o'clock.” 
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Heat Bill Only $2025 
For 1O Rooms 


“You'll have to get a move on,” said 
the other judicially. 

“Just so. You see what’s happened. 
I want to know if I can’t hire this ma- 
chine.” 

“Speak up, young fellow! Don’t feel 
shy,” the large man advised him with 
fine sarcasm. 

“Tm not asking any favors for myself,” 
said Harry, flushed but steady. “I want 
to take these ladies to their boat—” 


“Say,” interrupted the other, eyeing T ERE’S a big house in cold Illinois. 
him. “This ain’t any annex to the - t0 rooms, exposed on all sides. The kind 
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for the Aunt Hannahs of this world! operated and how it effects this great saving. I 

“Hit her up, Batt-east!” commanded THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO,! 4°?"*58 


Mr. Ryan, after we had all piled, bag and (Formerly The Peck-Williamson Co.) i 
baggage, into the capacious tonneau of 63 Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio I 
his car. And Batt-east hit her up. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out to 
me at this stage of the narrative that to 
travel at any considerable rate of speed 
through the streets of lower New York 
City is a thing impossible of accomplish- 
ment by men or angels. People smile 
maliciously or mournfully and wag their 
heads. “Oh, you couldn’t have gone 


` fast, Mrs. Wyatt,” they protest. ‘With contains garden- 
` all that trafic and their police regula- ing knowledge 
_ tions, you couldn’t have gone fast!” To that is the result 
* which I have no reply except that we did of practical experi- 
go fast. I hope never to go so fast in : A ence, and Cultural 
such a place again. We dodged, we Five of the Finest articles written by 
© twisted, we shaved curbs, we missed Fordhook Vegetables experts. r 
* wheels by a hair. Everywhere were For 25c%e will mail one package It is fullof information 
F scuttling pedestrians white-faced, cursing mous Fordhuok Vegeeables: Brnrex'a | valuable to both amateur 
: truck drivers, futilely gesticulating police- 3 ug (Conn, the and professional gardeners. 
% men. Articulate speech was beyond us; ; ep WAvinwat mias ad |= | The listiok worthy ‘novelties 
| we gasped and. clutched one another. F nan asad VATT. o RD and old favorites in both flowers 
* Only once on this dreamlike transit did SEED RALATONE Ranan tko duick. and vegetables is complete and 
# I hear anything intelligible. “If they est growing of all white radishes dependable. 
hold you up for splitting the speed-limit ; os ARLY SEALL OMA uae TE Especially noteworthy are the sec- 
w wide open,’ Harry bawled in r. Ryan’s family garden. 25 cents buys all of the above. Five tions devoted to Roses, Dahlias and 


collections mailed for $1.00 and mailed to five dif- 
ferent addresses if so ordered. As a COMPLIMENT 


” 


Hardy Perennials. 


ear, “of course I'll pay— 


p’ The big man looked down at him from TO THE Lapres we include with each collection a Mailed free if you mention this publication. 
p the eminence of his local power and regular 10c packet of our Fordhook Favorite Asters. | Drea Super’ Asters — Selected strains of 
£ : : Burpee’s Annual finest varieties for garden decorati - 
* LLS 9 nest varictie r garden ecoration or ut 
1’ renown, majestically humorous. Me? Known as the leading American Seed catalog — this ting. Packet of eight beit colas, dcatatning 
mi he said. Say, where are you from? a agen Abe pares Saag gee is pe Saa ever. enough seed to produce more than one hun- 
A $ p” t is ree. Write for it today indly name dred plants— ten cents per packet. Dreer’s 
ý reaa hone Heede ' The American Magazine. Garden Book with each order 
r onk, honk, along the land we went! W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Honk, honk, along the sea! Yet, even Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia Jina Chinku i Phila. 
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Your traits and talents are revealed 
by your handwriting 


AL's Me 


L 
Just 


OR the thousands of readers of this magazine who are interested 

in the subject, we have just published one of the most absorbing 
and factful books printed about handwriting. “The author is William 
Leslie French, the celebrated Graphologist, whose timely articles in 
leading magazines have aroused a nation-wide interest and discussion. 
In this book, entitled “What Your Handwriting Reveals,” is deline- 
ated and interpreted nearly every style of handwriting. You will 


doubtless recognize your own style 
among them. This book has been 
prepared by us at great expense for 
those who are seriously interested in 
the subject. The edition is limited. 


If you desire a copy, it will be 
sent with 12 different styles of 
Spencerian Pens on receipt of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, NewYork 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 
T enclose ten cents for 12 different kinds 
of Spencerian Pens and a copy of the book, 
“What Your Handwriting Reveals.” 
A-2 
Name 


Street No. 


City 


State 


extent of his powers, dire sights and 
sounds greeted us as we spun, slithered, 
hummed toward Pier X. The crowd of 
tourists was lining up by the rail; the 
crowd of stay-at-homes was flocking 
toward the open end of the pier. Smoke 
came coughing from the funnels; the tugs 
were busy as a pack of terriers. And 
what was that ominous clamor of har- 
mony?, Was it the opening bars of the 
national’anthem being banged, blown and 
brayed in farewell?—Oh, say, can you 
GOES Sayed 

“Mercy, the band’s beginning, they’re 
going, they’re going!” wailed Hester in 
despair. 

he pier watchman dashed out and 
bellowed at us unavailingl}-: we swept the 
shed like a devastating whiriivind; a two- 
hundred-pound man with a ‘palm-leaf 
fan, waddling along, looked up, saw us 
coming just in time, and skipped oat of 
the way like a gazelle. Were they run- 
ning in the gangplank? Harry and Mr- 
Ryan rose to their feet with one impulse, 
holding on to each other in the swaying 
car. 

“Hoy, hoy, hoy!” they roared in unison. 

Everybody in hearing took up the cry. 
A whole ibe of street-boys sprang into 
being, ki-yi-ing demoniacally. “Yay, 
yay, yay! Hi, hi, hi!”—Oh-oh, say, does 
the-he star-spangled bah-ha-han-ner sti-hill 
way-hayve ... l 

Perhaps they wouldn’t have stayed for 
us in spite of these demonstrations, but 
it actually wanted a minute yet of the 
time set for departure. We bundled out 
of the Saone bile neck and crop. Mr. 
Ryan himself, silk hat, boutonnière and 
all, lent a hand with the baggage. All 
together, with a yo-heave-ho, we got 
Aunt Hannah (she is a large woman) up 
the henhouse runway by which one 
mounts to the higher strata; we pulled 
her on, pushed her on, slam-banged and 
catapulted her on the deck. A steward 
received her with literally open arms; she 
landed on him “‘right in the appetite,” as 
Mr. Ryan observed. I had a brief cine- 
matographic glimpse of an elderly lady 
in a brown pongee suit rushing up to her. 
ae I thought surely you were 
eft! 

“Julia Marshall, I nearly was!” gasped 
Aunt Hannah. 

The gangplank was gone. The “Utopia” 
was moving. 

“Hester, Hester, what did I do with my 
safety—?” 

“Its in your hand!” shrieked Hester. 

“Yi, yt, y1!” Hats in the air, handker- 
chiefs flying! O’er the land of the free-ce-<, 
and the ho-ome of the brave! 

Harry fell on the handle of a baggage 
truck and wiped his forehead. The 
“Utopia” was down the river, broad- 
sides-on to us and turning slowly. Mr. 
Ryan had departed, profusely thanked. 
The crowd was raveling off. My nephew 
made a feeble gesture. 

“The douma,” said he, “is dissolved! 
Let’s all go up to Sherry’s and get some 
thing!” 


AS I WAS saying, this is all ancient 
history now. Since it happened Aunt 
Hannah has had time to get back from 
Europe, and is preparing to go over again 
sometime. She has a married daughter 
living over there. And now Harry is 
married too, and is fond of beginning his 
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pet story—as he did the other night at 
dinner—in this wise: ‘The first time my 
wife ever saw me, she threw her arms 
around my neck and screamed, ‘I’ve 
hooked him, I’ve hooked him! ” 


In the Interpreter’s 
House 


(Continued from page 55) 


what we are getting at is that Willy’s 
theory has the same weakness as Eng- 
land’s had when Bottles was in ccntrol. 
There is the same lack of world-outlook, 
the same disregard of what old Bismarck 
himself, like Saul among the prophets, 
used ‘to call the imponderabilia,—those 
obscure but all-powerful factors like senti- 
ment, public opinion, good will, affection, 
and so on. You can’t weigh or measure 
them, nor get at them by any rule of 
thumb. You have to have a kind of tact 
or instinct for managing them, and if you 
haven’t it, the case is hopeless; for unless 
you have the imponderabilia on your side, 
armies and guns won't help you, nor yet 
a big trade and lots of money. Bismarck 
knew that, in spite of all his militarism; 
and between ourselves, the most valuable 
thing that Willy threw overboard with 
his old pilot, was that piece of knowledge. 

You get the point, don’t you? Man- 
suett possidebunt terram, said the Psalmist, 
ages and ages ago, “the amiable shall 
possess the earth,’ 
and when your 


$ ‘ 
IT’S “THE AMIABLE Majesty looks into 


vuabiemr | ib youll. fad ice 
THE TH Take France, 

for instance: 
There’s a colonizer for you. It doesn’t 


seem to make any difference what race 
or nation they tackle, or in what corner 
of the world—darkies in Africa, Teutons 
in Lorraine, put them up against any- 
thing you please, the French attach them 
powerfully and permanently by the solid 
tie of affection. Wherever their civiliza- 
tion once takes root, it is there to stay, 
world without end. Alsace will never be 
anything but French—the Germans did 
their blessedest to change it, and couldn’t. 
The Province of Quebec will always be 
French. So will our own state of Louisi- 
ana, and so will every place where the 
French have set their foot. Why? Simply 
because French civilization, whatever may 
be its faults, is winning, prepossessing, 
amiable. The people are amiable and 
their life is amiable. They are the precise 
opposite of Bottles, and of all his works 
and ways. They have a mastery of the 
imponderabilia; and so it is that all peo- 
ples, nations and languages cleave to 
them by instinct. Everybody is glad to 
trade with Bottles, glad to acknowledge 
his virtues and respect them, glad to 
praise him for all he has done. But no one 
ever loved Bottles, because he was never 
lovable. The imponderabilia meant noth- 
ing to him, and so they passed him by; but 
everyone ‘whom France approaches loves 
her, because she has an instinct for the im- 
ponderabilia developed to the point of a | 
positive talent for making herself beloved. | 
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The Mentor Association Wants a Corresponding Secretary in Every City 


The duties of a Corresponding Secretary of The Mentor Association are 
dignified and remunerative. 


The Association is educational and was established to develop a popular 
interest in Art, Literature, Science, History, etc. 


The work of the Association is carried forward by Corresponding Secretaries 
who represent the Association in their communities, and who direct the extension 
of the service of the Association by engaging the interest of the intelligent people 
to whom The Mentor makes an appeal. 


The occupation of Corresponding Secretary is a pleasant and profitable one. 
The position does not require soliciting—that part of the work being optional. 


The Corresponding Secretaries of The Mentor Association are people of 
standing in the community in which they live. 


Address General Secretary 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 52 East 19th St., New York City 


Ever since we ourselves got out from 
under the Bottles family, we have 
been seeing that what makes nations 
really great is their command of the 
imponderabilia. Commerce and money 
and scientifc enterprise make a big na- 
tion; but the imponderabilia make it 
great. This thought has led us on to our 
revised concepticn of the superman’s job. 
When we bring forth the superman, he is 
going tostake his place among the people, 
something like the end man in a football 
wedge. The Observer sometimes sits in 
the office after hours and spins long tire- 
some yarns about,the football he used to 
play years ago for an agricultural college 
up in New England. They had on the 
team a great strapping fellow named 
Grady, with a head like a yearling bull 
and much the same notion of using it. 
This was in the old days of the flying 
wedge. Well, Grady would tuck the ball 
under his arm, lower his head and start, 
with the other players massed up in 2 
solid phalanx behind him, and then it was 
all off! That crowd, with Grady’s head in 
front, could shove a football through the 
fortress of Cronstadt. 

In a small way, Grady pretty well 
expresses our notion of the superman on 
the job. He isn’t there to impose his own 

‘ will, but to ex- 


NOW OUR SUPER- press the collec- 


MAN, LIKE tive will, and make 
ALBERT OF BEL- himself the rally- 
GIUM, WILL ing-point for tre- 
STAND WITH mendous collective 
THE PEOPLE action. It is very 


much the kind of 
thing, in short, that for some reason seems 
to be expected from you European 
monarchs as soon as war breaks out. 
According to all accounts, Willy has been 
jumping from one battle line to another 
for the last six months, like a Presi- 
dential candidate in October. Georgy 
crossed the Channel once,—maybe he’s 
there now,—and our papers say that even 
your Majesty has been living mostly in a 
dress-suit case lately. But the best ex- 
ample is our cousin Albert, down in Bel- 
gium. When the superman shows up, 
he will stand with the people in peace 
just as Albert has stood with them in war. 
He will get all the imponderabilia behind 
him, all their enthusiasm and affection 
and energy and purpose, and he will be 
irresistible. He won't force his way any- 
where, but he will win his way every- 
where. 


AND so, your Majesty, to bring this 
down to dots, what do you say to 
tackling the superman business from that 
angle? The old nationalism, the old 
diplomacy, the old alliances, simply 
worked on other people’s fear, hatred, 
greed, cupidity. They thrived on men’s 
worst passions and got fat on their mean- 
est prejudices. That was Bottles’s way; 
those were the only forces he understood. 
Well, it hasn’t worked; and when a thing 
doesn’t work we Americans don’t usually 
waste much time tinkering with it, but 
dump it out on the scrap-pile and try 
something else. g 

Let’s have a new deal. Let’s try mak- 
ing other people love us. It has never 
been tried except as an incidental policy, 
but from the luck France has had, it 
looks ten to one like a winner; and it 
couldn’t be a worse loser than the old 
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way. Let’s chuck the appeal to greed, 
and depend straight out-and-out on the 
imponderabilia, and safeguard ourselves 
by nothing whatever except the affection 
and real heart-friendship of everybody. 
Let’s start a new alliance among the 
nations without even a scrap of paper to 
show for it. There are four of us absolutely 
ready for an un- 
COME ALONG, derstanding of this 
EVERYBODY, LET’S kind. We never 
TRY MAKING met your Majesty 
PEOPLE LOVE US! persdnally,—hope 
we may some time, 
—but we know your people well, and we 
don’t disparage anyone else when we say 
that in our judgment they are the very 
ones to jump at such a proposition if 
your Majesty just stepped out in front 
and said: “Come!” France is ready—she 
has gone a good way toward it, on her own 
hook. Cousin Victor Emmanuel is ready, 
—and, by theway, there’s a boy right after 
our own heart. And we are more than 
ready. Were waiting. We are fretting 
at the bit. You know how your Majesty 
has felt many a time when the local train is 
an hourlate at the junction, and it rains and 
you’ve tramped the station-platform and 
smoked up all your cigars and one side of 
your mustache and can’t get any informa- 
tion and the agent is crusty and dis- 
obliging and doesn’t know anything about 
anything,—well, that’s the state of our 
impatience and anxiety while we're wait- 
ing for the superman to show up and 
tackle his job. 


ON SECOND thoughts, while we would 
rather like the feather in our own 
cap, perhaps it looks as though you were 
the logical candidate for the position. 
Tackle it anyway. It’s an easy job, after 
all,—simply taking the lead of four great 
peoples in liberating the natural human 
kindness that is in every soul of them. 
Simply taking the lead in making our- 
selves lovable. That’s all. That’s the 
superman’s contract, as we see it. We'll 
have the best kind of a four-ply alliance, 
without any nationalism or pan-racialism, 
or any diplomats or _politicians,—just 
folks. Other people will come along, one 
after another, and we'll let them all 
come,—admission free, and glad to have 
them,—and first thing you know, Willy 
himself will edge in under the tent with all 
his sturdy unimaginative crew following 
along. 

This is about all there is to our propo- 
sition, and we put it up to you for what 
you think it’s worth. We have figured it 

out in our rough, 

WE JUST PUT THE practical fashion, 

WHOLE PROPOSI- that in the long- 

TION UP TO YOU run you can’t suc- 

cessfully buy your 
way with people or force it on them, or 
get it out of them by diplomacy; but that 
they will do anything in the world for you 
if they love you. Isn’t the logical pro- 
gram then, simply to make ourselves lov- 
able? First, to our own people at home, 
by giving them the square deal and the 
open heart, so that they will love us, not 
because it is officially the thing to do, but 
because they really do. Then, to all the 
other people in the world, because, how- 
ever they may otherwise differ, love is the 
master motive of them all. Queer, isn’t it, 
that all the sovereigns and politicians and 
diplomats have never found that out? 


The Telephone Unites the Nation 


T this time, our country 
looms large on the world 
horizon as an example of the 
popular faith in the underlying 
principles of the republic. 


We are truly one people in 
all that the forefathers, in their 
most exalted moments, meant 
by that phrase. 


In making us a homogeneous 
people, the railroad, the tele- 
graph and the telephone have 
been important factors. They 
have facilitated communication 
and intervisiting, bringing us 
closer together, giving us a better 
understanding and promoting 
more intimate relations. 


The telephone has played its 
part as the situation has required. 
That it should have been 
planned for its present useful- 
ness is as wonderful as that the 
vision of the forefathers should 


have beheld the nation as it is 
today. 


At first, the telephone was 
the voice of the community. 
As the population increased and 
its interests grew more varied, 
the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities 
and keep all the people in touch, 
regardless of local conditions 
or distance. 


The need that the service 
should be universal was just as 
great as that there should be a 
common language. This need 


defined the duty of the Bell 
System. 


Inspired by this need and 
repeatedly aided by new inven- 
tions and improvements, the 
Bell System has become the 


welder of the nation. 


It has made the continent a 
community. 
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Cortina - Records. Write for free gz 
booklet today; easy payment plan, 


Cortina Academy of 
Languages 


1264 Mecca Bldg., N.Y. 
1600 B’ way ,Cor. 48th St. 


The h E Latest 


New 
Motorcycle 


Typ 


Remarkable new improvements make the 1915 “Arrow” 
a positive wonder for speed, comfort and easy riding. 
Electric Light—easy motorcycle saddle —New Depar- 


ture coaster brake— motorcycle pedals— motorcycle 
handlebars with long rubber grips— imported anti- 
friction chain — reinforced motorcycle frame — beauti- 
ful finish. All sizes for boys, men and women. 

Write today for the low direct 
Wonderful Offer e we rre makine on ise 

splendid Arrow bicycle. Get 
our free catalog. A small amount down bringa you the Arrow- 
pay for it while you ride — just a little each month 


Write Today Do it now, and we will send Satnjis of the re 


markable new machine and r »ottom offer. 


Arrow Cycle Co., Dept1953 19th St- Chicago, lil. 
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OUR letters are your ambassadors. 
They go to your customers and clients 
in your place. If you select the paper 
you use for your business correspond- 
ence simply because it is cheap—does it properly 
represent you and your business ideals? If you 
were to travel (instead of sending a letter), would 
you go on a second-class train because it was 
cheaper—would you stop at a poor hotel and 
wear the cheapest clothes you could buy? 


iy Sane) 


THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY 


q A fair cost for ‘‘ordinary’”’ paper is about $1.50 to $2.00 
per thousand sheets (for a medium-sized order). On that 
basis Old Hampshire Bond would cost 1 20 to 1/10 of a 
cent more per sheet. If you are proud of your business 
and its good name you will be gratified to see your letters 
going out on Old Hampshire Bond, and the slight addi- 
tional cost will more than be justified by the insurance of 
efficiency which Old Hampshire Bond will add to your 
letters. Q Write to us using your present letterhead; we 
will send free the Old Hampshire Book of Specimens—a 
book assembled and bound up to interest business men. We 
will also send you, from time to time, instructive matter 
from our Service Department. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER 
COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
THE ONLY PAPER MAKERS 


IN THE WORLD MAKING 
BOND PAPER EXCLUSIVELY 


CUT THIS OUT- and send your mame and $2.00 to ARCHER M. HUNTINGTON, 
Treasurer, Room 122, The Vanderbilt Hotel, New York City, and acknowledgment will be sent. 


“Peace Founded on the Sanctity of Contracts between Nations” 


THE LA FAYETTE FUND 


This winter on the Aisne. along a battle line extending a hundred 
miles, in trenches of frozen earth, the men of France and her Allies, 
covered with ice and driven by hail and sleet, are fighting for the 
ideals of Democracy. It is not only shells that kill, but there is the 
suffering from cold and exposure. Will you help to relieve that 
suffering? When in the snows of Valley Forge your ancestors 
struggled to create this Republic, the strangers who came to their aid 
were LaFayette and the people of France. Let us now manifest our 
sympathy by efforts to relieve the suffering of her Soldiers. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Jobn Jacob Astor Mise Emily Sloane Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
Mrs. William Astor Chanler Mrs. P. Cooper Hewitt Mr. Archer M. Huntington 
Mre. Jobn Jay Chapman Mrs. James B. Duke . Philip W. Livermore 
Mrs. Archer M. Huntington Mr, Wm. Beverly Rogers , Philip M. Lydig 
Miss Janet Scudder Mr. Robert L. Bacon . John G. Milburn 
Mrs. Lee Thomas Mr. Frederic R. Coudert Mr. W. Forbes Morgan 
Mrs. M. Orme Wilson Mr. Rawlins Cottonet Mr. Gouverneur Morris 
Mrs. Henry Rogers Winthrop Mr. R. Bayard Cutting Mr. Ralph J. Preston 

Mr. Charles D. Wetmore 


THE LA FAYETTE KIT 


^ to be devoted to the immediate relief of the unavoidable suffering 
NO AA of the men in the trenches 


SS Two Dollars provides, and by arrangement with the French authori- 
cp ties dispatches to the trenches, a kitof AMERICAN MADE GOODS. 
MARQUIS de LA FAYETTE The whole of each contribution goes to the soldiers in the field. 


RAIOR: GENERAL V. 8, A. 1776-1778 EACH KIT CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES : 
Fleece Lined Shirt Fleece Lined Drawers 2 Pair Woolen Socks 
1 Pair Woolen Gloves Abdominal Belt with Six Safety Pins Dark Heavy Muffler 
Colored Handkerchief Small Cake Soap 


THE NAME OF THE CONTRIBUTOR WILL BE ENCLOSED IN EACH KIT 


We're interested in your views of this, 
and hope you'll get time to write us what 
you think about it. When the war is 
over, we trust you will see your way to 
jump out and start the ball rolling. 
The more we think of it, the more it 
seems up to you. We'll back you to a 
Garrison finish. 


All the boys send kind regards to your 
Majesty and the Imperial Household, and 
we remain always faithfully yours, 

se THE INTERPRETER 


\ 


The Theater 


(Continued from page 42) 


It was only when Mansfield put it on 
right that we realized its charm. If he 
hadn’t mounted it, it would have been 
considered a ‘flivver,’ no doubt, and the 
authors would probably have got the 
blame. 

“Tt is our system which is wrong. In 
spite of the personality of the sk ers 
interposed between dramatist and public, 
or the wrong tone imparted by a stage 
manager, the real worth of a play can be 
determined under a proper system. Why, 
even with us, many a failure has been 
released for stock, and when it was put 
on by other companies throughout the 
country has turned out to be most popu- 
lar. Other companies, and other audi- 
ences than the beoaiee crowd, found 
unguessed merits in it. I wouldn’t com- 
plain a bit about the possible distortions 
of my work in performance, if there could 
be enough performances, by different 
companies, to strike an average and bring 
out what is really in the play. It’s our 
system that is all wrong, Gustavus.” 


ANP so the talk went on. Perhaps we 
have quoted enough to show some- 
thing of the barrier which exists between 
the dramatic author and his public, a 
barrier which is peculiar to the theater, 
which does not exist in any other of the 
fine arts, except to a very limited extent 
in music. 

Our object in doing this is very largely 
to illustrate the difficulty of forming cor- 
rect judgments in the playhouse, when 
we see a new play for the first time. The 
difficulty is so great, indeed, that one is 
constantly amazed at the snap judgments 
which the average theatergoer pronounces, 
with an insolent air of finality. One of the 
first duties of an intelligent spectator at a 
play is to discriminate in all cases be- 
tween the character and the impersona- 
tion of it by the actor, to endeavor to 
visualize that character in terms of the 
author’s intention, divorced entirely from 
the personality of the player. 

Only by doing this can the actor’s per- 
formance be fairly judged, and only by 
doing this can the author be fairly judged. 
In the case of Hamlet or Sir Peter Teazle 
the task is easy; in the case of any charac- 
ter in a new play, the task is extremely 
difficult, and the more striking the per- 
sonality of the player, the more difficult 
it becomes. Yet intelligent and discrimi- 
nating theatergoing demands that the 
attempt be made. Of course it has to be 
made by professional critics, and the ina- 
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Tested 
for Uniformity 


F you have handled a 
shotgun much, and have 
studied the question of 
shotgun powders, you know 
that uniform quality in the 
powder you use is absolutely 


essential for consistent shoot- 
ing either in the field or at 
the traps. 

You get this uniformity 
when you shoot shells loaded 
with 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


Day after day, in the ballistic 
house of the Hercules Powder 
Company at Kenvil, N. J., Infal- 
lible is tested for uniformity in ve- 
locity, uniformity in pattern, and 
uniformity in recoil and * breech 
pressure. 

As a result every grain of Infal- 
lible is just like every other grain. 
You know that there will be no 
variation in your shooting due toa 
variation in powder. 

Infallible Smokeless Shotgun 
Powder gives unusually high velo- 
city, even patterns, and light re- 
coil. Furthermore, it is absolutely 
unaffected by water. If you have 
ever had a box of shells fall over- 
board or have shot in a pouring 
rain you know what this means. 

The next time you buy shells 
ask for those loaded with Infallible. 
It is supplied in all standard makes. 

If you are a trapshooter write us 
for a book called ‘*Trapshooting.*’ 
It may give you some pointers 
even if you are an old hand at the 
game. 


HERCULES POWDER, co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


bility of most of us to perform the feat 
successfully in any large majority of cases 
shows either that the task is pretty hard 
or the caliber of us critics is pretty low— 
perhaps both! 


O*E of the best means of arriving at 
the dramatist’s own conception, of 
course, is to read the text of his play either 
before or after seeing it acted. The 
arguments for printing plays are many, 
but this is one of the strongest. A 
general reading of plays makes for a bet- 
ter understanding of the dramatists’ 
work, and for a better and more dis- 
criminating appreciation of the art of 
acting. A reading of Barrie’s “The 
Will,” for instance, shows how extra- 
ordinarily just and fine was Mr. Drew’s 
performance. A reading of many another 
play, were the majority of good plays 
available in print in America, as they are 
in France, would show us how far certain 
actors have failed to interpret their parts 
correctly, or even, in many cases, how 
hasty stage management has failed to 


text shows to be a worthy and interesting 
work. 

In short, the drama, because it calls 
for the coöperation of various artists 
| before achieving its final effect, is a com- 
plex, and we in judging it fairly must 
| always bear this in mind, and must to the 
best of our ability discriminate between 
the various elements in the appeal. Only 
when we do this, only when audiences 
are thus alert and intelligent, can the 
various arts of the theater each gain its 
rightful recognition and combine most 
eftectively for the highest development of 
our stage. 
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| thirty days. If it goes as well as I think 
it will I shall place a standing order for 
| five hundred pounds a month. You will 
| have to excuse me now, Mr. Thomas,’ 
| said he, ‘I have some matters to look 
| after.’ 

“Well, say—when I put that order 
down in my book and started back to the 
hotel I didn’t know which end I was on. 
| I went in to supper; I was hungry as a 
wolf. Maybe that supper didn’t taste 
good! That Leland was a corking good 
hotel. I gave the waiter a tip and went 
| out and wrote the order up right after 
supper. I read it over half a dozen times 
| before I mailed it. Believe me, it looked 
good.” 

“You won that game in the last half of 


strikes,” grinned Robbins. 


to keep playing the game.—You never can 


create the necessary illusion for what the | 


the ninth, after two down and two, 


“Sure, and it shows that a man wants | 


tell. A few days after that I ran across a , 


couple of salesmen who gave me another 
idea. One of them was an old duffer 
| seventy-nine years old; on the level, he 
was seventy-nine, so everyone said. He 
had been traveling over that territory 
for fifty years selling groceries. He wore 


Farming with the 
Help of Dynamite 


N the modern farm, 

and by progressive 

farmers, dynamite ts 
used to serve a multitude of 
purposes. Whenever it is 
properly used it increases ef- 
ficiency, increases crops, de- 
creases labor, and decreases 
expense. It has proven its 
ability to do these things in 
almost every field of agricul- 
tural labor. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


is used extensively for sub-soiling, 
tree planting, stump and rock re- 
moval, ditch running, the blasting 
of cisterns, and other work of a 
similar nature. 

Probably the results produced 
by sub-soiling and in tree planting 
are the most interesting because 
they are the most remarkable. 
Very often the crop yield from a 
sub-soiled field will more than 
double that from the same field 
before sub-soiling was done—an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. This has 
happened with corn, wheat, rye, 
hay and other crops. When trees 
are planted in a dynamited instead 
of a spade dug hole they develop 
more rapidly, are stronger and 
bear more heavily. 

Sub-soiling gives new life to the ground. 
It breaks up the hard sub-soil thereby im- 
proving drainage and giving the crop new 
and untouched plant food. 

You should write for the book,“Progressive 
Cultivation.” It tells how, when and why to 


use dynamite on the farm. To many, it has 
proved an eye opener and a money saver. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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re tempting morsels. Ne'er were fairy 


long white whiskers, regular Old-Testa- 
ment whiskers, and he would sit on a 
cracker box and pull those whiskers and 
tell about when he first came to that 
town fifty years ago, and, say, everybody 
bought goods from him because they had 
always known him.” 

“T see your point, Billy,” interrupted 
Morrison; “a salesman ought to be an old 
geezer with whiskers as long as a horse’s 
tail.” 

“Nit! My point is this: It pays to 
have something distinctive, something 
different, see? The other salesman was 
a young fellow. He sold tobacco and he 
hired a span of Shetland ponies that day 
and blanketed them with white cotton 
cloth that was printed all over with signs 
of his special brand of tobacco and cigars. 
He drove those ponies up and down Main 
Street and got everybody to talking and 
laughing about it to beat the band. That 
fellow sold lots of goods, too. He was 
another man who had something different. 
I’ve been thinking about that, and I am 
going in for some special scheme on B & 
B coffee. Believe me, weve got the 
finest blend of coffee on the market and—’’ 

“That’s what they all say,” broke in 
Tom. “My uncle keeps a grocery 
store—” 

“Dry up, Tom. It’s Billy’s spiel.” 


“I KNOW they all say it,” resumed 
Billy; “but somebody has to have the 
best, and Boyd & Bidwell undertook the 
job and put it across, too. But here’s a 
bik point in selling goods: you’ve not 
only got to have quality to turn the trick 
but you’ve got to make people take 
notice. Quality don’t get you very far 
if you don’t make a noise about it. The 
popularity of a brand is about fifty per 
cent quality and fifty per cent racket. 
I’m wondering how I can work up some 
new kind ot a racket on coffee, and I am 
just getting a tail-end hold of a big idea. 

ou know some people think that coffee 
is injurious; but do you gents realize that 


sandwiches more delectable than these cream-centered dessert | fi.) grains of caffeine a day are actually 
confections. Serve them with ices, creams or beverages. In ten- | bene cial and—” eA 
cent and twenty-five-cent tins. What’s caffeine, Billy? 


ADORA Sugar Wafers—Another dessert confection with sweetened-cream filling. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


WATCH YOUR STEP! 
Wear foot@uar S 


CENY i 


The Lightest and Most Comfortable Arch Support 


At All Live Shoe Stores and Orthopedic Specialists 


Or, if your dealer does not have them, mailed Post Paid, 
on receipt of $2.00 and size of your shoe 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


FLEXIBLE ARCH SUPPORT CO. 
28 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


“Why, caffeine is what puts the kick 
into coffee. If it wasn’t for caffeine 
there wouldn’t be any coffee, see? Well, 
in one of those big Eastern colleges a pro- 
fessor has been experimenting on coffee. 
You know they have machines now that 
will tell you the effect of everything you 
eat and drink, and this professor claims 
that four grains of caffeine a day helps a 
man out in great shape. Two cups of 
coffee, certain kinds of coffee, contain 
about four grains. I’ve got his article 
in my grip here. Now it’s dollars to 
doughnuts that the particular blend in 
B & B coffee produces just the right pro- 
portipn of ae joa see? I’m going to get 
up a little round sticker that has on it: 


Drink B & B Coffee for 
Purity—Health—Pungency 


and I'll put a little spiel on it about that 
four grains of caffeine. I am going to 
slap one of those stickers into every place 
where there’s a chance. PIl plaster them 
all over my sample case like these fellows 
just back from Europe who want every- 

dy to know it. I'll hire some guy to 
wear one of these sandwich signs along 
the street. When Billy Thomas comes 
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to town, why, everybody will know that 
the B & B coffee man 1s on the job. I 
am going to pull off some coffee stunts 
that will make that tobacco man look 
like a piker! You watch my smoke.” 

“ Never mind what you are going to do, 
Billy; tell us what you did do. Did you 
put over some other gobd sales?” 


“OBE; YES; I was going to, tell you 
about another big streak of luck I 
had. I struck a town about two weeks 
ago where all the clerks and young fellows 
go in for gymnastics and boxing. You 
know every town goes daffy on some- 
thing, a baseball team or a gun club or 
something. Well, in that town it was 
all boxing and gymnastics, and whenever 
a new fellow would come to town why 
they would get him up to the gymnasium 
and run him through the sausage mill. 
I guess that every clerk in town belonged 
to that gymnasium. In one of the big- 
gest stores there the head clerk, a fellow 
named Sid Harrington, practically runs 
the store. One of the partners does the 
buying, but he buys whatever Harrington 
says. If you sell any goods there you 
have got to stand in with Harrington. 
I tried to sell them but I couldn’t put it 
across. 

“ Harrington is one of the best athletes 
in town and a corking good boxer. .About 
a week before I was there a young fellow 
came along on his first trip for a wholesale 
grocery house and the clerks got him up 
to the gymnasium and had a circus with 
him. They put him through all their 
gymnasium stunts and he stayed with 
them because he didn’t want to flunk out, 
and then they got him to put on the 
gloves and, say, what they did to that 

oung fellow was a fright! He got so 
buses up that he had to stay in the 
hotel all' the next day. Well, the day I 
was there they mixed up the same kind 
of a dose for me. They were all nice as 
pie to me and invited me to stay over 
the evening and come up to the gym- 
nasium. I never suspected that they 
were putting up a job. You know it’s 
hard to see it when people are stringing 
you. I thought I was getting to be a 
popular cuss and I felt pretty chesty.” 

“They barked up the wrong tree that 
time, Billy.” 

“T stayed over of course and went up 
to the gymnasium. I guess all the clerks 
in town were there. l borrowed a gym- 
nasium suit, and we went at it. I fol- 
lowed them on the parallel bars and the 
trapeze and horizontal bar and all the 
rest, and then I showed them a few stunts 
that they didn’t know anything about. 
You see when a fellow has put in a year 
down here in Bowden’s Institute, why—” 

“Oh, sure, Billy, we all know you're a 
star. What about the gloves?” 


“WELL, they asked me if I could box 
and I said, ‘Yes, a little,’ and a 
fellow named Murphy put on the gloves 
with me. He was a husky guy and gamey 
enough, too, but after Í felt him out a 
little I saw that he didn’t know so very 
much about boxing. He was one of these 
maulers that go in on main strength and 
it was easy to block him, so I began to 
jam in on him and it wasn’t long before 
I got him going and he kept backing and 
covering up. He wouldn’t stay only one 
round. By that time things got exciting 


A Check for 
$12,000 


A Big Help in 
Time of Need 


NE man in seven is accidentally 
killed or injured each year. You 
may be the one. 


Would your wife then be able to 
write a letter like this? 


This man took out a policy for $5,000 
alittle over two years ago. Because it 
was an Ætna Accumulative Accident 
policy, it increased $500 a year in value 
and his premium stayed the same. He 
was killed in a railroad accident, so 
both policy and increase doubled, mak- 
ing the payment $12,000. 

For $25 a year, in “Preferred” occupations, 
this policy brings:— 

$5,000 to $10.000 for accidental death or loss of 
two limbs or eyes. Add $500 to $1,000 to this for 
every year you renew the insurance up to 5 years. 

Half the above for loss of one hand, foot or eye. 

$50 a week as long as you live if you're disabled 
from railway, steamship, or burning building 
accident. $25 a week for any other accident. 


Do you think you are safe from accident? 
Last year one man in seven was killed or injured 
by an accident. Take any seven men you know. 
Any one of them may die or be injured by 
accident, Send this coupon, It is the most 


Drawer 1341 


Health and Liability Insurance. 


Agency opportunities for all Casualty and 
Bonding lines 


“THE LAW-TRAINED MAN” 


is a remarkable book, showing how Big Business picks law- 
trained men for its leaders, It also shows how men unable to 
leave home or business can, for the first time, secure a Course 
including the comprehensive features of the best Resident Law 
Schools, The Law Course and Service of the BLACKSTONE 
INSTITUTE is conducted by 60 eminent legal au- 
thorities. This 112-page book is inspiring, prac- 
tical and free Write for your copy to-day, to 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


20-D Jackson Blv'd, Chicago, Il 


ne 
Build This M 


. 


otor Boat 


ystem offers yc three propositions: 
(1) wesend patterns; (2)we send knocked- 
down frame; (3) we send complete 
knocked~iown boat. Fully Ulustrated in- 
structions always included, 
Write for free book showing many models. 
Speed boats, family launches, cruisers, 
Boat 
of tris boat Patterns $3.00 and up. Write today. 


Brooks Manufacturing Company 
9003 Brooks Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 


Sor patterns 
and frame sailboats, rowboats, canoes, etc. 


Aw atc Herth Lf? : 

oe ra ford a frere Mal 

Pie Data ght Mare front 
fe l GA uras Lhe “haw 

f lgan Bankig good, 


Karr 


@ AATNA- 


important thing you have 
todo, Your wife asks you 
to doit. Your children 
ask you to doit. Send 

it today, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, 


The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popular 
garden flowers the world 
over were all named and 
introduced by us within the 
past 20 years (the Golden 
Glow, Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America), 
a record without a parallel. 
This year we add to the 
trio another novelty equally 
unique, equally valuable 
and of surpassin, bril- 
liancy. It will find its way 
over the world as quickly 
as the others did and take 
its place everywhere as the 
foremost garden annual. 

The Chinese Woolflower is a Celosia of new form and 
easy growth, two feet high, with a score of branches each 
crowned with a great crimson ball of woolly substance 
which holds its color and beauty all through the season 
making it the most interesting, novel and showy of ali 
garden or pot annuals. 

Price 20 cts. per pkt. of 40 to 50 seeds; 3 pkts. for 50 cts., 
together with New BLUE PETUNIA and GIANT SUM- 
MER COSMOS, free for trial, and Catalog. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and rare new Fruits free toall whoapply. Weare the largest 

rowers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, 
ris, etc., and our stocks are among the best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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See the Exposition on > 
rr » American 
A.B.A Sakes Cheques 


j e are two principal reasons why travelers to the 
Pacific Expositions—or to any part of this country — 
should carry ‘‘A.B.A.” Cheques. First, they are much safer 
to carry than money. Second, they are accepted readily 
where a personal check or a draft might often naturally be 
refused — by hotels, ticket offices, Pullmans, and the best 
merchants. There is no red tape in using them; the holder 
merely countersigns a cheque and pays his bill. 


American Bankers As- T Get them at your bank 
sociation Cheques will f or write for informa- 
be accepted on the Ex- tion to Bankers Trust 
position grounds. È Co.. New York. 


‘{SISRaRAQRUSITNATIONS OF THE WEST: Pantanita:Pacific Exposition 


“SURPRISE RECIPES” | $8,000 to $10,000 


(Out of the ordinary) 


Here is the choicest collection of unusual YEARLY 
58 | 


recipes to be found. A beautiful 24 page 
booklet that will surprise and delight 
housekeepers who like to serve ‘‘some- 
thing different” for a change. 

It treats of unusual dainties such as Canapes 
a la Wien, Dressed Anchovies on Tomatoes, 
Tuny Fish dishes, Jellied Vegetables, Aspara- 
gus in Lemon Rings and a number of unusual 
Salads, Sauces and delightful cold relishes for 
Summer serving. 


While this is primarily a book for Epicures 
all progressive housewives will be glad to have 
a copy. 


CRESCA DELICACIES = 
860 Greenwich 


Prada Make Money Out of Others’ Fun 


A Pleasing the Public Pays Big Profits and 
4 owners of our famous attractions frequently make from 
$8,000 to $10,000 every year. We make everything in the 
Riding-Gallery and Carousselle line from the smallest to the 
highest grade. Bring in hundreds of dollars daily. It is 
a delightful, attractive, big paying, healthful business. 
Just the thing for the man who can't stand indoor work, 
or is not fit for heavy work. 
Just the business for the man who has some money and 
i tage. Our goods are 
the finest appearing, easiest running, d most attractive 
line manufactured. They are simple in construction and 
require no special knowledge to operate. Our latest, new 
191! wmsselle is mounted on trucks to facilitate and re- 
tof moving and shipping. If you want to get inton 
-making business write for catalog and particulars, 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN COMPANY 
ark Amusement Outfitters 


602 Sweeney St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y., U. S. A. 


and they all called for Sid Harrington to ' 
put on the gloves. That fellow Harring- 
ton was an athlete all right. He showed 
that when we were doing the gymnastics. 
I guess he never had any trouble bowl- 
ing over anybody in that gym. with the 
gloves. Of course those fellows were all 
sure that Harrington would get my goat, 
and he didn’t seem to have any doubt 
about it himself. He was well built and 
quick and weighed about eight pounds 
more than I do, but you bet I was just 
as ready to go to it as he was. You 
know when a fellow comes from the city 
he thinks he can show things to a guy out 
in the country, and besides I was on to all 
of Bowden’s tricks, and you take it from 


“Aw, ring the gong, Billy! Start the 
first round!” 

“Before we had been at it half a min- 
ute,” continued Billy, “I found out that 
Harrington had a wallop. I was a lictle 
over-confident and he caught me on the 
jaw with a stiff punch that made me see 
stars. I had to stall a little, and you 
ought to have heard those fellows yell. 
They thought he had me going. I spent 
nearly all of that round blocking his 
punches and feeling him out; but i saw 
that he wasn’t any too good on.the de- 
fense, and when we started the second 
round I made a rush and bored right into 
him. I got to him with a right and left 
before he knew what struck him and be- 
fore the round was half over I caught him 
on the pomt of the jaw with an upper 
cut and sent him to the floor. He got up 
all right, but he lost his head and began 
to swing wild.” I kept jabbing them in 
till I got him going in great shape. When 
the round ended I had him backing all 
over the ring. 


ss HEN we started the third round 
he had got his head again and his 
confidence too. ‘Is this for a knockout, 
Thomas?’ he asked. ‘Sure it is, if I can 
ut it over,’ I said. ‘All right,’ said he, 
a knockout goes.’ And, say, that was a 
round for your life! We both got in some 
bully good wallops, but I got to him a 
little oftener than he did to me and when 
the round ended I had him over against 
the ropes covering up to beat the band. 
We had agreed to box only three rounds, 
so of course we called it a draw. I be- 
lieve I'd have got him in one more round, 
but I was satisfied—I wanted to stand in 
with him, don’t you know. All the same 
I did my best to knock him out, and he 
knew it. : 
“Harrington walked up to the hotel 
with me and we sat down and had a talk. 
He was mighty friendly. He told me all 
about his job, and I told him about mine 
and we had a good sociable chin-chin. All 
at once he said, ‘Say, Thomas, that B & B 
coffee of yours is a mighty good blend, 
isn’t it?’ ‘Best in the market,’ said I. 
‘How do you sell it now?’ he asked. I 
told him twenty-five cents, but that when 
we got a standing order from a big store 
like theirs we made it twenty-four. 
‘When are you going out?’ said he. I 
told him at eight o'clock in the morning 
and he said, ‘Suppose you wait over till 
the ten o’clock train. We might make a 
change in coffee, and I’ll see if I can fix 
it up for you. Come over to the store 
at 8:45. You can bet I was there 
promptly on time, and Harrington had 
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set the pins all up and it was easy to bowl 
them over. I got a five hundred pound 

order for B & B coffee, and Harrington 
promised to work it so we would get a 
standing order for five or six hundred 
ounds a month. How was that for a 
ig streak of luck?” 

“There isn’t any such thing as luck,” 
asserted Morrison. “If you get all the 
facts you can explain everything on 
perfectly logical grounds.” 

“No such thing as luck?” cried Biliy, 
“Why, see here, Morrison, a baseball 
goes a foot one side and it’s a home run; 
it goes a foot the other side and it’s a 
foul. Isn’t that luck? Any baseball 
man will tell you that half the games go 
according to the breaks. It’s the same 
way selling goods.” 

“Take that instance of yours,” argued 
Morrison; “look at all the time you spent 
in Bowden’s Physical Culture Institute. 
Was that luck?” 

“Well, what good would that have 
been if things hadn’t broke just right up 
at that town? Of course there’s such 
athing as luck, and I’m a lucky gink 
too,” 

“All right. I’ve been taking notes on 
your spiel, Billy. Here they are. To 
make a successful traveling salesman a 
man should be: 


First. A scientist and classify all the stores 
in a card index. 

Second. A plugger—you never can tell. 

Third. An old geezer with gray whiskers 
two feet long. , 

Fourth. A clown and parade up and down 
Main Street. 

Fifth. An athlete, and maul the stuffing out 
of the clerks. 


“That’s only a starter,” laughed Billy. 
“Wait till I’ve been out four or five years 
and Pll hand you a longer string of 
pointers than that. That’s why traveling 
and selling goods is the greatest business 
in the Sold. A man gets to be a little 
of everything, and then some.’ 

“All right for you, Billy; but I'll stick 
to the newspaper. I’m going to be city 
editor some day. Oh, Ill recognize you 
when I meet you on the street. I won't 
get swelled up.” 

“You'll never know what you missed 
by not selling goods,” grinned Billy. 
“ But say, Morrison, if you want to use 
something that will prolong your life and 
make your hair curl just drink B & B 
coffee. See?” 


The test of a fire 


insurance policy i is 


. Every fire tests the kind of service a company gives its 
policy-holders but the supreme test is the great conflagra- 
tion that leaves a big city in ashes, forces many insurance 
companies out of business and makes policy-holders all 
over the country anxious about the security back of 
their insurance. 


At such times the man who holds a policy of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company never worries. He knows that 
his policy is backed by ample assets and more than a 
century’s record for the prompt payment of every honest 
loss. He knows that the Hartford has stood impregnable 
through every great fire disaster that has visited this 
country, whether it meant paving $1,933,000 to Chicago 
in 1871 or $10,000,000 to San Francisco in 1906. 


This is one of the reasons that the Hartford does today / 
the largest fire insurance business in the United States. 
There are other reasons equally important. The 
Hartford agent in your town will be glad to eh eg 


explain further. A Fire 


/ Insurance Co. 
ft Hartford, Conn. 
Fa Gentlemen: 
Z Send me “Fire Insurance 
/ and Fire Prevention,” your 
booklet suggesting ways of 
Z preventing fires. 


The 


Nobody wants a fire. 
We have a booklet 
that tells how to pre- 
ventit. Send fora free 
copy. Use thecoupon. 


a Name... 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES 
ALL PRICES 


P Golden Gem 


PORTABLE 


[Adding Machine”. 


Mostly sold through recom: ji 
mendation. For PERSONA 


DESK or GENERAL OFFIO Look at these bargains! Typewriters Re- 


built in our own Factories, and guaranteed 
for one year. 

Remingtons $20to$55 Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60 Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to$50 Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog deseribing 
them, and address of nearest branch office. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ruy through your Stati 
Write for 10-day trial offer. -J 


A. 0. GANOHER, A. A. M. 00.1979 
148 Duane Street, Kenter 


WOMEN 
By Willard Wattles 


LITTLE look when women smile 
Nor reckon what they say, 
For I remember one who smiled, 
Wiser than they. 


N panpay BRINE N GaN de Ad 


HAN 


We walked together down the road 
As wondering lovers do; 

She called me by a funny name 
Nobody knew. 


For Canard Play 
Bioyole Oards offer every qual- $ 

ity the general player wants. Re- 

com mended byexpertsand clubs, 


Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish Ki 


T ES ANSANS 
For Social Bre. 
Oongress Oards are to the 

d card party what fine china and 
linen are to the luncheon. 


She touched me and the earth spun round 
Py Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 


Upon a fiery nave— 
Strange that her hand should still be warm, 
She in the grave. 
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so) , THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO.. CINCINNATI. U. S.A. 
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I SHOULD SAY SO 
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“Breaking Into the Art Game” 


"HE following is a sample style of 


letter that often comes to me: 


Wicuita, Kan. 
Dear Sir: 

I know you must be bothered to death with 
letters like this but please read this. I saw one 
of your sketches once in a magazine and liked 
it fine. Now, I have a great deal of talent my- 
self and as I am tired of working in a store I 
would like to break into the art game. If you 
will tell me how to do this I will do the same 
for you sometime. I enclose some of my 
sketches which please return. If you have a 
few sketches laying around your studio you 
haven’t any use for, things of no value I should 
appreciate them to hang on my wall in my den. 
I will do the same for you sometime. I under- 
stand there is a good deal of money in the art 
game and I am anxious to come East, altho I 
am thoroughly Western. Please answer im- 
mediately. Yours very truly, 

C. R. BERGHOLTZ, JR. 


The charming flavor of earnest, self- 
denying, modest, sensitive aspiration in 
letters like this is what appeals to me. l 
read them with a sympathetic quiver, 
with the tears of complete understanding 
gushing from my left eye while my right 
eye smiles with glowing rapport! Then 
a huge tidal wave of indignation surges 
over me as I picture that high-strung, 
misunderstood youth in that sordid little 
hardware store out in Wichita, cutting 
chicken wire for heartless hicks! I see him 
giving up his lunch hour, when the other 
callous clerks go noisily after their coffee 
and napoleons, to steal back into the 
grimy old store and timidly bring out his 
pencil and wrapping paper, and work 
with the light of joyous creation in his 
feverish eye on his drawing from life of 
the firm’s cash register! Then the feeling 
the letter inspires of young Bergholtz’s 
single-mindedness is refreshing in these 
times of commercialized art! 


90 


So for the benefit of Bergholtz, Junior, 
and others of that gallant Baad of cheer- 
ful aspirants to the ranks of the Story- 
spoilers, I shall give the Game away! 


IRST of all, to clear up the usual 
misunderstanding: Illustration is, of 
course, a trick! Let Gibson growl; let 
Raleigh rave; let Steele shiver, and allow 
Crosby to curse! I don’t care. I have 
said it, and they can throw me bodily 


out of the Society of Illustrators if they 
like! 


ae, 


Oh, yes, and let Gruger grunt! While it 
takes ye’rs and ye’rs of grinding toil to 
become a regular painter—you know the 
sort I mean, with Vandyke creepers on his 
chin and a tea table in the studio and 
everything, and ladies with buck teeth 
and dog-collars arranging the background 
for their powdered daughters’ portraits, 
and, O-you-beautiful-creature-I-must- 
paint-you-and-you-don’t-need-to-buy-it- 
if-you-don’t-like-it! 

All that takes time to arrive at. But 
illustration—pouf! 


If you see him coming out of an elevator in a magazine 
building, duck behind the cigar counter until he has passed 
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The National Standard 
of Quality in Brick 


Study these two pictures 
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Sa | | 
L +$ — they tell a big story to ' 
L every prospective builder. fo 
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i \ RESIDENCE OF J. M. KEITH, MISSOULA, MONTANA rad 
a Z END | ) Hy-tex No. 550 Brick Link & Haire, Helena, Mont ; 
igs I Roman Size Architects 

ce EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 

+ Ernest R. Graham, Architect 


Hy-tex Porcelain Gray Brick Thompson-Starrett Co., Builders 
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story Equitable Building. It occupies the entire Broadway front from Pine to Cedar 


T se Eau above the spire of Old Trinity, New York, you see the new thirty-eight 
Street, and extends to Nassau Street in the rear. It is the largest office building in the 


ath 


PPE 


world. Its whiteness distinguishes this splendid structure from the dull tones of most office 


| buildings. As the architect could not find in the market just the brick he wanted, he com- f 
a missioned us to make the brick that would be suitable for his color scheme. As a result, we 

iz F furnished on time 2,750,000 especially made Porcelain Grays, which appear in the facing of 

fat the thirty-two upper stories. Our capacity and reliability of service was such as to meet 

ip = promptly the demands of 500 bricklayers, working daily at the rate of two stories a week. 
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Hy-tex Brick 
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The residence here shown, situated at 
Missoula, Montana, presents the lines of the 
Western School of Architecture. It is faced 
with Hy-tex Ironspot No. 550, a beautiful 


FE 
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Si 
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est bungalows, and from Coast to Coast, Hy- 
tex Brick meets every demand—the demand 
for variety in color-tone and texture and for 
service to the prospective builder of any type 


a bronze of medium tone. Note how the Roman of architecture any-where. 

Ti size of the brick lends itself to the horizontal Get acquainted with the Hy-tex Standard j 
e | lines of the design. of Service by calling at any of our Exhibit 
fk The lesson of these two pictures is that Rooms, or by writing for any of the following 4 
PE from the largest office buildings to the small- booklets: A 
Gæ a Genuine Economy in Home Building, beautifully illustrated in colors, 10 cents, ra xe 
EA 3 The Hy-tex House of Moderate Cost, a valuable plan book, 50 cents (in stamps), bw 4 


Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes, a small book of more modest plans, 4 cents. 
Bonds and Mortars in the Wall of Brick, useful for designing patterns in brickwork, 10 cents. 
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Write now — please address Dept. A-3. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS: Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Davenport, DuBois, Pa., 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New York City, Omaha, Philadelphia, Toledo, Washington 


SOMEWHERE IN THE HY-TEX LINE THERE IS JUST THE BRICK YOU WANT 
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AM A few simple hints as follows: when he tells you your barth is ready at 
auy gi! ~ SUN Je Rent a modest studio just off Fifth eleven—you'll have to get up and slip 
= il a) Winns 8 Avenue—not a huge one to start with, as into your Circassian walnut sabots and 
= Ý es 5 ea H you must not forget that you are only a “bloosé” and your Windsor tie and plush 
ea em =C | beginner, but one about twenty-five by béret and go down into the studio to shoo 
= a’ b < Ă S| thirty-five with a good north light. A few the art editors out—they’re probably 
2 —. =| simple cinquecento pieces and three or making too much noise with your models 
= u = = four Italian Renaissance chairs, and some anyway. f 
= - -N =| unostentatious Louis Treize tapestry. A word about models: Itis part of the 
= pa r) =| These things, while not absolutely neces- game to have a model or two somewhere 
Se ` ‘ s | sary, are helpful in impressing yourself in the studio in case anyone drops in to 
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The ancient art of the 
potter is combined with 
modern science in making 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 


LAVATORIES 


Modern science has made 
them as sanitary as a din- 
ner plate and you can 
select designs which will 
harmonize perfectly with 
the architecture and fur- 
nishings of your home. 


Real Vitreous China, 
of which they are made, 
is white through and 
through, cannot rust, can- 
not change color, nor lose 
its satiny sheen. Nothing 
short of actually smashing 
it will injure it. 

Architects and plumbers 
everywhere will assure you 
that there is nothing. better. 
Remember, the installation 
work costs the same whether 


you buy cheap fixtures or 
the best. 


Write for Booklet L-15, 
“Bathrooms of Character” 


The Trenton 
Potteries 
Company 

Trenton, N. J., 
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: Makers of the Silent SI-WEL-CLO Closet 
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\| as you sit there. You look around and 
say, “ By gum, I must be a something of a 
feller!” If you feel like it you can add a 
marble goldfish bowl. You can get one 


at any Borghesi Palace in Italy. 
er in the corner behind your palms 

and orchids you ought to have a string 
band—Nahan Franko’s preferably—and 
let them play stuff appropriate to your 
If you are doing pictures fo 


moods. ora 


AMAA 


interview Wou on some vital question 
like, “Do you prefer the smile of our 
American Chicken to that of Mona Lisa?” 

Of course you don’t actually draw from 
these models. They are part of your 
scenery. We 

With regard to the veritable drawing 
that you do, there have been so many 
illustrators before you that all the styles 
are used up, so it is merely a matter of 


= Editors shrink up inside of their shirts and gibber with an 


ie 

| fire story let them rip off the Walküre 
ope. If you have to illustrate a story of 
the European war they can do the Mar- 
seillaise, or if you are engaged on an 
osculatory cartoon what could be more 
in harmony than “Liebestraum” or “I 
| wonder who’s kissing her now?” 


E| [p IS real economy, having this band, 
— | 4 because you never can tell when you may 
_| get a story to do that has a band in it! 
| And there are your models! Then, when 
ou don’t want music, there will probably 
e one man in the orchestra who under- 
_ stands scalp massage. That is soothing 
while you are thinking over how you can 
make the same model do for a blond 
young stockbroker and an old negro 
—| mammy. S 
-| Remember that Art is long and nar- 
row and caved in at the wishbone when 
you are doing flappers, and the dear 
old Cosmic Urge knows that’s what you'll 
be drawing most of the time. You can’t 
afford to idle if you want to succeed—you 
=! mustn’t throw magazines at your valet 


AMMO 


al 
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unreasoning terror if you show them anything different 


selecting the technic of your favorite 
drorer. : 

When you have decided on this, get all 
the reproductions of his drawings from 
different magazines and have them at 
your elbow. If you use a little ingenuity 
you will never have to actually invent a 
single figure or pose. You take a girl out 
of one drawing, a young man out of 
another, and fit a background out of a 
third. You sign your own name, of 
course, otherwise it would amount to 
what we call a “swipe.” 


NOTHER thing to keep always in 
mind is not to run into the man 
whose work you are copying. If you see 
him coming out of an elevator in a maga- 
zine building, duck behind the cigar 
counter until he has passed. He probably 
wouldn’t know you, but you would be 
likely to give yourself away—you might 
have one of those horrible impulses to 
confess all and promise to behave. 
A distinct advantage in using someone 
else’s technic is that art editors who have 


4 
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Put a heavy mat around them. This will fool the art editor 


learned to like the original will like your 
imitation five times as much,. because 
they can get it for one fifth the price! 
And it’s so like! Therefore you will get 
all the work you can do. 

Whatever medium you start out with, 
stick to that like a woodtick! Never take 
a chance on an untried instrumentality, 
because it may turn on you and bite you 
on the knuckle. Don’t attempt anything 
new, because you might not be able to 
sell the first dozen or so. Besides, editors 
shrink up inside of their shirts and gibber 
with an unreasoning terror if you show 
them anything different from what they 
have been accustomed to. Below I will 
givea listof the only safe kinds of drawings 


“ey 


to take to certain magazines—unless you 


don’t mind being looked at with kindly 


pity and having the freckled office lad 
wrap them up in the same wrinkled piece 
of paper you brought in. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 

Golf. 

Dear old ladies with bales of cotton in their 
dear old ears. 

Tramps who became Governors, or Ambassa- 
dors to Russia. 

Misunderstood Murderers in awning lounge 
suits. À 

Common fellows playing cornets in garrets in 
Indiana. 

Sweetly pretty girls doing nothing whatever 
sweetly. 
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He groans because he knows what the ad. man will call him 
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“Life without any troubles would 
be as po’ sport as shootin’ birds on 
the ground.” 


A FROSTY, clear morning, with a 
gun and a pipe of VELVET, 
makes you understand why hunting 


is the ‘‘sport of kings” and VELVET 


“a royal smoke.” 


The keen air in your face makes 
the general warmth and cheer ọf 
VELVET, Kentucky’s Burley de Luxe, 


in your pipe—even more gratifying. 


And then the aged-in-the-wood 
mellowness, which makes cool, slow 
burning VELVET the smoothest 
smoking tobacco—completes the cir- 
cuit of content. 


As pipe ‘‘ammunition”’ in field or 
forest—as a ‘‘reminiscence producer” 


in Campfire circles, VELVET is the 


smoke of Smokes. 
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TOBACCO 


\ 


5c Metal-Lined Bags 10c Tins 
One Pound Glass Humidors 


oggett Myers Tobacco Co: 


Copyright 1915 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust- 


The “Highland,” Middleton, O. 
Constructed with ‘Tarvia X.” 


An Economical 
Roadway— 


ERE is a handsome, eco- pensive attention this road will 

nomical tarviated road. It keepits contour and perfect wa- 
will take a largeamount of traffic terproof surface for many years. 
without developing a dust nui- 
sance in dry weather or a mud 
nuisance in wet, without getting 
rough or changing contour. 


The cost per year of the Tarvia 
treatment will be very much less 
than the ordinary maintenance 
expense of a plain macadam road 
This road has been constructed and the results will be vastly 
with “Tarvia X” as a binder more satisfactory. 

throughout. 


Modern engineers have given up 
Once a year,oroncein two years, building plain macadam roads 
it would be advisable to go over and expecting them to withstand 
this road with a sprinkling cart modern automobile traffic. They 
and spray it with “Tarvia B,” a recognize the need for a bitumi- 
lighter grade, which requires no nous binder. The cheapest, the 
heating to prepare it for use on simplest and the best binder is 
the road. Tarvia. 


A little coat of screening should, Jllustrated booklets describing the 
perhaps, be spread down at the treatment free on request. Address 
same time, artd with such inex- our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
Tux Patersox Mro, Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls Bastamon. x: Y. | OOTES TOII op Mh nea UD 


Mount Holyoke. General Course. Special courses for High School | We pay $50 for 1863 half dol. no arrowe; $5 for 1878 Half S. Mint. We 
graduates, Music and Domestic Science, Exceptional home life pay casb premiume for thousands of rare coins to 1909. Get posted. Send 4e. 
Tue Misses Hyror Get our Ilus. Coin Circular. It may mean much profit to you. Send now. 


Principals { Buta Vinorxta Joses, A. B. NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 45, Fort Worth, Texas 


Covers a 50c. piece 


Sober Paragon Chestnut Trees 


One crop brought $30,000. Plant for profit, for pleasure or for 
decoration—plant a thousand trees or a single one. „A safe tree to 
plant in zero climates, or in hot climates. Succeeds in drought, in 
frost, and in poor soil and upon steep hillsides—the roughest of 
lands. Every tree we ship this spring bore chestnuts last 
season. We secured exclusive control of this variety in 1908, 
when we introduced it and sold the first trees. Every year our 
stock has improved, and we now have 100,000 bearing trees to offer. 
CAUTION — Be sure your trees bear our metal, copyrighted seal with 
the trade mark name “Sober Paragon." 

Our 1915 Catalog and Planting Guide— Includes Nut Culture, 
—— Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., mailed FREE. 


Ue A Ë GLEN BROS., Ine., Glenwood Nursery, 1706 Main St., Rochester, N. Y, 


—_—_ ————_—— 
Lapies’ Home JOURNAL: 
Rabbits. 
Nine girls in kimonos making fudge recklessly. 
Commencement: Stuffed shirt handing rolls 
of blank paper tied with pink ribbon to hun- 
dreds of thousands of beautiful and pure young 
ladies. 
Child stirring bowl of cream with tail of wire- 
haired fox-terrier. 
Young man in frock coat and Windsor tie 
looking forlornly over a garden gate. 
Tire-woman (Mother sometimes) on knees 
pretending to fit skirt of daughter. Band- 
xes, what-nots, flowers in glass cases, carpet 
in convulsions, presumably Aubusson. 
Girl in canoe looking at you and dragging lily- 
white fingers through lily-pads, her steady 
(with Pa’s consent!) in beautifully laundered 
shirt playing on guitar—which of course you 
know as well as he does that he can’t and, 
what’s more, wouldn’t. 


McCuuvre’s: 

Covers of girls showing acres of neck and an 
expression Papa would not tolerate. 

Young men in wonderful yachting suits {blue 
suits) and white shoes, and young girls with 
35c worth of their hair blowing about, ir 
steamer chairs, leaning on rail: two and a half 
rails with life preserver shows they’re on a 
boat. 

Doctors confessing things. 

Sudden death in any form. 


COSMOPOLITAN: 

Illustrations for Brisbanic sermons. Smudge- 
faced Greek looking soulful at you because 
millstone hangs around his neck—galley burn- 
ing on horizon—doesn’t mean anything in par- 
ticular, but seems psychological. 

Débutante with torn shirtwaist sitting on 
papier mâché rock in middle of stream—pose 
No. 11—chorus man about to leap in a tired, 
well-groomed manner on back of another 
chorus man dressed like an Indian. Rough 
stuff. Leaves growing out of invisible trees. 
Count with false goatee pushing heavy curtain 
back. ‘Trust magnate’s daughter smelling 
odorless chrysanthemums in copper bowl. 
Flunky in Marquis de Lafayette costume and 
bow-legged arms leaving by balcony. 

Extra luscious débutante being discovered in 
jungle. She is dressed in uniform of a boy 
scout. Cyril is doing the discovering. He is 
in torn evening clothes, and a cracked monocle. 


HARPER’S: 

Southern kunnel, in Buffalo Bill make-up, 
starving to death at the Plaza. Old cullud 
gen’m on his knees before ole Marstah begging 
him to share his watermelon. 

ponehody dead in a four-poster in New Eng- 
and. 

Uncle Si in tippet holding lantern as he tries 
to pry Aunt Matildy off’n the pump where she 
hez froze. 

Stern rube drivin’ a carryall in the rain. Littil 
Rebeccy settin’ next to him wishin’ to Dod 
she was dead. She is in New England. 

Old Mrs. Perkins passing away in a patent 
rocker. 

Funeral in the snow. 

Squire Bentum foreclosing the moggidge. 


Lire: 

Cupids. 

Anything you like to have the Kaiser doing. 
Rich man in fur coat stepping on starving 
child’s throat. 

Cupids. 

Adam and Eve’s wardrobe. 

Insects with overalls and corncob pipes. 

Man. Girl. Moon. 

Moon. Girl. Man. 

Old Maids. 

Cupids. 

Old man asleep in chair. Ghosts in George 
Washington clothes dancing minuet. 

Cupids. 


Sat. Eve. Post: 
Man seated at desk. 
Ditto standing by desk. 


/ 
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Ditto walking away from desk. 
aig heads with red-blue skin and blue-red 
hair. 


EvERYBODY’S: 
Girl and man chained on OPPOSITE sides of a 


stone wall. 


If an art editor in handing you ams. 
tells you you can have three months on the 
drawings and that he is going to hand you 
the check at once, that’s your cue to curl 
right up in his scrap basket and swoon! 

Oh, yes! When you bring drawings in, 
always say, “ These, I think, are about the 
best things I’ve done!” 

If the drawings yowhave finished look 
slip-shod and punk to you they probably 
are worse than that.. This ıs easily 
remedied. Put a heavy mat around 
them. This will fool the art editor. A 
mat makes the scrubbiest drawing look 
impressive. This is a useful trick to 
know, and you’re perfectly welcome! 

‘You will find it quite difficult in enter- 
ang magazine offices to locate the art 
editor—no one likes to admit it. You 
can’t go wrong if you run down the line of 
little offices and choose the one with the 
most worried look. He should worry! If 
you leave some drawings, as he will ask 
you to, as soon as you've gone he groans 
and takes your stuff to the Advertising 
Manager. He groans because he knows 
what the Ad. Man will call him for let- 
ting you leave such messes in the building. 

Well, it’s a dog’s life. It keeps you 
spinning in revolving doors! 


The Greatest 
American in Europe 
RAND WHITLOCK, our able and 


overworked minister to Belgium, does 
many other things in his life besides feed 
the starving Belgians. And it is par- 
ticularly interesting at this time to read 
a short story by him, written before he 
sailed for the other side, and to recall 
how he hoped in his new post to have 
much time for writing—little dreaming 
what was to happen. 

But of how he has risen to the occasion, 
one of the best informed of the European 
correspondents said the other day: “The 
greatest American in Europe is Brand 
Whitlock; others have done their jobs 
well, but no one else has had such a job 
as Whitlock.” 

Brand Whitlock’s story, “The Lame 
Duck,” is one of the fiction features of 
the April AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Prize Contests 


HE MEANEST THING I EVER DID.” 

For the best letters of about five hundred 
words on this subject we offer three prizes: $20 
first prize; $10 second prize; $5 third prize. Com- 
petition closes March 15th. Winning letters will 
appear in the June number. 

Make your letter as personal and autobiograph- 
ical as you wish. Your name will not be pub- 
lished without permission. Contributions to these 
contests will not be returned except where spec- 
tally requested and postage is enclosed. 

“THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY COIN- 
CIDENCE I KNOW OF.” This will be the sub- 
ject of the next contest. Conditions and prizes 
same as above. Competition closes April 15th. 
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Enjoy the Pure Flavor 
of Your Tobacco 


by rolling your cigarettes with Riz La Croix 
papers—the universal choice of smokers of expe- 
rience, because of supreme quality, convenience 
and satisfaction. 


RIZ LA œ 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


za 


Their texture is so pure, light 
and thin — their combustion 
so perfect—that there is 
not the least trace of 
Ppaper-taste in the 
cigarette smoke. 
They never 


burst in rolling 

and hold perfect \ 

shape, because of Y 
tensile strength and i 


natural adhesive- \\ 
ness. Made of the best \ 
flax-linen—a pure, vege- 
table product— they are 
entirely pure and healthful. 


FREE 


Twointeresting, 
illustrated Booklets 
—one about RIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette Papers, 
the other showing how to 
“Roll Your Own" cigarettes — 
sent anywhere in U.S. on request. 
Address The American Tobacco Co., 
Room1178,111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 


—the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever 
published. Superbly printed in natural colors, Con- 
tains expert advice to home planters on how to grow 
roses and other plants. It’s the boiled down facts of 
our long experience. Tells all about our famous 
stock, Send for it today — a postal will do, 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 350, New Castle, Ind. 


ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in busines. You 
need this noted book. Send 10c for it—today 


.B. H. GREIDER :: :: :: Box 21, RHEEMS, PA. 


One strong 2-year-old bush of this exquisite Bridal 
Wreath, the most beautiful, the earliest and hardiest 
of the fragrant spring flowering shrubs for only 15c, 2 for 25c, 
postpaid. Also a splendid collection to give blossom from 
May to September, as follows: Lilac, Snowball, Hydrangea, 
A Welgelia, Syringa and Honeysuckle, all for 50c, postpaid. Every shrub 
backed by our guarantee that if any fall to grow we replace absolutely Free 
of Charge, With the above, asa free gift to you, we will send one hardy Climb- 
ing Vine, Ampelopsis, for porch decoration, together with our illustrated 
catalog of Seeds, Trees and Plants, FREE, if you mention this paper. 
L. L. MAY & COMPANY, ~ - St. Paul, Minnesota 
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TWE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO CINCINMATY 


HE hostess whose linens win the admiration of her guests is 
; blessed with something more than good taste. She is 
7 twice-blessed in knowing the value of Ivory Soap for [ 
keeping delicate fabrics like new. = 


Fine linen cannot stand the effect of ordinary soaps. Free alkali, = 
unsaponified oil and inferior materials soon discolor and destroy Ss 
the minute threads and fibers. The only way to wash such = 
pieces safely and beautifully is to use soap that is mild, pure = 
and of the highest grade. That, as you know, is lvory. = 
To Wash Fine Linen S 
Use water that is warm, not hot. If the water is hard, soften with wN 
borax. Make a thick lather with Ivory Soap. Do not rub the soap aa N 
on the fabric. Soak the pieces thoroughly in the lather; then rub -EN 
the spots gently with the hands, sousing the material up and down tse 
. f ° š ae 
in the suds. Rinse in several warm waters until all traces of the soap = 
are gone. Rinse once again in boiling water, followed immediately == 
by a rinsing in as cold water as you can obtain. Hang in the sun, =e 2 


if possible, but do not let the linen dry completely. Iron without 
sprinkling. 


IVORY SOAP. ... 
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Victor Record Farrar in the 
of “Habanera” title role of 
sung by Carmen 
Farrar 


Both are Farrar 


The Victor Record of Farrar’s voice is 
just as truly Farrar as Farrar herself. 

The same singularly beautiful voice, with 
all the personal charm and individuality of 
the artist. 

To hear the new Carmen records by Farrar 
is to be stirred with enthusiasm, just as were 
thevast audiences—thelargest ever assembled 
in the Metropolitan Opera House—which 
greeted her performance of Carmen, and 
acclaimed it the supreme triumph of this 


great artist’s career. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in 
any city in the world will gladly play for you any of the 
sixty-two Farrar records, or Victor Records by any 
other of the world’s greatest artists. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 

styles from $10 to $250. 


Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 


Photo copy’t Dupont 


HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


FOREST Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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If you are thirty years old 


the small sum of $2.19 (monthly) secures 
for you a policy for $1000 in the Postal 


Life Insurance Company— 
a standard, legal-reserve Whole- 
Life Policy, with guaranteed 
Cash, Loan, Paid-up and Endow- 
ment Options, and participation 
in the Company’s surplus earn- 
ings; but the Policy will cost 
you only $1.61 (monthly) during 
the first year, for you get the benefit of 
a saving from the agent’s commission 


because you deal direct. 


In every sub- 


sequent year, during the premium-pay- 
ing period, the saving is nine and one- 
half per cent. of the premium guaranteed in the 


Policy (see mail-bag below). 


This saving is made possible only because the Postal Life employs no 
agents and has no agency expense; the benefit of this decisive economy 
goes to the person who takes out the insurance. 


Strong Postal Points 


First: Standard policy reserves, now more 


than $9,000,000. 
than $44,000,000. 
Second: Old-line legal reserve insurance 
not fraternal or assessment. 

Third: Standard policy-provisions, ap- 
proved by the New York State Insurance 
Department. 

Fourth: Operates under strict New York 
State requirements and subject to the 
United States postal authorities. 

Fifth: Hig medical standards in the se- 
lection of risk 

Sixth: Policyholders Health Bureau ar- 
ranges one free medical examination each 
year if desired. 


Find Out What 
You Can Save 
at Your Age 

Simply write and say: ‘‘Mail official insur- 


ance particalara as per Advertisement in 
The April American Magazine. `’ 


Insurance in force more 


And be 1- Your full name. 

sure 2. Your occupation. 
to give 3, The exact date of your birth. 
And bear in mind: No agent will be sent to 
visit you. The Postal Life does not employ 
agents; the resulting commission-savings go 
to you because you deal direct. 


NET COST LOW IN THE § 


POSTAL 
BECAUSE 


Ist. Commission Divi- § 
dends corresponding to the com- 
missions other companies pay @ 


ge 
Polle yholders the firs $ year. 
2nd. Renewal Commis- § 
sion Dividends and Office- § 
Expense Savings covered by the 


95% 


pusranteed dividends, go to 
tal Policyholders in subse- 
a nt years. 
3rd. Beginning at thse ‘lose of 
the secc md year, the 


The Joy 


Of Never Having 
Corns 


Since Blue-jay was invented, 
millions of peopleknow the joy 
of never having corns. 


They apply Blue-jay as soon 
as they feela corn. And never 
again do they feel it. In 48 
hours the corn loosens and 
comes out. 


Blue-jay costs five cents per 
corn. It is applied in a minute. 
It involves no pain or soreness. 
And it always acts. Think what 
folly it is to have corns. 

Don’t judge Blue-jay by other 
treatments which have proved so 
ineffective. Give it one chance to 
show. A million corns monthly 
are now removed in this way. 


Start today to know the joy of 
never having corns. 


Blue-ja 
Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


Start To-day 
to Keep a 
Record of 
Your Baby 


Send 50 cents for “Our 
Baby’s Book,” delightfully 
illustrated by Rose O’Neill. 
A page for Baby’s first pic- 
ture, his first step, his pretty 
baby speeches. Two valu- 
able booklets with every 
copy —‘‘What Every Mother 
Wants to Know About Her 
Baby” and “Is the Twilight 
Sleep Safe—For Me?” 


Wi. R. MALONE, PRESIDENT 
Thirty-five Nassau Street. NEW YORK 


Address 
Better Babies Bureau 


Woman’s Home Companion 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Contents of The American Magazine 
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COVER DESIGN MARY GREENE BLUMENSCHEIN 


THE EDITOR'S TABLE 6 

ILLUSTRATION FOR “PASQUAL AND THE PUNCHER.” A Tale of the Movies 
Picture in color by Douglas Duer Frontispiece 

A NEW DEFENSE AGAINST THE SUBMARINE CLEVELAND MOFFETT 11 
Illustrated by W. D Goldbeck and with Photographs 
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SOME TEAM RING W. LARDNER 20 
The Has-Been Picks an All-America Team 
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Hiustrated by the Author 
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DIVIDENDS OF Joy. Glance 
over the Reader’s Insurance Pol- 
icy re David Grayson and realize 
ere it is too late what you are 
missing if you are not reading 
“Hempfield.” Turn quickly to 

page 51 


BRAND WHITLOCK KNows. Our 
famous Minister to Belgium was 
at the center of politics in Illinois 
and Ohio. So his story of The 
Lame Duck is written from the 
heart and from full knowledge. 
The tale begins on page 38 


KINDLY FUN. George Fitch 
lives among the Homeburg peo- 
ple he writes about; he loves them. 
That gives his humor a rich hu- 
man flavor. His story of the 
Leisure Class in a small town is a 
delight. You can easily test this 


by turning to page 25 


FLAGG’S WORD AND PICTURE 
WIT. Regular Fourth of July 
package of funny cracks—every 
one goes off. Gay, irresponsible 
and irreverent of convention; a 
translation of our would-be-ex- 
pressed opinions on the foibles of 
ourselves and others—principally 


others page 102 


DEFEATING THE SUBMARINE. 
Right here in America was made 
an invention that is diminishing 
the terror of the submarine. The 
full story of the man, his won- 
derful device and its actual work- 
ing begins this number, opposite 
the frontispiece page 11 


NEVER MIND WHO WROTE IT! 
A Boy—and such a boy—tells 
the story. A lovely piece of boy 
life, human life— If you care 
to be a boy again, there’s no 
time like the present; turn now 


to page 33 


BASEBALL IN A NEW LIGHT. 
Everything new and fresh about 
this piece. New author, new 
language, new humor, new ideas 
on the game. Fan or no fan, it's 


good reading page 20 
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Guide to NEW BOOKS 


Ronerber Queed? 


Here’s a new book by the 
same author 


ANGELA’S 
BUSINESS 


Henry Sydnor Harrison 


How avery modern young man 
who thought he understood the 
opposite sex went in search of a 
womanly woman—and what 
happened. 


Illustrated $1.35 net. 
Order now from your bookstore or 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


E 
= J 


“Weighs Only 7 lbs.” 
The INpia-Parer Edition of 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


The Merriam-Webster 


D It is a real pleasure to use The Supreme 

fy Authority in this new and convenient edition. 
$ A delighted purchaser writes: “The volume is 
so flexible, so portable, so agreeable, so read- 
able that looking up a word has lost all its 
terror.” 
wonderfully compact storehouse of authentic 


UML 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Over 6000 Illustrations. Colored Plates. 


2700 Pages. 


The only dictionary with the Divided Page. 


ARTHUR SrrinGer is one of the few 
novelists who know how to write 
A Good Detective Story. 

In his new novel 


The Hand of Peril 


an unusual theme with involved situ- 
ations, with suspense and surprise in 
every chapter, is developed with con- 
summate skill. 


Ask for this new novel 
at the Bookstore or Library 


Did you enjoy reading **‘ The Wife 
of Sir Isaac Harman” as much as you 
did ‘Saturday's Child’’? 


Should we recommend to you 
any book of which you do not 
approve, will you kindly write 
to us and tell us why? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64 Fifth Ave., New York 
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= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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21% inches of shelf room hold this 


information. Only half 
as thick, only half as 
heavyas the Regular Edi- 
tion. Printed on expen- 
sive, thin, strong, opaque, 
India Paper. 


PUZZLING WAR WORDS AS 


Landsturm, Contraband, Bel- 
ligerent, Batum, Blockade, 
Flanders, Moratorium, Tran- 
sylvania and thousands of 
others are clearly defined or 
located in the work. 


ULL 


N 


AN 


The One Supreme Authority Fi 


Itis the STANDARD of the o 
Federal and State Courts, of 

the Government Printing Of- 
fice and of nearly all the 
school books. 


` 
-m m mm 
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e 


gf MERRIAM g 
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g FIELD, Mass. 


for American 
Readers 


VICTORY 


By Joseph Conrad 
Author of “Chance,” “Youth,” etc. 


One Reader says: 

“As I read I marvelled at the vivid- 
ness of Heyst and Lena, the affection I felt 
for them in their mutual misunderstanding 
and their “helplessness in the clutches of 
Ricardo and ‘plain Mr. Jones’. No reader 
will forget the picture of Lena silently 
battling with Ricardo for Heyst’s life. 
radiant in her tender love for him.” 


Net $1.35 


Ruggles of Red Gap 


By Harry Leon Wilson 
Author of “Bunker Bean” 


JUST 
OUT 


JUST 


OUT cr ar beng 


country. Ruggles and his comments are 
really amusing. 


Illustrated Net $1.25 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


9 Constant demand. Devote all or spare time, 
2 Correspondence Course Not Required. 
Past experience and literary ability 
unnecessary. DETAILS FREE. 
Atlas Publishing Co. 317 Cincinnati, 0. 


The UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Used in over 75,000 HOMES 


This Combination 
3 Sections, glass doors, top, and 
base, (Solid Oak) $ 75 
ON APPROVAL 


IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Hardly a village left where there are no Lundstrom Book- 
cases. Endorsed the best by over 75,000 users— prominent 
citizens, governors, senators, doctors, ritira clergymen. 
Lundstrom Bookcases have been made for 15 years; have 
always given full satisfaction. Above isa pleasing, en- 


during design with latest practical i improvements. Good for 


The type matter is equivalent to that of home or office library. Beautifully finished in SOLID OAK 


a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authoritative than 
any other English Dictionary. 


4 Please send me 
specimens of the 
NEW DIVIDED PAGE, Îl 
Ê Illustrations, India and J 

Regular Papers, etc. 


I 
WRITE for specimen pages of both India-Paper and Regular Editions. 1 I 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For over 70 years publishers of the Genuine-Webster Dictionaries. 
= ANN em 


Indorsed by every State 
School Superintendent. with non-binding. disappearing glass doors, at $1.75 
per section; top and base, $1.25 each. Other styles and 
grades at correspondingly low prices. On orders of $10 
and over we pay freight; freight equalized to extreme 
Western States. Sold only direct from factory, at a con- 
siderable saving to you. Write for our new catalog 6-A. 


l THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


7 FREE a useful set of poc ket maps l 
if you mention Am. Mag. 


=A aA =e, 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office, Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. City 
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THE CENTURY DICTIONARY and 


CY CLOPEDIA [#2] 11 VOLUMES 


[“tie"] PRINTED ON BRITANNICA INDIA PAPER 
AT UNPRECEDENTED LOW PRICES 


el 
Is BOUND IN ONLY SIX VOLUMES) 


Es 
AN THIS NEW FORM THE CENTURY 


HERE were sold by John Wanamaker, some years ago, more than 75,000 sets of an 
old edition of this work at what was then considered, and was, a great bargain, a large 
reduction from the publishers’ prices. But just compare the prices for that old edition 


«with our prices for this new revised and enlarged 1914 edition, also keeping in mind that ours 


is printed on genuine India paper which costs just four times as much as the paper used for 
the Wanamaker sets, and contains 1717 additional pages of new matter. 


BRITANNICA PRICES Wanamaker Prices A 
11 vols. bound as 6, REDUCTION 


11 vols. without Atlas 


without Atlas OF 
Cloth............ $33.50 C loth. ..... Mey hilo Pee $38.70 ` 13 per cent. 
Full Sheepskin... 42.05 Lg Morocco. ...........0005 54.90 23 per cent. 
Full Suede....... 50.38 Byrn Ae se cesteunditte dace dy tne 68.40 .26 per cent. 
Full Morocco..... 58.70 Full Morocco.............. 85.50 31 per cent. 


Our prices are therefore about 60 per cent. off publishers’ prices — being from 13 to 31 per cent. less than 
Wanamaker prices, which were 40 per cent. below the publishers’ prices. We have deducted the cost of the Atlas 
volume, which we do not sell because the world-wide war will necessitate many changes in the maps. 


Our offer is not only unprecedented as to prices, but has the following further advantages: 


1. THE CENTURY, as we sell it, is the new 2. We print THE CENTURY on genuine 


Revised and Enlarged 1914 Edition, containing 100,000 
new definitions, phrases and proper names not in the 
earlier edition, besides thousands of other changes, ad- 
ditions and improvements. This extensive revision and 
enlargement, estimated by the publishers as equal to a 
20 per cent. addition, cost $250,000. 


India paper. 

3. Our better bindings are in full leather — not half 
or X% leather—yet our prices for this revised and enlarged 
(1914) edition (all leather bindings) are from 23 to 31 
per cent. below Wanamaker prices, which were 40 per 
cent. off the publishers’ prices. 


There is, of Course, a Reason for This Extraordinary 


Reduction in the Price of This Celebrated Work 


UR offer of THE CENTURY, printed on India paper, at such sweeping reductions in price could not 


be made were it not for exceptional conditions in the printing and publishing world due to the war.. 


In the first place, we were able to make a very favorable contract with The Century Co. for the right 
to print. from the original plates. The general stagnation in the book trade has enabled us to secure very low 
figures for the manufacturing. We could guarantee large orders to printers and binders because we knew that 
the public would buy a good book in large quantities even in war times, provided it is sold at a very low price, 
and because, further, of our faith in the value of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY itself as a book of 
the widest, uscfulness and of the highest. standing. 


Does This Wonderful Offer Not Interest You? 
THE CENTURY $1 00 D own 


Printed on India Paper 

In this attractive new form, The Century (11 vols. being bound as six) occupies only 
10 inches of shelf, as against 27 % inches for the old edition printed on thick paper, yet it 
contains 9848 es; 600, 000 ee 300,000 uotations; 50,000 synonyms; 55,000 Proper 
Names; 10,000 illustrations; 42 fi lates (16 in color); every page and every line of 
the latest 1914 edition as s bihi be he Century Co. 


and 12 small monthly 
payments of $3.00, $3.75, 


to the binding. 


IF YOU KNOW THE CENTURY AND WISH 
TO ORDER A SET, USE THIS FORM 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO., 


IF YOU WISH FURTHER INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE CENTURY, USE THIS FORM 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York 


Please send specimen pages and specimen illustrations of 
THE CENTURY, together with an account of the work — 
without any y oblig ition on the part of the inquirer. 


120 West 32nd Street, New York 


Please reserve for me a set of THE CENTURY DIC- 
TIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA, printed on India paper. 
Send me an order form and full particulars of the binding. 


Amer. C. Amer. C. 15 
NOME IEE ETTET FOAIE EEEE PEPE IE E E TEE AS NUIRE aout aaa Pea dete sa Peds tes ed Salen Ba E 
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Note the Enormous 
Saving in Weight 
What the use of India paper 
has done to improve and 
make THE CENTURY 


more attractive is best illus- 
trated by the fact that— 


One Volume 


Of the old edition as 
printed on the thick 
paper 


Weighs ALMOST 8 Lbs. 


Two Volumes 


Of the New Edition 
printed on India pa- 
per, but bound as one 


Weighs ONLY 41( Lbs. 


In other words,a reduction 
in weight of almost 75%% 


OUR GUARANTEE 


(1) That this is the Revised 
and Enlarged Edition of The 
Century Dictionary and Cyelo- 
poise, printed on Britannica 
ndia y aper from the original 
plates, by none ment with The 
Century Co 


(2) That it is the latest edi- 
tion, brought out in 1914. A 
publisher may place any date he 
Wishes on the title page, but the 
date given in the copyright 
notice is the true date of publi- 
Cc ition and can be ho othe: T. 
Every set that we offer our sub- 
seribers bears the copyright 
date, 1914. 


3) That it ia the complets 
work (without Atlas), every 
word, every page, every illustra- 
tion, exactly us issued by the 
publishers. 


(4) That the bindings in all 
cases correspond to the bindings 
of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, and that the leathers used. 
are genuine skins of full 
thickness. 


(5) That if you buy one 
of these sets you will be 
pleased with your bargain, 
and if, for any reason, you 
are not satisfied, or think 
the book does not come 
up to the description given, 
we will, within two weeks 
of delivery, take the vol- 
umes back and refund any 
money you have paid. 


This Great Word-Book 
and Fact-Book Is: 


1. A Dictionary of Word-History 
and Etvmology. 2. A Dictionary of 
Quotations. 3. A Dictionary of 
Svnonyms. 4. A Dictionary of Art 
and Applied Art. 5. A Dictionary 
of Medicine and Surgery. 6. A 
Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 7. 
A Dictionary of Natural History. 
8. A Dictionary of Law and Legal 
Terms. 9. 4 Dictionary of Com- 
merce, Finance, Insurance, etc. 
10. A Dicttonary of Military and 
Nautical Terms. 11. A Dictionary 
S Theology. 12. A Dictionary of 

ractical Arts and Trades. 13. A 
Dictionary of Engineering and 
Technology. 14. A Dictionary of 
Music. 15. A Handbook of Elec 
tricity. 16. A Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia of Architecture.” 17, A 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia of 
Archaeology. 18. A Dictionary of 
Astronomical Terms. 19. A Dic- 
tionary of Abbreviations. 20. A 
Pictorial: Cyclopedia of Common 
Things. 21. Also a Cyclopedia of 
Proper Names in Biography, Geog- 
raphy: History, Mythology, Litera- 
ture, Art, Architecture, Institutions, 
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JEROME 


TRAVERS 


Whose golf articles published last summer in THE AMERICAN 


MaGAZINE were most successful. 
He talks about “The High Cost of Golfing.” 


May number. 


A new series begins in the 


The article has astonishing news in it, both to golfers and 


non-golfers—if there are any 


“Are you willing to tell me,” asked an old subscriber, 
“what the record has been since the change in size, 
and what the editions have been?” and this is the answer. 


HE other day a man who has been a sub- 

scriber to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ever 

since its name has been THe AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, and for a long time before, drifted 
into the office, and with a smile he said to your 
editor: 

“I want to congratulate you. You people 
broke away from traditions as to the proper size 
for standard magazines in December, 1912. I 
simply want to say to you that I like it better 
than ever—but how about your other readers? 
What did people say when you made the change? 
What do they say now? Are you willing to show 
just what the editions have been?” 

The answer was: “Why, certainly. Here is 
a bunch of two or three thousand letters which 
have come to us within the past year, and I will 
get for you at once a thousand or so protests 


which came in when the style was changed.” 
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Our subscriber and friend read the cor- 
respondence pro and con, and said: 

“Why don’t you blow your own horn? Tell 
your subscribers about it. You can’t print the 
letters; they are too personal. But you can at 
least tell the readers of your own magazine what 
the difference of appreciation is. The circula- 
tion figures alone show this. Your editors make 
the mistake of supposing that people are not 
interested in your—in our—tamily affairs.” 

The facts are that ‘THE AMERICAN Macs- 
zINE Famity has been increased by more than 
140,000 members since we changed the size 
two years ago last December, while the average 
edition printed during the last twelve months— 
May, 1914, to April, 1915—has been 473,006. 

We gave our old friend, the subscriber, these 
facts and he said again: “ Blow your own horn. 


Tell your subscribers about it.” 
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Southern daily. 
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etc., are also offered. For particu- 
lars write to 


The Scholarship Bureau 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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others, 
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well-poised. 

How to open the Mind 
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of incoming power 

The fifty-four Master 
rules in control of 
others. 

How to throw off Worry. 

How to overcome the 
tyranny of the Nerves. 

How to secure steady 
nerves. 
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The Law of Will-Power 
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How to overcome stage 
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The Secret 
of Achievement 


“Power of Will” 


By Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D., M.S. 

A Scientific Course in Will-Training 

Which Has Helped Over 50,000 People 
—Sent Free Without Deposit 


HIS great work provides a thorough course 

in Will-Training, consisting of 28 lessons. 
. It reveals the secrets as to how great men 
train their wills into wonderful power. 

All psychologists will testify that great men 
are not born with more gifts than others. They 
simply make something of their gifts, and others 
do not. They learn how to use their wills. We, 
on the contrary, allow the great powers we 
possess TO LIE DORMANT. 


How to Develop Inflexible Will 


It has long been known that the Will can be 
trained into wonderful power — like memory, or 
like any one of the senses — by intelligent exercise 
and use. Thetrouble with almost every one is that 
they do not use their wills. They carry out other 
people’s wills, or drift along with circumstances. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, 
the muscles would become powerless to lift a 
feather. That is exactly what ha ypens, in most 
people, to the faculty we call “will-power.” Be- 
cause we never use the Will, we finally become 
unable to use it. We degenerate into beings little 
more than slaves—unhappy, discontented, en- 
vious, hoping blindly that “some day ”—without 
any effort—we will attain what we most want in 


life. 
Helps Everybody 

“Power of Will” provides the shake-up that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred people need. 
Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Supreme Court 
Justice Parker, Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. S. Chinese 
Ambassador, Lieutenant-Governor McKelvie of 
Nebraska, General Manager Christeson of Wells- 
Fargo Express Co., Asst. Postmaster-General 
Britt, E. St. Elmo Lewis of Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company—and literally thousands of 
other men of action and ambition like them— 
read, use and praise “Power of Will.” 

Its readers talk of it as of a Bible. It has made 
decisive men of action out of the most miserable 
“down-and-outs."” It has cured victims of drink 
and other vices. It has made big men bigger by 
showing them how to use their brains better. ` 
It isa goad to young and old alike. It has 
reawakened ambition in men and women 
who have been turned from their life pur- 
poses, and shown its students how to carry 
forward their ambitions into consummation. 


Send no Money — Examine Book First 


The price of the book —al- 
though it is really a complete 
course in Will-Training—is only 
$3.00. The publishers will gladly 
send a copy free, for five days’ 
inspection. Send no money now. 
Merely mail the coupon on the 
right, inclosing your business card 
or giving areference. If you decide 
to keep the book, send the money 
If not, mail the book back. Tear 
out and fill out the coupon now, be- 
fore you forget. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 


94 Pelton Bldg., Meriden, Conn. 


What Readers 
Say 
“The first thing I hap- 

pened upon when I 
opened this book was 
‘Some Diseases of the 
Imagination’ and I tell 
vou that chapter alone ix 
worth ten times the price 
of the book. J wish such 
a volume had come into my 
possession 25 years ago."' 
—Thos. O'Connor, 270 
Precita Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

“You could not buy 
it for one hundred times 
the amount I paid for it, 
if I knew I could not 
get another copu." —R 
E. Seay, Pascagoula, 


“I think * Power of Wal 
is one of the greatest 
books ever written ’— 
Emil H. Bensch, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., Can 


“If wou had all the cor 
respondence courses on 
the market and if you 
studied them for ten year 
wou cuuld not succeed in 
mastering the system dis- 
covered and laid bare by 
this twentieth century 
Genius. ' —Wm. W 
Long, Cleburne Spnngs 
Ark. 


“The book backs up 
every statement and claim 
made im your adverts- 
ing '—I Muntean, 4310 
Broadway, Galveston, 


“I believe I have re- 
ceived more permanent 
good from it, than from 
any other book I have 
ever studied." — Watt C 
Carter, So. Coffee and 
Spice Mills, Atlanta, Ga 


“In my judgment ' Pow- 
er of Will’ is wonderful "' 
—Owen J. McCaughey, 
Sec'y of Corp. Securities 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“The two last chapters 
are worth one hundred 
times the price of the 
book, But the entire 
work is a great teacher ` 

Mrs. Neva R. Temple, 

18 East 32d St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

“I shall not call this a 
‘book'—but a universal 
key to the latent talents 
of the human_mind 
P E. Basson, Public Ac- 
countant, Hanover Bank 
Bldg., N. Y. City 

“It as the greatest book 
hed into The 
s regarding wt 
are inadequate as to its 
merit It ha tartled 
me already—tho 
have read only a 
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ter, O 

We have hun- 
dreds of such 
testimonials 

on file 


Gentlemen Please send 
me a cops of “Power of Will’ 
without charge I agree to remit 
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A New Defense Against 


the Submarine 
By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


Ilustrated with Photographs 


The Story of a Remarkable 


BOUT the middle of December, 
1914, there returned from 
abroad an American inventor, 
Professor R. A. Fessenden, 
who reported to his associates 
in the Submarine Signal Company of 
Boston, Massachusetts, that one of the 
great European Powers (I am not at 
liberty to say which one), after thorough 
tests, had decided to equip several of its 
battleships with the Tenden electric 
oscillator, an instrument that promises 
to change the conditions of naval warfare, 
especially the relations of battleships and 
submarines. He announced, further- 
more, that another great power was in 
active negotiation for this American in- 
vention, the practical value of which will 
probably be demonstrated with startling 
effect in some one of the not-distant sea 
battles. 

Not only will this electric oscillator be 
of immense importance in time of war, 
but it bids fair to render still greater 
service in time of peace by insuring ships 
against collisions at sea, either with one 
another or with icebergs. Recent tests 
by the United States revenue cutter 
“Miami” demonstrated this latter point, 

as will Presently be seen, in a memora- 

ble cruise through the iceberg region off 
the banks of Newfoundland, during the 
month of April, 1914. 


PUT it simply, this Fessenden os- 
cillator is a submarine sounding ap- 
paratus that sends its signals through the 
water, not through the air, one result 
being that these signals travel more 
swiftly than they would through the air, 
since sound moves through water at the 
rate of 4,400 feet a second, while through 
the air it moves at the rate of only 1,100 
feet a second. All seafaring men know 
the untrustworthiness of sound warnings 
sent through the air from steam whistles, 
or steam sirens. These warnings are 
often unheard even at a very short dis- 
tance, say one mile or less, owing to 
adverse wind conditions, or to discon- 


certing “‘holes in the air,” or to unfavor- 
able reflections or skippings of the sound 
from the water’s surface. For this reason 
submarine bells have for years been used 
with excellent results on lightships and 
buoys, and to some extent on movin 

vessels, their warnings being transmitte 

for miles through the water. In fact, 
it was in trying to extend the usefulness 
of these submarine bells, especially in 
connection with ships, that Professor 
Fessenden evolved his present electric 
oscillator, and solved the whole problem 
of protecting vessels from collisions at 
sea. His system of submarine signaling 
is really a kind of water wireless, destined, 
perhaps, to as important a development 
as aerial wireless. 


FEW weeks ago in Boston I had a talk 

with Professor Fessenden about his in- 
vention, at the factory of the Submarine 
Signal Company, a grimy and resounding 
establishment, the birthplace of sub- 
marine bells, scores of which are now 
clanging forth their warnings under the 
sea, electrically or pneumatically, on 
buoys or lightships spaced along the 
perilous ocean fringes of many lands. 

I found the professor in a laboratory 
room filled with strange apparatus, elec- 
trical instruments, a model of his im- 
proved iceberg detector, and various 
other indications of an inventive mind. 
All his life Professor Fessenden has been 
an active explorer in new fields of knowl- 
edge. For years he was associated with 
Thomas A. Edison. He was one of the 
pioneers in wireless telegraphy, and his 
system of wireless transmission is used in 
the great Arlington towers at Washington, 

é Also his system of electric power 
transmission was used by the Canadian 
Government in distributing the energy 
of Niagara Falls through the Province of 
Ontario. For years he was professor of 
electricity and physics at the University 
of Pittsburgh. I have never met a man 
more keenly interested in more different 
kinds of things. 


Invention 


In one corner of the factory in a 
fenced-off space we came to the new-born 
oscillator, a smallish metal affair, no 
bigger than a sewing machine, with many 
copper parts for the electrical connections 
and a drumhead of solid steel, twenty-two 
inches in diameter and five eighths of an 
inch thick, that vibrates astonishingly 
under the electric current and gives forth 
a sound of terrifying loudness. 

“Would you like to hear it?” asked the 
professor. Then, turning to an assistant, 
“Are you ready?” 

He switched on a buzzing generator, 
adjusted a rheostat, pressed a black key, 
whereupon— ‘*Whoo-cop!” the thing 
barked at us suddenly like an angry 
calliope, and the tone persisted as long as 
the key was held down. A shift of the 
rheostat handle brought a current of 
greater frequency and the tone rose to a 
piercing shriek. Another turn and the 
shriek was deafening. Louder and shriller 
screamed the quivering drumhead as the 
scientist manipulated the rheostat handle 
in the manner of a motorman speeding up 
his trolley car. The whole factory re- 
sounded. I covered my ears and waved 
for mercy. 

“ But it will be unendurable on a ship, 
a thing like that, sounding all the time,” 


I said. 

The inventor shook his head. ‘When 
you hear the oscillator sounding on a 
vessel you will scarcely notice it. Here we 


are right at the source of sound, but on a 
ship the oscillator is deep down in the 
hold and is submerged in water. You 
will see.” 


ROFESSOR FESSENDEN then 

showed me a gray steel tank like a big 
bathtub, with ends made of steel plates, 
such as are used in battleships. Experi- 
ments have been made with this tank 
filled with water and the oscillator welded 
to one end, so that the vibrations pass 
through the liquid. 

“When we sound the oscillator in this 
way,” he said, “the water in the tank is 
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By a new invention ships may now receive warning under water 
of icebergs, approaching vessels and submarines. It is a sort 
of water wireless. Part of the apparatus is placed, as here 
shown, in the hold of a ship, in a compartment filled with water 


thrown into a state of ex- 
traordinary agitation, so 
much so that if you dipped 
your hand in during the 
experiment it would be 
hurled out violently and 
painfully. I scarcely know 
whether this shock is phys- 
ical or electrical. It is due 
to the fact that under the 
rapid and powerful impact 
of the vibrating end plate 
the mass of liquid is literally 
squeezed together about a 
thousandth of an inch for 
each vibration, and then 
torn apart. One thousandth 
of an inch is an enormous 
amount when you reflect 
that water is practically in- 
compressible. It is almost 
as if the atomic structure of 
the water had been twisted 
or distorted.” 

“Would these vibrations 
be transmitted through the 
water to a considerable dis- 
tance?” I asked. 

“To a very considerable 
distance. We have already 
received them at a distance 
of thirty-two miles, but 
that is only a beginning— 
like the first wireless mes- 
sage sent across the English 
Channel, which seemed won- 
derful fifteen years ago, but 
is nothing to-day.” 

“Do you think it will be 
possible to transmit these 
water vibrations over, say, 
a hundred miles?” 

“I have no doubt of it, 
perhaps several hundred 


An operator at the key, sending messages under water. 


miles, with larger oscillators and more 
powerful currents.” 

“And you will be able to send messages 
in this way through the water itself, with 
no wires or cables?” 

“Exactly. It is simply a matter of 
making the oscillator toot out dots and 
dashes according to the code. Now you 
see the importance of these oscillators in 
naval warfare, for a battleship equipped 
with such instruments can talk to its own 
submarines while they are miles away and 
submerged and can actually direct their 
movements against an enemy’s vessels.” 


“Y/ITHOUT the submarines being 
obliged to come to the surface?” 

“They need not come up until just 
before launching their torpedoes, say at a 
distance of a thousand yards from the 
vessel they wish to attack. Then they 
will only show their periscopes for a few 
seconds while they make final observa- 
tions.” 

“And then launch their torpedoes?” 

“Yes.” 

“Its a revolutionary development, 
isn’t it?” 

“You are not the first person to ex- 
press that opmion,” smiled the professor. 
“Some big authorities think it will change 
our whole naval strategy.” 

“But this has never been actually ac- 
complished, has it—the control of sub- 
merged submarines from a battleship?” 

“Not yet, but it soon will be accom- 
plished. We have already 
put oscillators on several 
American battleships, on 
the ‘Wyoming,’ the ‘ Dela- 
ware,’ the ‘ Utah,’ the ‘ Flor- 
ida,’ and on four of the 
U. S. submarines, the D-1 
and D-2, the K-1 and K-z; 
and we are now installing 
them on battleships of a 
great foreign power.” 

I asked about the method 
of listening at a distance to 
these water wireless signals, 
and Professor Fessenden ex- 
plained that this may be 
done in a temporary way 
with the help of a micro- 
phone lowered, for instance, 
from a lightship, or from 
a vessel at anchor. This 
microphone is connected 
with an ordinary telephone 
headpiece, through which 
a listener on the deck may 
hear signals sent through 
the water by an oscillator 
miles away. 

“As a permanent listen- 
ing arrangement,” con- 
tinued the inventor, ‘‘we 
use the oscillator itself, 
which is really a kind of 
telephone. Pll show you 
what I mean. Suppose you 
say something, anything 
you please, to this steel 
diaphragm after I have gone 
out. 


W this the profes- 


sor went into another 


The Morse code is used. A steel diaphragm set in 
the ship’s bottom under water is made to vibrate 
powerfully. This is reproduced by a similar diaphragm 
miles away and transmitted to a telephone receiver 


room, and I recited, ‘*‘Mary 
had a little lamb” to the 
oscillator and then counted 
slowly up to nine. Where- 
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Professor R. A. Fessenden, wearing the receiver by which he hears mes- 
sages and sounds coming under water from great distances. This is 
the man whose latest invention, described in these pages, will dimin- 
ish the dangers to ships from collisions, icebergs, and submarines 


upon I heard the inventor’s voice issuing 
distinctly from the disk of steel and re- 
peating word for word what I had said. 
Standing in the next room he had heard 
my remarks to the steel diaphragm 
through a telephone connection, and had 
spoken back to me by this 
telephone. In other words, 
the minute vibrations of my 
voice and of his voice had 
been sufficient to set that 
thick metal plate quivering 
so that audible words were 
transmitted through it in 
either direction. 

sé ” 

So you see,” resumed 
the professor on his return, 
“a vessel equipped with a 
set of oscillators may use 
them both for sending and 
for receiving.” 

“ Does a vessel need more 
than one oscillator?” 

“Yes, it needs two, like 
two ears, one on either side, 
which allows it to fix the 
direction from which a sig- 
nal comes. This is done by 
a delicate instrument that 
takes account of differences 
in the intensity of a given 
signal as heard by the two 
electrical ears, one of which, 
on the more favorable side, 
hears the signal more dis- 
tinctly than the other. A 


A “ship’s ear.” 
steel diaphragms through which messages and sounds are both 
sent and received. The ‘“‘Titanic,’’ with such an apparatus, which 
had not been invented at the time of her disaster, might 
have received a definite signal of the presence of an iceberg 


ship’s officer has only to adjust this instru- 
ment and then read off on a dial the exact 
point of the compass from which the 
signal comes.” 

“Then a battleship, as it received water 
wireless signals from one of its own sub- 


There are two—one on either side. 


They are 


merged submarines, could tell in what 
direction that submarine lay?” 

“Within a few degrees, yes. In such 
experiments our errors in fixing the direc- 
tion have not usually exceeded half a 
point of the compass.’ 

“ How about the distance 
of a submerged submarine 
from a battleship—could 
the battleship tell that?” 

“Yes, approximately, by 
the intensity of the sound 
received, for, of course, the 
oscillator’s loudness grows 
less as the distance increases. 
There will be a distance in- 
dicator with a dial gradu- 
ated in thousands of yards, 
and an officer will read off 
these distance indications 
just as he notes the points of 
the compass. Besides this, 
a battleship will get precise 
information from the sub- 
marine herself, I mean a 
friendly submarine, by talk- 
ing with her in code, by 
asking questions as to her 
speed, direction, distance 
below the surface, etc.” 


ROM all of this it is 
plain that a battleship 
which can thus control the 
movements of submerged 
submarines has an enor- 
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mous advantage over the ships of an 
enemy. A single cruiser, aided by half a 
dozen deadly craft, steaming far below 
the surface and able to maneuver safely 
on the lower levels, at the bidding of the 
mother ship might easily wipe out a 
whole squadron of dreadnoughts unpro- 
tected against this new danger. ith 
oscillators aboard, a battleship becomes 
an eye to see, a brain to guide, while the 
submarines, moving, sightless, through 
the deep, black waters, are arms that 
strike and destroy unerringly according 
to orders from above. 

“Your invention increases the terrors 
of the submarine?” I said. ‘‘It leaves the 
dreadnought practically helpless?” 

The professor shook his head. ‘‘That 
is true for dreadnoughts not equipped 
with oscillators, but for others that are 
able to listen with electrical ears, the sub- 
marine becomes far less formidable. The 
oscillator makes it possible for a ship’s 
officer to hear the propeller movements of 
an enemy’s submarine while it is miles 
away. ith our existing apparatus we 
can detect such propeller sounds at a 
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distance of two miles, and we have a 


sound-amplifying device that will extend 
this distance to five miles or more.” 

“Does that mean safety for battleships 
from submarine attack?” 

“A great measure of safety, yes.” 

“Then those three British cruisers that 
were sunk by German submarines could 
have escaped if they had carried these 
listening oscillators?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“What would they have done?” 

“As soon as they heard the propeller 
noises of the attacking submarines, 
which would have been some time before 
the German torpedoes were launched, 
they would have changed their courses 
and gone ahead at full speed. That 
would have baffled the enemy, for sub- 
marines are slow-going craft and only 
dangerous when their presence is not sus- 
pected. It is even possible that the 
British cruisers, knowing by dial indica- 
tions the approximate distance and also 
the direction of the submerged German 


vessels, could have destroyed them by 
launching torpedoes of their own.” 


No less startling in its bearing on the 
present war is the theory advanced 
convincingly by the Submarine Signal 
Company that the German raid on the 
east coast of England in December could 
never have taken place if British dread- 
noughts and super-dreadnoughts had 
been equipped with listening oscillators. 
It is generally believed that the British 
naval authorities, fearing the destruction 
of their proudest and most powerful ships, 
withdrew these from the triple blockading 
line that had previously guarded closely 
the North Sea waters off Heligoland and 
the German naval base at Kiel. This gave 
swift cruisers of the German fleet their 
chance to steam through the weakened 
and attenuated barrier and come out into 
the North Sea, and they took the chance. 
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Had the British dreadnoughts felt them- 
selves safe against submarines, as they 
would have been safe with electrical ears 
to warn them, they would never have left 
their original positions, they would have 
maintained an impenetrable blockade 
outside of Kiel and the enemy’s ships 
would never have broken through this 
blockade and shelled Scarborough. 


N ILLUSTRATION of the fact that 
the propeller and engine sounds of a 
submerged submarine may be detected 
by a distant vessel running along the 
ocean surface was furnished several years 
ago when the Submarine Signal Company 
actually demonstrated the thing in New- 
port Harbor at the request of a United 
States naval officer. 
“Do you mean to tell me,” asked the 
incredulous officer, “that if one of our 
submarines submerges and runs back and 


The wonderful new invention, described in these pages, will enable 
battleships to keep out of the way of submarines. One of the great 


European nations now at war has just decided to equip its warships 
with the marvelous new ‘“‘ship ears” by which sounds under wa- 
ter, and even the screw of a submarine, may be heard miles away 


forth out of sight on the lower levels, you 
can hear her in a vessel at the surface and 
follow her by means of your listening 
apparatus?” 

“Certainly we can,” said the signal 
man. ‘‘Go ahead and sink your sub- 
marine. IIl show you.” 

So they made the test, and for some 
time a swift launch equipped with water 
wireless microphones, circled and zig- 
zagged about Newport Harbor guided by 
sounds from the depths picked up and 
magnified by the electrical ears. 

“You’re wrong! You’ve lost her,” de- 
clared the officer presently. “The sub- 
marine is nowhere near here. I know the 
course she was to take.” 

The signal man insisted he was right, 
however, and a little later the submarine 
came to the surface at the very spot in- 
dicated by the listening apparatus. The 
officer was mistaken—and convinced. 


I asked where the electrical oscillators 
are placed on a vessel, and learned that 
this point is somewhat forward of amid- 
ships and three or four fathoms under 
water, the exact location depending upon 
the lines of the hull. For example, in the 
case of the United States “Utah” os- 
cillators were placed about half way be- 
tween the bow and amidships and about 
twenty-three feet below the water line. 
The deeper the oscillators are in the 
water, the better is the sound trans- 
mission, since there is less interference 
from surface disturbances. 


BEFORE coming to some remarkable 
tests of the Fessenden oscillator made 
by the United States Navy in the summer 
of 1914 on two of its submarines, it may be 
well to mention other tests during the 
preceding year—tests which show the 
(Continued on page 96) 


Pasqual and the Puncher 


By William MacLeod Raine 


Illustrations by Douglas Duer 


RUCE FENWICK, in riding togs, 
immaculate as a matinée idol, 
lounged sulkily in a steamer 
chair beneath the vine and fig 
tree of the Lunar Film Manu- 

facturing Company. 

“Its this craze for realism that’s ruin- 
ing the business,” he complained. “Here 
we were fixed comfortably at San Diego, 

lugging out good reels, when the Old 

an wires us to take the train p. d. q. for 
this God-forsaken tank town in the desert. 
Now, why couldn’t we just as well pull 
off this Mexican war stuff within reach 
of civilization?” 

The producing director of the company 
leaned against the door jamb with his 
hands in his trousers pockets. He had 
just had a night message from the Old 

an in New York complimenting him 
on the last film he had sent back. So he 
was chewing the cud of content in the 
form of a fat black cigar which he had 
not yet lighted. 

“Weve educated the public to be 
darned particular,” he explained. ‘The 
Old Man’s right. With our reputation 
we've got to give real local color and not 
fake settings. It’s a bully idea to have 
the pictures taken right on the ground, 
with old Pasqual himself in some of them, 
and a real insurrecto camp for a back- 
ground.” 

“Local color be hanged! There’s no 
sense in tumbling us off here at the edge 
of nowhere among a bunch of wild in- 
surrectos. The old Apaches hadn’t a 
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thing on this outfit of patriots under 
Pasqual when it comes down to down- 
right deviltry.” 

Keating lit his cigar. “Sho! Were 
safe enough. I ain’t losing any sleep over 
the Greasers. We're paying Pasqual to be 
good while we take pictures.” 

“Good!” exploded the star. “Why, 
that cuss is boiled in poison, Sam. The 
way he looks at Miss Trefoyle— Well, I 
don’t like it.” 

The director grinned. He understood 
that Fenwick’s interest in the leading 
lady was more than casual. “Keep your 
shirt on, Bruce. A cat may look at a 
queen, you know. Pasqual ain’t going 
to hurt Dottie so long as a camp of 
Uncle Sam’s boys are within reach for a 
hurry-up call. The old rascal’s no fool. 
Say», lamp what’s coming into the pic- 
ture!” 


A SHORT, bandy-legged man in high- 
heeled boots and shiny leather chaps 
was approaching. Around the neck of 
his gray shirt the regulation bandanna of 
the cowpuncher was loosely knotted. The 
felt hat he wore had grown ragged with 
service and through a hole in the pinched 
crown protruded, like an aigrette, a stub- 
born lock of brindle hair. 

“Evenin’, gentlemen. Might I speak 
with Mr. Keating?” His manner was 
apologetic even to the point of begging 
pardon for being alive. The expression 
of his face was like that of a lost puppy, 
timid, ingratiating, dubious of welcome. 


“My name,” said the producing direc- 
tor. 

The stranger ducked his head awk- 
wa dly. “Glad to meet up with you, 
Mr. Keating. Me, I’m Roady McCarty. 
I heard tell you was lookin’ for some 
riders.” 

Sam shook his head. 
burn.” 

The face of the cowpuncher mirrored 
with amazing honesty the emotion of 
the moment. Just now it showed disap- 
pointment ludicrously, yet with a‘hint of 
appealing pathos in its homely depression. 

“If that ain’t just my doggoned luck,” 
murmured McCarty. “It set me back 
three bucks to come here. A fellow sure 
did tell me you was lookin’ for riders.” 

He took off his shapeless felt hat, 
scratched his russet thatch, and smiled in 
perplexity at Keating. 

“Nothing doing,” the director said 
crisply. 

Behind an impassive front he hid a 
tender heart. It hurt him to turn down 
a man who needed a job, so he was always 
a little savage in the way he did it. 

The range rider’s eyes still held the shy 
friendliness of a rebuffed puppy. ‘‘Oh, 
well, I’ll ce’tainly land something. Sorry 
to have troubled you.” 

He turned to go. 

It was the business of the director to 
overlook no bets. Something in the 
comical face and manner of McCarty 
stuck in his mind. ; 

“I could pull off some great comedy 


“Got ’em to 
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stuff with that phiz if the fellow could 
give me that expression when I wanted 
it. He’s got a great film face, but he’d 
likely go to pieces before a camera. 
Still—” 

Keating did not finish his sentence. 
Instead he raised his voice and called the 
man back. McCarty, with the awkward 
roll of the unmounted horseman, returned 
down the path. 

“What can you do?” demanded Keat- 
ing. His black beady eyes were watching 
the man alertly. 

“Me? Darned if I know,” grinned Mc- 
Carty. “Whatever you put me at, I 
reckon.” 

“You can ride, of course.” 

“Surest thing you know.” The face 
lit up with expectancy. 

Abruptly Keating made up his mind. 
“TII take a chance on you. Show up 
to-morrow at nine.” 

Gratitude beamed out of the putty 
face. “Pll be Johnnie on the job.” 


II 
OADY reached the studio at the 


assigned time. Keating, in his shirt 
sleeves, was far too busy even to nod to 
him. He was directing the first rehearsal 
of a scenario and for the hour was lost 
to everything else in the world. A billy- 
cock hat was on the back of his head and 
he chewed nervously on the end of an 
unlit cigar. 

Roady removed himself from the ani- 
mated confusion of the studio and sat on 
a fence outside. Nobody had paid the 
least attention to him and he felt lone- 
some. 

At noon the rehearsal was adjourned 
for luncheon. The extras passed Roady 
on their way to the hotel. Fenwick and 
Miss Trefoyle, known among her friends 
as Dottie Dimples, were the next to ap- 
pear. The young woman’s radiant smile 
embraced McCarty as she passed, and 
that youth blushed like a peony with em- 
barrassed gratitude. 


Keating, hurrying out of the studio 
five minutes later, stopped in front of his 
new employee. 

“Come up to the hotel and have lunch 
with me. We'll talk business on the way.” 

Roady slid from the fence instantly. 
“ Now you're talking language that listens 
good to little Roady. Thought I never 
was going to get another chance at the 
chuck wagon,” he grinned. 

After they had eaten he was introduced 
casually by Keating to the rest of the 
company. Most of them were satisfied 
to give him a little nod of careless recog- 
nition, but Dorothy Trefoyle shook hands 
with him and smiled straight down into 
his forlorn heart. 


FROM that moment Roady was her 
slave. His eyes followed her as she 
walked back to the studio between Keat- 
ing and Fenwick. Her compact supple 
figure moved lightly and gracefully. Whe 
spring to her step suggested that she en- 
joyed the exercise. 

The company was rehearsing an inside 
set which did not call for any of the riders, 
but McCarty was chosen by Keating to 
help shift the scenery. 

“Stick around and make yourself use- 
ful,” the director ordered, and for the 
rest of the day recognized Roady only as a 
piece of furniture designed to move other 
pieces. 

The new rider fitted unobtrusively into 
his environment. He. fetched and carried, 
ran errands, wrangled horses, and loaded 
the pack animals. He was always cheerful 
and obliging, embarrassed by the most 
casual thanks, eager to do what he was 
told, and smilingly apologetic because he 
did not do it better. 

In one respect no member of the staff 
could smile at him. He could ride any- 
thing with four legs. No bucking broncho 
could shake this human clothespin from 
the saddle. The Lunar Company had 
never had a rider in his class. Its Mex- 
ican war stuff was getting across to 
the public in good shape, and the vigor 
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of Roady’s riding was at least a con- 
tributing factor. 

Roady was the last man likely to dis- 
cover this. He was humbly grateful to 
Keating for not firing him in a job he 
liked better every day. The orbit of his 
thoughts and of his eyes was Miss Tre- 
foyle. To the three-dollar-a-day extra 
she was a goddess, beyond his wildest 
hopes. He would lie awake nights and 
visualize her dusky eyes with the soft 
star flash in them, her amazing amber 
hair so extravagant in quality. If she 
smiled at him, he was happy for the day. 
If she spoke, he treasured the memory of 
her words. His worship of her was like 
that of a collie for its master. That she 
and Bruce Fenwick spent much of their 
leisure time together was so natural that 
it did not even make him jealous. Fen- 
wick, too, was out of the common run of 
mortals for McCarty. 

It would have amazed the little puncher 
to learn that the great star was jealous of 
him. But it was the truth. Fenwick 
could make shift to go through the riding 
scenes without a double, but whenever he 
looked at the pictures showing him and 
Roady on horseback together his vanity 
writhed. 

“The little cuss crabs the scene for me 
every time, but he’s so humble and 
friendly I can’t kick about it,” Bruce 
complained to Dottie Trefoyle with a 
laah: 


III 
EANWHILE, as the stars in the real 


Mexican war drama played their 
parts,—the strong quiet man at Washing- 
ton and the adroit shifty soldier of for- 
tune at Mexico City,—the sun began to 
shine upon the cause of the revolutionists. 
After almost every clash the regulars 
were forced to withdraw. Pasqual de- 
feated two armies sent against him, and 
with each victory the old scoundrel grew 
more arrogant. His suave deference to 
the authority of the United States gave 
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way to open contempt. He snapped his 
fingers in the face of an unofficial delegate 
bearing a message from the administra- 
tion; he assumed the airs of a dictator 
in discussing vexed questions with the 
American general in charge of the border 
forces. 

Even Keating began to doubt the wis- 
dom of trusting him much further. He 
gave a definite promise to Fenwick that 
as soon as they had finished the multiple 
reel drama upon which they were working 
he would set future pictures on the 
northern side of the line, under the shelter 
of the khaki camp. 

The photo-play upon which the com- 
pany was working had for its theme the 
abduction of a Texas ranch girl by the 
chief of a band of Mexican guerrillas. 
After she had been stolen, the lover of the 
girl—which réle was taken by Fenwick— 
ventured into the camp of the bandit at 
night and rescued her. Kent, the com- 
pany “heavy” man, was the villain, and 
he was to be supported in the big scenes 
by a score or more of Pasqual’s ragged 
followers. 


THE indoor sets could be filled in at any 
time in the studio. Most of the pre- 
liminary scenes had been run off. The 
one Keating was anxious to get through 
with was the big abduction climax; for 
this the convenience of Pasqual had to be 
suited. It was nearly a week before a 
messenger arrived to say that a bunch 
of insurrectos would be at the mouth of 
the Box Canyon that afternoon. Before 
noon the company had crossed the line 
into Mexico and the cavalcade was 
headed for the hills where the Box Canyon 
lay like a sword cut leading to the valley 
beyond. 

A dusty road dipped up and down 
through the sun-baked chaparral. Heat 
waves shimmered in front of Dorothy 
Trefoyle and Bruce Fenwick as they rode 
in the van of the little cavalcade. In the 
distance yellow poppies painted a hillside 
with a splash of color. The world lay ina 
golden glow as peaceful as childhood. 

Pasqual’s hired brigands were waiting. 
A half-grown boy herded the horses while 
the men lay indolently under the shade 
of a grove of cottonwoods. 

“Get busy,’ ordered the director as 
soon as his feet hit the ground. “Roady, 
set the tents up back in that draw for the 
guerrilla camp. Got the exact spots 
chosen for your locations, Dillon?” 

The camera man chewed gum and 
nodded. With Keating he had been all 
over the ground and picked the settings 
carefully. He had even driven in pegs 
at the places where he intended to work 
the machine. 

While the camera was being arranged 
Keating caught sight of a horseman 
among the cottonwoods. The heavy, 
broad-shouldered rider looked very much 
like Pasqual. The director was uneasy 
in his mind, but it was too late to draw 
back now. 

“All ready for the kidnaping,” he called 
out cheerfully. 

Keating put Kent and his chocolate 
army through another rehearsal while 
Dillon adjusted his camera. Each of the 
men was given a dollar and promised a 
second if the picture went off well. 

Fenwick came up to Keating after the 
director had made his final arrangements. 


“Sam, Pasqual’s back there at the mouth 
of the canyon. Kent saw him. The old 
brown devil means mischief, I tell you.” 

“You’ve got too much imagination, 
Bruce,” Keating told him dryly. “Any- 
how, we can’t back out now. It’s too 
late. Don’t you go to puttin’ a crimp in 
the best film we've got yet.” He turned 
to the camera man. “All set, Dillon?” 

“Let ‘er go, Sam,” called back the man 
behind the camera. 

Keating cast a final glance around be- 
fore he gave the signal. “Dottie, you and 
Bruce better move forward a few yards. 
... That’s about right. Here, Mike! 
What you doin’ over there? Beat it. 
Anybody who crowds into this picture 
without being invited gets in Dutch. 
Righe-o!” 

Dillon ceased chewing gum as the lovers 
moved into focus. From the canyon 
mouth swept Kent at the head of his 
guerrillas. They came round in a circle 
and fell upon the absorbed pair. So far 
the scene was according to program, but 
at this point there was a divergence. 
Instead of Kent it was old Pasqual him- 
self who seized the heroine's rein. The 
desperate struggle of the lover with the 
outlaw band did not come off; someone 
clouted Fenwick on the head with the butt 
end of a revolver and he sagged slowly 
down over his saddle horn. In a cloud of 
dust the insurrectos galloped away, Dottie 
Trefoyle in their midst. 

Kent ran to support Fenwick, who was 
slipping from the saddle. Keating hur- 
tied forward to join them. The mock 
drama he had prepared with ‘such care 
had in an instant become the real thing. 


IV 


OADY cantered over the brow of the 
hill. 

“Bring on yore outlaws. The camp 
is ready for ’em,” he called cheerfully. 

His eyes searched the group in vain for 
a certain slim, supple figure. Swinging 
from the saddle, he strode forward to 
Keating. 

“Wheres Miss Trefoyle?” he de- 
manded. i 

“Pasqual’s got her. He slipped us a 
chunk of ice, Roady. I want you to burn 
the wind getting back across the line to 
the soldiers. Have Major Angus send a 
troop of horse at once ahead of the main 
body.” 

All the lusty youth in Roady was 
quenched. Puzzled wonder lifted his 
scant eyebrows and dragged down his 
lank chin. 

“Got Miss Trefoyle! Why—why— 
What’s he goin’ to do with her?” 

For an instant Keating’s eyes met his. 
Then the director’s gaze went back to the 
handkerchief he was pinning around Fen- 
wick’s head. But into the slow brain of 
the cowpuncher something horrible had 
seared. He had been told a piece of news 
that left him white and shaken. 

“Ain’t—ain’t you goin’ to do anything 
about it?” he asked. 

“Tm sending you for the troops, ain’t 
I?” snapped Keating. 

“I couldn’t git back with the troops 
till midnight. You ain’t a-goin’ to leave 
her alone with him, are you?” 

Roady’s voice was as dry as a whisper. 
Somehow the simple question of the com- 
pany butt made both the director and the 


star uncomfortable. Of course what he 
asked was sheer nonsense. It could do 
no possible good for unarmed men to ride 
after a desperate character like Pasqual, 
and very likely it might mean their death. 

“Tf you don’t want her left alone with 
him you’d better ride after them your- 
self,” advised Fenwick with sharp sar- 
casm. 

Roady rasped his unshaven chin with 
the palm of his hand. “Course I will, if 
you don’t want to go. Kinder seemed 
like to me that you had first right, but if 
you're willin’ to let me—” 

“What in Mexico do you think you 
could do alone, Roady?” interrupted 
Keating. 

“T dunno.” The bowlegged little man 
looked into the crown of his hat for in- 
spiration. “IJ could—sorter talk to him. 
She’d kinder feel more easy-like in her 
mind if she knew a friend was near. 
Don’t you reckon she would?” He looked 
up pitifully, the misery of the man 
mirrored in his face. 

“You're a darned good scout, Roady. 
Go to it. I don’t know whether it will 
get Dottie anything, but you’re one man 
from the ground up.” 

“Tha’s all right. Course I don’ want 
to buttin. But I allow it’s all right, seeing 
as they’ve caved in Mr. Fenwick’s roof 
and he can’t hit the trail.” From the 
humility in his face he seemed to be asking 
a favor of them, the right to risk his life 
for the woman he worshiped without 
being considered officious. 

“T don’t know what you can do, but 
if you think there’s anything to be done, 
for heaven’s sake do it,” begged the star 
miserably. ‘‘My God, think of that little 
girl in the power of a brute like Pasqual!” 

The loose jaw of the cowpuncher closed 
suddenly. Muscles stood out like whip- 
cords on the lean jaws. For the moment 
the look of weakness had been stamped 
from the homely face. Without a word 
he turned away, pulled himself to the 
saddle, and rode toward the mouth of 
the Box Canyon. 
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"THE sun had already set before Roady, 
following Tincup Creek, came to the 
Canyon Del Oro. By the time he had 
reached the other end of the pass the 
purple hues that flooded every crotch of 
the mountains had begun to fade into a 
soft inky violet. 

Once clear of the pass, the world fell 


‘away from his feet to a valley flooded 


with velvet night. The lights of the in- 
surrecto camp lay just beneath him. One 
twinkled its slow way across the encamp- 
ment, a lantern in the hand of someone. 

During his long ride the slow mind of 
Roady had come toa decision. He knew 
what he meant to do if the fortunes. of 
war dipped his way. The chance in his 
favor was one out of a thousand. If he 
lost he would certainly pay forfeit with 
his life. 

Without hesitation he descended the 
trail. At the outskirt of the camp a 
sentinel flung at him a challenge. Roady 
answered in the mongrel Spanish of the 
border. 

“Tve brought news for the general,” 
he explained. 

The man’s call presently brought from 
the camp half a dozen ragged patriots, 
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“You'll most ce’tainly have a headache to-morrow,” he murmured aloud. 
“And I reckon you’ll think twice before you kidnap another American girl” 


From Roady’s hip pocket they took a 
revolver. He protested vigorously. 

“ Here, cut that out! Vamos! I’ve got 
a message for the general, you mutts.” 


GURROUNDED by them as a guard, 
McCarty was hauled to the tent 
which occupied the place of honor in the 
center of the camp. Pushed in under 
the flap, he came face to face with Pas- 
qual. 

The general was playing Canfield 
solitaire. A thin film of blue smoke rose 
from a cigarette poised on the edge of the 
table. He looked up irritably, a card in 
his hand. 

“What is it?” he demanded in his own 
language, scowling. 

“ Buenos tardes, General. A message 
from Major Angus,” replied Roady, 
blinking under the light of a lantern 


which hung close to the main tent post. 

“What is the message?” demanded the 
insurrecto harshly. 

“It’s private. I gotta see you alone, 
General.” 

Pasqual’s beady eyes concentrated on 
the amiable snub-nosed face of his visitor. 
Surely, if ever a man was harmless and 
inoffensive this cowpuncher in the terra- 
cotta silk shirt might be reckoned so. 

“Bien.” The chief waved to his men. 
“Wait outside.” Without lifting his gaze 
from Roady he took the cigarette from the 
edge of the table and puffed it quickly to 
life. “What message have you from 
Major Angus?” 

Roady’s grin was friendly and open. 
From his inside vest pocket he drew an 
envelope, stepped forward, and handed 
it to Pasqual. 

The insurrecto general read the address. 


A puzzled frown knitted his bushy eye- 
brows. 

“This isn’t addressed to me,” he said, 
and looked up. 

The right hand of the cowpuncher was 
lying across his chest. Quicker than the 
eye could follow it flashed into sight. 
The barrel rim of a .38 pushed against 
a spor on Pasqual’s forehead just above 
and between his eyes. 

“No, but this 1s addressed to you all 
right.” 

The deep-set eyes of the insurrecto 
chief narrowed to shining slits. Juan 
Pasqual was no coward, but he gathered 
no reassurance from what he saw. The 
loose jaw of the American had tightened 
till the lips were like a steel trap. The 
eyes in the brown, lean face had lost their 
weakness and bored into his steadily. 

(Continued on page 92) 


Well, it’s Willie Mitchell. Now 
give me the laugh, will you, just 
"cause you overlooked him? They 
ain’t no other left-hander in the 
business that was showin’ more 
stuff, or as much, for that matter. 
The support he was gettin’ was 
even worse’n Rucker’s, but it 
never feazed him. 


bunre a AT WERE 


Last year was a bad one for 
Johnson, but a whole lot o’ pitchers 
would be tickled to death if they 
could have seasons as bad as 
his'n. If some dub had of came 
through with his record. he'd of 
wanted his contrac’ doubled. No- 
body in the world would pick a 
all-star club and leave him off of it. 


otogar ey 


BURKE & ATWELL 


Where are you goin’ to find a 
man you'd rather depend on if 
you needed one game? Give me 
Matty with a good club back of 
him and five or six days o’ rest 
between appearances and you could 
pretty near count his beatin’s on 
the thumbs of one hand. 


Some Team 


The Has-Been Picks an All. Anerive Team 


By R1nG W. LARDNER 


ELL, sir, that’s a tough 

one. I was thinkin’ about 

it the other day when some 

fella come out in the paper 

with an all-star club picked 

on actual figures. It was a mighty sweet- 

lookin’ club, too, when you Pie looked 

at it. But when you come to dope it out, 

ou seen where they was pretty all left- 

hand hitters; all but one, as I remember, 
outside the batt’ry positions. 

And I think it’d be about that way 
with my club, if I was to pick one. Only 
I wouldn’t pay much attention to figures, 
*cause I don’t know ’em acc’rate enough. 
Pd just use my own judgment and select 
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?em accordin’ to what I’d saw ’’em do. I 
guess you’d find that my gang stacked 
up pretty high in the averages, ’cause 
when you come right down to it, they’s 
very few good ball players that don’t 
show it in the records. 

But if I was to pick a team, I wouldn’t 
come right out and say it was the best 
club that could be got together. It’s 
just a matter of ’pinion, and I don’t 
know no more about it than the next 
man, not as much, prob’ly, as a whole lot 
of em. So if I hand you my line o’ dope, 
you don’t need to think it’s got to be 
right. I may be way off in ev’ ar- 
tic’lar, sous I don’t b’lieve any syd 


call me for namin’ Cobb, say, or Johnson. 

About the toughest part of it 1s pickin’ 
a pitchin’ staff. A club should ought 
to have five or six pitchers, even if 
Stallin’s did get along and win everything 
with three. And two o’ the five or six 
should ought to be left-handers, ’cause if 
you'll look back at the pennant winners 
o’ the last ten years, you'll see where all 
of ’em had one good. lefty, and most of 
’em had two. 

Well, they’s some pretty good left- 
handers pitchin’ ball these days and some 
o’ the best of ’em is pitchin’ for bad clubs, 
so you don’t hear much about ’em. I bet 
I could win a lot o’ ball games with a fair 
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THE SIX PITCHERS 
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There’s one bird that I got 
the figures on, and they show 
that it’s harder to score off of 
him than anybody else. But a 
fella don’t have to chase up the 
figures‘: to know he’s a whale. If 
somebody says I’m off my nut 
to pick him, I'll just ask ’em to 
show me why he ain't the bird to 
choose. 
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I'd like to see him get into a 
World Serious. If you had him 
and Johnson, you wouldn’t need 
nobody else. He’s as fast as a 
streak and he’s got the great- 
est curve ball I ever looked at. You 
might as well leave your bat in 
the bag when he’s feelin’ good. 
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He ain’t like a lot o’ these 
pitchers that leaves their brains 
on the bench, along with their 
He’s usin’ his all the 
You can’t never accuse him 
o’ bein’ yellow, neither, ’cause if 
he wasn’t the bravest man in the 
world, he’d of jumped off o’ the 
bridge long ago. 


club if I didn’t have no pitchers except 
the left-handers them two St. Louis teams 
has got. Brooklyn ain’t so bad off for 
lefties, neither. It’s funny about Brook- 
lyn, ain't it? They got good pitchers and 
they lead the league in hittin’, and look 
where they finish! 


WELL we'll say the club should ought 
to have two southpaws, and then 
comes the question, Who’s the two best? 
Now, if I was pickin’ on last season’s 
work, I’d prob’ly hand it to Leonard, up 
at Boston, for one of em. And he’s goin’ 
to be a whale this year, too, unless he 
breaks an arm. But he ain’t been in the 
league long enough for a man to come 
right out and say he’s a star. I said a 
wile ago that he’d be a whale this year. 
But how do I know if he will or not? 
Look at Babe Adams and King Cole. 
They was both great their first year up 
and then they wasn’t so great their next 

ear. Leonard’s got all the marks o° 
bein’ a wonder, but we'll lay off o him 
till he’s had time to prove up. You might 
say. the same about Bressler, that the 
Athaletics got. And they’s others in the 
same class. 

Then they’s fellas like Coveleskie, 
who’ve been up and down and up again 
a couple o’ times. This big guy done some 
swell work for Dee-troit last season, but 
you got to remember that Philly and 
Cincinnati both had him and let him go. 


Jim Vaughn’s another like him. I never 
seen no better pitchin’ than some he 
showed me last year; but the Yankees 
and Washington wouldn’t keep him. I 
figure he’s come to stay now; but I can’t 
prove it, so I’ll just leave him out o’ the 
runnin’. 

The three best left-handers I ever 
looked at ain’t where I can look at ’em 
now; that is if Plank’s through. Him and 
Doc White and Rube Waddell would be 
my pick from all they ever was, but 
Rube’s gone, and Doc’s gettin’ fat out on 
the Coast, and Plank ain’t what he was. 
I don’t think none o’ the boys that’s 
pitchin’ now has got Rube’s stuff or the 
sense 0’ them other two. But what’s the 
use 0’ talkin’ about them? We got to do 
our pickin’ from the present supply. 


[E IT wasn’t for Gregg slippin’ last year 
I wouldn’t hesitate a minute. He'd 
be one o’ the two, sure as you're settin’ 
there. But somethin’ went wrong with 
him and we ain’t got no way o’ tellin’ if 
it was just a slump or somethin’ perme- 
rant. So we'll pass him up. 

I’m goin’ to take one out o’ the National 
League and one out o’ the American. 
You won’t be su’prised when I tell you 
who I’m pickin’ from the National, but 
I bet you'll drop dead when I give you 
the other one, unless you been followin’ 
the game awful clos’t. 

Nap Rucker—that’s the boy from the 


National, and I’m choosin’ him because 
he ain’t no flash in the pan, as they say. 
He’s been pitchin’ long enough to show 
that he ain’t no accident, and he ain’t 
nowheres near through. Hes a tough 
bird to beat any time he goes in there, and 
look at the backin’ he’s had! He’s been 
beat oftener by one run than anybody in 
the world, and you got to figure that’s his 
club’s fault, not his’n. Give me this baby 
and somethin’ behind him, and look out! 
He’d lose about as many games_as Boston 
lost in the serious. 

Rucker knows what he’s out there for. 
He ain’t like a lot o’ these pitchers that 
leaves their brains on the bench, along 
with their sweater. He’s usin’ his all the 
wile and he’s got plenty to go with ’em. 
You can’t never accuse him o’ bein’ 
ce neither, cause if he wasn’t the 

ravest man in the world, he’d of jumped 
off o’ the bridge long ago. Just think o’ 
pitchin’ the way he’s pitched all these 
years without gettin’ nothin’ for it but the 
dislike o’ the fellas that has to hit agin him, 
and his salary. 

He’s kept Brookivh from fallin’ through 
the bottom more’n once, but they ain’t 
no joy in that. You might just as well 
be eighth as seventh or sixth. Whatever 
ambition he ever had in him must of got 
knocked out long ago. And yet he keeps 
on bein’ a tough one to beat; he keeps on 
pitchin’ his head off, even when he knows 
they ain’t a chance of obtainin’ a pardon. 
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I've saw all the shortstops since Herman Long, 
and I never seen any better than this kid. Catchin’ 
fly balls in his lap, and robbin’ people o’ base-hits, 
he’s about the fastest kid in baseball when it comes 
He hits pretty good, too, but even if 
he couldn’t hit a balloon with a bass fiddle, I’d 


to fieldin’. 


want him on my ball club. 


Ev’ry club in the National League’s tried 
to pry him loose from the gang he’s with, 
but all Ebbets wants for him is Cobb and 
Johnson and the Panama Canal. 

And now I’m goin’ to knock you dead 
by namin’ Rucker’s runnin’ mate. No, 
it ain’t Lefty Hamilton or this big Weil- 
man or Tex Russell. Guess again. 

Well, it’s Willie Mitchell. Now give 
me the laugh, will you, just ’cause you 
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third base- 
man that comes near hittin’ with 


They’s no other 
him. Zimmerman would, if he 
didn’t have them off-days. But 
he has 'em. Baker’s as good a 
clean-up man as they is, out- 
fielders and all. What’s the dif- 
f'rence if he looks sometimes like 
he was goin’ to trip himself up? 
I ain't selectin’ my gang for their 
gracefulness. 


THE 
INFIELD 


If John Evers could hit and 


run with him, they might be 
some argument. They ain't enough 
diff'rence in their fieldin’ to talk 
about, and they're both smart 
as whips. It comes down to a 
question o’ mechanical superiority, 
as the fella says, and you got to 
give it to Collins ‘cause he can 
hit better and run the bases better. 
He’s speedier’n John in ev’rything 
but brains, and it’s a toss-up there. 


overlooked him? Did you see much. o’ 
the Cleveland club last year? A fella 
could see enough of ’em in a short time; 
but it wasn’t no hardship to watch this 
boy work. They ain’t no other left- 
hander in the business that was showin’ 
more stuff, or as much, for that matter. 
The support he was gettin’ was ~even 
worse’n Rucker’s, but it never feazed him. 
I’ve talked to some o’ the best hitters in 
the American League and they’ve told me 
they’d pretty near as lief hit agin Johnson 
as this bab y 

You can’t say it was just a flash with 
him, neither. He’s been up long enough 
to give a man a pretty good line on him, 
and class was stickin’ out all over him 
when he first broke in. But he’s been 
comin’ all the time, and now he’s just 
about got here. I don’t know if he’s as 
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When you're pickin’ utility guys, you want 
fellas that does that for a livin’. 
infielder I know anything about is Jack Miller. You 
can’t call him no regular. He’s in the game ev’ry. 
day, but he don’t never play the same place two 
days in succession. 
thinkin’ the game was monot’nous and quit. 


The best utility 


They’re a-scared he might get 


good as he’s goin’ to be, but if he just 
stays the way he is now he’s good enough 
for my club. And why shouldn’t he stay 
that way? He’s young, but not too young 
to have experience, and he ain’t nowheres 
near old enough to start slippin’. Give me 
Mitchell and Rucker for my left-handers, 
and you can have any other two you want. 

They’s others that’s just a shade off 
the class o’ them two. I wouldn’t mind 
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He's been the best hitter in the 
National League for two years, 
and he don’t have to take les- 
sons from nobody about how to 
play that bag. He's a left-handed 
thrower, too, and, other things 
bein’ equal, that’s a advantage 
for a first baseman. Since I begin 
talkin’ about him, I don’t see how 
you can take the job away from 
him. 
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havin’ Sallee and Hamilton, or Allen 
and Weilman, or Benton and Collins, or 
Aitchison and Tyler. They’s lots 0’ good 
ones; but I’m limitin’ myself to two, and 
I’ve told you the two I'd pick. 

Them’s our lefties, and now we got to 
have four right-handers. They shouldn’t 
ought to be no argument about two of 
*em—Johnson and this here Alexander. 
They’re both of ’em seasoned pitchers, 
and yet they’re both young fellas with 
years in front of ’em. 


yAst year was a bad one for Johnson, 
but a whole lot o’ pitchers would be 
tickled to death if they could have seasons 
as bad as his’n. He looked bad in spots 
cause so much was expected from him; 
if some dub had of came through with 
his record, he’d of wanted his contrac’ 
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And did you ever see a center fielder 
like Speaker? He stands so clos’t to 
second base that he could reach out 
and slap a base runner on the jaw if 
he had a mind. And it’s just as hard 
to hit one over his head as if he was 
playin’ the center fielder’s natural po- 
sition, cause he can go back after ’em 
faster’n most guys can come ahead. 


doubled. But what’s the use o’ discussin’ 
Johnson? Nobody in the world would 
pik a all-star club and leave him of 
of it. 

As for this Alexander, I’d like to see him 
get into a World Serious. If you had him 
and Johnson, you wouldn’t need nobody 
else. He’s fast as a streak and he’s got 
the greatest curve ball I ever looked at. 
’Course I never hit agin him, but I’ve 
talked to fellas that has and they tell me 

ou might as well leave your bat in the 
ag when he’s feelin’ good. 

They’s only two places left on this here 

itchin’ staff and it’s kind o’ tough select- 

in’ two guys when they’s such a houseful 
to pick from. 

guess a fella might as wellname Matty 

for one of ’em, and get that part of it over 

with. ’Course you'll say that he’s slippin’, 


Cobb could play left-field all 
right. He could pitch if he made 


up his mind to. If that bird's 
got a weakness, or if they’s any- 
thing in baseball that he can’t 
do, he’s been keepin’ it pretty well 
hid from yours respectively. 


THE 
OUTFIELD 
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Jackson don't always look like 
the best outfielder in the world, 
but he’s too good to keep off 
of a picked ball club. He wouldn't 
have many fly balls to catch with 
Cobb and Speaker roamin’ round 
the outfield. And this baby can 
hit. Don’t think he can't. 


and it’s natural to figure he is. But where 
are you goin’ to find a man you'd rather 
depend on if you needed one game? With 
this staff I’m pickin’, you wouldn’t have 
to work any of ’em more’n onct a week 
if you didn’t want to. Well, give me 
Matty with a good club back of him and 
five or six days o’ rest between appear- 
ances and you could pretty near count his 
beatin’s on the churibe of one hand. 


F YOU’D let me jump to the Federals 

now, I think we could get this over 
with prett quick. Pd grab this here 
Hendrix off o’ Tinker’s club, and go on 
about my bus’ness. But you don’t want 
no Federals, you says. So I'll have to do 
some thinkin’ and name over a few that 
ain’t exac’ly impossible. Well, they’s Joe 
Wood up to Boston, and James and 


hows SERVICE 


For a utility outfielder, you couldn't 
do much better than take Beals Becker. 
He might not hit a lick if he was in 
there all the w'ile; but he hits like a 
fool when he’s subbin’ for somebody 
else and if you don’t b’lieve it, look at 
the battin’ averages. 


Rudolph from the other Boston club, and 
Tesreau, and Bender, and Doak, and 
Griner, and Adams, and Keating, and Du- 
buc, and Dauss, and Cheney, and Scott, 
and Benz, and Mayer. Let’s see— Do 
you think of any more? You don’t, 
don’t you? Well, then, I’m goin’ to hand 
you another wallop. 

What about Eddie Cicotte? There’s 
one bird that I got the figures on, and 
they show that it’s harder to score off of 
him than anybody else, that is, the last 
figures I seen. But a fella don’t have to 
chase up the figures to know he’s a whale. 
He don’t look like a pitcher, but stick 
him with a club that can score a couple 
o’ runs for him ev’ry day, and he'll win 
just as many games as Johnson or Alex- 
ander. They ain’t a smarter pitcher in 
baseball and they’s nobody that's a better 
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all-round ball player, no, pitcher, I mean. 
Yes, sir, I’ll take Cicotte ahead o’ the rest 
of ’em, and if somebody says I’m off my 
nut to pick him, I’ll just ask ’em to show 
me why he ain’t the bird to choose. 

Mind you, we’re talking about fellas as 
they is now; not as they was or as they’re 
goin’ to be. If we was pickin’ pitchers 
that’s still in the game for what they done 
a few years ago, we'd have to name Ed 
Walsh and prob’ly Bender. They’s no- 
body pitchin’ baseball now that’s as 
valuable as Walsh was before his arm 
went bad. 

And look at Joe Wood! In 1912 he was 
just as good as they come. But fellas has 
told me that he ain’t as good now as he 
was then, fellas that should ought to 
know. 


'THE reason I’m not takin’ Rudolph or 

James is on account o’ what I told you 
awile back. They’ve went great for one 
year and maybe they’ll slip, like Adams 
and Cole and Boehling and Russell, and a 
whole lot of others. I wouldn’t make no 
holler if James and Rudolph was wished 
onto a pitchin’ staff o mine, but I 
wouldn’t pick him over them four right- 
handers I named already. It wouldn’t 
be good sense. Them others has showed 
that it ain’t no one season sprint with 
them. James and Rudolph is just 
yearlin’s. I’m lookin’ for ’em to be good 
again this comin’ season; but I looked 


THE CATCHERS 
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for the same from Russell and Boehling 
an them. And they didn’t keep up the 
clip. 

Well, well grab our catchers next, 
and I wisht you had the job instead 
o me. Ona ’maginary club like this, 
where you’re goin’ to have plenty o’ 
hittin’, it looks like your catchers should 
be good men back o’ the bat. I mean, 
you don’t need catchers that can hit as 
good as they can catch; you want to pay 
more attention to their catchin’ than any- 
thing else, ’cause they’ll be plenty o’ 
hittin’ without them hornin’ into it. 

Figurin’ on that basis, I’d pick Billy 
Sullivan if he was six years younger. I 
can’t have him no more, so I’ll go over to 
the other side o’ Chicago and grab Archer. 

I don’t hesitate much about choosin’ 
him; it’s his stable mate that’s botherin’ 
ne, the fella we want to pick along with 

im. 

I don’t care what they say, they’s no- 
body in the big leagues that can throw 
with Archer. He can hold the ball till a 
guy begins slidin’ to second base, and 
then get him standin’ up. And he can be 
sittin’ on one ear when he makes the 
throw, and it’ll go where he’s aimin’ just 
the same. He’s as good as any of ’em at 
outguessin’ guys; he can receive with the 
best of ’em, and he’ll catch all the foul 
flies that stays in the park. So how can 
you beat him? And he ain’t no rotten 
hitter, neither. 


And now for the other one, ’cause we 
can’t have more’n two good ones, it 
wouldn’t be fair. Well, I can get this 
far, easy: S-c-h-a—. And then I’m 
stuck. I don’t know whether to put a 
l-k on the end or a n-g. They’re both 
young fellas and they’re both bears. 
Schang outhits Schalk, and Schalk out- 
fights anybody. They can both receive 
and peg and think. Schang’s battin’ 
average is higher’n Schalk’s, but Schalk is 
one o’ the best hitters in the world when 
they’s somebody waitin’ to score. 

And did you ever see Schalk block a guy 
off o’ the plate? They either got to stop 
or cut their way through him. They 
can’t get round him or under him. If I 
had a dollar for ev’ry time he’s been 
spiked I’d be dividin’ my time between 
Palm Beach and ’Lantic City. Honest, 
it’s just a toss-up with me between the 
pair of ’em. I don’t know Schang per- 
sonally to speak to, so I guess I'll take 
Schalk, ’cause he’s a nice kid. He’ll get 
killed some o’ these days, taggin’ a man 
at the plate; and then Pll go and get 
Schang. 

Well, we’re through with our batt’ries 
now, and we run into another snag. 


Which first sacker would you rather have, 
Daubert or McInnis? If it wasn’t for Vic 
Saier fallin’ off so in his hittin’ last season, 
I'd take him, I think, before either of ’em. 
Course you got to pay some attention to 
(Continued on page 80) 
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He can hold the ball till a guy begins 
slidin’ to second base, and then get him 
standin’ up. And he can be sittin’ on one 
ear when he makes the throw, and it'll go 
where he's aimin’ just the same. And he 
ain't no rotten hitter, neither. 


And did you ever see Schalk block a guy 
off o’ the plate? They either got to stop 
or cut their way through him. They can’t 
get round him or under him. If I had a 
dollar for ev'ry time he’s been spiked I'd 
be dividin' my time between Palm Beach and 
*Lantic City. 


Our genuine metropolitan leisure class consists of DeLancey Payley and Gibb Ogle 


~Homeburg’s Leisure Class ` 


By GEORGE FITCH 


ONFOUND it, Jim, I wish you 
hadn’t told me that your friend 
Williston never worked a day in 
his life! You don’t know how it 
disappointed me. 

Why? Because I don’t know when I 
have met a man whom I liked so much at 
first sight as I did Williston. He suited 
me from the ground up. I never spent a 
more interesting afternoon with anyone. 
No matter what he did, he interested 
me—lI enjoyed watching him handle his 
cigar as well as I did hearing him tell 
about his Amazon adventures. Says I 
to myself: ‘Here is a man whose friend- 
ship I will win if I have to live in New 
York all my life to get it.” And then you 
had to go and spoil it all. 

Oh, yes, I know it’s just my backwoods 
way of looking at things. I’m not saying 
what I do asa boast. I’m making a con- 
fession of it. I know why Williston 
doesn’t work. It’s because he owns a 
piano box full of bonds left by his late 
lamented pa, and when he was educated 
the word “work” was crossed out of his 
spelling book in red ink. And I’m not 
saying that he isn’t a fine fellow. He’s 
intelligent and witty and companionable 
and forty other desirable things. But he 
won’t work. Somehow that sticks in my 
vision of him. It reminds me of the case 
of Mamie Gastit, who was the prettiest, 
best-dispositioned, and most capable girl 
in Homeburg, but who had a glass eye. 
We didn’t hold it up against her, but it 
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made us awfully sad. There were plenty 
of Homeburg girls who would have been 
decorated by a glass eye. Why did 
Providence have to wish it on the finest 
girl in town? 

You say it is no crime not to work in 
New York? Bless you, I know it. In 
fact, loafing in New York is the most 
fascinating business in the world. Why, 
it seems as if you New York men actually 
struggle to get spare time. I’ve sat in 
your office and watched you on Saturday 
morning working yourself into a blue 
haze in your efforts to get done early 
enough to cord up a fine big mess of 
leisure on Saturday afternoon. That’s 
the difference between New York and 
Homeburg. In Homeburg you would 
have been stretching out your job to last 
until supper time—unless you were one 
of our nineteen golfers, or the roads were 
pa enough to let you drive over to the 

aseball game at Paynesville. 


[ESURE in New York means pleasure, 
excitement, and seven dozen kinds of 
interest. But for many and many a long 
year in hundreds of Homeburg homes 
leisure has meant waiting for meal times— 
and not much of anything else. 

City people laugh at country people 
for beating the chickens to roost. But 
what are you going to do when going to 
bed is the most fascinating diversion 
available after supper? I’ve noticed that 
as fast as a small town man discovers 


something else to do in the evening, his 
light bill goes up and up. When crokinole 
was Daodu into Homebate twenty 
odd years ago the kerosene wagon had 
to make an extra mid-week trip. When 
the magazines came down from thirty- 
five cents to ten and you could get three 
of them and a set of books for one dollar 
down and a dollar a month until death 
did you part, they had to put an operator 
in the telephone exchange after 8 P. M. 
because of the general sleeplessness. 
When the automobile came, and when 
two moving picture theaters, a Chau- 
tauqua, and a Lyceum course opened 
fire in one year, and the business men 
fitted up a club with an ancient pool 
table in it, Homeburg got chummy with 
all the evening hours, and kicked so hard 
about the electric lights going off at mid- 
night that the company had to run them 
an hour longer. And I suppose if any 
invader ever puts in an all-night res- 
taurant where you can have lobster and 
a soubrette on the table at the same time, 
a certain proportion of us will get as 
foolish as you are and will forget how to 
go to bed at all by artificial light. 

We've changed that much from the 
past generation. We know what to do 
with leisure in the evening. But we’re 
still awkward and embarrassed when we 
meet it by daylight. Since we have built 
our Country Club a few of us have 
learned to enjoy ourselves in a fitful and 
guilty fashion late in the afternoon. But 
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as a rule, even to-day, when you give a 
Homeburg man a bright golden daylight 
hour of leisure, he has no more use for it 
than he would have for a five-ton white 
elephant with an appetite for ice cream. 
And that, Jim, is why I can’t speed my- 
self up to appreciate a young man who 
has never worked and never intends to. 
I still have to look at him with my Home- 
burg eyes. And in Homeburg when a 
man doesn’t work when he has a chance 
and takes what amusement we have to 
offer as a steady diet in perfect content, 
we know something is ihe matter with 
him—and we are sorry for him. 


PERURE has‘ killed more people in 
Homeburg than work ever did. For 
years our biggest problem was the job 
of keeping our retired farmers alive. 
When a farmer has worked forty years or 
so and has accumulated a quarter section 
of land, and a few children who need 
high school educations, he rents his farm 
and moves into town, where he lives com- 
fortably on fifty dollars a month and fills 
a tasty tomb in a very few years. It 
isn’t so hard on the farmer’s wife, because 
she takes her housework into town with 
her and keeps busy. But when the 
farmer has settled down in town, far from 
a chance to work, he discovers that he 
has about fourteen hours of leisure each 
day on his hands with nothing to do with 
them but to eat. Out of regard for his 
digestion he can’t eat more than three 
hours a day. That leaves him eleven 
hours in which to go down-town for the 
mail and do the chores around the house. 

He stands it pretty well the first year. 
The second year is so long that he begins 
to lay plans for his cen- 
tennial, and about the third 
year he takes to his bed and 
dies, with a sigh of relief. 
Thats what leisure does 
to a Homeburg man who 
isn’t used to it. And that 
is one of the reasons why 
when I see a man in New 
York with nothing to do 
from choice, I think of the 
sad army of the unemployed 
in Homeburg draping them- 
selves around the grain 
office every day in fine 
weather, and wearing away 
the weary years in idleness 
because they are too old to 
work, and don’t have to, 
anyway. 

Of hte years we have 
been working earnestly to 
conserve our retired farm- 
ers. They are fine men, and 
we hate to see them wasted. 
We have been trying to 
reduce their leisure—just as 
a city man tries to reduce 
his flesh. We elect them to 
everything possible. We 
have taught a number of 
them how to play pool in 
the Commercial Club. We 
have started a farmers’ ele- 
vator, a farmers’ bank and 
a planter factory, and have 
got them to invest money. 
That has been a godsend, 
because it has kept a large 
number of them busy and 
happy trying to save the 


But where we have saved 
one retired farmer, the automobile has 
saved ten. Whenever one of our un- 
employed comes out with a machine, we 
sigh with relief and stop worrying about 
him. It’s just the same as if he had been 
given wings and a world to explore. In 
summer our retired farmers who have 
autos loaf around the country from 
Indiana to Idaho and talk crops in the 
garages of a thousand towns. And in 
winter they rebuild their cars, and talk 
good roads. Twenty years ago you could 
talk good roads to a farmer or bang him 
with a club, with the same result. But 
last year our retired farmers organized a 
good roads association, and to amuse 
themselves they have dragged the roads 
for miles around and have built a mile of 
rock road leading south to the cemetery— 
where in the old April days, as Henry 
Snyder says, the deceased was buried 
once, but the mourners got buried twice— 
going out and coming back. 


WE HAVE a real leisure class in 
Homeburg, however, outside of the 
retired farmers, who can’t help them- 
selves. Our genuine metropolitan leisure 
class consists of DeLancey Payley and 
Gibb Ogle. They are, as far as I know, 
the only two people in Homeburg who 
loaf from choice year in and year out 
in perfect content. We have done our 
best with both of them, but we have 
given up. Leisure is what they were 
created for. It is a talent with them, 
and their only talent. They have de- 
veloped it to the best of their ability. 
DeLancey’s is the saddest case, because 
so much money was wasted on him. 


said money. 


The building didn’t fall when they took 
Gibb away and Chet Frazier lost his bet 


Wert Payley is the richest man in our 
part of the country. He owns a bank 
and one or two counties out West. He 
sent DeLancey East to school, where he 
was educated regardless of expense or 
anything else and was returned a few 
years ago a finished product, sublime 
though a little terrifying to look at, and 
reeking with knowledge of one kind or 
another. I have heard it said that De- 
Lancey can tell offhand what has been 
the correct thing in dress for each of the 
last thirty-five years, and that he can 
handle as many as fifteen articles of 
cutlery and forkery at a dinner table 
with absolute accuracy. 

DeLancey has been at home almost ten 
years now, and his chief mission has been 
to ornament Homeburg and add to its 
elegance on state occasions. His father 
had designed him for a captain of finance, 
and when he first came home DeLancey 
was put in the bank in order that he 
might work up by degrees into the bond 
business or some other auriferous form of 
toil. Wert Payley almost had nervous 
prostration from overwork that year, and 
in the end he had to give up. He couldn’t 
carry his own load and make DeLancey 
work too. It was too much. No human 
being should be asked to do it. Wert 
often says that if he had had nothing else 
to do he could have kept DeLancey at 
work at least part of the time, but that 
he was too old to shoulder the task on 
top of his other duties. So DeLancey 
left the bank, except as an enthusiastic 
check casher, and took up his life work— 
I mean that, of course, figuratively. I 
mean his life occupation—hang it, that 
won’t do either! He took up his mission— 
the work for which his ar- 
dent young soul was fitted. 
He began to specialize in 
leisure. 

For close to nine years 
DeLancey has loafed. It 
is a miracle tous. We can’t 
understand his endurance. 
Yet he thrives on it. Wert 
Payley has given up trying 
to make him work, but he 
has taken what he considers 
to be an awful revenge. He 
has refused to spend one 
cent for car fare. Dalane 
can hang around Homeburg 
until he dies, but if he wants 
to leave he must earn the 
money himself. And De- 
Lancey hasn’t been fifty 
miles from Homeburg since 
he slipped the clutch out of 
his tired, throbbing brain 
and let it rest, nine years 
ago. 


E HAVE to admire his 

ingenuity. He kills 
time so scientifically. They 
say it takes him two hours 
to do himself up in the 
morning after he gets out of 
bed, and that he has almost 
as many beautifying tools 
as an actress. He doesn’t 
get down-town before ten. 
It takes him from fifteen 
minutes to half an hour to 
buy his morning cigar. That 
is, he talks to McMuggins, 
the druggist, as long as Mac 
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But where we have saved one retired farmer, the automobile has saved ten 


will stand for it. Mac has a regular 
schedule. If DeLancey buys a ten-cent 
cigar Mac will talk with him fifteen 
minutes. If he buys a fifteen-cent cigar, 
he will talk half an hour if business isn’t 
too brisk. Mac keeps a box of fifteen-cent 
cigars especially for DeLancey, but he 
says it is an awful risk. If DeLancey 
were to die on him he couldn’t sell those 
cigars in a hundred years. 

The tellers at the bank are good for 
fifteen minutes or so after DeLancey has 
bought his cigar; he strolls in and gossips 
with them until his father begins to snort 
ominously in his little railed-off pen 
marked “President.” Simpson, the tai- 
lor, likes DeLancey, and they talk clothes 
for half an hour almost every morning. 
Then it’s noon, and this is his hardest 
problem, because everyone goes to dinner 
at noon except the Payleys and Singers, 
who have luncheon at one. If DeLancey 
can find Sam Singer he is all right. But 
Sam, who used to loaf enthusiastically 
with him, has rosy ideas about Mabel 
Andrews now, and he is working hard in 
his father’s bank and on the farms. It 
was a bitter day for DeLancey when Sam 
went to work. It almost shook his faith 
in idleness. But he stood firm. 

Luncheon kills two hours for DeLancey, 
and then he goes up to the Homeburg 
Commercial Club and shoots pool balls 
around the table until four-thirty, waiting 
eagerly for someone to stop working and 
come to play with him. Sometimes they 
come and sometimes they don’t. If they 
don’t he goes down to the hotel and talks 
with a traveling man. I often see him 
in the lobby of the Delmonico, sitting in 
magnificent ease, blowing large smoke 
rings and talking with an air of uncon- 


scious grandeur to some eager-eyed 
drummer, who is delighted but mystified 
at the ease with which he is breaking into 
the first families. DeLancey has a way of 
talking about the East and the great peo- 
ple thereof which fools even us sometimes. 


ELANCEY makes his toilet after 

dinner at night and that of course 
kills an hour or more. Then he calls 
on Madeline Hicks, old Judge Hicks’s 
daughter, when she will let him. He has 
an idea he would like to marry her, but 
while she likes him they say she can’t 
bring herself to marry a man of leisure 
and have the whole town sorry for her. 
But he takes her to all the parties, and 
about once a week his father lets him 
have the automobile, if the chauffeur 
doesn’t want to use it. On other nights 
DeLancey comes down-town and buys 
another cigar at the restaurant. It is as 
good as a show to see DeLancey buy his 
evening cigar. You’d think he was taking 
over a railroad, he chooses it with such 
care. The young farmer boys and the 
workers in the factory come down-town 
at night and loaf around the restaurants 
without any excuse. They have to kill 
the time. But that would be too coarse 
for DeLancey. He doesn’t come down- 
town to loaf—Oh, no! He has merely 
dropped in on his orbit. It takes him 
half the evening to buy his cigar and 
smoke it, conversing as he does so with a 
few selected citizens on the benefits of 
slim-cut clothes and the origin of the 
pussy-cat hat. 

Sometimes DeLancey can abduct some 
busy young chap and make him play a 
round of golf on week-day afternoons, 
but not often. That’s the difference be- 


tween our clubs and yours. We have 
clubs, but we don’t use them. We 
wouldn’t think of spending time there if 
we could spend it at business. Nothing 
is lonelier on week days than our golf 
club, and one of the chief duties of the 
caretaker at the Commercial Club is to 
dust off the reading table. We have our 
clubs, and that is the main object. We 
know that they are there, and that we 
could enjoy them if we wanted to. Per- 
haps we do want to. But it’s a hard art 
to learn. And, oh, how patiently and 
earnestly DeLancey is trying to teach us! 
If it were anyone bat he we might learn 
faster. But he sort of figures as a horrible 
example. It’s like a battered and yellowed 
wreck advocating cigarettes, or a bald- 
headed barber pushing his own hair tonic. 


IBB OGLE, the other member of our 

leisure class, is a very different kind 
of a bird. His art is more sublime than 
DeLancey’s because he has no one to 
support him. He has worked down to his 
present state from nothing at all. He is 
a self-unmade man. With no resources, 
not even a loving wife with a wash tub, 
he lives a life of perfect ease and idleness. 
He doesn’t even have to hunt for means 
of killing time, as DeLancey does. Time 
with him dies a natural death. He is not 
implicated in the sad event in any way. 
All he does is to watch its demise. He 
watches whole hours pass away while 
leaning against the door frame of the 
Delmonico Hotel. Chet Frazier and Sim 
Bone got into an argument one day, and 
to settle it they went over and took Gibb 
away from the building. It didn’t fall, 
and Sim won. Gibb has watched several 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THE LONG hours men used to work. 


In 1847-1848 the 


Providence Machine Company issued this card showing 


time regulations for its employees. 


Compare it with 


the habits of workmen in your vicinity to-day. 


S IT possible to do the work of the 
world and keep the workers healthy, 
and as contented as it is in men to 
be? Dropping out of account those 
who are not happy because they re- 
sent labor and want idleness—and there 
are such—what 1s the matter that men do 
not thrive under labor? Is there some- 
thing needfully evil and killing in it? Is 
labor a curse? Those who think so know 
not the worker. There is no task of earth 
some do not find good. Those who talk 
of the mine, the mill, the factory as if they 
were inherently inhuman and horrible are 
those who never have known the miner, 
the weaver, or the steel or iron worker. 
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Not long ago, in the first-aid-room of a 
cotton factory a tale was told me of an 
operative who had died after working 
in the place for thirty years or more. 
At the time she had gone to work for 
the firm the factory stood on the West 
Side of New York. The town had 
closed in on it, and in the go’s it was 
moved to New Jersey. With it went 
scores of the operatives and their families. 
But this one woman would not leave the 
city. Nor would she give up the factory. 
It was her factory! For twelve years she 
commuted. She was always on time, 
always the last to leave. 


She wore out at last. The company 


tried to persuade her to move to a nearby 
hospital where she could be better cared 
for, but the hold of her little home was 
upon her. All that she would consent 
to was a weekly visit from the factory 
nurse, and that was because she wanted 
the daily news of her old associates. This 
woman loved her work, loved her loom, 
the whir of it, the smell and feel of things. 


A FEW months ago, in a great manu- 
facturing plant in the West a little 
old man was pointed out tome. ‘He is 
rich,” they said. “A year ago he in- 
herited two hundred thousand dollars; 
but he has rarely missed a day at his 
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lathe since. Perhaps he is a little more 
cocky than he used to be, talks a little 
more, but we could not drive him from 
the shop. He loves his lathe, loves the 
lace. He will stay here as long as he 
ives.” 

There are men who love the mines, and 
who go down into the bowels of the earth 
with something of -the spirit that men 
go into battle. There is no labor so 
dangerous, so full of hardships, so marked 
by brutal conditions as that of the sailor; 
but who can detach a sailor from his ship? 
No matter what the labor, there are al- 
ways those who go back to it from sheer 
homesickness—“ Trade nostalgia.” 

An outsider can understand this only 
by familiarizing himself with labor and 
laborers. When one walks long enough 
through great shops where black machines 
rise on every hand, huge cranes move up 
and down, smoke, flame and showers 
of sparks fill the air, where the walls 
resound with clanging, hissing and ham- 
mering; when he watches the men moving 
steadily and naturally in this world of 
strange operations and mighty forces, he 
comes sooner or later to a sense of the 
dignity of the thing, its meaning and 
power. 

He sees that this is an army, moving in 
orderly, ordered ways, where every man 
is dependent on every other man, and 
where the perfection of the final results is 
the care of all. And they know it. The 
spirit of the whole animates them. You 
get a sense of your own relative insig- 
nificance, their sheer usefulness. They 
make things men must have. It is like 
the worthiness one feels in farming. 


HIS is as it should be, and what it is 
for many. Why, then, is it not so for 
all of those who come to it with coura- 
geous minds and who accept reverently 
the law that men must earn bread for 
themselves and for those who are de- 
pendent upon them? It is not the painful 
efforts, the dangers, or even the evil con- 
ditions which make labor unendurable for 
those who are in normal condition. The 
one thing above all others that takes the 
heart out of it and leaves the worker 
without appetite or zest for its excite- 
ments and its meaning is the long day. 
Men and women come in the morning 
to their tasks with a spring of fresh 
energy within them. Little by little dur- 
ing the hours of labor they empty that 
spring. When it is dry they must draw 
from forces which should be untouched. 
By some strange chemistry which no one 
understands too well, these intrusions on 
the physical forces which should be in- 
violate produce in the human system a 
true toxic condition—fatigue poison, auto- 
poison the scientists call it. ‘ 
If this fatigue poison ps a point 
where the period of rest following is not 
equal to the task of throwing it off and 
filling afresh the spring of energy, the man 
goes back to his toil a little unfit; the 
longer he goes on the more unfit he be- 
comes. Slowly the poison invades his 
system. The repairing forces—food, re- 
laxation, pleasures, and sleep—become 
less and less equal to the task. The man 
becomes more and more open to the at- 
tack of disease; less and less able to do his 
work; unfit to improve upon it; unable to 
grow. He is an unsafe man, too, one not 
to be trusted among machines in dan- 


gerous places. The man has been poisoned 
into unfitness by the slow accumulation 
of fatigue poison which he could not 
throw off. 


T WAS not work which did this. It was 

too much work. He needed the work to 
keep him fit. Without it or its equivalent, 
a regular physical exercise, his spring of 
energy would have as surely deteriorated 
as it did from overwork. The spring of 
energy standing idle would have soured 
within him. 

It has taken years of observation and 
experiment to establish with anything 
like scientific accuracy the baneful effects 
on the laborer and his product of the too 
long day. This has heen done finally 
with a completeness which even the 
courts are recognizing. Moreover, in es- 
tablishing these facts there have been dis- 
coveries made of the effects of the shorter 
day which have been as heartening as 
they have been surprising. They are dis- 
coveries which upset all the old theories 
about hours. 

Briefly put they amount to this: An 
eight-hour day in a well-managed shop 


F. M. Wilcox 


J. D. Beck 


yields as large a quantity of work as a 
ten-hour day, and cuts out almost en- 
tirely certain irritations and interruptions 
which always have characterized the 
longer work period. As for labor, it has 
become an axiom in its circle that 
“shortening the day increases the pay.” 
There is many a manufacturer that will 
tell you that shortening the day increases 
the profits. 


ANY are the influences which have 
led to the experiments with the 
shorter days. Most frequently it has 
undoubtedly been the plea and pressure of 
labor, organized, and unorganized. Take 
the experience of the granite cutters of the 
United States: since 1820 they have been 
steadily at the problem of securing fewer 
hours for their trade, and always their 
claim has been that they could do as much 
and better work in fewer hours. 
Experience has proved they were right. 
The first cut was from twelve to ten, and 
the output was not reduced. In 1890 the 
ten hours were reduced to nine, and again 
the output was not reduced. In 1900 the 
granite cutters secured an eight-hour day 
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THESE three gentlemen have set a new pace 
and a new method for Industrial Commis- 


sions. 


They cooperate with the workingmen 


and with the employers in establishing stand- 


ards and in developing orders. 
take the best expert advice. 


They seek and 
They are leading 


in an industrial crusade which is sweeping out 
of Wisconsin scores of unsafe and wasteful 


practices. 
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for the entire trade. James Duncan, the 
president of the association, claims, with 
every show of being right, that the mem- 
bers of the association are doing excellent 
work and as much of it as when they 
were working nine and ten hours. “They 
are working steadier,” he says, ‘‘and Blue 
Monday is now unknown in our trade. 
They | are more attentive, more in ear- 
nest. 


in increased cost of product, that it has 
not proved so in the case of granite cut- 
ting. That is, the finished product has 
not increased in price to the consumer. 
Improved tools and methods have had 
something to do with this, to be sure. 
That is, it has not always been due to 
increased labor efficiency. 

The experiments with shorter hours 
have by no means always been made 


DIRT, darkness, disorder, stuffiness, conta- 
gion, cruel hours, poor pay —these are the 
characteristics of the average laundry of New 
York City according to the factory investiga- 


tion of the state. 


This picture, drawn from 


the files of the Consumers’ League, is typical 
of what the investigators found. 


The effect on the lives of the men, Mr. 
Duncan claims has been almost every- 
where marked: 


They seek new entertainment, they are in 
evidence in drawing and modeling schools in 
the evenings of the winter season, and con- 
spicuous in athletics in summer. Some of our 
members have developed into great baseball 
stars inthe major leagues. Boating, swimming, 
long rural walks, bicycle riding, and occa- 
sionally a week of vacation are in evidence. 
Homes are happier, and our members and 
those dependent upon them and associated with 
them are better fed, and better clad than at 
any time in our trade history. 


As for the employers, I know of one 
who has been long in the granite business 
who has been so impressed with the bene- 
fits of an eight-hour day that he has been 
experimenting with seven hours! And 
with success, it is claimed. 

It should be said for those who claim 
that the public pays for the shorter day 


under the pressure of the trade unions. 
Frequently they have been initiated by 
employers who suspected that long hours 
meant higher labor cost. 


r WAS such a theory that as long ago 
as 1890 led to an experiment in hours in 
a plate works near Pittsburgh—the plant 
which later became the center of the in- 
teresting industrial town of Vandergrift. 
George G. McMurtry, the president and 
head of the concern, was running the plant 
on a ten-hour day, and watching his men. 
He became convinced finally that, as he 
says, they “pumped themselves out in 
eight hours.” Any labor done beyond that 
time he believed was done at the risk of 
accident and of spoiled product. More- 
over, men working ten hours a day could 
not use the machinery at its full capacity. 
He therefore introduced the eight-hour 
shift in a large percentage of his opera- 
tions. The result was entirely satisfac- 
tory. He saved his men. They had time 


to recuperate and came back able to keep 
their machines up to their work, that is, 
in eight hours they actually made the 
machines do what they could not make 
them do in ten! They worked to the 
tune of ‘Yankee Doodle’, Mr. McMurtry 
says, “not to that of ‘Old Hundred’.”’ 
At the same time, and entirely for eco- 
nomic reasons, so he insists, Mr. McMurtry 
ut an end to Sunday work in his plant. 
t didn’t pay. “Sunday work is the most 
expensive work there is, for entirely 
human reasons. The men do what you 
and I would do. They ‘nurse soft jobs’ 
for Sunday. Moreover, as superintend- 
ents and foremen go to church on Sun- 
day as a rule or at least are ‘off,’ there’is 
much less supervision. Work is not in the 
air. The men stay and are paid, but they 
never work as on other days.” It was 
this sensible observation which put an end 
to the Sunday labor in Mr. McMurtry’s 
plant. : 


CLASS of steel and iron workers, 

which even enlightened and expeti- 
menting employers like Mr. McMurtry 
have generally contended could not, with- 
out too great loss, be subjected to an 
eight-hour rule, is that of the furnace men 
in steel and iron foundries and mills. 
This argument is based on the irregular 
character of their labor—twenty to thirty 
minutes of intense, exhausting effort al- 
ternating with equal rest periods. That 
they do not work over six hours out of 
a twelve-hours shift is probably true. 
“Hence,” argue the employers, ‘‘we 
cannot afford a shorter shift.” It is this 
contention which is preserving twelve- 
hour work to-day in the Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

There is at least one independent steel 
plant in the country which has proved 
that the eight-hour shift for furnace and 
boiler men actually pays. This is the 
Commonwealth Steel Plant of Granite 
City, Illinois, the plant whose president. 
Mr. Clarence Howard, openly declares that 
the Golden Rule is the only infallible 
business guide we possess. Mr. Howard 
recently gave satisfactory proof of his 
sincerity by refusing a $2,000,000 order 
for shrapnel offered by one of the Euro- 
pean belligerents. 

Several years ago the Commonwealth 
Steel Company decided that humani- 
tarian grounds alone were sufficient for 
doing away with the twelve-hour day. 
They were convinced, too, that the changes 
could be so made that the business would 
not suffer—that it might even gain. The 
snag on which the eight-hour shift has 
generally hung has been the earnings of 
the men. They could not, it was believed, 
earn in eight hours what they had in 
twelve. Consequently they objected to 
the shorter shift. This has been one diff- 
culty with abolishing Sunday work in the 
steel industry. When the steel corpora- 
tion cut out Sunday work, several thou- 
sand men left, seeking places where thev 
would have employment seven days in 
the week. They wanted the money 
more than the leisure. f 

The Commonwealth, then, made a 
careful readjustment of wages, even the 
door boy being included. The increase 
ran from 16 per cent to 22 per cent an 
hour. No hint of what was planning was 
given the crews until the scheme had been 
matured. It came to them as a gift of the 
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gods. Mr. R. A. Bull of the company, 
who in 1912 gave a full'` account of the 
experiment to the American Foundry- 
men’s Association, said that there was 
no talk of increased efficiency, no string 
to the change. Automatically, efficiency 
did increase. An accurate and scientific 
record of the output in the last months 
before and the first months after the 
twelve-hour shift was turned to one of 
eight hours, was presented to the associa- 
tion by Mr. Bull. The difference in 
every important feature was in favor of 
the shorter shift. It was more economical, 
in spite of the increased wage, and the 
quality of the output was improved. 

» There is no one in the Commonwealth 
Steel Company to-day that will listen 
a moment to the argument that the “long 
day,” the “tired hour” pays. “It can’t 
pay,” they’ll tell you. It is contrary to 
the Golden Rule! 


[It HAS not always been the relation 
between the “tired hour” and the prod- 
uct that has brought an employer to a 
shorter day. Here is a case in an inland 
factory employing some five hundred or 
six hundred girls making small cotton 
articles; it suggests influences which are 
constantly at work modifying relations 
and prae alt in factories: the owner, 
who was the manager, and all his “‘ fore- 
lådies” and foremen, as well as scores of 
tħe “girls,” had been working together for 
possibly twenty years. There was a 
great degree of intimacy among them. 
All of the old-timers called the owner 
“Pete,” and discussed shop matters with 
him on terms of entire equality and 
mutual interest. 

For years Pete’s day was that of the 
operatives, from 7 A. M. to 6 P. M., ten 
hours and no Saturday half-holiday. Then 
he became interested in baseball, and 
bought an automobile. But when you 
work from 7 A. M. to 6 P. M. there is scant 
time for either games or driving. Pete 
tried to bring himself boldly to going off 
Saturday afternoons, and to leaving earl 
when the notion took him. He couldn't 
do it and be easy in his mind! Moreover, 
if he did it, he heard of it. ‘Fine to be 
the boss, ain’t it?” some operative who 
had begun at the beginning and shared ups 
and downs with steadfast pluck and sym- 
pathy would call when she next saw him! 

«Finally Pete announced there was to be 
a Saturday half-holiday. They were to 
make up for it in part. By coming at 
6:30 they could get in three hours, and he 
thought the business could stand a cut of 
two hours. So they started that scale; 
but the girls didn’t like the earlier hours. 
[hey were very often late. Pete didn’t 
complain, he ‘did not like 6:30 himself; 
and in six months’ time, without any dis- 
cussion of the matter, everybody was 
coming in at 7 A. M., and everybody had 
his Saturday half-holiday, which they will 
continue to have, as the law has recently 
sanctioned 55 hours in that state. 

I asked the forewoman who told me the 
tale, a loyal and humorous person, ‘“‘ How 
about the output? Did it fall off?” 
“That’s the queer thing,” she said; 
“there are girls on piece work who make 
more, and the:shop does more.” 

` The greatest triumphs in handling 
hours have not come in trades where, 
as in cutting granite, making plates and 
weaving cotton, the demand is fairly 


steady. It has come in seasonal trades— 
those exasperating and difficult situations 
created by having to handle in six weeks, 
two months, four months, all the work 
there is in that particular occupation, or a 
load ten or twenty or more times as great 
as during the major part of the year. 
These. triumphs are almost entirely tri- 
umphs of management, the application of 
trained brains and determined wills to 


ness, that is, the crop could be handled 
with little extra daily work. But ripening 
depends on the weather, and who can tell 
what the weather is to be? In 1912 the 
ius pants s in the state ripened within 
ten days. In 1913 it extended over six 
weeks. Moreover, the crop acts differ- 
ently in the northern part of the state, 
where the soil is sandy and warm, from 
what it does in the south, where the soil 


CLEANLINESS, order, sunlight, perfect ven- 
tilation, health, a short day, high pay—these 
are the characteristics of the laundry as it 
should be and as it is in many cases in Greater 


New York and in all our larger cities. 


This 


picture shows the everyday conditions of the 
floor where clothes are washed in the Pilgrim 


Laundry. 


problems which industry has usually 
declared insoluble. 

Take the canning of fruit and vege- 
tables: we have been hearing for several 
years of the heathenish hours and condi- 
tions under which it was done, but we’ve 
heard very little about how it was to be 
improved. Out in Wisconsin, the indus- 
trial commission decided two years ago to 
do something more practical than order the 
canneries to reform; they decided to help 
them work out a plan which even they 
would consider practical. 

It is peas which are chiefly canned in 
the state; and the pea crop refuses to 
ripen regularly, much to the disappoint- 
ment of the good people who make laws 
for canneries without ever having canned 
anything! The crops in Wisconsin are 
put in, usually, in four plantings, two 
weeks apart. If they ripened in the same 
ratio, labor for the canning could be 
arranged for with something like exact- 


is clay; again, in the northern part of the 
state labor is scarce, as the population is 
sparse; in the south it is abundant, as the 
population is dense. 


HERE is a nice little problem which 
heretofore had been met by a non- 
workable law that no canner should use 
his help over fifty-five hours a week and 
nine hours a day. Neither laborers or 
canners knew how to meet this order— 
and did not try. 

At the suggestion of the commission a 
committee, consisting of the pea canners 
and representatives of the public and the 
labor employed, came together before 
the season of 1913 and agreed that during 
the six weeks’ canning season employees 
could work women 12 hours a day for 15 
days of the six weeks; but in no week could 
they work them over 55 hours. For every 
hour beyond 10 in any day they were to 
be paid double pay. 
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Out of 75 canners in the 
state all but 15 lived up 
to the program. The 15 
violators were prosecuted 
by the commission and 
fined. They were bitterly 
aggrieved at first, but in 
December, when the annual 
state canners’ meeting was 
held in Milwaukee, they 
found their 60 colleagues 
who had obeyed the law 
had no sympathy for them. 
They contended that a 
workable law had been de- 
vised, and that any failure 
to obey it deserved punish- 
ment. 

In 1914 the orders were 
still further revised by the 
commission. ‘The result was 
that only about one canner 
in seven used his fifteen 
days of twelve hours each; 
that is, on the whole the 
orders worked out to shorter 
hours than in 1913. 


HAT has been done 

then in Wisconsin is 
to find a way to handle in 
a fairly orderly and efficient 
fashion a piece of seasonal 
labor of a particularly un- 
certain kind. 

Almost as difficult a prob- 
lem in hours as that of 
canning is the subscription 
season in the publishing 
world, those months of the 
late fall and early winter 
when periodicals are re- 
ceiving orders for the year. 
Beginning in November and 
continuing into January and 
February, THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE with its sister 

eriodicals in The Crowell 
Publishing Company, “Wo- 
man’s Home Companion” 
and “Farm and Fireside,” 
is receiving thousands of 
orders a day. A peak load 
of possibly 7,000 a week in 

uly became 75,000 a week 
in November. In most 
publishing offices this sea- 
son of renewal has always 
been one of rush, confusion 
and long hours of over- 
time. ew girls, to open, 
sort, and enter the orders, 
were brought in daily as the 
mail piled up. They re- 
ceived their training as they 
worked, with resulting an- 
noyance to subscribers from 
mistakes in addresses and 
delayed magazines, and with 
terrible wear and tear on 
the office and with aggra- 
vating extra expenses. 

Two years ago an at- 
tempt was made in this 
company to apply scientific 
management to this period 
of misery. By such a fore- 
cast as ıs possible from in- 
telligent study of any busi- 
ness the probable orders for 
each week in the year were 
compiled; as the season 
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PILGRIM STEAM LAUNDRY CO. 
633 Seventeenth St. 
Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT! ` 
CHANGE OF CALLING DAY 


The irregular working hours of laundry help are caused, 
mainly, by two conditions: first, by reason of the present 
method of collection and delivery of work, and, second, on 
account of the large fluctuation between the amount of laundry 
received from regular customers during different weeks and 
seasons. 

By commencing collecting soiled linen on Monday and 
finishing delivery on Saturday, there are intervals at the 
beginning and end of each week when the workers in the 
laundry have nothing to do, and without working overtime— 
a fair number of hours’ work per week cannot be accom- 
plished. 

A plan has been tried in several cities whereby part of the 
work, now collected the first three days of the week, is taken 
the last three days, and delivered the first three days of the 
next week. 

This plan enables the management to operate their works 
a definite number of hours per day, thus doing away with 
the worst abuse in the industry, i. e., irregular hours. 

To you it insures your work being done under uniform 
conditions, as the hurry and push at certain seasons make for 
an inferior product. 

It also insures a more uniform time of delivery. 

We therefore ask you to give us your work on 

, February » and the same day of the week 
thereafter. 

As the longer wait than usual may inconvenience you the 
first week, we will gladly accept half your work on the usual 
call day and the other half on the new call day. 

At first thought this plan may not meet with your approval; 
we urge you, however, to give it a fair trial, believing you will 
find it no more troublesome than the present plan. We also 
urge you in behalf of our entire working force to accept jit, 
as years of study to better conditions have not made possible 
such an ideal as will be attained by putting in effect this 
change. 

If there are any details on which you wish further informa- 
tion, please send us the enclosed card. 

Yours respectfully, 


THE PILGRIM STEAM LAUNDRY CO. 


MONDAY from time immemorial 
has been the day to “collect clothes.” 
A few laundrymen set out to break 
up this habit. The above circular 
shows one of the appeals the Pil- 
grim Laundry made to its cus- 
tomers. Everywhere that the 
campaign of education has been 
zealously followed it has secured 
the necessary cooperation. 


approached and conditions 
were more apparent a daily 
forecast was made. Those 
in charge of the department 
knew in advance, as it 
turned out, with an accuracy 
which surprised everybody, 
what load they must carry. 

They did not wait, as 
before, until their desks 
were buried with a day’s 
orders, to pick up any un- 
trained eG they could lay 
hands on. They engaged 
girls in advance and thus 
were able to choose and 
train. There were other 
things done: that most im- 
portant and so often over- 
looked matter, the proper 
routing of work, was fixed, 
a more scientific adjust- 
ment of wages was made. 

The results have sur- 
prised everyone connected 
with the establishment. 
There is now practically no 
night work, though under 
the old system the day was 
regularly from 7:30 A. M. 
to 9 P. M. from November 
to February. Earnings have 
increased from 25 to 33 per 
cent in all clerical depart- 
ments. The working con- 
ditions have been greatly 
improved: Complaints were 
reduced 30 per cent in the 
first season. The cost of 
handling subscriptions has 
been reduced 30 per cent, 
though that is considered 
less important than the good 
will which a prompt service 
earns from subscribers. 

That is, here is an experi- 
ment which proves that one 
of the most wearing and 
painful periods of overwork 
with which the country is 
familiar, and one which 
has been tolerated as un- 
avoidable, can be overcome 
by the application of the 
principles of scientific man- 
agement—not only are its 
troubles ironed out, but the 
workers earn more money 
and the concern saves! 


ONE of the completest 
victories over irregular 
and long hours of which I 
know is that of the Pilgrim 
Laundry of Brooklyn, New 
York. It is a triumph of 
sound progressive manage- 
ment combined with an un- 
usual understanding of and 
respect for the part the 
human equation plays in 
industrial undertakings. 
The first thing that piqued 
my curiosity about this 
plant was its hours of 4614 a 
week, and, what was as im- 
portant to my mind, they 
were regular. In all the re- 
cent upheavals over laun- 
dries, the cruelly long hours 
crowded into a few days of 
(Continued on page 66) 


'Teacher’s Pet 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


t EORGE, will you put your 
books in your desk and come 
here?” 

I’d been expecting that be- 

cause Miss Allen had been 

writing a lot in a big hurry, with her 
head close to her desk. I had guessed 
it was another note to be carried. So 

I put my books in my desk. I got out 

of my seat to go up to the platform, and 

Fritzy—in the seat ahead of me—held 

up his scribble pad ‘so I could see it. He 

had written on it: 


Georgie Porgie, 
Teacher’s pet, 

Hug her and kiss her 
And see what you get. 


As I went by him I kicked him on the 
shin, not because of the rhyme, for he 
hadn’t sense enough to get up anything 
like that himself, but just because he had 
called me “‘teacher’s pet.” Any fellow 
gets mad if he is called “‘teacher’s pet,” 
even if he is teacher’s pet. A fellow can’t 
help his teacher liking him if she wants 
to, but he don’t like to be called that. 
If a fellow is pretty bright and learns his 
lessons without killing himself over them, 
and don’t get licked every day or so, he 
can’t help it if his teacher lets him carr 
her notes; but when the other fellows yell 
“*Teacher’s pet” at him they mean he’s 
trying to be her pet, and that makes him 
sore. I couldn’t help it if Miss Allen 
liked me. All my teachers liked me. 
But I never wanted to be a pet. 

Anyway, I knew it was another note 
to carry and I felt pretty good over it, 
too, because Miss Allen never said any- 
thing if I happened to be pretty long 
coming back, and Mr.» Sullivan always 
gave me a dime. So I went up to the 
platform and stood while she sealed the 
note, and then she handed it to me. 

“George,” she said, “will you take 
this to Mr. Sullivan? There'll be no 
answer.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said. 

So I went into the hall and put on my 
hat. I took Fritzy’s hat and carried it 
down-stairs and threw it into the infant 
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There wasn’t but one thing for 
me todo, and I screwed up my face 
and stuck out my tongue at her 


room hall, just to get even with him, so 
he would have a hard time finding it. 
Miss Allen’s eyes were reddish when 
she handed me the note, but I didn’t 
think much about that then. About 
every so often teachers have a spell of 
reddish eyes, unless they are tartars, and 
Miss Allen wasn’t one. She was the 
nicest teacher I ever had. The first week 
I was in her room I was like all the rest 
of the fellows—I didn’t think much of 
her, because a fellow never thinks his new 
teacher is as good as his old one unless 
the old one was a tartar. But the second 
week I made up my mind I’d marry Miss 
Allen when I grew up. I felt fine and 
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shivery when she came and held my hand 
to show me the right way to hold my pen 
in penmanship class. oe that was 
the way I got to be her pet. I wanted 
her to think I was good enough to marry. 


GHE was about the youngest teacher I 
ever had, and a good-looker, too. She 
didn’t look much older than some of the 
big girls in the eighth grade, but I guess 
she was. She had to go through high 
school and through normal before she 
could teach, so I guess she was older than 
she looked. But she had an awful pretty 
face. 

I guess I would have kept on thinking 
Pd marry her if the new girl hadn’t come 
from Derlingport the third week of school. 
Her name is Milly. I haven’t said any- 
thing about marrying her yet—not to 
her or anybody—but I’ve carried her 
books three or four times and I hit her 
in the back of the head with a soft snow- 
ball, and I guess she likes me too. She 
threw a snowball back at me when I hit 
her and then, when I washed her face 
for her with snow, she just said, “Oh, 
George! You mean thing!” as if she 
might be willing to marry me sometime 
if Í got nerve enough to ask her when 
we're grown up. I wonder how a fellow 

ets nerve to ask them. I don’t think 
ll ever have. 

I didn’t carry any notes for her until 
after the third week of school. The first 
time I carried one it was a thin one, and 
I had never been on the second floor of 
the bank building and I walked up and 
down two or three times, looking at the 
doors in the hall. They were all lawyers 
and dentists and things like that, and I 
couldn’t find any Sullivan name among 


.them, and I began to feel funny and as if 


I had no business there, and had just 
started down-stairs again, walking very 
softly for fear someone would open one 
of the doors and ask me why I was there, 
when Mr. Sullivan came running up-stairs. 
He stopped when he saw me. 

“Looking for me, boy?” he asked. 

“Tm looking for Mr. Sullivan,” I said. 

“Tm your man!” he said, and I handed 
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him the note. “Come up,” he said, 
“maybe there’s an answer.” 

So I went up with him. He had an 
office around a turn of the hall I didn’t 
know was there, and he put a key in the 
lock and unlocked the door. I thought 
it would be fine to be a lawyer and have 
an office of my own that I could lock and 
unlock like that. I think so yet. I’m go- 
ing to be a lawyer if Pop will send me to 
law school after I go through high school. 


O I WENT in, and he made me sit ina 
\J chair while he sat at his table and slit 
the note open with a paper knife he had 
on the table. He smiled when he read 
the note and grabbed up his pen and 
began writing an answer right away. 
Then he read it over, and changed a word 
and put it in an envelope and sealed it, 
and wrote Miss Allen’s name on the 
outside. 

“What’s your name, boy?” he asked. 

“George,” I said. 

“All right, George,” he said. “My 
name is Carrol. Carrol Sullivan. How 
do you like Miss Allen?” 

“Fine,” I said, and I grinned. 

“So do I,” he said. “How do you like 
dimes?” 

“What?” I said. I didn’t understand 
what he meant. 

“T just asked you if you could use a 
dime if you had one,” he said. “I have 
one that hasn't been working so long it 
is getting lazy.” He was an awful nice 
fellow. “Wonder if you could use it?” 

“I guess so,” I said, so he gave it to 
me. It was a new one. 

“Tve got a machine that makes those,” 
he said; but I knew he was joking. “Any 
time you bring me a note like this PI 
have the machine make another dime for 

” 
ou. 
j That’s the way he was—always joking. 
He had a nice, jolly face. His face looked 
all the time the way mine feels when I 
grin. He had a big lot of freckles and 
red hair. I bet he wasn’t any teacher’s 
pet when he was in school. I bet he got 
licked plenty. 

So I carried a lot of notes to him, and 
answers back to Miss Allen. I wasn’t 
fooled a bit. I knew he was Miss Allen’s 
beau; most all the school-teachers have 
them, until they get to be tartars. Then 
they don’t often have them. But some- 
times they do. Some of the tartars are 
only tartars when they are in school. 


Se THIS time I’m telling about, I took 
the note to Mr. Sullivan, and when I 
gave it to him he put his hand in his 
pocket and gave me a dime right away. 

“There you are, George,” he said. 
“Id better give you this one before I 
open this. Maybe I wouldn’t give it to 
you after I read it.” 

“Miss Allen said there wouldn’t be any 
answer,” I said. I wanted him to know 
there was no need of my waiting, because 
I wanted to go down-street and get a pair 
of heel plates put in my shoes. I had 
time enough if I didn’t wait, and then I 
could go skating after school. But I 
didn’t expect him to say what he said. 
It was a swear word, a ripper, worse than 
any Fritzy uses, and he can swear better 
than any boy in school. He tore the 
envelope open and read the note like 
fury. It was a long one, too. There 
were about six pages of it. 


When he was through reading the note 
he hit it with his fist, and swore more 
than ever. Not at anybody—just general 
swearing. But first-class. 

“Ts there any answer?” I asked, when 
he had sworn. 

He picked up the letter again and read 
it through once more. Then he went to 
the window and looked out. He stood so 
long I thought I’d go anyway, and then 
he turned suddenly. 

“No answer,” he said. “What could 
a man answer?” 

I guessed that meant I was to go, so I 
went. I was pretty sure Miss Allen was 
having a fight with him. People that 
like each other do fight that way some- 
times. Milly and I had a fight once. 
She would not speak to me for a week. 
Then she said “Hello, Georgie!” and it 
was all right again. Girls are that way. 
They give in if you wait a while. 


But after a while I thought Miss Allen 
and Mr. Sullivan were having a prett 
bad fight, for she didn’t send me wit 
any more notes, and she didn’t send 
anybody else. I felt sort of sorry, because 
of the dimes for one thing, and because 
Miss Allen didn’t seem as lively as she 
had been. She seemed more as if she 
was going to settle down and some day 
be a tartar. She didn’t cry over Fritzy 
any more; she sent him to the principal 
with notes and he got licked. But she 
was fine to me—finer than ever. 

So one day after school I was going 
down to the river to skate and I passed 
Mr. Sullivan. I guess he didn’t notice 
me, but I said, “Hello, Mr. Sullivan!” 
and he turned. f 

“Why, it’s my old friend and boyhood 
chum, Georgie!” he said. “How are you, 
Georgie? How’s school?” 

“Fine,” I said, “and so’s Miss Allen.” 

He looked sober right away. 

“See here,” he said, “can you spare 
about twenty-five cents’ worth of your 
time? Come up to my office for about a 
quarter’s worth, will you? I want to talk 
business with you.” 

I guessed he meant he would give me 
twenty-five cents if I went up, so I went. 
He took me into his office and shut the 
door. 

“Sit down, George,” he said, and he 
took the chair at the opposite side of the 
table. “I’ve been wanting to have a talk 
with you for quite a while,” he said, 
tapping the table with his paper cutter. 
He pulled that last note of Miss Allen’s 
from his pocket. “What do you think 
of the school-teaching business?” he 
asked. 

All I could think of was that maybe 
he was going to offer me a job teaching 
school. I didn’t see how a boy could do 
it; but you never can tell. 

“Td rather be a lawyer,” I said. 

“Would you rather be a lawyer’s wife?” 
he asked me. 

“I couldn’t be that, I’m a boy,” I said. 

“Well, never mind,” he said, “I’m not 
going to ask you to marry me. You 
don’t think much of the school-teaching 
business, do you?” 

“I don’t want to be one,” I said. 

“Then you don’t think much of it as a 
career,” he said. “You don’t think it 
would pay a sweet, charming, lovely girl 
to take it up as a career. Mind you,” he 
said, pointing the paper cutter at me, 


“I don’t mean as a temporary career. 
I don’t mean as a fill-gap. I mean as a 
life work. What I mean is the sort of 
career that means constant study, con- 
stant work, with the intention of devoting 
a whole lifetime to teaching, of making 
teaching the great aim of life to the 
exclusion of all else.” 


DIDN’T know what he meant, but he 

seemed to wait for me to say something, 
and I was pretty sure I knew how I felt 
about anything that meant constant 
study and constant work. 

“No, sir,” I said. 

“Just so!” he said. “You wish me to 
gather from your remark, I take it, that 
in your estimation the charms of domes- 
ticity are a more fitting crown for an angel 
such as we have in mind than are the 
laurels of pedagogic success. I am glad 
you feel that way. Our opinions coincide. 
Am I right?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. I wasn’t sure what 
“coincide” meant, but I thought I’d say 
“Yes.” He seemed to want me to, and 
he was going to give me a quarter. But 
I didn’t expect what he said next. 

“You're teacher’s pet, aren’t you?” he 
asked suddenly. 

Well, I didn’t say anything. I wasn’t 
going to tell him or anybody else that | 
was teacher’s pet. 

“Your silence gives assent,” he said. 
“But I don’t need that, even. I have 
Feces as much from various sources. 

n the days when I was still a creature of 
fond hopes your teacher herself told me 
you were her pet. Now! now!” he went 
on, holding up his hand; “don’t be angry. 
She never used the exact words. It was 
natural we should speak of one who 
carried our missives of affection. She 
said you were often, in her times of trial, 
a bright spot in an irritable day. She 
said that when all others seemed pos- 
sessed of the spirits of evil, your conduct 
made life bearable. From that, having 
once been one of the spirits of evil myself. 
I gathered that you were what, in mv 
day, was called a teacher's pet. Let us 
think of the term, not as one of oppro- 
brium but as one denoting high merit. 
Are you teacher’s pet?” 

I sort of wriggled. 

“Yes, sir,” La but I didn’t like to 
say it. 

“George,” he said, holding the point 
of the paper cutter right at me, “you 
are my man! What do you want most 
of anything in the world?” 


I DIDN’T have to think long to tell him 
that. “A bobsled,” I said. “One with 
mahogany runners, varnished. Or if | 
can’t have that, one with walnut runners.” 

“ Bobsled with mahogany runners,” he 
said. “Correct! It’s yours!” 

“Mine?” I said. I couldn’t believe it. 
I thought he was fooling. 

“Yours,” he said again. “And all for 
a little work that you can do in school 
hours. Did you ever hear of Cupid?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. I knew Cupid was 
the little baby with wings that is pasted 
on valentines—not the comics. 

“I want you to be my Cupid,” said 
Mr. Sullivan. “Now, in the first place—” 

“I couldn’t be it in school,” I said. 
“I couldn’t go to school without my 
clothes on.” g 


“Now, there!” he said. “There’s one 
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suggestion already, but it may be a little 
too extreme. But it shows how quickly 
you grasp an idea. But we will drop that 
suggestion. You need not denude your- 
self, George. Do you know the principal 
of your school?” 

“He’s Professor Briggs,” I said. 

“Exactly!” said Mr. Sullivan. “And 
he has a niece. She has a teacher’s 
certificate, but she has nothing to teach. 
Professor Briggs would gladly help her 
to a position. Did he ever wale you?” 

“Hes waled Fritzy a lot of times,” I 
said. “He never waled me.” 

“George,” said Mr. Sullivan, ‘“Pro- 
fessor Briggs will never wale you. I asked 
him, and he told me he would never wale 
you. If you were ten times as bad as 
Fritzy he would not wale you. I'll bet 
you that mahogany-runnered bobsled 
against a hunk of spruce gum that you 
can’t be ten times as bad as Fritzy for 
two solid weeks.” 

“I don’t want to be,” I said. 

“You want to be teacher’s nice little 
pet, don’t you?” said Mr. Sullivan. 
“You want to be her little Georgie 
Porgie pudding and pie—. 


Georgie Porgie, 
Veacher’s pet, 

Hug her and kiss her 
And see what you get. 


That’s what you want to be. You want 
to be her itty tootsie wootsie. Why, you 
couldn’t be a real boy and act like one if 
you tried. You’re molly-coddled so much 
yuu don’t dare.” 

“I do, too, dare!” I said. “Nobody 
dast dare me.” 

“I dare you!” he said. “I double dare 
you! Coward!” 

“Tl show you!” I said. I was mad. 

“’Fraid-cat! I dare you! I double, 
treble dare you, and I bet that bobsled 
you don’t dare. Two weeks from now 
you'll be the same tootsie wootsie teacher’s 
pet. What if I was to write—” he looked 
under his desk blotter and pulled out a 
slip of paper and looked at it—“ write 
Milly Morrell that you didn’t care to be 
anything but teacher’s pet?” 

Say! I got pretty red at that, I guess. 
I don’t know how he found out about 
Milly. 

“You can go now,” he said. “I have 
a letter to write.” He took up his pen 
and dipped it in the ink. “How do you 
spell Milly? ?” he asked. “‘Isit ‘y’ or ‘ie’?” 


as \ A JHAT you want me to do?” I asked 

ina hirer I tell you! I wasn’t 
going to let a grown-up write anything 
like he said to Milly. So he told me he 
thought the spirit of manliness was dying 
out in America and that all the boys were 
getting to be milksops. He said that as 
long as he had thought he could marry 
Miss Allen he was willing to go along 
being a lawyer, but that when she had 
written that she was going to make 
teaching her life work he had decided he 
ought to do something to help the world, 
too; and he was going to try to make the 
boys strong, fearless characters, like they 
were when he was a boy, and that he was 
going to begin with me because he 
thought I had more to me. I guess he 
was right about that. I always fele I had 
more to me than some of the fellows had. 
So I told him I’d be a strong, fearless 


character, and he said he would wait a 
couple of weeks before he wrote to Milly, 
and that if I turned out to be strong and 
fearless in character he would give me 
the bobsled. 

I’m not such a fool as all that, though. 
When he went on to tell me what his idea 
of how I should be a strong, fearless 
character was I knew something was 
wrong somewhere. 

“T don’t see anything strong and fear- 
less in that,” I said. “That’s just being 
tough in school I don’t want to do it. 
If I act that way, why—why—” 

“Go ahead! Why what?” he said. 

“Well, I don’t think Milly would like 
a boy that acted that way,” I hurried 
out. “She don’t like Fritzy, because he 
tied her hair to the ink well one day, and 
she said boys like that were mean.” 

“TIl take care of Milly,” said Mr. 
Sullivan. “PIl see that she understands. 
I'l see that she don’t care.” 

“I don’t like to tease Miss Allen,” I 
said. ‘“‘She’s nice. If she was a tartar I 
wouldn’t care. Pd like to tease a tartar. 
But Miss Allen is nice.” 

“George,” he said, “she is nice. You 
hit it there. I wouldn’t have Miss Allen 
annoyed for the world. But what do you 
think of me? Am I nice?” 

“Yes,” I said, “you're nice, too.” 

“Tl be frank with you, George,” he 
said. “I want to marry Miss Allen. 
Probably you guessed that. And she 
won’t marry me. But she ought to. If 
she doesn’t she’ll keep on teaching school 
until she turns into a tartar.” 


HEN he read that last note I carried. 

He read it aloud to me, only skipping 
in places. It was from Miss Allen, of 
course, and it said that she had thought 
things over and that, while she liked him 
better than any other man in the world, 
she had decided irrevocably—I remember 
that word because Mr. Sullivan showed 
it to me so I could see it was half washed 
out by a tear drop already—not to marry 
at all, because her life work was along 
educational lines. She said she hoped to 
go far in education, and bring about new 
and better methods of teaching. She 
said the world needed it. More, she said, 
than Mr. Sullivan needed her. 

So that was what she said. And then 
Mr. Sullivan said to me: 

“Silly little thing, isn’t she? And just 
the week before she wrote this she cried 
right on this arm because school teaching 
wore her out so. She said she thought all 
boys and some girls were innate devils, 
born to drive school-teachers to the brink 
of nervous prostration. And then, what 
do you think she said, George?” 

“What?” I asked. 

“She said,” said Mr. Sullivan, “that 
she believed she could not stand it if some 
of the boys were not different. She 
mentioned you, George. She said that 
you were her balm and her only source of 
joy. How’s that for teacher’s little pet? 
She said that whenever she began to despair 
she looked at your gentle, loving face—” 

“Ah! cheese it! She didn’t say that,” 
Isaid. I felt silly. 

“Yes, she did!” he said. “She said 
she looked at your gentle, loving face and 
took new life. She said you made a 
teacher feel that the life was worth while. 
She said you were so sweet, Georgie 
Porgie.” 


Well, I was pretty red, I guess. Think 
of her telling her bea things like that 
about me! 

“She said you had all the gentle ways 
of a girl,” said Mr. Sullivan. He was 
looking at my face and he saw me get 
redder than ever. ‘‘So, come to think of 
it, I guess you won’t do for me. I can’t 
expect a girly boy to be a strong, manly 
character.” 

“Pm not a girly boy!” I said. “PI 
show her for talking like that about me!” 

“What name do you want painted on 
that bobsled?” asked Mr. Sullivan. 

I thought of “Milly,” but I was afraid 
the boys would tease me. 

“© Jay-Eye-See’,” I said, and then he 
gave me the quarter to pay for the time 
he had used, and I went down to the river 
and skated. 


DON’T know how I would have done 

what Mr. Sullivan wanted if it had not 
been for Fritzy. He was always wanting 
me to do things in school, but I never did 
them; but when I said ‘‘Let’s have some 
fun in school to-day,” he was ready in a 
minute. He seemed surprised that I 
should say it, but he was ready. 

“I know a dandy thing to do,” he said, 
“but I couldn’t do it alone because I 
didn’t have a rabbit.” 

“What is it?” I asked him. 

“You bring one of your rabbits to 
school,” he said, “and come early, and 
we'll put it in her desk.” 

“What fun will that be?” I asked. 

“Why, when teacher comes she'll open 
up the lia of her desk and the rabbit will 
hop out. She'll be scared sick. Have 
you got a black one?” 

“Yes, I’ve got a big black buck. He’s 
as wild as a rat.” 

“That’s the one. You bring him. 
Hold him under your coat so nobody can 
see him. He won't get away because all 
the doors will be shut, and when he jumps 
out we'll all yell and run to catch him. 
That'll be fun.” 

It looked as if it would, so I brought 
the rabbit and we put it in Miss Allen’s 
desk and shut the lid down, and then we 
went out and waited around and came in 
like the rest of the fellows. Miss Allen 
stood at the door to see that we didn’t 
push or shove, but I pushed Fritzy. 

“Why, Georgie!” she said, and I felt 
sort of sorry, she looked so sorry to see 
me act that way. So Fritzy pushed me 
back again and {pave him another push. 
Miss Allen just looked at me and didn’t 
say anything more. I went to my seat 
and pretty soon the tardy bell rang and 
Miss Allen went up to her desk and rang 
the attention bell, and turned around to 
open her desk to get out her Bible. She 
always read us a chapter or two before 
the opening exercises which are, first, 
singing and, second, arm exercises. She 
lifted up the lid of her desk and then she 
doned it mighty quick and gave a 
little scream. Everybody stood up. She 
had dropped the lid too quick for Buck 
Nigger—that was the abe and the 
lid caught him across the legs. He kicked 
like a mule. You could hear him kicking 
the papers in the desk. Then he got 
loose and got to the floor. He stood one 
instant, looking scared, and then he cut 
loose and went dodging lickety-split. 
Everybody laughed but the girls and Miss 
Allen. Miss Allen looked scared and the 


They forgot it was time to have Bible reading and thought it 
was time to catch rabbits. The girls all stood up on their seats 
and screamed, but all the fellows dived after Buck Nigger 
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girls all stood up on their seats and 
screamed, but all the fellows dived after 
Buck Nigger. They forgot it was time 
to have Bible reading and thought it was 
time to catch rabbits, and they shouted 
and jumped around and tried to head 
him off, but they couldn’t catch him. 
He is a slick old rabbit. 

Fritzy was the one that caught him. 
He took off his coat and threw it on top 
of Buck Nigger as he went by, and threw 
himself on top of the coat, 


“RING that rabbit here!” said Miss 

Allen, and Fritzy did. She made him 
put the rabbit in the paper basket, and 
put a chair on top of it. “Who put that 
rabbit in my desk?” she asked, and the 
way she asked it was pretty near tar- 
tarish. Nobody answered, so she thought 
it was Fritzy and she asked him. 

“No,” he said. “I didn’t do it. 
Teacher’s pet did it.” So everybody 
looked at me. I had to grin. A fellow 
can’t help it when all the girls are looking 
at him. 

“Did you?” Miss Allen asked me. 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said. So that made 
her look different. 

“ Did you mean it for a present to me?” 
she asked. 

“No, ma’am,” I said. “I wanted to 
see if it would frighten you.” 

She just looked at me, and then she 
turned around and it was quite a while 
before she turned back. Then she blew 
her nose. 

“Take your rabbit home,” she said, 
“and then come back immediately.” 

So I took the rabbit home, but I 
guessed I wouldn’t go back. I waited 
until afternoon. 

“Why didn’t you come back as I told 
you?” she asked. 

“I just didn’t want to,” I said. 

So she looked at me again in that 
funny way, and I went to my seat. 
When we did arm exercises I got even 
with Reddy Hackett. He had been 
edging over so that when he stuck out 
his arms when we said “One, two! One, 
two!” he hit me, but I never had hit him 
back. But I gave him a couple of good 
ones now. I got even, all mght! Miss 
Allen happened to see me. 

“George!” she said. “Come up here! 
Stand with your face to the wall.’ 

So I did. I stood behind her with my 


face to the wall, and there was a piece of 


chalk in the trough under the black- 
board so I drew a picture. It was a 
picture of Reddy Hackett; but I’m not a 
very good drawer and when the fellows 
laughed and Miss Allen turned around I 
guess she thought I had meant it for her. 
She took me by the arm and shook me. 

“George!” she said. ‘‘Go to the prin- 
cipal immediately and tell him every- 
thing you have done to-day. Go at once.” 

So 4 went. Iwasa little afraid of what 
might happen, but Mr. Sullivan was 
ri ht. The principal listened, and then 
told me to go back and try to be a good 
boy. So I went back and on my way down 
the aisle I pulled one of the girls’ hair. 


I gave it a good yank and it made her 
yell. I thought of several other things 
to do that afternoon and did them, and 
Miss Allen told me to stay after school. 
I hated to, but I did. 


ELL, she told me just about what 

Mr. Sullivan had told me—about 
me being the one boy she had found a 
comfort, and all that, and she kept me 
almost an hour, and told me she hoped 
I'd try to be a good boy, because a 
teacher had troubles enough, and that I 
didn’t know how a teacher’s nerves 
suffered sometimes. She had me going, 
all right. I cried and she cried, and we 
both cried, and maybe I would have let 
the old bobsled go but she ended up by 
putting her hands on my cheeks and 
kissing me on the forehead. And Fritzy, 
who had sneaked up to see if I was 
getting a waling, gave a yell. I could 
hear him going down-stairs three steps at 
a time, yelling ‘‘Teacher’s pet! Teacher’s 
pet!” and then the janitor chasing him 
out. 

So that settled it. A fellow can’t have 
teachers kissing him when the fellows are 
already yelling “Kiss her and hug her 
and see what you get” at him; so Í had 
to lick Fritzy to prove teacher had kissed 
me by force and not because I liked it. 
And Miss Allen came out just as I was 
bleeding most at the nose, and going for 
Fritzy the hardest. 

“George!” she said, awfully shocked, 
but I had had enough teachering that day. 

“Oh, go on!” I said. “I ain’t your 
George. Go and kiss your Carrol if you 
want to be kissing somebody.” 

She didn’t say another word. She just 
went away and I finished Fritzy up 
pretty good. He bawled all the’ way 

ome, anyway. So the next day I didn’t 
have Fritzy to help me. He wouldn’t 
speak to me at all. 

I didn’t know just how to begin the 


next day and I was sorry Fritzy was mad. 


at me. I pushed by Miss Allen and went 
to my seat, and when the tardy bell rang 
she went up front and stood a minute 
waiting for us to quiet down. Then she 
began to talk to us. It was a pretty sad 
sort of talk. She told us how she loved 
us all, and how she had tried to be easy 
with us and had hoped we would appre- 
ciate it, and that she still hoped we did. 
Then she told us she hoped always to be 
a teacher and that she did not want to 
be a tartar one, but that the work was 
hard and that nothing soured a teacher 
so quick as dmerateluldees, She was 
talking to all of them, but she meant me. 
I knew that. So she said there were 
always some pupils that refused to be 
good, but that there were others that 
made up for this and made a teacher’s 
life bearable. Then she said those of us 
she meant knew which of us she meant, 
and wouldn’t we try to please her? So 
she looked straight at me. Everybody 
in school turned and looked straight at 
me, and Reddy Hackett whispered 
“Georgie Porgie, teacher’s pet!” and I 
knew Fritzy had told him Miss Allen had 
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kissed me. So there wasn’t but one thing 
for me to do, and I screwed up my face 
and stuck out my tongue at her. 

She stood just as she was, with the 
Bible in one hand, looking at me, and 
then she went to her desk very quickly 
and dropped into her chair and put her 
arms on the desk lid and her head in her 
arms, and I guess she cried. I felt awful 
mean. The girls looked scared, but some 
of the fellows giggled. She kept her 
head down a long while, and we began 
pushing each other and having some fun 
while we had a chance, and presently she 
raised her head. She looked mighty tired 
and sort of sick. She put her elbows on 
her desk and her head in her hands and 
sat that way a while, and then she opened 
the desk and began to write a note. I 
was just giving Reddy Hackett a whack 
with my geography when she said 
“George!” 

“Yes, ma’am?” I said. I didn’t care 
what she was going to say. The fellows 
knew I wasn’t teacher’s pet any more. 

“Come here, please,” she said, and I 
went. 

“Will you please take this note to Mr. 
Sullivan?” she said. 

That was a fooler for me. I thought 
it was a note to the principal, or maybe 
to my father. I waited until she sealed 
it and addressed it, and then I took it to 
Mr. Sullivan. He was in his office, and 
when he had read it he gave a loud whoop 
and jumped up and took me under the 
arms and danced all around the room 
with me. I felt pretty silly, with a grown 
man acting that way. 


But let me tell you one thing. Don’t 
you ever try to help a man until you 
see what the other teacher is going to be 
like. Miss Briggs is a real tartar. She 
came at the end of that week, because 
Miss Allen had to quit to get ready for 
the wedding, and she’s the principal’s 
niece and he wales us for whispering or 
passing a note or anything. She has a 
pull with him, because she’s his niece. 
But Mr. Sullivan is a faker, all right. 
I got the bobsled, and she’s a dandy. but 
he never did a thing to make it all right 
with Milly. Maybe she’ll work round 
all right after while, but when she heard 
that Miss Allen was going to quit because 
she couldn’t handle the boys, she stopped 
one day and turned around to me, and 


. She said: 


“I think you’re a mean, mean thing! 
And I won't ever, ever have anything to 
do with you! And I won’t say another 
word to you as long as I live!” 

Ain’t girls funny? If I was a girl and 
had a beau, and a teacher was kissing him 
all the time I’d be glad if that teacher 
went. I wouldn’t be sore. And Miss 
Allen isn’t sore. Only she is Mrs. Sullivan 
now. When she passes me she speaks 
real pleasantly to me. So the one that 
ought to be mad at me ain’t, and the one 
that ought not to be, is. Gee! I wish I 
didn’t have to marry one. But I suppose 
I’ve got to. Nobody seems to marry 
anything else. 


“‘Swatty,”’ the next story in this series, relates the thrilling adventures of two boys 
caught in a Mississippi River flood. Beautifully illustrated by F. E. Schoonover 
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AIRBORN had found it diff- 

cult to reach the decision em- 

bodied in the statement he had 

just dictated to his stenogra- 

pher. He had been thinking 
about it ever since Congress convened 
in December. His mood at most times 
was one of resentment at men and events 
that were pressing him to do a thing 
he did not wish to do, or was not cer- 
tain he wished to do, and it was made 
more poignant by the fact that most men 
did not understand why he did not wish 
to do it; could not, indeed, conceive why 
any man should not wish to do it. They 
thought only in sequences of personal 
interest, as related to the political field 
alone; the only ambition they could 
understand was that which led to the 
payroll and the job. 

his osition, therefore, was one in which 
any other politician would have delighted, 
and events were so explicitly conspiring 
to present to him as a duty the one course 
which they could appreciate that, after 
his resentment, in a kind of despair, he 
said he would supinely trust himself to 
those events, in a kind of fatalistic phi- 
losophy which the nervous, meditative, 
modern mode was breeding in him. 

And then Stagg had come on to Wash- 
ington, and he had almost yielded to the 
importunities, the cajoleries, the demands, 
finally the positive orders of that strong- 
willed assertive boss. Stagg was not a 
man of uncertainty; he was not given to 
analysis, save of the self-interest of other 
men; he knew what he wanted, always, 
and he got it. Fairborn, nevertheless, 
had sent Stagg away without a definite 
answer; he had felt a new strength in 
the fact, and for a day or two, a new 
relief. But the night before Stagg had 
called him on the long distance telephone 
and told him that the party imperatively 
demanded it; that there was no other 
candidate on whom the factions could 
unite, that there was not another who 
could be elected in November even if they 
were to unite, and that on him alone the 
fate of the party rested. With him, 
Stagg said, they could win. Stagg’s last 
words had been in his mind all night: 

“You can’t afford to decline the gover- 
norship of your state; no man can, and 
you know it.” 

He had arisen that morning with the 
words confronting him like a penal sen- 
tence—and the primary lists to close in two 
days! Then, powerless, he had come to 
his decision, convinced partly by the im- 
placable persistence of events, partly by 
the old feeling, inherent in his race, that 
duty always lies along the path of reluc- 
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tance toward the undesired. The final 
draft of bitterness was in the statements 
he had read that morning in the latest 
newspapers from home to the effect that 
he was coy, and only simulating his reluc- 
tance and distaste; and that in the end, 
inevitably, he would accept the nomina- 
tion. 


ND so he had; or so at least, that after- 
noon he had decided to do. He had 
just dictated to his stenographer a state- 
ment in which he had reviewed the events 
and the conditions at home; and if, in 
doing so, he had yielded to the tempta- 
tion to speak in some echo of the old 
ringing tone of the days when he had more 
illusions and higher enthusiasms, he had 
tried to make so simple and so sincere 
that it could not be doubted the expres- 
sion of his reluctance and lack of desire, 
before he concluded those periods in 
which he permitted his name to go into 
the primary lists. 

His stenographer had closed her book 
when Westlake entered the stately, cheer- 
ful, sunny room. Fairborn, standing 
at the window and looking out across 
the parterres toward the Library and the 
dome of the Capitol soaring above the 
foliage, already of a summer green on 
this May afternoon, did not turn at the 
entrance of his secretary, and Westlake 
glanced at the stenographer before he 
spoke, receiving from ker eyes and lifted 
brows a signal that the conjecture she had 
read in his glance was correct. Westlake 
looked at the man he had served so long, 
and of whom he was so unselfishly fond 
that he shared the unhappiness he knew 
to be the cause of the weary droop of the 
big shoulders in that gray coat. The 
attitude told eloquently the meaning of 
the decision; elase and final and defin- 
itive abandonment of an ambition in 
fields far removed from politics; the 
passing indeed of a beautiful dream. It 
was a moment on which he hesitated to 
intrude, and he waited, finding it hard, 
at last, to break it with the announcement, 
“The reporters are here, Mr. Fair- 
born.” 

The congressman turned, and nodded 
to the stenographer, who went out. 
Fairborn stood an instant looking at 
Westlake, then, sitting on the edge of 
his desk, he said: 

“Well, I’ve just given Miss Poole my 
decision. I’ve got to run.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Westlake simply. 
His sympathy and understanding were 
good to Fairborn, and yet it was a moment 
in which he felt the need of support so 
deeply that he was moved to argue the 


oint, to try to justify himself, to make 
Westlake see how inevitable it was. 

“I couldn’t get out of it,” he began. 
“You see that, don’t you?” 

Westlake did not reply at once. 

“It seems to be my fate,” Fairborn 
went on. “I tried to evade it, but it 
was no use.” He clasped his hands about 
one knee. “No use,” he repeated, and 
gazed away. “Well, there goes the other 
thing: Europe, and rest, the work I wanted 
to do, and might have done, and—” 

“Should have done,” said Westlake, as 
if to fill out an ellipsis. 

“Are you sure?” demanded Fairborn, 
turning suddenly to him with that quick 
decisive motion of the head which West- 
lake had seen grow gray in sacrifice for 
the people. 


ES, I’m sure. Why shouldn’t I be? 

I know what you want to do; and 
that’s what you ought todo. Anybody 
can be a congressman, anybody can be a 
governor—and you know what politics does 
to a man in the end.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, you know. You see the wrecks 
lying all about.” 

“But think of all these telegrams—” 
Fairborn picked up, rustled, and dropped 
back upon the desk, a sheaf of them. 

“From a lot of job hunters,” said West- 
lake. “Every little political hack, every 
little local boss and heeler, every fellow 
that wants to be sheriff, or recorder of 
his county, every chap that wants to be 
mayor or constable of his town, thinks that 
he—with you on the ticket and he on 
your coat tails—can swing into an office.” 

“Well, but the people, the people back 
home; the politicians know steed wishes, 
anyway, and act on them even when 
they don’t respect them.” 

“The people!” said Westlake with a 
smile said, for a young man who avowed 
himself a democrat, too near an approach 
to contempt. “They'll drop vou as quickly 
as the politicians will. I didn’t want to 
see vou hang on that long.” ~- 

“But,” said Fairborn, in the fear al- 
ways lurking in the politician’s heart, 
“don’t you think I can be elected?” 

“Oh, in the end, I mean. You're cer- 
tain of election now. That’s just the 
trouble. If I thought you’d be beaten, 
it wouldn’t be so bad. You’d be out of 
it then, and I’ve been afraid you’d never 
get out till you’re licked out. And I 
wouldn’t like to see you beaten.” 

Fairborn winced at the word with a 
politician’s superstition, thought a mo~- 
ment, and then, straightening up with a 
brisk movement, said: 
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“Well, the die’s cast. When Miss 
Poole runs off that statement, look it 
over and bring it in. Then tell the 
newspaper men to come back for it at 
five o’clock.” He had seated himself at 
his desk, put on his glasses, and was 
assorting his letters. He looked at his 
watch. “I ought to go over to the 
House a while. Anyone else out there?” 

“Yes, an old chap; looks like a special 
pension ‘case of the Mexican war.” 

“Give his name?” 

“MacNeal. He said he wanted to see 
you privately. He either wants to tell 
you about his services in the battle of 
Buena Vista, or to put the stinger on— 


one or the other.” 
“MacNeal?” said Fairborn. ‘What 


does he look like?” 

“He looks like the winter of 1837; 
white hair, a long, thin white face, a yel- 
low mustache, and a scar—” 

“Why!” exclaimed Fairborn. “Tell 
him to come in! It’s old Governor 
MacNeal!” 

“Governor of what?” 

“Of what? Why, don’t you know the 
history of the leading characters of your 
own state?” 

“Only of those who became Presidents, 
or—made them.” 

“Why, Frank, when I was young Gov- 


“If nominated I will not accept, and if elected I will not serve! 


ernor MacNeal was a kind of hero, an 
ideal, to me! He was my leader.” 

He sprang up, hurried past Westlake 
to the door, strode across the room and 
seized the hand the old man lifted from 
the cane between his knees and cried: 

“Why, Governor MacNeal, I’m mighty 
glad to see you! Come right in!” 


WHEN the old gentleman was seated 
in the private office, he suggested to 
Fairborn certain contrasts that affected 
him profoundly. The young congress- 
man sat there looking at the figure before 
him, a figure with the sort of dimness age 
brings on. The dark garments, which 
would have gone unnoticed for age or 
style in the mid-western county-seat 
=a the old man had his home, here 
in Washington, and to a man accustomed 
to the life of the capital, and of the me- 
tropolis only six hours away, were 
suggestive of a ‘meagerness, threadbare 
and worn; they were a kind of study in 
deprivation, not extreme perhaps, but 
barren nevertheless. They had been 
fashioned for his frame, if indeed they 
had ever been intended to fit it, when 
it was fuller than it now was, and the 
impression that it had shrunk was helped 
on by the collar that stood out from the 
thin neck, and scorned to touch it, save 


at that spot in the wrinkled throat which 
the old governor had nicked his skin with 
his razor that morning, and the discolora- 
tion of the collar’s worn and frayed edge 
showed it had all day been exacerbating 
that trifling but somehow significant 
wound. The narrow black cravat was 
knotted in the way that had possessed 
originally, as Fairborn remembered, a’ 
certain distinction, but the style, once 
adopted, the old politician had never 
changed, as if there were in life questions 
he had settled finally and for all time, 
just as he had fixed the manner of parting 
his hair. 

The old blue eyes were turned on him 
almost tenderly, and Fairborn had gone 
back to the earlier days, in the recollection 
of how they had flashed in the first cam- 
paign speech he had ever heard the old 
man make—when was it?—in the Hayes- 
Tilden campaign? It was at a time when 
the memories of the great war were alive 
and poignant, and its hatreds so far from 
being spent or even diminished that they 
served as fuel for bitter campaigns. He 
could recall how the long scar across 
MacNeal’s forehead, giving him, in mo- 
ments of intensity, a sinister expression, 
had been eloquent of tragic and courageous 
deeds. MacNeal had Best scarred by a 
saber stroke at Trevellian Station, and the 


Do you understand?” 
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A shadow, a haze, of confused regret, passed over the 
old face, the face on which life had written so much 


deed had proved not so evil in its results 
on his fortunes as its intent had been. 

There was a faint smile on the old man’s 
lips that wrinkled into his long sunken 
cheeks just then, as Fairborn asked gen- 
erally about all the folks back in Maco- 
chee, and then began more particular 
inquiries as to individuals. 

“Harkness, eh?” said the old man, 
repeating the name. “Oh, he’s well, or 
was, when last I saw him. I don’t know 
just what he’s doing now; after he served 
his second term in the legislature he 
engaged in the insurance business; he 
has made a living at it, I apprehend.” 

“And my old hone Blakely?” 

“Blakely gave up his practice, of 
course, when he became postmaster, and 
at the conclusion of his term, he went 
to the city and began the practice there. 
But he came back not long ago; his wife, 


he gave me to understand, did not like 
it there. He—now? Well, he has opened 
an office in Macochee.” 

“And Hez Winterhof?” 

“He served several terms as county 
clerk, then he was treasurer, and once 
auditor. He is now a deputy sheriff, I 


believe. 

“And Martin? Poor old fellow! He 
was a captain in my regiment; he went 
West, to Kansas. Trie to get into pol- 
itics out there, too, I was told, but some- 
how didn’t make it pay. He was a 
worthy fellow, too, and a good party man, 
and very kind to his family. His wife 
was a sister of Judge Jeremiah Pratt.” 

“And what became of Sperry?” 

“Well, what he had saved while in office 
he invested in a cement company, and 
lost. I fancy his experience in public 
life had a tendency to unfit him for his 


old occupation; he seemed to decline, 
to—ah—as I may say, fade, after that. 
And Jennings. You knew him of course?” 

“Yes, he was here, served two terms 
in Congress with me.” 

“Well, he was a bright man, but in 
his district there was an old precedent, 
according to which, under an arrangement 
entirely and necessarily tacit, two terms 
were to suffice. When Jennings was nom- 
inated the first time he was particularly 
emphatic in his insistence on this limita- 
tion. After his second term, however, his 
practice gone, he himself in debt, his 
family growing up, and, naturally” —the 
old man gave a tolerant wave of his thin 
hand-—“fond of Washington life, he was 
moved to seek a third nomination.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“The contest was bitter, and Jennings 
was defeated. He moved away to Chi- 
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cago, and I fost sight of him. Indeed,” 
said the old governor, lifting his hand and 
pressing it to his brow, “I seem to know 
scarcely any of the men who are before 
the Sublic to-day in our state.” 


SHADOW, a haze, of tonfused regret, 

passed over the old face, the face on 
which life had written so much of effort, 
of strain, of the promise of achievement, 
and then, as on an old palimpsest, traced 
a later tale of disappointment, of failure 
and defeat. He mused a moment on the 
change and on the high events that had 
gone before the change; his lip trembled, 
and he raised a thin, blue-veined hand 
and touched his mouth with the tips of 
the long fingers, and a smile came to his 
features, a smile of a tenderness that was 
almost fatherly, and had a real appeal 
for Fairborn. 

“But there is Knapp. You remember 
Knapp?” 

“Henry Knapp? 
Fairborn. 

“Knapp has done excellently. Knapp, 
you know, was one of my boys.” 

The ex-governor looked up with a smile 
of pride and satisfaction, a smile of anima- 
tion even, as he talked on, as his memory 
bore him back to the happy, busy, teem- 
ing past, when life and ambition had 
pulsed and swelled. He leaned forward, 
almost eagerly, crossing his thin hands on 
his cane. 

“I found Knapp over in Preble 

County, in my first term as governor. 
He had a little business, but was not 
succeeding in any large way. I liked 
him from the first; he had been a 
delegate to the convention, and he 
came up to recommend for appoint- 
ment Jim Badger, who was at the 
head of the organization in his dis- 
trict. As he sat there talking to 
me, urging Badger’s ualifications—I 
knew Jim, intrinsically, much better 
than he did—I studied him; and I 
liked him more and more. I inquired 
about his past, about his family, 
about his parents—it was something 
of a surprise to him—and I saw that 
he was the kind of man I wanted. 
He was urging me to appoint Badger 
to the position of insurance commis- 
sioner.” 

The old man paused an instant, 
and the strange smile, that had its 
pathos for Fairborn, played on his 
face; he was lost again in that past 
of power, of potency, living once more 
in the glories of a vanished dream. 
And then he gave a little chuckle, 
as he said: 

“I appointed Knapp.” f 

He paused again, to experience 
once more in this retrospect the 
secret pleasure he had taken at the 
time in the confusion he had wrought 
in the plans of the politicians. There 
had been a Scotch wisdom in it, per- 
haps a little Scotch perversity too. 

“No one,” he went on, ‘was more 
surprised than Knapp himself, not 
even Badger. He, of course, was 
angry with Knapp, mad as the devil, 
indeed, though Knapp had been 
entirely true to him. Badger was 
always against me after that.” 

“So that was the beginning of 
his opposition?” asked Fairborn. 

“Yes, and it was an opposition that 


Very well,” said 


proved expensive to me. But Knapp was 
always a comfort; he proved a tower of 
strength. He was a good man in his 
office; he made the position tell in many 


ways. He was a good man, too, in a con- 
vention. I never regretted his appoint- 
ment. But he did not, after all, care for 


politics, and he retired. He has been very 
successful in business. Yes, he was one 
of my boys, and I have reason to be proud 
of him. Not all my boys, Mr. Fairborn, 
turned out so badly, they were not all 
such failures.” 

He permitted himself for a moment to 
relish his small satisfaction, and then 
looking up at Fairborn, with a little smile 
trembling on his lips, almost timidly 
he said: 

“And you, Mr. Fairborn, you—I used 
to look on as one of my boys.” 

Fairborn responded instantly, leaning 

forward in his eager, emphatic, energetic 
way: 
“And so I was, Governor. Why, you 
were the first one to arouse my ambitions. 
Do you remember the time you came up 
to Fountain and spoke there ın the Hayes- 
Tilden campaign? You stayed at my 
father’s house. I can never forget that 
speech. You became an ideal to me.” 

The old politician glowed under his 
flattery, though it was not all flattery, 
and he showed his appreciation by inclin- 
ing his head with a gravity that had a 
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His white old face was somehow younger, 


and a little smile played about his lips 
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touch of the dignity he had worn in his 
days of power. 

“ And,” Fairborn went on, “I trust I 
have not wholly disappointed you?” 

“Ah, my dear boy,” said the former 
governor, reaching forth a hand and rest- 
ing it on Fairborn’s arm, “you have been 
a source of pride to me. It is worth much 
to me to reflect that I, perhaps, had some 
slight influence in shaping those principles 
which have guided you, those principles 
yoù have so well upheld and advanced 
in your political career.” 


[E DID not seem worth while to Fair- 
born to undertake an explanation of 
how those principles had been restated 
and reapplied to changing conditions, or 
how they would have to be restated and 
reapplied again and again before they 
would save the Republic and devote it to 
that liberty for which the old man before 
him had fought in his early career. It 
was not only unnecessary, it was impos- 
sible; the ex-governor would not, could 
not, have understood. Fairborn knew 
that in the case of Governor MacNeal, as 
in that of so many other public men, there 
had come a time when growth had been 
attained, and that, thereafter, his career 
had been a mere lingering on a scene in 
which he was superfluous. This fatal 
eriod, he imagined, rather than calcu- 
ated with nicety, had come to Governor 
MacNeal at some mysterious hour 
when he was in the office of chief . 
executive of his state, just when no 
one could say; it had come on him 
secretly and stealthily, and—his 
work was done. 

Fairborn recalled his career, which 
he knew so perfectly, in its earlier 
phases at least, his young ardor in the 
cause of Abolition, his courageous 
service in the great war—he had com- 
manded a regiment and had been 
breveted a brigadier—the large share 
he had borne in the work of recon- 
struction, crude and mistaken and 
cruel as much of it was. He had 
served in Congress, he had come to 
be the leader of his party in the 
state and gained the governorship, 
and then, somehow, for some strange, 
mysterious, inexplicable reason, just 
when men had expected him to go on 
and up, he had paused. 

It began, to outward appearance, 
with his defeat for the senatorship, 
and then defeat followed defeat. He 
had been so long in politics that he 
had no law practice, though he made 
a pretense, or an effort that was per- 
haps unconsciously a pretense, to 
return to the law; he opened an 
office, and he had a few cases, but 
nevertheless he always had an eye 
open for some public post. He was 
unsuccessful as candidate for Con- 
gress; whenever the senatorship was 
vacant, his name was mentioned, and 
he would go to the capital, and main- 
tain headquarters in some hotel; men 
called him “old MacNeal,” refused 
to consider his claims seriously, and 
there was, as Fairborn recalled the 
fact, just as there was in the ancient 
figure before him at that moment, a 
pathos in his struggle to retain the 
dignity, the honor of the earlier years 
of influence and of usefulness. Then 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The Lesson of a Failure 


NE of the most regrettable fea- 

tures of this theatrical season 

(a season which was as hard 

for the theater as for other 

arts and industries), was the 
bankruptcy of Liebler and Company, a 
firm of which pea T Tyler was e 
managing director. yler is not 
himself in any sense a eei artist, 
like David Belasco or Henry Miller, 
but he has always appreciated and cham- 
pioned the best things of the stage, 
championed them in the most practical 
fashion, too,—by exhibiting them to the 
public. Often he has been reckless in 
his idealism; but it was idealism, and it 
commanded our respect and gratitude. 
He was the manager who brought us 
Duse and Mrs. Campbell and Cyril 
Maude and Simone and “General John 
Regan,” who produced Zangwill’s “Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto,” who mounted 
“Pomander Walk,” “The Garden of 
Allah,” “Disraeli,” and “Joseph and his 
Brethren.” 

Mr. Tyler has made fortunes, and lost 
them; made them with plays that were 
huge successes, and lost them through 

lays that were almost invariably credita- 
Ble failures, failures which were sometimes 
the result of hasty preparation or poor 
stage management (for, like so many 
Americans, Mr. Tyler tried to do too 
much), but never the result of vicious 
taste or low ideals. Mr. Tyler may truly 
take to himself the comfort of Lowell’s 
famous words, “ Not failure but low aim is 
crime.” 


HE immediate causes of the troubles 
which beset his firm this winter are a 
case in point. His first failure of the 
season was “The Highway of Life,” by 
Louis N. Parker, a dramatization of 
“David Copperfield.” If anybody could 
dramatize nicked for this generation, 
it would be Parker—but he proved unequal 
to the task. For Nazimova, MacDonald 
Hastings, the promising author of that 
interesting and unusual play, “The New 
Sin,” was asked to write the vehicle. 
That, too, failed. Mrs. Pat Campbell 
in Shaw's “‘ Pygmalion”—a brilliant per- 
former in a brilliant play—did not attract 
so many people in New York as had been 
expected, the silly public refusing to over- 
look Mrs. Campbell’s maturity of years 
in favor of her maturity of art. No doubt, 
if Billie Burke had floundered and sim- 
ered through the rôle, they would have 
been enraptured! 

Then Mr. Tyler, living up to a contract 
made before the war depression, was forced 
to bring over Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry 
in a Shakespearean repertoire, when 
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neither was this the season for Shake- 
speare nor she an actress yet ripe enough 
in skill to charm any but her “home 
folks” in London. Finally, came the 
massive production of Edward Sheldon’s 
spectacular fairy play, “The Garden of 
Paradise’—designed as a successor to 
the previous spectacles, “The Garden of 
Allah” and “ Joseph and His Brethren’’— 
which cost fifty thousand dollars before 
the curtain was raised. This, too, failed 
to attract the public, and Mr. Tyler was 
forced into bankruptcy. 

The charge of poor judgment may be 
brought against him on this count, but 
not the charge of low aim or vicious 
taste. He has been one of our leading 
managers in the truest sense of the word, 
and his present misfortune is chiefly a 
sign of the useless, criminal waste which 
our American system of competitive 
theatrical management (in reality a vast 
gamble) entails. 


ae a Garden of Paradise,” though it 
was classed by Broadway as a failure, 
was in many ways the exact opposite, 
and it seems incredible that so marvel- 
ously lovely a production will not again 
see the light under more favorable condi- 
tions. This production presented so many 
features of novelty (novel for us in New 
York, that is), and taught so many les- 
sons about the “new” stagecraft—both 
what it is, and what it isn’t—that it 
deserves detailed attention. 

The play was made by Mr. Sheldon 
from Hans Christian Andersen’s story, 
“The Little Mermaid.” You remember 
her sad story—how she fell in love with a 
mortal, and could only achieve Paradise 
if he loved her in return; but he loved 
another, and she sacrificed herself to make 
him happy with this other, and so won 
immortality after all. It is a sweet, 
tender, wistful allegory, and though An- 
dersen is a writer who constantly sug- 
gests lovely pictures (as in the Bilderbuch 
ohne Bilder), his charm here, as else- 
where, is in reality intimate, delicate. 

If“ The Little Mermaid” is to be turned 
into a spectacular play, some element 
must be supplied by the dramatist to 
comport with the size of the scenery. 
You can make a spectacular production of 
Shakespeare, because the characters, the 
speech, the dramatic situations, are on a 
grand scale. It would require a consider- 
able scenic designer to dwarf the passion 
of Lear upon the blasted heath! You 
can often make a spectacular production 
of the crudest melodrama, because a 
violent situation, a moment of physical 
peril, say, will always give an audience 
the necessary thrill to lift them up into 


the sense of largeness required by the 
big canvas. But Hans Christian Ander- 
sen painted miniatures, not frescoes, so 
Mr. Sheldon’s task was surely to supply 
the lacking element of bigness—not an 
easy task, with the sweet little story 
already there before him, in all its cameo 
perfection! 


HE DID not do it, and therein lay the 
real cause for the failure of “The 
Garden of Paradise.” Perhaps it could 
not be done without the aid of music. 
Humperdinck, let us say, or Ravel, could 
supply with their orchestra the leaven 
to raise the miniature into a fresco. 
“Hansel und Gretel” as a play could not 
stand spectacular treatment, either, but 
as an opera will carry all the scenery you 
can give it. Were Mr. Sheldon more of a 
poet (his idea of poetry being a rather 


inflated rhetoric), and had his cast been | 


better actors, with more sonorous voices 
and a larger, freer style, “The Garden of 
Paradise” would have come nearer suc- 
cess. If it is revived, the poetic touch and 
the ample, romantic acting must be given 
to it. But even so it will hardly reach the 
measure of Urban’s scenery, it will not be 
in the key of the stage pictures. It will be 
a play for the intimate theater, rather 
than for spectacle. 

Right here, then, is the first lesson to 
our stage of this costly, beautiful failure. 
The new theatrical art is not a matter of 
scenery alone; the new scenery is no more 
able than the old to carry a play on its own 
shoulders, or to reconcile the inharmonious. 
Nobody goes to the new theater, any more 
than to the old, to see pictures primarily; 
they go first of all to hear the play, and the 
scenery must exist for that play, not vice 
versa. 

“The Garden of Paradise” was mounted 
at a cost of fifty thousand dollars, in nine 
stage sets designed by Joseph Urban of 
Vienna, more recently the scenic artist at 
the Boston Opera House. It was mounted, 
in spite of the drawbacks of a stage but 
poorly equipped for the new scenic art, in 
a style t that showed us with astonishing 
and smashing force how infinitely far 
ahead of ours is the Continental theater. 

With the exception of Livingston 
Platt’ s production of “Antony and Cleo- 
patra” for Miss Anglin last year, which 
never reached New York (it was described 
in this magazine, however), the American 
theater, outside of the Boston Opera 
House, never saw any production in the 
slightest degree comparable with “The 
Garden of Paradise,” nothing so sug- 
gestive, so lovely in design, so marvelous 
in color. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Whose work in the “Garden of Paradise” was interesting and intelligent, as it always is 


Making Up “The Record” 


By LOUIS GRAVES 


ERRY WATSON had made a 

pile of money. An idle conver- 

sation in a cheap restaurant in 

Seattle, a faint recollection of the 

lie of the land in a certain corner 
of Alaska. a crazy impulse, a plunge with 
his last few hundred dollars—and after- 
ward the gold, great nuggets that kept on 
coming. 

Just before dusk he sat in his dingy, 
faded room in an old-fashioned house in 
New York, with a letter before him. The 
handwriting brought vividly to mind the 

icture of a square white house surrounded 
by a green lawn, with honeysuckle trailing 
over the front porch, and a magnolia tree 
shading the dining-room window. Al- 
ways, when he got one of his aunt’s 
letters, Jerry felt a twinge of conscience, 
for it reminded him of how she had 
loved him and fed him and clothed him 
and sent him to school—and how he had 
gone wandering off and almost forgotten 
her. In what he read now there was a 
note of plaintiveness, a kind of indecision, 
that did not fit in with his memory of the 
aunt of his childhood. She wrote: 


I don’t know what to do about the paper. 
Since your uncle died it hasn’t been doing very 
well. You remember how set he was on run- 
ning it in his own way, not paying any attention 
to what advertisers wanted, and saying what 
he pleased about everything and everybody. 
It looks as if his methods were old-fashioned, 
for they don’t seem to pay, and the other 
paper, the new one, is going ahead. Mr. 
Williams, though, and the boys at the office 
are set on sticking to the old way. 

Johnnie Webster lent us some money on a 
fourth of the stock. He’s done splendidly— 
president of a bank already. And I mustn’t 
keep calling him Johnnie; he’s grown up now 
and quite dignified. I thought it was mighty 
good of him to help us out, seeing that the 
“Record” is not doing well. And he doesn’t 
seem to care whether he’s paid or not. He 
just says the paper must be “rejuvenated,” 
but he’s never made any suggestions about 
changing it so it will earn something, and he 
lets us run it the way we please. 

He’s offered to make me another loan and 
says I can just give him some more of the 
stock as security, as a matter of form, and 
pay him back when the “Record” has better 
luck. 

I do wish you could tell me what to do, 
Jerry dear. T know people always said you 
didn’t have any “system” and “business 
sense.” But I suppose that you must have 
learned something in all your travels, and if 
you can give me any advice, please do so. 


Jerry laughed aloud as he read these 
last lines. Yes, he had been a good-for- 
nothing sort of brat. And he remem- 
bered that Webster boy too, with his 
fat pink cheeks, a proper, just-so creature, 
even as a youngster, who always brought 
a neat little lunch-basket to school and 
sat off in a corner and ate buns and 
laughed at his playmates who had none. 
Somehow Jerry did not like to think of 
Webster as Mrs. Dale’s friend in need. 

In fact, the undesirability of it so im- 
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pen him that he left the house, made 
is way to the nearest telegraph office, 
and sent a message to his aunt. 


H WAS a blustery October day when 
he dropped off the train at Northfield. 
Two or three shivering hack drivers 
clamored for his patronage, and presently 
he was riding along a neatly paved street 
and looking out wide-eyed upon the 
changed aspect of the town he had left 
eighteen years before. 

Northħeld is one of those places that 
stagnated for about thirty years after the 
Civil War, and took a new lease on life 
in the nineties. Somebody built a mill, 
and then somebody else built another 
one. A year or so later the town suddenly 
found out—after the options on river land 
had been bought up by New York 
capital—that millions of dollars’ worth of 
water power had been running to waste 
in the Tuskaw River, two miles away. 
The power was harnessed and Northfield 
became the first manufacturing city in 
the state. Asphalt pavements were laid, 
street car lines were extended. Andrew 
Carnegie gave a library, and the women 
deserted Browning for Shaw and Ibsen 
and Maeterlinck. 

After the hugs and kisses of a joyful 
greeting, Jerry’s aunt started in to tell 
him a thousand details of the change: 
how the population had grown from 
fifteen to sixty thousand, and automobiles 
had come in, and the men had taken 
to dressing for dinner in their own homes, 
and many other such things. Jerry de- 
cided that about the only thing left that 
retained any of the leisurely, go-as-you- 
please character of the old Northfield was 
the “Morning Record.” 

The next morning Mr. John C. Webster 
looked up from his newspaper as he sat 
in his office in the rear of the Jackson 
County National Bank and saw a 
stranger standing in the doorway. The 
stranger had on a gray suit that looked 
baggy and worn, as if the owner was deter- 
mined to get the maximum use out of it. 
He held a dilapidated felt hat in his hand; 
on his face was a pleasant, friendly smile. 

“You don’t know me?” he said in 
reply to the puzzled expression of the 
bank president. 

“Why, if it isn’t Jerry Watson!” Mr. 
Webster got up from his chair, walked 
around the table and grasped the visitor’s 
hand. In that moment Jerry got the 
impression that his one-time schoolfellow 
had matured too rapidly in certain direc- 
tions: along with being prematurely a 
bank president and a deacon, he was 
prematurely bald, prematurely smug, 
and he had a premature paunch. His 
manner was cordial. 

“Ive come to talk over the ‘Record’ 
matter with you,” Jerry said, when they 
had disposed of the introductory com- 
monplaces. “Aunt Jennie tells me you’ve 
been kind enough to advise her.” 


“Ah, yes, you know how fond of your 
aunt we all are, here in Northfield.” Mr. 
Webster held his hands together and 
beamed graciously. He proceeded then 
to tell of the difficult position that the 
“Record” was in. Really, he feared he 
had been foolhardy to loan on such 
security, but he wanted to do all he 
could to help Mrs. Dale. 

jery listened without interruption 
till the banker paused, when he said: 

“It does seem a pity, doesn’t it? The 
‘Record’ is an old paper and has a fine 
reputation in the community.” And 
then he asked, deferentially, “That ought 
to be worth a good deal, oughtn’t it?’ 

“Yes, that’s true, it ought,” the other as- 
sented; “but it doesn’t go far without the 
right kind of type and presses and journal- 
istic talent, ane they are expensive.” 

“Aunt Jennie told me you loaned her 
something on a fourth of. the stock. It 
was very good of you to help her out— 
with the paper losing money, too.” 

“Not at all,” protested Webster, “I 
was only too glad to be of service.” 

“The‘ Record’ needs some ready money, 
from all I can hear.” Jerry paused and 
gazed out of the window, while Webster 
looked at him with shrewd, confident 
eyes. Facing the banker again, Jerry 
continued: “You know so much more 
about business than Aunt Jennie and 
myself, John. I’m glad she has had the 
advice of a practical man like you. She 
wants me to help her build up the paper, 
and I told her I thought the best thing 
was to take advantage of your kind offer 
to let her have another loan.” 


EBSTER’S eyes glittered, but his 

voice did not betray any eagerness. 
It was arranged, after a little discussion, 
that he should lend Jerry, as Mrs. Dale’s 
trustee, four thousand dollars, taking the 
stock as security. The four thousand 
dollars was to go mostly into salaries for 
trained men; and soon, Jerry said hope- 
fully, he thought the “Record” would 
improve so much that he could pay back 
the debt out of earnings. ` 

After he had started toward the door 
he turned and suggested, hesitatingly: 

“Tm afraid the equipment is not very 
po The presses will do for a while, 

ut they tell me they need two or three 
linotype machines and some new type. 
Do you think we might get them on 
credit, and give a mortgage on them?” 

The banker wrinkled his brow and 
puckered up his lips to indicate heavy 
thought. 

“PI tell you what PI do!” he ex- 
claimed, as if seized by a sudden generous 
impulse. “I think can manage to 
borrow the money, and PII lend it to you 
and, as you say, a mortgage on the 
equipment will be the security. I am 
willing to risk that.” 

“Its very good of you,” said Jerry. 
“I know Aunt Jennie will appreciate it.” 
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By keeping his eyes and ears open he managed to get a good prelimi- 
nary grasp of the financial and political alliances of the leading citizens 


When the visitor had left, Webster’s 
secretary outside was surprised to hear 
the banker laugh aloud. He was laugh- 
ing at the thought of how far that four 
thousand dollars of working capital 
would go with Jerry Watson as manager 
of the “Record.” A few minutes later 
the bank president was in conference 
with two of the leaders in Northfield’s 
financial younger set. 

“Just what we've needed a long time,” 
they said, “a paper with an established 
standing, like the ‘Record’.” At luncheon 
they drank to the health of “our new 
friend and benefactor, Mr. Jeremiah 
Watson.” 

At the newspaper office Jerry found 
only the advertising department on hand 
at this time in the morning. The adver- 
tising department consisted of one man 
with a bald head and spectacles, who sat 
behind a counter on the ground floor and 
dozed. Jerry walked on up the narrow 
dark stairs, and pushed open a door 
bearing the sign, “ Editorial Department.” 
Inside he saw a floor littered with torn 
newspapers rumpled copy paper and 
proof sheets, and stumps of cigars and 
cigarettes. The three or four desks were 
in even worse confusion than the floor. 
The green lamp shades were all broken, 
and the seats of the chairs, about to fall 
out, had been reinforced by atlases and 
pine boards. The windows were closed, 
and the air was laden with dust and stale 
tobacco smoke. Turning on one of the 
lights, Jerry smoothed out a copy of that 
morning’s ‘‘Record” and looked at the 
front page. In every headline, where an 
M had been required, it had been sup- 
plied by a W placed upside-down. 

The new manager of the “Record” 
sat down at the desk, drew two or three 
sheets of paper to him, and wrote with a 
pencil: 


Dear Hartley: You know I told you the 
other night that I might need you. Well, 
come along. Don’t wait. Make ’em let you 
off and come right away. They can find 
plenty of men in New York ready to take your 


job. You can be the whole show here. You 
said you’d always wanted a chance at running 
a country paper. Here itis. And I want you 
to be here in less than a week. I may wire 
you about buying some equipment for me and 
getting it here by lightning express. If so, 
Pll also arrange by wire to have the payment 
guaranteed. Get busy. 
Yours, 
JERRY WATSON. 


That afternoon he took stock of the 
“Record’s” staff. At the head was 
George Williams, a man of about fifty, 
whom Mr. Dale’s death had left as general 
boss. Formerly he had been the editorial 
writer, and he bitterly resented the turn 
of affairs that had saddled him with all 
the irritating details of management. 
When Williams gathered that he was to 
be left to devote his entire time and 
talent to the editorial page, he grasped 
grs hand a second time and hoped 

e would like Northfield enough to spend 
his life there. 


[T TOOK only a glance at the “ Record’s” 
assets to show that Williams and his 
satellites did not realize how near to the 
end of its rope the paper had come. The 
organization had held together this long 
only because the merchants of the town, 
the advertisers, had been imbued with 
the idea that the “Record” was a per- 
manent fixture, like the river and the 
courthouse. 

There was some difference at first as to 
the period of the loan which was to be the 
means of putting new life into the paper; 
but only for a moment, for Jerry, who 
had suggested a six months’ note, yielded 
readily to Webster’s preference for three 
months. 

“Its the practice in Northfield,” the 
banker explained, “to make loans of this 
kind for short terms, but the note can 
always be extended if that is satisfactory 
to both parties.” 

The whole loan amounted to eleven 
thousand dollars. Four thousand, se- 
cured by the stock of the Morning 


Record Publishing Company, was de- 
posited in Webster’s bank in the name of 
Jeremiah Watson, to be spent as he 
chose; the other seven thousand was 
deposited as a special equipment account, 
all checks to he countersigned by the 
banker as lender. 

A considerable part of the time that 
passed while he was waiting for the new 
equipment was spent by Jerry in walk- 
ing about Northheld, mainly in the mill 
sections. In some of these the mill 
owners had put up neat, comfortable 
houses which they rented to their em- 
ployees at low figures, had provided 
space for gardens and playgrounds, and 
had sought to keep pace with modern 
developments in welfare work. In others 
the dwellings were hovels, the streets 
unpaved and dirty, the water supply and 
drainage miserably inadequate. Of this 
contrast and many other things about 
town Jerry took note. By keeping his 
eyes and ears open he managed to get a 
good preliminary grasp of the financial 
and political alliances of the leading 
citizens. 

The business of the community was 
still mostly in the hands of the old con- 
servative element, men whose fathers and 

randfathers before them had lived in 
Northfield. There was a group of younger 
men, however, shrewd and resourceful, 
who were not content to move gradually. 
By them the possibilities that lay in a 
judicious connection between business 
and politics, unappreciated by the older 
eneration, were appraised at full value. 

t was the companies launched by these 
younger men, Jerry noticed, that were 
least considerate of their labor and most 
neglectful of their obligations in trans- 
actions with the city. John Webster 
was a prominent figure among them. He 
did not share the imagination and fore- 
sight of the leaders, but his inherited 
position and wealth, and a certain fox- 
like shrewdness that held him fast on the 
trail of a dollar, made him a useful 
partner. 
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The linotype machines, the new type, 
and Philip Hartley reached Northfield 
at about the same time. Hartley was 
a tall, dark-haired young man, with a 
rather quick, nervous way about him, 
and a gift of well-moderated blarney. 

“We'll call me Manager and you 
Managing Editor, but you’re the man 
ahes Len in the game, and you'll have 
to boss the job of resurrecting this dead 
paper,” Jerry told him, and that was 
all that Hartley got in the way of in- 
structions. 


E SWEPT into the “Record” office 

like a breeze — a tactful, soothing, 
satisfying breeze that cools things off and 
freshens the atmosphere without flapping 
the window shades and blowing papers out 
of the window. Hartley had the old 
desks thrown out and new desks put in, 
old partitions torn down and new parti- 
tions built, floors and windows scoured, 
the walls whitewashed, typewriters in- 
stalled—everything turned inside out. 
More important than anything else, 
though, was the new life he put into the 
staff. There were already on hand two 
or three youngsters of good parts, and in 
less than a week he had them ready to go 
through fire and water if he should say 
the word. 

On the fifth morning after his arrival 
the “Record” blossomed forth with a 
new style of type in the headlines, a good 
black type, such as is used by the highest 
class of large city newspapers. On the 


first page the body type was a size larger 


Dear Hartley: 
1 might need you. 
You can be the whole show here... . 


than before and the spaces between the 
lines were widened. ‘The handling of the 
news—headlines, dispatches, local news, 
everything—showed unmistakably the 
handiwork of a journalist at once clever 
and well trained. The city took no- 
tice, and was pleased at the change. Web- 
ster and the two or three men with whom 
he was accustomed to have luncheon at 
the Sussex Club, knowing just what lavish 
expenditures Hartley was making, were 
well pleased, too. 

“Irs all very pretty, this journalistic 
sensation,” said Moulton, smiling in- 
dulgently, “when one’s only a reader of 
the newspaper. But when one happens 
to know the inside business end of it— 
well, it’s different.” He looked across 
the table at Webster and laughed. “‘You’re 
lucky, John. You won’t have to begin 
at the beginning—you’ll have a ready- 
made, live paper when your time comes, 
instead of a wreck.” 


p THE first few days after Hartley’s 
arrival the “ Record” had not attempted 
anything startling. But the morning 
after this conversation in the Sussex 
Club Northfield had a real sensation. 
It came in the form of a double-column 
head on the first page of the “ Record:” 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
BREAKS COMPACT WITH CITY 


Has Failed to Grade Streets and Lay Pavement and 
Sewers as It Agreed to Do. Drainage in 
an Alarming Condition. Typhoid 
Cases Laid to This Neglect 


Well, come along. 


Underneath this, it was related in 
detail that the company, having made a 
contract with the city to make certain 
improvements in a certain specified time, 
had not made them. A graphic descrip- 
tion of the property was given, for the 
benefit of that large class of the popula- 
tion who never passed that way, and a 
reproduction in facsimile of the president’s- 
name as signed to the contract. There 
was not a hysterical word, not even a 
critical word—it was a simple, unemo- 
tional statement of the facts. And its 
effectiveness as an indictment was all 
the greater for this reason. The manner 
in which the company had dodged its 
obligations was brought home to North- 
field with deadly clearness. 

Jerry had made it a habit to drop into 
the office of John Webster every day or 
two since they had arranged the loan. 
This morning Jerry heard from the 

resident of the Jackson County National 

ank before the usual calling hour, re- 
ceiving a note by special messenger while 
he was at breakfast. The note had only 
this line: “Please come to my office at 
once.” When he appeared at the door 
of the office in the rear of the bank he 
found Webster walking the floor, very 
red in the face. 

“Good morning,” Jerry greeted him 
pleasantly. 

“Good morning.” Webster spoke be- 
tween tightly clenched teeth. He had 
evidently determined to control himself, 
and his voice, though it fairly quivered 
with anger, was low. ‘‘Did you see that 


You know I told you the other night that 
Don’t wait. ... 
Get busy 
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article on the first page of the ‘Record’ 
this morning?” 

“Yes; it was a good one, didn’t you 
think so?” Jerry beamed as if with pleas- 
ure at receiving a compliment. ‘You see 
we’re putting some snap into the paper.” 

“Did you know I was a director of 
that company?” 

“Why, yes, I believe Hartley did show 
me your name in the annual report.” 

“What!” The word burst forth from 
the banker like an explosion. He had 
thought this act of the “Record’s” was 
just a piece of irresponsible sensational- 
ism, a mistake due to ignorance of whom 
the blow was hitting. 

“Yes, I knew you were a director,” 
repeated Jerry, and added innocently: 
Bat I knew you wouldn’t want the 
paper to be influenced by that.” 

ebster walked up and down, speech- 
less with rage. At last he stopped in 
front of Jerry. 

“You idiot!” he shouted. “You little 
fool! Do you think I’m going to stand 
for anything like this!” 

Jerry flushed and his muscles tightened. 
But they relaxed in a moment, and he 
was the same quiet, soft-spoken person 
who had been dropping into the banker’s 
office nearly every day for three weeks. 

“Oh, then you didn’t like the story?” 
he asked. 

“Look here, Jerry Watson, if you’re as 
big a fool as you seem to be, all I can 
say is you're old enough to know better. 
Now, I tell you: No more of these attacks 
on the Standard. They’ve got to stop. 
Just pass that on to that young Harley 
or Hartley or whatever his name is.” 

The order was given in a tone of finality 
which showed plainly that Webster re- 
garded the matter as settled. 

The next morning Webster took up the 
paper with an unctuous smile on his 
freshly shaved, fat pink face. Steps had 
been taken to set things right with the 
city council and people would promptly 
forget all about the attack. hat the 
banker saw in the “Record” brought 
him forward with a start that rattled the 
dishes on the breakfast table. Here was 
another double-column head over an- 
other plain statement of facts about the 
Standard and its agreement with the 
city. It was supplemented by an inter- 
view from a minister who worked among 
the poor of Northfield, about the deaths 
and illness caused among his parishioners 
by the lack of sanitation. And at the 
very top, under the headline, was a little 
box containing the names of all the 
directors of the company, in full-face 


type. 
BOY dispatched to Mrs. Dale’s with 


a letter came back with an oral mes- 
sage to the effect that Mr. Watson would 
come down-town just as soon as he had 
finished breakfast. In a little while 
Jerry walked in, took off his hat, and 
wished Webster good morning. 

“Jerry Watson,” the banker said, “I 
have loaned you eleven thousand dollars. 
Yet before the transaction’s a month old 
you begin a scurrilous attack on me and 
my friends. Do you realize what you’re 
doing?” 

“I hope the ‘Record’ hasn’t printed 
anything that isn’t true,” replied Jerry 
earnestly. “You know, after I left here 
yesterday I went straight to Hartley's 


room and told him he must be sure not 
to publish anything more about the 
Standard except what was absolutely 
true.” 

“That is not the point just now. I 
said, do you know what you're doing? 
You haven’t forgotten the mortgage I 
hold, have you?” 

jer looked astonished, as if he had 
indeed forgotten it. 

“Well, no, I don’t suppose I had for- 
gotten it. But I haven't been thinking 
about it much. It runs three months 
and then if it’s mutually agreeable we 
renew it. That’s what you said. Didn’t 

ou think that interview with the-parson, 
Doctor Springer, was a good feature, 
pont That was a clever idea of Hart- 
ey’s. Were putting some snap into 
the ‘Record,’ eh?” 

Even Webster’s rage did not keep him 
from thinking that this man merited at- 
tention as the stupidest, the most hope- 
lessly thick-skulled person he had ever 
had to deal with. 

“T did not send for you to discuss the 
cleverness of this Mr. Hartley,” he said. 
“I want to tell you that if you don’t 
publish a retraction of that article to- 
morrow I’ll have my attorney sue you for 
libel; and if you print another word about 
the Standard I will not renew your note 
when it falls due. Can you understand 
that?” 

Jerry’s eyes fell and he appeared to be 
examining the pattern of the carpet. 
After a minute or two he raised his eyes 
to meet the banker’s again. 

“You mean you'll foreclose the mort- 
gage and take the plant and stock if we 
can’t pay the eleven thousand.” 

“You are very clever at guessine,” 
answered Webster ironically. 

“Oh, that would be very inconvenient,” 
Jerry protested in a surprised tone. But 
again his face brightened as a happy idea 
came to him. “Maybe business will 
pick up so that we'll have the eleven 
thousand dollars by that time!” he ex- 
claimed with an eagerness that was al- 
most childlike. “Maybe we'll get in a 
lot of new advertising. We've been im- 
proving the paper so fast, you see.” 

The bankers face set in a hard, knowing 
smile. 

“You’re a fool, Jerry Watson, if you 
have any serious hope of that,” he said, 
and Jerry looked crestfallen. ‘You're 
not even paying expenses, not by a large 
margin. Now the question is, are you 
going to stop these attacks, or aren’t 
you? $If you don’t, you know what to 
expect. 

“I'm sorry,” answered Jerry, rather 
apologetically, “but I’m afraid we can’t 
let business considerations affect our 
news service. Thats what Hartley says. 
Hartley’s a newspaper man, and he 
ought to know.” 

Webster managed to swallow his anger, 
and settled down to a serious talk with 
the ‘Record’s” new. proprietor. For, 
even though the banker knew he would 
hold the whip hand in the end, he could 
not afford to have the Standard harried 
from now until the note fell due. Jerry 
listened attentively, even respectfully, 
until the threats and pleas had come to 
an end. 

“TI tell vou what I chink is the proper 
way to settle this little difference of 
opinion between us,” he suggested then, 


. voted to extolling the wares of the 


very humbly. ‘If you'll get the company 
to start work right away on the grading 
and the paving and the sewers, and to do 
everything else it forgot to, Ill see if I 
can get Hartley to stop the story. We 
won’t print another installment after the 
men and the horses and the steam roller 
are on the job. I’m sure Hartley will 
agree to that.” He stopped, his face 
wreathed in smiles at the cleverness of 
his idea. 

Webster snorted. _Exasperated, he 
swung around in his chair and faced the 
big roll-top desk. Jerry looked at his 
broad fleshy back a minute, and left the 
room. 


HOWEVER preposterous the final 
suggestion of Jerry’s may have 
seemed to the president of the Jackson 
County National, that was the way the 
problem was solved. Before luncheon 
time Webster had half a dozen angry 
telephone calls. His fellow directors 
sniffed at him when he told them that 
he could not quiet the “Record,” and 
intimated that he had bungled his job 
horribly. The upshot of it was that a 
board meeting was hastily called, and 
the young banker was assigned to inter- 
view “this young firebrand Watson” and 
inform him that the company would 
start on its improvements at daybreak 
the next morning. 

The humiliation he suffered in this 
affair sealed Webster's enmity toward 
Jerry. He had business connections with 
several large advertisers and, through his 
position in the bank, was able to wield 
considerable influence over them. 

On a Wednesday morning, just about 
a week after the first Standard article had 
appeared, the “Record” appeared with- 
out the advertisements of Bunting & 
Brown, the Northfield Dry Goods Com- 
pany, and Williams Brothers. The last 
two had been running a column Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; but Bunting 
& Brown, the one big department store 
concern in the city, had been using the 
upper half of the fourth page every day. 

his morning the space commonly de- 
orth- 
field Dry Goods Company and Williams 
Brothers was filled with reprint matter, 
but the upper half of the fourth page 
presented a far more unfamiliar appear- 
ance. Along the top, all the way across 
the page, ran this announcement: 


This space, formerly occupied by advertise- 
ments, is now released for other purposes. 
The “Record” takes this opportunity to put 
into effect a plan which it has long cherished, 
namely, to cultivate and encourage a taste for 
good poetry. Poems which all of us ought to 
know and remember are too often kept buried 
away in heavy volumes where we rarely or 
never get at them. Beginning to-day, and 
continuing as long as circumstances permit, 
the “Record” will publish in this space some 
gem of verse which, whether it be merry or 
sad, and however old and familiar it may be 
to some of us, should give a few moments of 
real enjoyment to even the busiest of our 
readers, 


Then followed, in large clear type, a 
dozen or two lines from “Tam o’Shanter.” 
The next day came a Shakespeare sonnet, 
and the next an extract from Addison’s 
“C7 ign.” The i als of the si 

ampaign. he immortals of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries shared 

(Continued on page 70) 
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HEMPFIELD 


By DAVID GRAYSON 


Chapter X 


THE 
WONDERFUL DAY 


HOUGH I live to be a hundred 

and fifty years old, which heaven 

forbid, I shall never forget the 

events which followed upon the 

historic publication of the Poems 
of Hempfield. I wonder if you have ever 
awakened in the morning with a curious 
deep sense of having some peculiar reason 
for bene happy? You lie half awake for a 
moment wondering what it can all be 
about, and then it comes suddenly and 
vividly alive for you. It was so with me 
on that morning, and I thought of the 
adventures of the printing-office, and of 
Anthy and Nort and Fergus and the old 
Cap’n. 

“Surely,” I said to myself, “no one ever 
had such friends as I have!” 

I thought what an amusing world this 
was, anyway, how full of captivating 
people. And I whistled all the way down 
the stairs, clean forgetting that this was 
contrary to one of Harriet’s most stringent 
rules; and when I went out it seemed to me 
that the countryside never looked more 
beautiful at dawn than it did on that 
morning. 

At Barton’s Crossing on my way to 
town I could see the silvery spire of the 
Congregational church, and at the hill 
beyond the bridge all Hempfield lay be- 
fore me, half hidden in trees, with friendly 
puffs of breakfast smoke rising from many 
chimneys; and when I reached the gate 
of the printing-ofice the sun was just 
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looking around the corner, and there in 
the doorway, as fresh and confident as you 
please, stood that rascal of a Norton Carr, 
whistling a little tune and looking out 
w a cocky eye upon the world of Hemp- 
eld. 
“Hello, David!” he called out when he 
saw me. 
“Hello, Nort!” I responded; “it’s a 
wonderful morning.” 
He clapped me on the shoulder as I 
came up. 
“Exactly what I’ve been thinking,” he 
said eagerly, “and it’s going to be a won- 
derful day.” 


E EVER youth and joy-of-life spoke in 
a human voice they spoke that morning 
in Nort’s. I cannot convey the sudden 
sense it gave me of the roseate illusion of 
adventure. It was going to be a wonder- 
ful day! 

I think Nort confidently expected to 
see a long line of people gathering in front 
of the office that morning clamoring to 
buy extra copies of “The Star.” 

He had been so positive that the ap- 
pearance of the poetry would stir Hemp- 
field to its depths that he had urged the 
publication of a large extra edition. But 
the Captain assured him that the only 
thing that ever really produced an extra 
sale of “The Star” was a “big obituary.” 
In its palmy days, when the Captain let 
himself go and the deceased was really 
worthy of the Captain’s facile and flowery 
pen, “The Star” had sold as many as two 
hundred extra papers. It was as much a 
pare of any properly conducted funeral in 

emphield to buy copies of the Captain's 
obituaries—the same issue also contain- 
ing the advertised thanks of the family to 
the friends who had been with them in 
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their sore bereavement—as it was for the 
choir to sing “Lead, Kindly Light.” 

Fergus, especially, jeered at the pro- 
posal of an extra edition. It was not the 
money loss that disturbed Fergus, for 
that would be next to nothing at all, it 
was the thought of being stampeded’ by 
Nort’s enthusiasm and afterward hearing 
the sarcastic comments of Ed Smith. 
While this heated controversy was going 
on, Anthy quietly ordered the paper— 
and we printed the extra copies. 


LL that morning I saw Nort glancing 

from time to time out of the window. 
No line appeared. Nine o’clock—and 
no line—not even one visitor! Nort fidg- 
eted around the press, emptied the 
waste basket, looked at his watch. Ten 
o’clock— i 

Steps on the porch—soft, hesitatin 
steps. Out of the corner of my eye 
could see Nort stiffen up and his face begin 
to glow. A little, barefooted boy edged 
his way in at the door. We all looked 
around at him. I confess that Nort was 
not the only one who was expectant. 
When you have fired a big gun you 
want to know that the shot has hit— 
somewhere! The boy was evidently em- 
barrassed by the battery of eyes leveled 
at him. 

“Sister wants two papers,” said he 
finally. “She says, the papers with the 
po’try.” 

I shall never forget the sight of Nort, 
head in air, marching over to the pile of 
extras, grandly handing two of them to . 
our customer, and then walking tri- 
umphantly across the room and delivering 
the dime to Anthy. 

“Who was that now?” asked Nort 
when the little chap went out. 
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“That,” said Anthy, “was Sophia 
Rhinehart’s brother.” 

Nort clapped his hand dramatically to 
his head. 

“The false Sophia!” he exclaimed, “I 
expected that Sophia would want at least 
fifty copies of the journal which has made 
her famous.” 

The next incident was even more dis- 
quieting. An old man named Johnson 
came to put a twenty-cent advertisement 
in the paper,—‘“Ten Cords of Wood for 
Sale,”—and it appeared, after an adroit 
question by Nort, that, although he had 
received that week’s paper, he did not 
even know that we had published the 
Poems of Hempfield. 


NOFrs spirits began to drop, as his 
face plainly showed. Like many 
young men who start out to set the world 
afire, he was finding the kindling-wood 
pretty damp. Just before noon, however, 
answering a telephone call, we saw his 
eyes brighten perceptibly. 

“Thank you,” he was saying. “Ten, 
did you say? All right, you shall have 
them. Glad you called early before they 
are all gone.” 

He put down the receiver, smiling 
broadly. 

“There,” he said, ‘‘it’s started!” 
“Humph,” grunted Fergus, 
Anthy, leaning back on her 

stool, laughed merrily. 

But Nort refused to be 
further depressed. If things 
did not happen of them- 
selves in Hempfield, why, 
he was there to make them 
happen! When he went 
out at noon he began asking 
everybody he met, at the 
hotel, at the postoffice, at 
the livery stable, whether 
they had seen “The Star” 
that week. 

Nort had then been living 
in Hempfeld about three 
months, and the quiet town 
had begun to enjoy him— 
rather nervously, because 
it was never quite certain 
what he would do next. In 
Hempfield almost every- 
body was working for that 
approval of everybody else 
which no one ever gets; 
while Nort never seemed 
to care whether anybody 
` approved him or not. 

“Seen ‘The Star’ this 
week?” he asked Joe Crane, 
the livery man, apparently 
controlling his excitement 
with difficulty. 

“No,” says Joe. “Why?” 

“It’s the biggest issue 
the paper has ever had. 
We are printing the poems 
of all the poets of Hemp- 
field.” 

Joe paused to consider a 
moment, while Nort looked 
at him earnestly. 

“Didn’t know they was 
any poets in Hempfeld,” 
observed Joe finally. 

“Why,’’ says Nort, 
“ Hempheld has more poets 
than any other town of its 
size in America.” 


while 


Now, Joe took “The Star” as a matter 
of course, and advertised in it too: 


JOSEPH CRANE 
Livery, FEED AND SALE STABLE 


but, rarely expecting to find anything in 
the paper but the local news, which he 
knew already, he had unfortunately used 
the Poems of Hempfield for cleaning 
harness. 

After Nort’s exciting visit he crossed 
over and borrowed a somewhat sticky 
copy which Nathan Collins, the baker, 
was saving to wrap bread in, and glancin 
over the Fea of Hempfield, daard 
that Addison Bird of Hawleyville had 
written one of them, a poem entitled 
“Just Plant One Tree, Boys,” which he 
had once read at the Grange. 

Joe bought hay of Ad, and the idea 
that Ad was a poet struck Joe as being an 
irresistible piece of humor. He told every- 
body who came in during the day, and 
even called Ad on the telephone to joke 
him about it. Ad had not heard of it 
yet, and immediately hitched up and 
drove into town, not knowing whether to 
be pleased or angry. He met Nort at the 
gate of the printing-ofice and was re- 
ceived by that young editor with a warm 
handshake and congratulations upon ap- 
pearing in what was undoubtedly the most 


interesting issue of a newspaper ever pub- 
lished in N usor aad County. The up- 
shot of it was that Ad paid up his long 
delinquent subscription and went away 
with quite a bundle of extra copies. 


r IS a strange thing in this world how 
few people recognize a thing as wonder- 
ful or beautiful until some poet or prophet 
comes along to tell them that it is wonder- 
ful or beautiful. 

“Behold that sunset!” cries the poet, 
quite beside himself with excitement, and 
the world, which has been accustomed to 
having sunsets every evening for supper, 
and thinks nothing of them, suddenly 
looks up and discovers unknown splendors. 

“Behold ‘The Star’,” cried Nort, rush- 
ing wildly about Hempfield. “See what 
we ve got in ‘The Star’”—and it spread 
through the town that something unusual, 
wonderful, was happening in the hitherto 
humdrum office in the little old building 
back from the street. 

People did not know quite what to 
make of the publication of the poetry, 
it was so unprecedented, and the result 
was that we soon found the whole town 
discussing “The Star.” The interest 
cropped up in the most unexpected places, 
and developed a number of very amusing 
incidents. We had lifted a little new cor- 
ner of the veil of life in Hempfield, and 
we had Nort to tell us how 
wonderful and amusing it 
was. Not everybody liked 
it,—for life, everywhere and 
always, arouses opposition 
as well as approval,—and 
one man even came in to 
cancel his subscription be- 
cause he thought he found 
unfavorable references to 
himself in one of the poems; 
but, on the whole, people 
were interested and amused. 


WITH all his enthu- 
siasm, Nort got no 
mote satisfaction out of the 
events of the week than the 


“I tell you, Miss Doane,” said Nort 
explosively, “the only way to make 
a success of “The Star’ is to pub- 
lish the truth about Hempfield”’— 


old Captain. On Saturday 
afternoons, when the farm- 
ers came to town, the Cap- 
tain loved to stroll up the 
street in a leisurely way, 
pass a word here and there 
with his neighbors, and 
generally enjoy himself. I 
always tae to see him on 
such occasions—his fine old 
face, his long rusty coat, 
the cane which was at once 
the scepter of his dominion 
and the support of his age! 

Upon this particular af- 
ternoon he had the con- 
sciousness of having written 
a truly scorching editorial 
on William J. Bryan, as 
trenchant a thing—the 
Cap’n loved “trenchant” — 
as ever he wrote in his life, 
and when people began to 
speak to him about that 
week’s issue of “The Star” 
it pleased him greatly. It 
was a great issue! 

Mr. Tole, the druggist, for 
example, who was secretly 
much gratified with the 
publication of his favorite 
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“But it’s true, it’s true!” Nort burst in. 
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*‘And every one of you was more interested in 


it, I could see that, than in anything we ever put in ‘The Star’ since I’ve been here” 


poem, which he shrewdly considered ex- 
cellent free advertising, remarked: 

“Had a great paper this week, Cap’n.” 

The old Cap’n responded with dignity: 

“<The Star,’ Mr. Tole, is looking up.” 

How sweet was all this to the old Cap’n! 
For so long the current had been setting 
against him; there had been so little of 
the feeling of success and power which 
he loved. We could distinguish the tri- 
umphant notes in the Captain’s voice 
when he returned to the office. He sat 
down in the editorial chair with a special 
air of confidence. 

“Anthy,” he said, clearing his throat. 

“Yes, Uncle Newt.” 

“Anthy, I have hopes of Hempfield. 
Even in these days, when the people seem 
to be going off after false gods, the truth 
will peu 

He paused. 

“We are beginning to hear from our 
editorial on William J. Bryan.” 

I recall yet Anthy’s laugh—the amuse- 
ment of it, and yet the ampathy, 

The Captain’s eye fell upon Nort. He 
looked him over affectionately. 

“Nort, my boy,” he said, “were print- 
ing a newspaper.” 

“We are, Cap'n,” responded Nort 
heartily, but with a glint in his eyes. 

I saw the swift, grateful look that Anthy 
gave him. 


Bu the old Captain’s mood suddenly 
changed. It is in the time of triumph 
that we sometimes find our sorrows most 
poignant. He began to shake his big 
shaggy head. 

“Ah, Nort,” said he, “one thing only 
takes the heart out of me.” 

“What’s that, Cap'n?” asked Nort, 
though we all knew well enough. 

“If only the Colonel had not left us, I 


could put my very soul into the work. I 
could write wonderful editorials, Nort.” 

If there was one subject besides fly- 
ing machines and Democrats—and pos- 
sibly woman suffrage—upon which the 
old Cap’n was irreconcilable, it was 
Colonel Roosevelt. He had never fol- 
lowed or loved any leader since Lincoln 
as he had followed and loved Roosevelt, 
and when the Colonel “went astray,” as 
he expressed it, it affected him like some 
great personal sorrow. It went so deep 
with him that he had never yet been able 
to write an editorial upon the subject. 
“Why,” he had said to Anthy, “I loved 
him like a brother!” 

“Never mind, Cap’n,” said Nort. 
“Some of these days you'll tell us what 
you think about the Colonel.” 

The Cap’n shook his head sadly. 

“No, Nort,” said he, “it goes too deep: 
it goes too deep.” 

With that he turned to his desk with a 
heavy sigh and began opening the week’s 
exchanges, and we knew that he would 
soon fall upon Brother Kendrick of the 
Sterling “Democrat” and smite him hip 
and thigh. If the Colonel were no longer 
with him, still his head was bloody but 
unbowed—and he would fight on to the 
end. But the seed dropped by Nort,— 
“You'll tell us what you think about the 
Colonel some of these days,”’—did not 
fall on wholly barren soil. It produced, 
indeed, a growth of such luxuriance—but 
of all that, in its proper place. 

Well, we disposed of every extra copy 
of the paper we had printed, and actually 
had to run off some reprints and slips 
containing the Poems of Hempfield, of 
which we also sold quite a number. 

How we all need just a little success! 
To the editors of a country newspaper, 
who publish week after week for months 


without so much as a ripple of response, 
all this was most exciting and interest- 
ing—yes, intoxicating. 

Considered as a business venture, of 
course, or measured in exact financial re- 
turns, it may seem small enough. In- 
deed, Ed Smith said— But can we ever 
measure the best things in life by their 
financial returns? Considered as a human 
experience, a fresh and charming adven- 
ture in life, it glows yet in my memory 
with a glory all its own. 


HE effect upon Nort was curious 
enough. At one moment the amusing 
aspects of the adventure seemed upper- 
most with him, and I felt that he was 
laughing at all of us, using us all, using 
the town of Hempfield, for his lordship’s 
amusement; and at the next moment he 
seemed seriously entangled in the meshes 
of his own enthusiasm. It was a time of 
transition and development for Nort. 
Part of his reckless spirits at this time I 
am sure was due to the passage at arms 
with Anthy which I have already de- 
scribed. He had been curiously piqued 
by her attitude, and by the thought that 
she was actually his employer and could 
discharge him. It did not correspond 
with his preconceived views of life nor 
with his conception of the place that 
women should occupy in the cosmos. Not 
that Nort had ever been profoundly in- 
terested in womeg, not he! He had 
pissed with them, indeed, for he had 
elonged to that class, sometimes called 
the favored, in which men rarely work 
with women, or study with them, or 
think with them. While he did not try 
to explain his emotions to himself, he had 
been disconcerted by Anthy’s perfectly 
direct ways, by being treated simply as a 
human being, a co-worker, not as though 
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he were all man and she all woman, and 
nothing else mattered. 

It was in this mood of exuberant amuse- 
ment, combined with challenge to Anthy, 
that he wrote his absurd report (which was 
never published) describing the effect of 
the publication of the poems upon Hemp- 
field, and read it aloud one evening with 
great dramatic effect—keeping one eye on 
Anthy where she sat, half in shadow, at 
her desk. r 

“Poets,” wrote Nort, “were seen con- 
gratulating or commiserating one another 
upon the public streets, whole families 
were electrified by discovering that they 
had a poet in their midst without knowing 
it, wives were revealed to husbands and 
husbands to wives, and even the little 
children of Hempfield began to lisp in 
measures.” 

There was much more in the same 
strain, indicating that Nort was still 
laughing at us, instead of with us. But 
Anthy sat there in the shadow, very still, 
and said nothing. When in repose 
Anthy’s face seemed often to take on a 
cast of sadness, especially about the 
eyes, of that sadness and sweetness which 
so often go with strength and nobility of 
spirit. She was very beautiful that night, 
I thought. 

I did not know as well then as I came 
to know afterward, what a struggle she 
was facing to save “The Star,” what she 
had sacrificed to keep green the memory 
of her father and to cherish the old 
Captain. And she had a love for Hemp- 
feld and Hempfield folk that Nort could 
not have guessed. Life might be a huge 
joke to Nort, who had never, up to this 
time, in all his life, had to fight or suffer 
for anything; but Anthy,—Anthy was 
already meeting the great adventure. 


BYT there was another and a deeper 
Nort, which few people at that time 
had ever seen. This was the Nort who 
had fled impulsively from New York, 
and this was the Nort who now strode 
out along the country roads toward 
Hawleyville, his head hot with great 
thoughts. This was the Nort who was 
tasting the sweets of editorship, who had 
more than half begun to believe what he 
had told Anthy, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, when he walked home with her. 
Why not a wonderful new country jour- 
nalism? Why not a paper right in Hemp- 
feld which, by virtue of its profound 
thought, its matchless wit, its charming 
humor, its saving sympathy, its superb 
handling of great topics, its—its— Why 
not? And why not Norton Carr, editor? 

“Matchless” was the adjective that 
Nort had in his mind at the moment, 
and he imagined a typical comment in 
the New York “Times”: 

“We quote this week from the Hemp- 
field ‘Star,’ that matchless exponent of 
rural thought in America, edited by Mr. 
Norton Carr—’’etc., etc. 

This would naturally be copied in the 
“Literary Digest” and made the subject 
of an editorial in “Life.” 

This was the Nort who walked the 
country roads, neither seeing the stars 
above nor feeling the clods beneath, but 
living in a fairer land than this is, the 
perfect spring weather of the soul of 
youth. It was thus that Nort lived his 
deeper life, as the hero of his own hot 
imaginings. 


And this, too, was the Nort who re- 
turned to Hempfield,—without any con- 
scious intention on his part, for how can 
one think of two things at once?—by the 
road which led past Anthy’s home. He 
did not stop, he scarcely looked around, 
and yet he had an intense and vivid 
undersense of a dim light in one of the 
upper windows of the dark house. 


CHAPTER XI 


In Which Great Plans are Evolved, 
and There is a Surprising Event 


INCE we had come to know “The 
Star,” Sunday afternoons were im- 
ortant occasions for Harriet and me. 
ort was the first to visit us—soon after 
he came to Hempfheld—but the old Cap- 
tain and Anthy were not many Sundays 
behind him. They usually drove out 
with one of Joe Crane’s horses (charged 
against advertising in “The Star”), and 
on such occasions the Captain was very 
grand in his long coat and wide hat—and 
gloves. He always greeted Harriet with 
chivalrous formality, inquired after her 
health, and usually had some bit of old- 
fashioned gallantry to offer her, which 
always bothered her just a little, espe- 
cially if she happened at the moment to 
catch my eye. Phad great trouble getting 
Fergus to come at all; but having once 
lured him out, Harriet’s gingerbread soon 
finished him. 

At first there was an amusing struggle 
between Harriet and Fergus, in which, 
of course, that Scotchman came off sec- 
ond best—and never knew that he was 
beaten. You see, Fergus is never en- 
tirely happy unless he can tip back in his 
chair, until you are certain he is going 
over backward and smash the door of the 
china closet. Also, he smokes the worst 
tobacco in the world. On the occasion of 
his second visit he went prowling around 
the room for a straight-back chair to sit 
in, but Harriet shooed him irresistibly 
toward an effeminate rocker, where he 
could gratify his instinct for tipping back, 
and not endanger the family china. 

During the week that followed Harriet 
made a scientific study of the drafts in our 
living-room (that is, I think she did), and 
on the next Sunday she not only shooed 
Fergus into a rocker, but that rocker was 
so placed near the window that the to- 
bacco smoke was drawn straight out of the 
room. After that, she made Fergus so com- 
fortable within and without—especially 
within (gingerbread)—that he thought 
Harriet a very wonderful woman. As 
she 1s! 


S FOR Harriet and me, these Sunday 
gatherings,—which often included 
the Scotch Preacher, or our neighbor 
Horace, or, rarely, the Starkweathers,— 
these visits were delightful beyond com- 
parison. By Saturday night there was 
not a speck of dust in the house that was 
visible to the naked eye, and by three 
o'clock Sunday (if there was no one to 
dinner) Harriet and I began an unac- 
knowledged contest to see which of us 
would be the first to see the visitors com- 
ing up the town road, or across the fields. 
We both pretended we weren't looking— 
but we were. 
It was on the Sunday afternoon follow- 
ing the publication of the poetry, just 


after I had come in from the barn, that I 
saw Nort coming down the lane which 
skirts the edge of the wood. He had a 
stick in his hand with which he struck 
at the foliage of the hazel brush, or de- 
capitated a milkweed. 

“‘There’s Nort!” I exclaimed. 

It was miraculous to see Harriet twitch 
off her apron and, with two or three deft 
pats, arrange her hair. 

When Nort saw us, for we couldn’t help 
going outside to meet him, he raised one 
hand, shouting: 

“Hello, there, David!” 

I remember thinking what a boy he 
looked. Not large, not very strong, but 
with a lithe swinging step and an odd 
tilt of the head, a little backward, as 
though he were looking up for the joy of 
it. I felt my heart rising and warming 
at the very sight of him. 

“Well, Miss Grayson,” said he, coming 
up on the steps, “have you decided yet 
whether you and David are most in- 
debted to the MacIntoshes or the Scrib- 
ners?” 

There was laughter in his eyes as he 
shook Harriet’s hand, and I could see the 
faint flush in her cheeks and the little 
positive nod of the head she had when 
she was most pleased, and didn’t want it 
to appear too plainly. Nort had long ago 
discovered her undying passion for her 
ancestors, and already knew the complete 
record of that Macintosh who was an 
offcer in the Colonial army and who, if 
one were to judge by Harriet’s account, 
was the origin of all the good traits of the 
Grayson family. 


WHEN Harriet is especially pleased 
with anyone, particularly if he is a 
man, she thinks at once that he must be 
hungry; and no sooner were the greetings 
well over than she escaped to the kitchen. 

Nort at once put on a portentous look 
of solemn concern, his face changing so 
quickly that it was almost comical. 

“David,” said he, “here we are right 
up to another issue, and no ideas.” 

He spoke as though he were the sole 
proprietor of “The Star.” 

“Well,” I said, “a little thing like that 
never yet prevented a newspaper from 
appearing regularly.” 

“No,” he laughed, “but think of the 
perfectly grand opportunity that is going 
to waste. Ed Smith away for another 
week!” 

“We enjoyed printing the poetry, 
didn’t we?” 

“Didn't we!” he responded, “I thought 
last Wednesday night that it was pretty 
nearly the biggest and most interesting 
work in the world to edit a country 
newspaper.” 

“And you told Anthy.” 

He glanced around at me quickly. 

“She told you?” 

“No,” I said, “but I knew.” 

“Yes, I told her,” he said. 

He paused and looked off across our 
quiet hills: the autumn air was cool and 
sweet. 

“I wonder—” he began; but he did not 
tell me what it was that he wondered. 

Presently his thoughts returned sharply 
to “The Star.” 

“What would you put in the paper, 
anyhow, David?” he asked. 

“Hempħeld,” said I. 

His eyes kindled. 
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“I get you,” he said eagerly. “Irs 
exactly what I say. The very spirit of the 
town, the soul of the country—make the 
paper fairly throb with it.” 

He was off! It was the first time I had 
seen Nort in his serious mood—and he 
could be dreadfully serious, as serious as 


only youth knows how to be. 
“Truth!” he exclaimed fiercely. “We 
don’t print the truth in ‘The Star.’ The 


most interesting and important things 
about Hempfield never get into the paper 
at all. I tell you, David, we never even 
touch the actual facts about Hempfield. 
We just fiddle around the outsides of 
things: ‘John Smith came to town on 
Saturday with his blooded colt. Fine 
colt, John!’ Bah! Think of it—when 
there is a whole world of real events to 
write about. Why, David, there are more 
wonderful and tragic and amusing things 
right here in this small town than ever I 
saw in all my life. When we printed the 
poems last week, we just scratched the 
surface of the real life of Hempfield.” 


NORT had jumped up, thrust his hands 
deep in his pockets, and was tramping 
up and down the room shaking his mane 
like a young lion. I confess that for a 
moment I was tempted to laugh at him— 
and then suddenly I did not care at all to 
laugh. Something in the wild youth of 
him, the bold thoughts, stirred me to the 
depths. The magic of youth, waving its 
flag upon the Hill Formidable! The fresh 
runner catching up the torch that has 
fallen from the slack hand of age! I have 
had my dreams, too, Nort. I dreamed 
once— 

I dreamed once of seeing the very truth 
of things. As I worked alone in my 
helds, with the great world all open and 
beautiful around me, I said to myself, 
“I will be simple, I will not dodge or 
prevaricate or excuse; I will see the whole 
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of life!” I confess now with some sadness 
(and humor, too,) that I have not mas- 
tered the wonders of this earth, nor seen 
the truth of it... . I heard a catbird 
singing in the bush, a friend stopped me 
by the roadside, there was a star in the 
far heavens— And when I looked up I 
was old, and Truth was vanishing behind 
the hill. 

Something of all this I had in my 
thoughts as Nort talked to me; and it came 
to me, wistfully, that perhaps this burning 
youth might really have in him the genius 
to see the truth of things more clearly 
than I could, and tell it better than I 
could. 

“Yes,” I said, “if one could only see 
this Hempfield of ours as it really 1s, all 
the poetry of it, all the passion of it, all 
the dullness and mediocrity, all the 
tragedy of failure, all that is in the hearts 
and souls of these common people— 
what a thing it would be! How it would 
stir the world!” 


MUST have said it with my whole soul, 

as I felt it. I suppose I should not have 
added fuel to the fire of that youth, I 
suppose I should have been calm and old 
and practical. 

For a moment Nort sat perfectly silent. 
Then I felt the trembling, eager pressure 
of his hand on my arm. He leaned over 
toward me. 

“David,” he said, 
things.” 

There was that in his voice that I had 
never heard before. Usually he had a 
half-humorous, yes, flippant, way with 
him, but there was something here that 
touched bottom. 

I don’t know quite why it is, but after 
I have been serious about so long, I have 
an irresistible desire to laugh. I find I 


“you understand 


can’t remain in a rarefied atmosphere too 
long. 
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“Nort,” I said suddenly, “you haven’t 
been seeing any terrible truths about 
Hempfield, have you?” 

The change in his face was startling. 
He looked like a boy caught in the jam- 
closet-—the color suddenly flooding his 
cheeks. 

“Where is it?” I asked. “Trot it out.” 

“How did you know?” asked that 
extraordinary young man. 

I laughed. 

“Nort,” I said, “you aren’t the only 
man in this world who is trying to write, 
and is ashamed of himself because he 


TaI 


can t. 


WITH a smile which I can only 
characterize as sheepish, Nort drew 
from his breast pocket a packet of paper. 
He was all eagerness again, and was for 
reading me his production on the spot; 
but just at this moment we saw the old 
Captain driving up to the gate, alone. 
Where was Anthy? A little later Fergus 
came, and for some time Harriet filled the 
house with the pleasant bustle of hospi- 
tality, which she knows best how to do. 

“Captain,” I said ‚as soon as ever I 
could get in a word, “Nort has brought 
a manuscript with him to read to us. 

At that the Cap’n instinctively lifted 
one hand to his breast. 

“The Captain has one, too,” I said. 

“A mere editorial,” responded the Cap- 
tain with dignity. 

“‘Where’s yours, Fergus?” I said. 

Fergus took his pipe out, barked once 
or twice deep down inside, and put it 
back again, which, interpreted, meant 
that Fergus was amused. 

At this point Harriet broke in. 

“Before you do anything else,” said 
she, “I want you all to come out and 
have a bite to eat.” 

That’s the way with Harriet. 

(Continued on page 89) 


Just at 
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“I had a hard time getting this picture. 


A Famous 


Photographer 
of Cats 


hear stories of men who have “gone 
to the dogs,” but one never hears 
of men who have “gone to the cats.” 
Such a man, however, is Charles E. 
Bullard of Peterboro, New Hampshire. 
Mr. Bullard is the most famous photog- 
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[: IS a very common experience to 


rapher of cats in America. For years he 
has made a comfortable income from the 
sale of his copyrighted photographs of 
cats. Thousands of his cat pictures are 
sold annually in every large city in the 
country from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. If you have a treasured post card 


I wasted a lot of plates before the job was done.” 


Charles E. Bullard 


The most famous and success- 
ful photographer of cats in 
America. He began as a New 
England country photographer. 
Thestory of how he developed his 
business is told in these pages. 
No magazine has ever before 
had _ permission to reproduce 
any of his cat photographs 


or calendar showing tabby in some cun- 
ning pose, look down in the corner and 
you will often read this legend: “ Copy- 
right by C. E. Bullard.” 

Mr. Bullard has taken five hundred 
photographs of cats in every conceivable 
pose. This photographer of feline loveli- 
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The picture that gave Mr. Bullard his start as a cat photographer 


ness, working in a small New England 
village, has received offers from the lead- 
ing magazines and illustrated papers of 
the country for permission to reproduce 
his photographs, but he has always de- 
clined these offers. THE AMERICAN Mac- 
AZINE is the first magazine to which he 
has ever granted such permission. 

For many years Mr. Bullard was a 
country photographer in the village of 
Peterboro, and didn’t make any more 
money than country photographers usu- 
ally make. Then one day he got what a 
gambler calls a “hunch,” and began tak- 
ing cat photographs almost exclusively. 
His friends thought him crazy, as friends 
always think when a man has an original 
idea and acts on it. Now, when his 
friends speak of him they invariably add, 
“I knew him when—” Let Mr. Bullard 
himself tell how this happened. 

“Tt was back in 1897 when I first began 
to photograph cats,” he said reminis- 
cently. ‘One day I was passing a place 
and saw a big white cat and a litter of 
kittens. They made a pretty picture, and 
I went to my studio, got a camera an 
came back to take the picture. Well, I 
wouldn’t dare tell you how many plates 
I spoiled before I got one just to my lik- 
ing. 
ay placed the photograph in the window 
of my shop, and pretty soon people began 
to come in and buy copies of it. Dublin, 
the fashionable New Hampshire summer 
resort, is not far from Peterboro, and rich 
folks from New York and other cities who 
were staying at Dublin began to stop at 
my studio and rave over that cat picture. 
I couldn’t print copies fast enough. 

“I arrived at the conclusion that if 


people went on so over this picture they 
would like other pictures of cats. I had 
always been very fond of cats and found 
that they returned my affection. I 
borrowed all the cats in my neighbor- 
hood. But I soon found that it was no 
easy job to photograph a cat. He is very 
unreasonable as to staying where he is 
put, and the only system is to use infinite 
patience. I have worked half a day try- 
ing to photograph a cat in a particular 
pose, and then had to give up in despair. 

“T did get a lot of good pictures, how- 
ever, and found as ready a sale for them 
as I did for my first one. It was then 
I started into the business in earnest. I 
went to Boston and found the dealers 
only too glad to handle my pictures, and 
before the holidays that year I had a 
dozen or more studies ready for them. 
But I had underestimated the demand, 
and couldn’t begin to fill all of the orders 
that were sent me. They came from all 
parts of the country, and it is still a 
mystery to me how people ever heard of 
me. 

“When the picture post card craze first 
came into vogue, a friend of mine who 
was in Europe wrote me that he had seen 
a lot of cat post cards abroad, and he 
strongly advised me to get busy along 
this line. I did. I went at once to Boston 
and had a talk with a big manufacturer 
of art pictures. My cat pictures made a 
big hit with him, and I entered into an 
arrangement to supply him with a dozen 
subjects a year. 

“This Boston man began supplying the 
five- and ten-cent stores with post cards 
showing cats in all sorts of poses. I made 
all of the original photographs and had 


them copyrighted. They sold like hot 
cakes, and we couldn’t supply the demand 
fast enough. The post cards made an 
especial appeal to women, and I was 
always experimenting to get the cats in 
cunning poses that would make a hit with 
the feminine trade. 

“In addition to post cards, we got out 
cat thermometers. I don’t mean ther- 
mometers for cats, but thermometers 
that had medallions of cats on them. 
Pictures of my cats looked out at me 
from thermometers, calendars, post cards 
and all sorts of fine arts publications, but 
I would never allow my photographs to 
be used for advertising purposes. 

“ By this time my cat pictures had be- 
come known all over the country and I 
had to keep four or five men constantly 
employed printing and mounting the pic- 
tures. All of my photographing was done 
in a studio at my home, and I had a small 
menagerie of cats especially trained to 
pose. Some of them posed readily for me; 
others had to be patiently coaxed. 

“Take, for example, the photograph of 
the old cat taking a picture of the kitten. 
That is one of my most famous photo- 
graphs, and has bean widely circulated 
throughout the country. It was posed for 
me by Punch and Judy, my two best 
posing cats. Well, I had a hard time 
getting that picture. Judy, the old cat, 
was a wonder. She seemed to under- 
stand what I wanted and worked with me, 
but that kitten was a holy terror. I 
wasted a lot of plates before the job was 
done. Judy, by the way, posed for many 
of my best pictures. She lived to be 
twenty years old, and when she died I 
felt as if had lost a child. 
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“There seems to be a popular impres- 
sion that cats are thoroughly selfish and 
incapable of any natural feeling of affec- 
tion. I do not believe that. My experi- 
ence has shown me that cats are very 
affectionate, especially to persons whom 
they like. 


“They are not quick, like dogs, to strike 
up friendships; but when a friendship is 
once formed with a human, they manifest 
their feelings in ways that are unmistak- 
able. And they are remarkably in- 
telligent.” 

r. Bullard is a short, rather heavy-set 


man and his face reflects the kindliness 
of his nature. A keen sense of humor is 
revealed in the twinkle of the eyes behind 
the glasses. His is the sort of nature to 
inspire instant liking not only in cats but 
in human beings, too. 

EDWIN CARTY RANCK 


The Moonshiner’s Judge 
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Judge A. M. J. Cochran 
A Federal judge who, a part of the time, sits in Breathitt County, 


Kentucky—which, by the way, is no longer bloody. 


However, they 


still make lots of illicit whisky down there, and these moon- 
shiners are constantly up before Judge Cochran who, although 


a just judge, 


treats them like a father and tries to make 


them see that what they do is really wrong and against the law 


son, Breathitt County, Kentucky. 

“Bloody Breathitt,” the newspapers 
used to call it back in the days when the 
Hargises were hunting the Cockrills, and 
the Cakal were picking off the Hargises. 
But that all ended five years ago when 
Beach Hargis shot his father in the old 
man’s store. To-day Jackson has elec- 
tric lights, and a good hotel, and a chime 
clock in the courthouse tower. 

I stood in the store where Judge Hargis 
had been shot and watched the crowd 
filing into the courthouse across the way. 
Long, lean and unshaven, coatless, except 


I: WAS Federal Court Day in Jack- 


when the contents of their hip pockets ` 


made it desirable to keep on their coats, 
they had come out of their mountain 
cabins five hundred strong to give evi- 
dence for or against the United States of 
America in the cases of a hundred of their 
fellows charged with the illicit distilling 
or the sale of whisky. When they had 
crowded their way inside, I stepped across 
and entered too. 

“Bill Sparks,” called the bailiff loudly, 
as I passed through the door. “Is Bill 
Sparks here?” 

From out of the ragged mass an un- 
kempt individual separates himself and 
starts ambling down the aisle, tattered 
hat in hand. His progress is slow, for the 
aisle is filled with dogs and muddy feet; 
but half way to the front his pace quickens, 
he seems startled into new life: another 
voice has spoken. 

“Come along, Bill,” it says, “come 
right up front here and take the witness 
chair.” 

And Bill comes. In the bewildering 
haze of strange surroundings he has 
heard the voice of authority. If the 
Judge wants him up there, why, that’s a 
different thing, for everybody knows the 

udge. He has been coming to Jackson 
‘for thirteen yaars, and there ain’t a man 
ever said that Judge Cochran ain’t 
squaar.” 

From eight o'clock in the morning 
until nearly six at night, I sat in the court- 
room and watched the ragged, pathetic 
line of moonshiners and bootleggers go by. 
There was no bitterness in their faces; 
rather, they were perplexed, mystified. 
Why should the o einan “ parse- 
cute” them for making their own corn 
into whisky in their own homes, any more 
than for making their corn into bread 
in their own ovens? Couldn’t the officers 
ever understand that the bad roads made 
it impossible for them to get their corn to 
market in any except liquid form? A 
few little dollars—what was that to a big 
strong government? But when your total 
family income for the year is only seventy- 
five dollars, and you see your corn going 
to waste— 
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Born blind, this man is now attending physician of the Cook County Tuberculosis Hospital. He 
saved the money for his education by working as a salesman, work which required him to travel 


alone, although blind, all over the United States. 


It was a wearisome business. They 
were so awkward, so slow in their answers, 
so childlike in their mental processes. 
The Judge had told me in the morning 
that his head ached terribly. Toward 
evening I expected to see his patience 
break, his self-control explode in a burst 
of righteous wrath upon their tedious 
dullness. But no explosion came. -Long 
after the lights were on he sat there, and 
it was still: 

“Come up, Henry,” or, “Joe, you'll 
have to speak a little louder,” or, “ Now, 
Jim, just tell the jury in your own way 


how that still could be in your corn field 
for six months and you not know it.” 

I have been in other Federal court- 
rooms where the judge sat behind ma- 
hogany amid a cathedral-like silence. 
There was only a plain oak desk in the 
Jackson County courthouse—and no 
silence: all day long men shuffled in and 
out, while witnesses and jurors, lawyers 
and spectators alike spat with studied 
precision upon the floor. But there was 
dignity just the same—and with it a 
wonderfully transforming spirit of kindli- 
ness. 


His is a story of tremendous obstacles overcome 


Over against some distressing criti- 
cisms of the courts I like to place the 
icture of that rude room in Bloody 
reathitt, with its friendly central figure 
at the simple desk. 

Ten thousand ragged, wide-eyed men 
and boys have stood before Judge Coch- 
ran in the past thirteen years, mumbling 
their threadbare pleas. And one might 
think, to hear him calling their names, 
that they were his grown-up children, and 
that he was the moonshiners’ father 
instead of the moonshiners’ judge. 

BRUCE BARTON 


A Successful Blind Doctor 


F THE remarkable advances be- 

ing registered daily in many pro- 

fessions by persons physically 
handicapped one of the most unusual ts 
the recent appointment of Dr. Jacob W. 
Bolotin as attending physician of the 
Cook County Tuberculosis Hospital. For 
Doctor Bolotin, who has accurately di- 
agnosed and treated thousands of suffer- 
ers, was born blind. 


Explaining his success in his chosen 
vocation, the young physician, a man of 
sturdy build, medium height, with black 
hair, a smoothly-shaven, boyish face, and 
a brisk, unfaltering step, argues that 
since blind men have risen to the top in 
nearly every other profession, the circum- 
stance that no one with a similar handi- 
cap had ever undertaken the study of 
medicine did not affect his determination. 


While he recognizes the futility of a blind 
man’s attempting to run a locomotive, 
paint pictures, or engage in any work 
where all the details require the services 
of the eyes, he believes that a person in 
his condition can certainly hope to fill 
such positions as school principal or bank 
official, where subordinates attend to the 
detail and the chief executive has purely 
mental duties. 
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Miss Donaldina Cameron 


A San Francisco woman who is not especially popular with certain classes 
of Chinamen. For twenty years she has been in charge of the rescue 
work of the Occidental Board of Foreign Missions in San Francisco, 
and in that time she has rescued from slavery 1,500 Chinese girls 


Born blind twenty-five years ago, Jacob 
Bolotin received his early instruction at 
the Illinois Hospital for the Blind. Re- 
turning home after graduation he as- 
tounded his family by insisting that he 
was going to study medicine. He nursed 
the unique ambition in spite of the dis- 
suasions of relatives, but found his finan- 
cial condition a serious obstacle. By 
selling typewriters for four years, during 
which time he visited every state in the 
Union, always traveling unaccompanied, 
he saved enough to bear the expenses of a 
college education and rose to one of the 
highest salaried positions in the sales 
department of.his firm. 

ithin a short time he matriculated at 
the Chicago College of Medicine and 
Surgery. Here his keen memory and 
marvelous sense of touch helped his in 
the lecture-room and laboratory just as 
taking notes and eyesight aided his fellow 
students who enjoyed complete vision. 
Moreover, he supplemented this mode of 
work by hiring someone to read to him 
from text books in the evening. 

At the end of his college course, Doctor 
Bolotin spent some time gaining experi- 
ence in the dispensaries of the Chicago 
Municipal Sanitarium, and became an 
expert diagnostician. He applied for the 
place of attending physician of the Illinois 
‘Tuberculosis Hospital, but was refused the 
office by the county commissioners be- 
cause of his physical handicap, until he 
had proved his fitness by serving the in- 
stitution without pay for several months 
and treating thousands of cases unerringly. 

One naturally asks how Doctor Bolotin 
has handled thirty-five hundred cases with 
infallible accuracy. His ordinary methods 
are similar to those employed by any 
other heart and lung specialist. He never 
runs a chance of giving the wrong medi- 
cine, for his bottles and boxes are marked 
with Braille raised letters as well as the 
regular printed label. In diagnosing a 
person suspected of having tuberculosis, 
the blind physician first learns the per- 
sonal and family history of his charge, 
then runs his fingers over the patient’s 
chest, and even when no depressions or 
enlarged glands are apparent, he can 
confidently rely on feeling the texture of 
the skin or noting any irregularities of 
inhalation. 

Doctor Bolotin can, of course, get no 
aid from a thermometer, but in all his 
practice he has never miscalculated a 
temperature by more than half a degree. 
In taking the pulse, he merely counts the 
number of beats, and has so developed 
his ability to recognize time intervals that 
his estimate has never been more than one 
or two beats wrong. 

ROBERT H. MOULTON 


They Call Her “THE WHITE DEVIL” 


corridor of the courthouse with the 
White Devil. Only a few months ago he 
had paid eight hundred dollarsin good gold 
for this pretty thirteen-year-old girl, and 
by all his ideas of man’s rights she was his. 
Yet a judge of the Los Angeles Juvenile 


HE Chinaman watched Woo Ling 
Oie as she walked down the dim 


Court had just declared her a dependent 
child and given her into the custody of 
the White Devil, at whom the Chinaman 
glowered. In a few hours Woo Ling Oie 
was going to San Francisco to a home 
where life would be very different from 
any she had known as the household 
drudge of a Chinese gambler, or as the 


ill-treated wife of this man who had 
bought her. 

The White Devil was quite undisturbed 
by the black looks of the Chinaman. She is 
used to black looks from thwarted China- 
men. No other person on all the Pacific 
Coast is so hated by Chinese highbinders 
as Donaldina Cameron. She has rescued 
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from slavery not less than fifteen hundred 
Chinese girls in the twenty years she has 
had charge of the rescue work of the 
Occidental Board of Foreign Missions in 
San Francisco. 

Some of them have been wee tots 
bought for a few dollars, or picked up, 
perhaps, as a gift from some of the poor 

at people of China, brought to this 
country as domestic slaves, with nothing 
to look forward to but a possible sale into 
another sort of slavery. Others have been 
girls in their first teens, bought for a 
hundred or two dollars paid as licee, in 
accordance with Chinese marriage cus- 
tom, and sold on arrival here for from 
three to five thousand dollars to men 
and women who expected to make back 
the purchase price at the rate of from 
three to five hundred dollars a month. 
Some have been girls bought, as Woo 
Ling Oie was bought, by men who want a 
wife, but who expect the girl to earn back 
what she has cost. 

Not all the fifteen hundred girls have 
been as easily secured as Woo Ling Oie. 
Miss Cameron has gone at midnight into 
the farthest corners of those rookeries 
that were the Chinatown of old San 
Francisco, has chopped down doors, 
crawled through secret passages reached 
by panels opening with hidden springs, 
and found her quarry bound and held at 
point of pistol. She has raided Chinese 
gambling dens where girls sat in the 
center of the table rolling cigarettes for 
the gamblers, and made wild night rides 
across unknown country with the res- 
cued girls. She has snatched them from 
their keepers on the street and made away 
with them through shrieking mobs of 
Chinese. She has risked her life in a 
hundred ways to rescue young girls from 
lives of wretchedness and crime. 

Once a girl is secure at the Mission 
House, the real trouble begins. No Chi- 
nese highbinder will lose a piece of valu- 
able property if he has a shred of law to 


stand on. And there are lawyers a-plenty, , 


who fight for the fat fees a highbinder will 
ay to get back his property. But 
onaldina Cameron is a fighter, too, and 
back of her stands an able lawyer who 
for twenty years has helped with never 
a dollar of remuneration. 


“No, I am not particularly adventur- 
ous by nature,” said Miss Cameron in 
answer to a question. “I did not know 
what I was getting into when I began 
the work. Now I could not let go. I love 
these girls. I must go anywhere when 
the call comes from one of them who 
would be free.” 

A flush of enthusiasm overspread the 
aristocratic face of the woman, a face far 
too young for the white that has come into 
the dark hair above it. The spark of 
humor is never long out of her gray-brown 
eyes, for Donaldina Cameron is not the 
ascetic type of missionary. She is keenly 
alive to the picturesque and dramatic 
elements in her work. She sees the 
comedy as well as the tragedy of it. 
There is in her manner so much of charm 
and social grace, of pronounced feminin- 
ity, that she is quite the last woman in 
the world one would connect with the 
raiding of highbinder dens. She is 
utterly and delightfully human. 

During the past year there have been 

more rescues than in any one year since 
the mission was established over forty 
years ago. There are now seventy girls 
in the Home, and workers and teachers 
have been compelled to give over their 
quarters for use as nurseries and dormi- 
tories. 
l The highbinder has learned that his 
gold is good with most White Devils. It 
gets his slave girls through the Golden 
Gate. It blinds the police to open de- 
hance of the law in the alleys of every 
Chinatown on the Pacific Coast. It wins 
able lawyers for his defense and judges 
on the bench to decisions in his favor. 

But this one White Devil, who for 
twenty years has lain in wait for him at 
the very edge of Chinatown, the high- 
binder cannot turn from her purpose. 
Now the fear of her is so strong that she 
never turns her steps toward Chinatown 
but electric bells are set ringing and word 
flies from house to house: “‘Fahn Kwe 
Toi,’ the White Devil, is coming to 
arrest” —and every slave girl is sent to 
cover until she has passed out of China- 
town again. 

Miss Cameron has no false dream of 
wiping out the yellow slave traffic on the 
Pacific Coast. Adjoining Chinatown is 


San Francisco’s restricted district. She 
pays no heed to girls who are satisfied 
with the life they are leading. 

But those poor dupes of highbinders, 
who live by the easy gold of the gambling 
table, smuggled opium, and the traffic in 
women, those young and ignorant girls 
lured by fair promises into a life from 
which every instinct recoils, they are the 
ones for whom this much hated, much 
loved White Devil runs any personal risk, 
for whom she fights in the courts. 

Miss Cameron does not attempt to 
make over these Chinese girls into some- 
thing that is neither fish nor flesh nor 
good red herring. Of Scotch parentage, 
born in New Zealand, she has a natural 
love for dark-skinned peoples. She keeps 
her girls in native costume, deploring 
their preference for leather shoes over 
their own gay embroidered silk ones, 
regretfully indulging them in a change 
from their own style of hairdressing to 
ours. 

While the girls study English, they also 
study Chinese, and are taught to hold 
fast to all that is good of Chinese tradi- 
tion and custom. At least half of them 
continue their ancestor worship and other 
practices of their Oriental fake 

All the work of the home is done by the 
girls. They are taught to cook and make 
their own clothes, to launder, and to care 
for children. In her heart every Chinese 
girl wants a husband and a home of her 
own, and but few of these rescued girls 
are turned from this natural desire by 
their unhappy experiences. So Miss 
Cameron frankly assumes the rôle of 
matchmaker and finds good husbands 
for her girls, and she visits them in their 
homes not only in San Francisco, but 
elsewhere on the coast—in Arizona, in 
New Orleans, in Denver, in Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. 

Miss Cameron is paid by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church fifty dollars a month, and thinks 
it enough. She has other compensations, 
not least of which is the fact that while 
to the highbinder she is Fahn Kwe, the 
White Devil, to every Chinese girl who 
has entered the Mission House she is Lo 
Mo, the Little Mother. 

BERTHA H. SMITH 


A College Professor with Punch 


HOstarted the progressive move- 

ment in politics? When I say 

progressive 1 do not mean a 
movement circumscribed by a capital 
P, or by any one party. I mean the politi- 
cal New Thought of to-day. 

Without expressing any final opinion 
as to the origin of the new ideas that stir 
us now, it is at least interesting to look 
into the case of Richard T. Ely, one-time 
instructor of Woodrow Wilson in eco- 
nomics. 

In a sense we may say that the new 
thought in politics started with the taking 
up of state interference as opposed to 
individualism. For example, thirty years 
or so ago, when individualism was in full 
sway, if child labor seemed to be proving 
injurious to those engaged in it, we would 


have said that the matter would right 
itself—that when children began to die 
off too rapidly from working in factories, 
the parents would stop them from work- 
ing: To-day the State steps in and checks 
child labor—doing what the individual 
might be too slow todo. Scarcely any ac- 
tivity is sacred to the individual any more: 
the Government takes charge of all man- 
ner of projects, whether the regulation of 
forests, the building of an Alaskan rail- 
road, or the fixing of freight rates. And 
the more things we have done by the 
Government the more progressive we are, 
according to present-day standards. 

Now the first man to oppose in this 
country the old order of things—individ- 
ualism, laissez-faire, and all that—seems 
to have been Richard T. Ely, for years 


one of the great teachers at Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Ely was born in western New York, 
attended Columbia University, and in the 
late 70’s went to Germany to study eco- 
nomics. It was then that the teachings 
of Wagner and Knies were revolutionizing 
German political thought, and Ely came 
under the influence of their advanced and 
so-called socialistic doctrines. Then he 
returned to America. For days he walked 
the streets of New York, jobless and dis- 
couraged. At last he took a place as 
private tutor. While tutoring he began 
to write for magazines articles on eco- 
nomics. These articles attracted the at- 
tention of men like Andrew D. White and 
Carl Schurz, and through their interest he 
obtained, in 1881, a place on the faculty 
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of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

It was at Johns Hopkins 
that Woodrow Wilson was 
one of Ely’s pupils. Scat- 
tered over the country to- 
day are thousands of men 
in politics and govern- 
mental activities who are 
doing. things in a new way 
and who will tell you that 
they can trace their angle of 
view back to Ely. Just how 
much inspiration Ely gave 
Woodrow Wilson is a ques- 
tion. Ely himself says that 
he recalls Wilson as ‘‘a 
very conservative pupil.” 
And President Wilson’s rec- 
ollection is that he and Ely 
differed in their opinions 
most of the time. Yet on 
most economic questions 
Wilson and Ely would to- 
day doubtless be fairly well 
in accord. Just how many 
of the seeds Ely planted 
took root and came up in 
the Wilson mind, nobody, 
probably not even Woodrow 
Wilson himself, knows. 

Ely was in Cleveland one 
day during the time that 
Tom L. Johnson was plac- 
ing that city on the map 
with his new ideas on the 
manner in which a city 
should be conducted. 

“Ely,” says Johnson, “‘it 
seems like a shame that you 
should be frittering away 
your time as professor in a 
college. A man with your 
good ideas should be out 
doing things in the world.” 

“Well,” says Ely, “I don’t know that 
it matters whether a man does things 
himself or teaches others to do them. 
You may not know it, but most of the 
young men who are helping you accom- 
plish things here are my pupils.” 

And he was right. One member of 
Johnson’s cabinet at that time was New- 
ton D. Baker, present mayor of Cleve- 
land, and intimate friend of Woodrow Wil- 
son. He is a single-taxer and stands for 
a lot of other economic theories that would 
have caused thoughtful citizens to shun 
him as they would the plague, a few years 
ago. 

Baker is frank to say that he might 
not think along the economic lines he 
does to-day except for the teachingsof Ely. 
Another of Ely’s pupils, E. W. Bemis, was 
Johnson’s superintendent of the water de- 
partment; while Frederic C. Howe, now 
Commissioner of Immigration at the Port 
of New York, also a student of Doctor 
Ely’s, was the leader of Johnson’s support 
in the city council. So the three chief 
lieutenants of Johnson were Ely’s students. 

Wisconsin is regarded as the hotbed of 
progressivism in American politics. It 
has been called the best governed state in 
the Union. Undoubtedly it is at least 
the most governed. More new govern- 
mental schemes have been put into effect 
in Wisconsin than in any other state, and 
most of them seem to have worked. 

Now, some twenty-two years ago, Ely 
was called from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity to the. chair of economics at the 
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Professor Richard T. Ely 


A great professor in the University of Wisconsin who 
is responsible for a lot of the best thought in the 
He was a teacher of Woodrow 
Wilson's, and many other public men studied under him 


University of Wisconsin. Since then 
many thousands of young men have come 
under his teaching and influence. The 
Wisconsin State Covent is full of 
commissions of one kind and another, 
made up of men who are doing new 
things, or else doing old things in a new 
way. The great majority of these men 
who are doing new things are Ely pupils. 

Senator La Follette has, as everybody 
knows, advocated many reforms of Wis- 
consin and with a good deal of success. 
Just how many of his ideas La Follette 
absorbed from Professor Ely’s young 
men, and how much Ely’s presence in the 
state university had to do with making 
La Follette’s reforms possible, it would be 
difficult to figure out. But the fact re- 
mains that Ely’s disciples have played an 
important part in the Wisconsin system 
of government as it is to-day. 

Dr. Charles McCarthy, chief of the 
Wisconsin legislative reference library— 
where one can go and get a copy of almost 
any important law in existence anywhere 
in the world—declares without qualifica- 
tion that Richard T. Ely is the real 
founder of so-called progressivism in 
American politics—that moral and politi- 
cal movement that has resulted in a few 
such radical measures as the control of 
the hours of working women, the mini- 
mum wage for women, and the sweeping 
of the country with the principle of 
workingmen’s compensation. octor 
Ely’s “Labor Movement” was the first 
interpretation of the labor movement, and 


many of the labor demands 
which he justified twenty- 
five years ago are now law 
or in the way of becoming 
law in this country. 

If it is true that Wiscon- 
sin has the best government 
of any state in the Union, 
and that Professor Ely is 
in a measure responsible, 
then it is interesting for 


us to recall the incident 
of Ely’s trial as a so- 
cialist. 


Along in 1894, shortly 
after Ely went to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a feel- 
ing arose among the tax- 
payers who were supporting 
the university that their 
money was being used 
toward the upkeep of a man 
who taught socialism. Those 
were the days when the 
general public grouped so- 
cialism, anarchy, treason, 
free love, leprosy, and a 
few other plagues all under 
one general head. So Ely 
was tried for socialism by a 
committee of the regents 
of the university with as 
much solemnity and ac- 
companying excitement as if 
he had been indicted for 
trying to commit arson on 
the state capitol. 

The regents held that Ely 
wasn’t any socialist at all— 
that he might have held 
to certain theories that 
were a trifle socialistic, but 
that he was not a social- 
ist. Moreover, in acquit- 
ting him they gave to the 
public the following statement: 


In all lines of investigation, the investigator 
should be absolutely free to follow the paths of 
truth, wherever they may lead. Whatever may 
be the limitations which trammel inquiry else- 
where, we believe the great state of Wisconsin 
should ever encourage that continual and fearless 
sifting and winnowing by which alone the truth 
can be found. 


It is interesting to recall, also, that a 
year or so ago, this same man who was 
tried in 1894 for being a socialist, was 

uoted in the conservative Supreme 

ourt of the United States when they de- 
sired a definition for monopoly. Ely 
defines a monopoly as: “That substan- 
tial action on the part of one or more 
persons engaged in some kind of business 
which gives exclusive control more par- 
ticularly, although not solely, with re- 
spect to price.” 

In handing down a decision in one of the 
trust cases, a member of the Supreme 
Court quoted that definition, though 
without mentioning Ely’s name. Asso- 
ciate Justice Holmes, who is a friend of 
Ely’s, and is familiar with his works, 
recognized the paragraph and, so the 
story is, wrote ona slip of paper, which 
he passed along to the Kember who had 
read the decision: 

“Isn’t that Monopoly definition by 
Richard T. Ely?” 

And the other justice looked over at 
Holmes and nodded assent. 

FRED C. KELLY 
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a “Toilet 
and Bath 


Fairy Soap is the 
whitest and purest soap 


for toilet and bath use that 
choice materials and expert soap-making 
skill can produce. 


FAIRY SOAP 


gives a rich, creamy lather that is most 
soothing, ačfeeable and refreshing. The 
oval cake fits the hand; Fairy £., 

Soap floats. With all its purity, 
convenience and pleasing qual- 

ities, Fairy Soap costs but 5c. 


“Have You a Little 
‘Fairy’ in Your Home?” 


[EEEX FAIR BANK SOnPARY) 
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L LL 


It Makes No Noise! 


Why Be Embarrassed? 


Why submit to the men- 
tal discomfort caused by 
the sound of flushing the 
ordinary noisy closet? 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


SIWELCLO 
Silent Closet 


operates so quietly, when 
properly installed, that it 
can’t be heard outside its 
environment. It was de- 
signed to be silent, yet no 
sanitary detail has been 
neglected. 


SUTURE LLC CEPOL LE 


Miil 


Even if its highly glazed 
surface should be acci- 
dentally chipped off, it 
would still be white, and 
impervious to grease and 
acids. 


Architects and plumbers 
recommend the Si-wel-clo 
and all our other sanitary 
products. 


Booklet R-15, 


‘“‘Bathrooms of 
Character’’ 


shows plans and de- 
signs. May we send 
it to you? 


The TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


The Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery 
ín U. S. A. 
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=| him eat a dollar’s worth of ham sand- 


| landmark, as 


Homeburg’s | 
Leisure Class 


(Continued from page 27) | 


thousand hours expire while propping up | 
the Q. B. & C. depot. He is the chief 
spectator at every fire, runaway, dog | 
fight and public event. He is a movable 
ermanent as the Repub- | 
lican flagpole in the city park. I have 
never yet gone down-town in the morning 
| without seeing Gibb on the street. And 
_ very seldom have I gone home at night, 
even in the howling blizzards of winter, | 
without passing Gibb leaning against the 
warm bright show window of the last 


= open place of business, and waiting with 


placid greediness for one final event of 
some kind to transpire before going to his 


| well-earned repose. 


Beside Gibb’s leisure DeLancey’s is 
poor amateurish stuff. Gibb’s total in- 
come during the year would hardly exceed 
twenty-five dollars, and it doesn’t do him 
much good at that. When he gets any 
money he eats it up in the most deter- 
mined and hasty fashion. I have seen 


wiches in an afternoon—because he had 
| the dollar. What he does between dollars | 
is a town mystery. He doesn’t beg. He 
is believed by some to absorb sustenance 


from the air, like a plant. But I happen | 
to know that he absorbs a good deal of | 
sustenance from the Delmonico Hotel. 
He has attached himself to this hotel as a 
sort of retainer, and through all its changes 
of ownership he has hung on. He will 
| not work, but he gives the place his moral 
support and speaks highly of it to all 
comers. He will even carry a satchel 
across to the depot, but only as an 
accommodation to the hotel. In return | 
he asks nothing and hus saves his proud 
spirit from the insult of a refusal. But I 
think he has first pick of the scattered re- 
mains of the dinners that leave the kitchen 
door whenever the cook is good-natured. 

I say I think so, because few of us 
have seen Gibb Ogle eat. He has a pride, 
and performs this humiliating act in 
secret. The grocers tell me that he is 
always offering to dispose of broken up 
crackers, stale cheese and old mackerel. 
“Tl just carry that out for you,” he 
says. And they understand and let him 
do it. One night as he hurried past me 
a package dropped from under his coat 
and broke at my feet. It was food—dry 
bread and a bologna skin with a little 
meat in the end. He stopped and told 
me how hard it was to find food for a dog 
in which he was interested. But that was 
a fib. With all his faults Gibb never 
maintained a dog in idleness. 

In summers Gibb leads a care-free, 
happy life, sunning himself all day and 
sleeping comfortably at night in any one 
of a dozen places. He is our village grass- 
hopper, taking no thought of the chill 
future. How he lives through our fierce | 
winters is a mystery. He sleeps in barns. 
He sleeps on the coal in the electric light | 
power house. If the clerk at the hotel 
| happens to be a friend of his, he curls 
up ina chair in the lobby. Sometimes all 


of these fail him. I have heard that he | 
| spent one winter in an empty room over a 


Send for This Basket 


on Beautiful Floors 


IGE 
E or Wlax 


Our book, 
free, might well be 7 
price, for (if followed) it will save a lot of | 


“Beautiful Floors,” although 
purcha ased at a good 


money and disappointment, If you don’t f 
know how easy it is to care for waxed | 
floors, you should learn. You should know, | 
also, that Old English Floor Wax, because 
it is made from the harder waxes, gives a 
harder, more durable and more beautiful 
finish than soft, cheap waxes, A can will f 
covera bigger surfa ace and is therefore most | 
economical — 50c worth will cover a room. 

Hardware, Paint (Drug) and House Fur- | 
nishing Departments sell it, j 


Send for free sample and for this 1 
new book, ‘‘Beautiful Floors, Their ` 
Finish and Care.’ 
It is really an illustrated text-book on floors and gives 
a lot of information you will value on 


Finishing New Floors 
Finishing Old Floors 
Hardwood Floors 

Pine Floors 

Cleaning and Polishing 
Care of Waxed Floors Stopping Cracks 
Polishing Automobiles Removing Varnish, etc. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 
j 1921 Dana Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio | 


CALIFORNIA 


AND PANAMA EXPOSITIONS 


Don’t decide on your California Tour before get- 
ting our illustrated program of arrangements for in 
dividual and party travel. Postal brings full informa- 
tion, estimate for any tour, with or without hotels, etc. 
Travel service absolutely the best. Official Passenger 
Agents for the Exposition. 

Tours throughout the Year 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 
San Francisco Montreal Toronto 


Finishing Dance Floors 
Kitchen, Pantry and 
Bathroom Floors 
Finishing Furniture 
Interior Woodwork 


Try Week-End Canoe Trips 


A day with an ‘‘Old Town sanoe will give you enough 
rest and energy to lasta week. 


Cd Joun Canes: 


are light, sturdy and durable, with per- 
fect balance and graceful 
lines. 4000 canoes—$30 
up. Dealers every- 
where. Send for 
catalog. 
OLD TOWN 
CANOE CO. 
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It’s So Easy to Keep 
“Catchy” Finger Tips 
Soft and Smooth,— 


a little Hinds Cream used every day makes 
all the difference. It may be applied at 
any time, for it is not sticky or greasy and 
will not injure the most delicate fabric. 


Hinds 


HONEY ANO ALMOND 


Cream 


quickly restores rough, sore, irritated skin to 
normal condition — prevents chapping and 

| windburn in any climate; maintains the 
beautiful, clear, girlish complexion that de- 
fies weather conditions. 
Hinds Cream is guaranteed to contain all its |^ 
advertised ingredients and to conform to the 
required standards of purity and quality. f’ 


7 
/ 
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Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not take a substitute; there are deal- | 

ers in every town who will gladly sell you |}! 
Hinds Cream without attempting to sub- | 

stitute. 


Samples of Cream will be sent 
for 2c stamp to pay postage 


A. S. HINDS 
201 West Street 
Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS 


iF 


sh-Grade MUSIC ROLLS 


45% to 50% saved on regular prices 
choice of over 2000 Popular, Classic 
and Operatic Selections; famous for 
exquisite tone arrangement. (SS-not 
rolls only.) Get our 


Moneyssaving Prices 
in 88-page FREE Catalog— write 
NOW, save money; service errep- 
tionally prompt. 

8. G. Consumers Music Co. 


» Station C Buffalo, N. Y. 
KEITH'S $3.50 
BUILDING 
(Established 15 years) 20c Copy—Newsstands 
A beautifully illustrated 80-page monthly magazine devoted to 


building, decorating and furnishing artistic homes at moderate 
cost. In each iesue are 8 New House Plans by leading architects. 
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Subscription $2.00. 


Big $1.00 Offer 


1 Plan Book 
Ty AAs ee 
104 Cottage posite Gee 
35 Homes cstg below $4,000 . $1 100 © cem 
bY ied im “ $600 . $1 50 Garsge and 4) Dup 


M. L. KEITH, 733 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| scandalous as it would be. 


4 away on a trip—but nothing helps him. 


| forter. 


if I’d had any foot to speak of.” 


| for the judgment day. 


store, and thawed out his toes on several | 
mornings. We are always afraid some 
crackling January dawn will find Gibb 
frozen hard on the streets, and it is a 
relief when spring comes and he begins 
to fatten up and drink in sunshine again. 


| 
WED like to send Gibb to the county | 
home. Some of us are even willing 
to contribute a little to his support, 
But it is hard 
to do, because Gibb is no pauper. He is 
a gentleman of leisure with the dignity 
of an Indian. His worn suits are neat, 
and he is as dapper with a battered hat | 
and a four-year-old celluloid collar as if he 
spent real money on his wardrobe. He 
chooses his life and lives it without com- | 
plaint. Now and then we strive heroically 
to make him work. The boys at the 
planter factory, who are a rough lot but 
have some hold on Gibb because they 
entertain him out of their lunch boxes, 
kidnap him about twice a year and drag 
him in to the superintendent to get a job | 
for him. Gibb protests frantically that | 
he has business which can’t be neglected — 
that he is just closing a deal for a good 
position at the hotel—that he is going 


He accepts the job with ill-concealed 
horror, and the factory boys climb up on 
the roof of the main building and hoist 
a flag. We all know what it means. Gibb 
is working again. And we all know what 
will happen next. 

About two days later Gibb will be | 
limping to the factory very late with his 
off-foot done up in an enormous com- 
“Thats what you have done, | 
boys,” he will say with simple dignity, 
“vou’ve hurt that old sore foot of mine. 
It’s never been right since I hurt it with 
the fre company. It’s in awful shape 
now. I guess I'll lose it at last. You 
oughtn’t to have done it, boys. Goodness 
knows, I’d have worked all these years 


Then he goes in and _ resigns—after 
which the foot recovers in great haste and 
Gibb stands on it relentlessly twelve 
hours a day in the old way, while he 
watches the world go round and waits | 


You'd think from the way we hammer 
at both DeLancey and Gibb to go to 
work that they would hang together, 
being in the same class. But they don’t. 
In fact they have the greatest contempt 
for each other. DeLancey will not speak | 
to Gibb, and thinks it is a crime that he 
isn’t sent to the stone pile; while Gibb 
speaks of DeLancey in pitying accents 
as a young man who ought to know better 
than to waste his time herding a little 
white pill into a hole in a cow pasture. 
Gibb is very severe on the frivolities of | 
the prosperous. He can’t bear to see 
them frittering away their time. 

That’s our leisure class in Homeburg, | 
and it isn’t growing. If it was we'd be 
worried, and the Commercial Club would 
hold meetings about it. And I’m just 
telling you these things so that you'll 
see why I am so warped and foolish 
regarding Williston; it’s just my small 
town ignorance— My, I wish that chap 
would get a job! 


In the May number George Fitch 
begins a two-part suffragette com- | 
edy story—‘‘Cupid vs. Geography” 
— a humorously alarming prophecy ' 


| You get material absolutely guaranteed to be suffi- 


| sills, cut to fit; joists, cut to fit; studding, cut to fit; 


$ 


Contains large 
living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, two large bedrooms, 
bathroom and hall. This charm- 
ing Dutch Colonial model has given 
great satisfaction to Aladdin cus- 
tomers inevery state, and hasalarge 
number of admirers. It is a home 
of individuality and comfort. 
Wouldn't you like to know more 


about it or own it? The big Alad- 
din catalog gives you all the 
details and information — tells 
you the story of this as well as 
z 100 other attractive roomy 
homes, larger and smaller, prices 
ranging from $138 to $8000. 


Not Controlled by a Trust 


Knotless Inside— Knotless Outside. Aladdin Qual- 
ity has set a new standard for lumber quality—is 
raising the old-time lumber standards of quality to 
anew plane. The Aladdin Dollar-a-Knot guarantee 
is the plainest and strongest guarantee ever offered 
the home-builder. Aladdin Houses are not made 
by a trust or combine — we do not ask you to buy 
lumber according to any mysterious Association 
grading rules. A guarantee of simply a Dollar a 
Knot— anyone knows whata knot looks like. No 
other lumberman in the world has had the courage 
to equal the Aladdin Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee. 
But you can secure knotless lumber—at a dis- 
tinct saving in price, too —in an Aladdin House. 


Not Portable — Not Sectional 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses are built by the 
À same system as the steel skyscraper, all ma- 
terial being cut to fit in the mill and ready 
to be nailed in place when it reaches 
the job. Aladdin Houses are not 
portable — not sectional — 
not knocked down. 


. Le . ee 
Michigan, Florida, Louisiana 
and Oregon Over one thousand houses 
carried in stock, ready for 
instant shipment. Our mills, located in four 
corners of the United States, cut out long ship- 
pingdistances. In twenty-four hours, your order 
is loaded and is onits way. Ina few weeks’ time, 
you ean move into your own Aladdin Home. 


Aladdin Houses are Complete 


cient for the completion of your house, as follows: 


building paper; subfloor, cut to fit; rafters, cut to 
fit; roof sheathing, cut to fit; siding knotless, cut 
to fit; outside finish knotless: porch col- , 
umns knotless, baluster knotless, 
rail knotless, flooring knotless 
and framework, cut to fit; floor- 
ing knotless, cut to fit; lath and 2 
plaster or plasterboard, inside 
finish knotless, doors knotless, 
casings knotless, baseboard 
knotless, windows knotless, sash 
knotless, glam, nails of all sizes, locks, 
hinges, tin flashing, painta, oils, var- 
nishes, stains, putty and shellac, 
with complete drawings, illustra- 
tions and instructions for erve- 
tion — The Complete House. The big 
Aladdin catalog No. 190 tells all 
the interesting facta, 


North American Construction Co. 
General Offices 
198 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
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Concrete. 
Windows, 
Casements. 


Service Always! 


Our 8) 
disposa 


rialists are placed at your 

to ensure you the most 
modern and practical building. 
These men, of technical training 
and wide experience, are experts in 
all phases of fire-proof construction, 
including reinforced concrete, steel 
sash, etc., etc. They co-operate 
fully with owners, architects, engi- 
neers and contractors. 

Back of them stands our large 
plant, with unexcelled facilities for 
manufacturing high-grade products 
and shipping them promptly. The 
lines of our products are complete 
in every respect, affording a full 
choice as to sizes, types, etc. 

Our entire organization has been 
developed with the idea of giving 
complete service. In all sections of 
the country, including your own, 
we have experienced men to give 
direct, persona! service to the build- 
er and to watch his building from 
start to finish. 


You also can make money in 
building, by consulting with us. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


oF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED “IN. 1884 President 


Mr. Charles 


Frohman’s 


For Catalogue and Information. apply to 


The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


SSeS eee 
UNIQUE ADVERTISING IDEA! 
7 encil and Annual Calendar Combined 


is a winner of good will 


from your custom 
SAMPLE: and friends. Le 
No. 3-M, Nickel, 250 ea. 

No. 1-J, Jewel Tip, 350 es. 


No. 1-A,Sterling Silver(heary)$1.50 ea. ` p> and quota- 
No. 2-B,Sterling Silver(med.weight)$1.00 es, Dre ti 
Write for Circulars. Salesmen Wanted SLA 
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H. MARUI & 00., Dept. A, 54 Stone St., New York 


BOO 


FREE 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge the claims of correspondence schools, 


also explains the American School's simple new method 


home law instruction. 
any other correspondence law course. 
every course, 


study of law. Send postal today for your free book. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


1054 , Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Kahn System Reinforced 
United Steel 


a 


Connected with 


Empire Theatre 
and Companies 


Franklin H, Sargent 


__ send you proof 
N 


Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest 
legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
13 volume Law 
Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished with 
Don’t fail to investigate before taking up the 


Buildings that 
Make Money 


Thousands of buildings besides the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, shown 
below, which actually makes money, dem- 
onstrate the profitableness of Kahn System 
Reinforced Concrete. Such buildings are 
modern in every respect — permanent, fire- 
proof, daylighted, and best of all, econom- 
ical to build and to maintain. 


KAHN SYSTEM 


Reinforced Concrete 


is indorsed by successful use in the most 
important buildings all over the world. It 
includes the latest scientific development 
in the reinforcement of concrete, providing 
a type of construction that economically 
and efficiently meets the exacting modern 
requirements. It includes all types of flat 
ceilings with long spans, floors unobstructed 
by columns, and window expanses ample for 
lighting and ventilation. 

UNITED STEEL SASH, because of their su- 
perior quality, exceptional strength and high-grade 
workmanship, are in a class by themselves. They 
are especially designed to meet individual require- 


ments and equipped with finest hardware of our own 


manufacture. 
If you are interested in any type of modern build- 
ing, it will pay you to write for interesting literature 
and valuable suggestions free. 
TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Dept. R-15, Youngstown, Ohio 


Bureau of Printing and Engraving, 
Washington, D. C, 

Jas. Knox Taylor, Supervisir 

Kahn §. m Reinforced Concrete, 


—————— 
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You Needn’t 

Choke Your Legs 
THERE’S NO RUBBER in this leg band. 
The top of the triangle only is elastic—this 
assures perfect fit WITHOUT BINDING. 
No metal contacts. Weight, one-half ounce, 


Round Comfort 


of 


If you don’t find it at your dealer’s we'll 
send sample pair, postpaid, for 25c, 
mercerized; 35c, double grip; 50c, silk. 


George Frost Co., Sole Makers, Boston, Mass. 


~The Golden Rule 


in Business 
(Continued from page 32) 


the week have been the most disturbing 
feature—II, 13, even 17, were reported. 

Just before the close of Congress in 
February, 1912, the House Committee on 
Labor gave a series of hearings on limiting 
the hours of labor of women in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to eight a day. The 
committee was snowed under by protests. 
Even a worker brought in as a witness 
told the puzzled congressmen that “while 
that eight-hour system is very nice, I 
don’t see where laundry work can be ac- 
complished and gotten out in that time, 
to save my life.” The public was to 
blame. It would not change its linen 
until Sunday. The collection of bundles 
could not be started until Monday morn- 
ing, and they must all be returned by 
Saturday night. Thus there were only 
four days in the week for work. This ex- 

lanation has generally floored the best- 
intentioned. Even a radical law-maker 
hesitates to legislate about the time the 
public shall change its shirt. 
TEE founders of the Pilgrim Laundry 
have never accepted the idea that be- 
cause hard and exasperating ‘conditions 
prevail in their industry they were in- 
evitable. Ever since they began, twenty 
years ago, they have worked steadily to 
overcome those features of the business 
which have made it difficult to build up a 
stable and contented force. Although 
their establishment was crowded they 
determined to have no eating of lunches 
on the ironing boards. 

By providing folding tables and chairs 
to be kept under the tables in the working 
hours, and by marking on the floor the 
spot where each was to be set, the girls ate 
their lunch in a decent fashion—and this, 
remember, was twenty years ago. About 
this time they started a rest period at 
nine o'clock with coffee and crackers. 
These were simply indications of the way 
| they tried to make the shop work less dis- 


agreeable. 

FR™M the beginning they attacked the 
hours. Calling together the girls on 

the floor they would seek their coöpera- 

tion in putting through new schemes 

devised for handling the clothes in shorter 

time. 

Several years ago they succeeded in 
greatly reducing the overtime prevalent 
in the business, and for several years 
have closed regularly at 5:30. And what 
were these efforts worth? Their plant 
grew steadily until they were employing 
one hundred and fifty men and women. 
But they did not realize what they had 
achieved until suddenly everything was 
burned to ashes. Then it was that those 
‘who had watched their efforts rallied to 

them with money and credit, and, better 
still, then it was that those who had 
| worked with them came to them and 
said, “We will do anything we can to 
help save the Pilgrim.” 

And they worked nights for seven 
weeks in other plants and with the co- 
| operation of the salesmen held the busi- 
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ness together. Out of the force of one 
hundred and twenty-five girls working in 
the Pilgrim Laundry when it was burned 
in 1906, only five did not report for work 
when two months later the management 
was ready to reopen their temporary 
plant. q 

Five years later, taking nearly a square 
on what was then the outskirts of Brook- 
lyn, they put up a building which is an 
admirable example of the adaptation of a 
thing to its purpose. From without, it 
seems a structure largely of glass set in a 
frame of red brick and pale green ironwork. 
Within, it is a thing of glass and white 
paint. Strength, sanitation, air, light, 

roof against fire—these seem to have 

een the main ideas in designing the 
building. The result is a structure which 
in certain fundamentals to good health 
goes farther than any public building— 
theater, church, office, shop—that I per- 
sonally have seen. 

When the plant was finished it was 
equipped with all that complicated ma- 
chinery which has been substituted in all 
large laundries in the last twenty years 
for the primitive utensils of tub, wash 
board, boiler and flatiron. ` 


ae new building when finished and 
equipped was an inspiration alike to 
firm and employees. 

“We must do something worthy of all 
this,” they all felt. ‘We must live up to 
this building, not only in the quality of 
the work we put out, but, what is more im- 
portant, in the kind of relations that we 
develop with the people who, if this plant 
is to be successful, must make it so. 

The results of their efforts, applied 
as they have been to already efficient 
methods and to a group accustomed to 
trying experiments, have been a revela- 
tion in what can be done if men are willing 
to try. 

The hard problems of the business in- 
fluencing hours have really been solved. 
Take the public’s reluctance to giving out 
laundry on any day but Monday. The 
Pilgrim Laundry has overcome that by 
educating its public to have a portion of its 
linen ready for collection on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday. The result is that 
work can begin in the laundry bright and 
early Monday morning. 

By what persuasive arguments and 
long patience they succeeded in educating 
four thousand customers-to this revolu- 
tionary practice, I do not know. That 
they sent out such notices as that here 
printed is certain; that their salesmen, 
with all the enthusiasm of youth, ha- 
rangued their customers that they had a 
duty in this matter, and that it was 
altogether inconsistent for them to de- 
nounce at their clubs the wickedness of 
laundrymen if they were not willing to 
take the extra trouble of changing their 
day for delivering their clothes, is certain. 

e point is that they educated the 
women, and that to-day the Pilgrim 
Laundry gathers and delivers its work 
every day of the week. Each customer 
knows not only the day, but the exact 
hour at which the wagon will call for her 
clothes. She has been made to under- 
stand the importance in a big cooperative 
undertaking of being exact. She has been 
made to see that if she is late, she makes 
the boy late on his rounds, and that she 
puts back the machinery of two hundred 
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The crude, expensive way of cleaning The simple, sanitary way of cleaning 


Cleans best under every test 


In many exhaustive tests conducted by custodians of universities, 
colleges, institutions, department stores, etc., the ARCO WAND 
Vacuum Cleaners have performed 100% in suctioning more dirt 
out of the carpet after the competitive machines had quit trying. 
Make your own test: Clean your rug with your broom, portable or 
stationary vacuum cleaner, and then bring it to any of our 
showrooms and let us prove up! Seeing is believing. 


The ARCO WAND is stationary—sits 
in cellar or side room; runs by elec- 
tricity (or gasoline, if desired). Works 

SA through a single iron suction pipe run- Y| 


5 ning up in partition-wall about Ya 

\ IACUUM CLE AN ER central in your home. On each Y 
floor, usually at baseboard, is 
11⁄4 inch brass-covered open- 

ing to piping, into which the end of a light hose is slipped. j 

Press an electric button to start the machine, and presto! the magic WAND or 

cleaning tools instantly pass over ceiling, walls, floors—everything in the room 

—and thoroughly exhausts all dirt, without raising any dust. 

The ARCO WAND does not clean house 40% as in broom-duster method 

but it removes entirely the dirt, dust, trash, lint, threads, cobwebs, 

moths, insect eggs, germs, etc. Everything can be cleaned —carpets, 

draperies, ceilings, walls, pictures, upholstery, books, mattresses, dresser 

drawers, furs, clothing, etc. Saves an hour or two every day for social 

enjoyment. 


A permanent, unfailing Cleaner, at $150 


The ARCO WAND is acomplete, practical, permanent cleaner—tested 
and proved efficient by Pgh years’ a a stores; schools, churches, 
theaters, hotels, garages, flats, farm and city homes. It is as easy as turn- 
ing on the water faucet or the electric light. Accept no substitute! Bring behen ale ja pasema 
yu rug to our nearest showroom for test; or write for catalpg (free). pipe runs to each floor. 


blic showrooms in all large cities. Write today. ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 


Write t 816-822 are sold by all Heating 
Department AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY S. Michigan Ave. san P:umbin Trade; on 
cN Chicago doas Bot Danis iiber 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators connections and freight. ° 


Costs but a few cents a day 


You Can Taste || Baggage Insurance 


the OX i 
e YGEN when you use Vou need it ifyo 


— are going to the Expositions at Califor- 


nia where baggage risks are multiplied. 

— travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going on a vacation anywhere. 

— keep any personal effects outside of 
your residence —at the office, golf or 
country club. 


—are sending your son or daughter to 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder boarding school or college. 


Our Baggage Policy tndemnifies you against loss due 
A e are, theft, Paopao ranon etc., while the baggage is 
e in the custody of any railroad, express company, steam- 
Oxygen is nature’s great ship, hotel of clubhouse, pay 
A yearly policy relieves you of all worry, costs less in 
a 


. bJ e end g O a z r 

purifier. That’s why CALOX ara n ein dine yonr faily 
The hazards and contingencies of travel are many, 

preventsdental trou- fae a mnre than Von Teaia ee Oe 
2 Remember the liability assumed by railroads, etc., is 
bles by removing the considerably less than the actual value of your baggage! 
It may save you hundreds of dollars 

cause of tooth decay. 5 aa on ae 


All Druggists, 25c. Insurance Company 


Sample and Booklet Free if you of North America 
mention your druggist. 235 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. Founded 1792 
McKESSON & ROBBINS Writers of insurance covering: 


Fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, 
91-97 Fulton St. New York Ainar Lanai; poal pist, pa eteh e 
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PlanYour Bathroom 


with This New Book 


T spreads before you 

floor plans and photo- 
graphs of 26 model bath- 
room interiors. ‘These 
show the most appropri- 
ate designs in the essen- 
tial fixtures and also the 
little accessories which 
add so much to personal 
convenience. 


Every fixture for bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry is shown; 
including our new LIGHT 
WEIGHT, SOLID PORCE- 
LAIN BATHS, which weigh 
and cost about the same as a 
high-gradeenameledironbath. 


Each fixture is pictured, 
fully described and priced. 
Home builders who do not 
understand the difference in 
plumbing wares should read 
the non-technical article on 
the initial cost and relative 
durability of porcelain, vitre- 
ous and enameled iron ware. 


This new 112 page “Bath- 
room Book”—with a wealth 
of ideas and suggestions—will 
be mailed upon receipt of 4c 
to cover postage. 


THE- J: Lb: MOTT 
IRON WORKS 


19Q EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS ~ 
182: ‘OF SUPREMACY 1915 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street 
New York 
BRANCHES: 

Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Washington 
Cleveland Atlanta 


St. Louis Kansas City Seattle ‘ 
New Orleans Portland (Ore.) Salt Lake City 


CANADA: Mott Company, Limited _ 
107 Union Trust Bldg., 134 Bleury St., 


Winnipeg Montreal 
K E, 


Boston 
Denver 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
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and fifty or more working people. That 
is, the Pilgrim Laundry has educated a 
slice of the Brooklyn populace to what 


cooperative effort really means. 


Bur something more is needed than 
getting in the clothes regularly. The 
lack of all method in handling the clothes 
in the old-fashioned laundry has always 
been a particularly depressing feature to an 
intelligent person. It was all very well to 
say that the work ought to be handled in 
so many hours and the girls allowed to go 
home promptly at 5:30 or 6, or whatever 


- the time might be; but what are you to do 


| necessary to be. 


if the customers’ work is unfinished, due 
to an excessively heavy week, or a holi- 
day? 

If deliveries are not promptly made, 
there are no more customers; and if there 
are no more customers, there is no work; 
if there is no work, there is no bread and, 


' hard and wretched as it all is, it was not 


enough to say this must not be. The im- 
portant thing was to show how it was not 
No commissioner or 
investigator could show that, for the very 


| simple reason that he did not know any- 


thing about the business. All he could do 
was to check up hours and say this or that . 
operation was killing. 

System, coöperation, continual experi- 


| menting had done much to regulate the 
_work of the Pilgrim Laundry; but its 


managers were not satished that more 
could not be done. 

Carefully and tentatively, principle 
after principle was tried out. The work 
was planned and routed more scientifically 
than ever before. Each separate opera- 
tion was studied until the best and easiest 
and quickest method was found. Girls 
were instructed in—not left to pick up— 
the proper use of machines. The kind 
of work each particular girl could do best 
was discovered. The wage scale was rev- 
olutionized. Divided into classes as the 
force was, according to the kind of linen 
each handled, each class had its repre- 
sentative on the factory committee, 


| which met regularly with the overseers’ 


committee to discuss the problem of the 
work, that is, the floor was kept in touch 
with the management through repre- 
sentatives of its own members, and 
through talks by the management once 
every week. 


HE result of all this has been bril- 
liant. One of them is the splendid 
triumph of reducing the hours to 461 a 


week. With this reduction and regula- 


‘heard of in laundries. 


tion of hours has come a wage scale un- 
Mangle work, 
which a few years ago was paid but three 
or four dollars a week and which had been 
advanced in this plant by April, 1912, to 
an average of $6.97 a week, is now paid an 
average of $8.90 a week, and Mangle work 
is the cheapest in the factory. 

In the four months from August 1 to 
December 1 1914, the ayerage wage per 
capita was 634 per cent higher than the 
corresponding months of 1913, regardless 
of the fact that the laundry business has 


felt in a measure the same depression 


as other businesses during the past four 


. months. 


At the same time the rest periods of 
five minutes every hour and a half, dis- 


| tributed through the day, have reduced 


to eight hours and ten minutes per day 


The Golden 


the actual working hours of the girls. 

The rest periods have not lessened the 
quantity of work produced per day. The 
departments where these rest periods 
have been established for several months 
show a gain in physical condition which 
results in fewer absences and, conse- 
quently, greater efficiency. The pleasant 
lunch-room, the recreations planned by 


the fine woman who handles the so-called | 


service work of the place, the constant 
care of health, have improved the girls 
so that the time lost from illness has been 
reduced to a degree which the manage- 
ment had not even dared to hope. 

One of the most conclusive proofs that 
labor appreciates and approves a manage- 


| 


ment is the reduction of the number of | 


those who leave or are discharged. In 
1911, 379 left the Pilgrim Laundry, 78 
were discharged, 3 were married, out of 
a regular force of 175 employees. In 


1912, 161 left, 109 were discharged, and | 


7 married. In 1913, 121 left, 51 were dis- 
charged, and 10 were married, out of 260 


employees. In the period since scientific | 


management was undertaken there has 
been an increase of 20 per cent in business 
with an inappreciable increase of help. 
In the period of business depression of 
1914 there was a falling off of business in 
laundries in nearly if not all our cities of 
from 10 to 25 percent. Yet in this period 
the Pilgrim Laundry has gained 6% per 
cent. 

It is but another proof that where 


brains, determination, patience and a | 


sense of human relations are applied to 
business management the problem of long 
hours can be solved. The short day is 
part of good management. The highest 
efficiency is as’incompatible with a long 
day as it is with bad ventilation, poor 
sanitation, low wages, or the failure to 
cooperate. This judgment is not based 
merely on the few cases quoted here. 
They are but illustrations drawn from a 
great body of similar experiences. In- 
deed, it would not be difficult to fill this 
magazine with demonstrations of the 
relation of the short day to better health, 
higher wages, a more stable pay roll, and 
increased profits. 

Nor are these demonstrations con- 
fined to any particular kind of activ- 
ity. They are universal in application. 
Long hours take the spirit, the initiative, 
the productivity out of the editor, the 
banker, the teacher, as truly as out of the 
weaver, the granite cutter, the laundry 
woman. 


war has happened in this fight 
against the long day is most sig- 
nificant—a hint of what we may expect 
from every effort to make the conditions 
of men and women more just and mote 
tolerable. It was attacked because of its 


inhumanity. It drained the forces of men | 


and women beyond repair. It made them 
old before their time. It visited its curse 
on their children. It turned the blessing 
of labor to an unendurable burden, and 
streaked human progress with lines of 
such woe and injustice that men and 
women came to question civilization 
itself. 

And yet men clung to it. In no other 


way, they declared, could we get the | 


world’s work done. 
mill hand, the shop girl, the domestic, 
the miner who kept along day. The edi- 


It was not only the | 


Rule in Business, by Ina M. TARBELL 
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Nature’s Way Your Way 


Who Started This 
Brighten-up Idea? 


Nature started it originally and starts it anew 
every Spring. Every opening bud, every flower 
that gives its gay color to a dull old earth, is a 
part of Nature’s brightening up. 


Nature came first with this idea—Sherwin- 
Williams came second. We can’t paint the 
lily— Nature does that. But Nature won't paint 


your house, or give your floors a lustrous surface, 


or brighten up a chair or a set of furniture, or 
give you washable walls of soft, delicate shades. 
But we will. 


Every surface about your house has been con- 
sidered in our factory. For each one there is a 
Sherwin-Williams product made especially for it. 
Here are some of them: 

ISCARNOT]__A heat-proof furniture and 


woodwork varnish. 


—An outside weather-proof 


varnish. 


Ul Duich ian — It stays white & stays on. 


Brighten Up Finishes—A group of 


household wonder workers. 


SWP—A weather resisting house 
paint. 


Hat Fe —A beautiful, washable wall 
paint. 


PORCH & DECK PAINT— Stands weather 
as well as wear. 


[MARNOT|_A durable floor varnish. 


Have you seen the Sherwin- Williams Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting and Decorating ? 


It covers the whole house — inside and outside. Write for free copy. 


ERWIN- WILLIAM; 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


¥ 


= oe 
=e A 
see Ar Venue At) 


Showrooms — New York, 116 W. 32nd St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Building; my + 
San Francisco, 523 Market St. Sales Offices & Warehouses in Principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“Yes Sir, The B. V. D. Label Is Right There” 


“ Y T’S just like this—I welcome the man who insists on seeing the B. V. D. 

Red Woven Label on Underwear. It shows me that he wants, well-made, 
full-value, satisfaction-giving merchandise, and it shows him that I sell that 
sort. No, sir, I never substitute. That isn’t square. 
wise and pound foolish.’ 


Besides, it’s ‘penny 
You find out you’ve been deceived and you don’t 
. come back. Then—where 

do I come in?” 


On every B. V. D. 
Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 
Foreign Countries) 

Firmly insist upon seeing this 
label and firmly refuse to take 
any Athletic Underwear with- 
out it. 

B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, 650e. 75c. $1.00 and 
$1.50 the Garment. B. V. D. Union Suits 


(Pat. U. 8. A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company 
New York. te 


THE CHURCH AID BUREAU 


offers an opportunity to Sunday Schools, Women’s or Young People’s 
Societies to secure from $50 to $100 by a new plan that is both dignified 
and unusual. 

The management of the Bureau invites correspondence with pastors, superin- 


tendents and corresponding secretaries. All correspondence will be treated as confi- 
dential. The plan will be offered exclusively to one organization in each town. 


Write Stating the Amount Desired to 
CHURCH AID BUREAU 


Fourth Avenue Bldg. 


15th Floor New York City 


tor, the banker, and the teacher, accepted 
the theory that it was only by long hours 
that they were to succeed. It has been the 
habit of the country to make a virtue of 
sitting at its desk—whether its mind was 
there or not. ‘‘From sun to sun” was the 
worker’s day—fewer hours proved him an 
idler, soil for the Devil! The surprise of 
the fight on the long day, of the experi- 
ments with the shorter one, has been not 
only that the business could stand it, but 
that the business thrived under it as 
surely,as the man did. It is but another 
of the proofs which are heaping up in 
American industry to-day that whatever 
is good for men and women—contrib- 
utes to their health, happiness, devel- 
opment—is good for business. 


Making Up “The 
Record” 


(Continued from page 50) 


the wide space on page four with the 
geniuses of modern days. Ben gaen 
Milton, Pope, Young, Temon Jords- 
worth, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Poe, Swin- 
burne, Andrew Lang, Kipling—all of these 
and many others made their bow to 
Northfield at breakfast time. Some of the 
citizens laughed at the idea, but they all 
paid heed. A wag named it “Bunting 
& Brown’s Poem,” and presently every- 
body took this up. It was not the sort of 
advertising the firm liked, because people 
always used the phrase as if Bunting & 
Brown were the butt of a very good joke. 
But the “ Record” had nothing to do with 
this—the name of the firm had not been 
mentioned in connection with the poems, 
not even in the first announcement. 

Mr. John W. Brown walked into 
Webster’s office one morning and plumped 
himself down in a chair with scant 
ceremony. He was a man with bristly 
red whiskers and a positive manner. 

“Webster,” he said, “I’ve put up 
with this darned nonsense long enough. 
It’s making a fool of me. Every time I 

o into the club the fellows say: ‘Hello, 
Joko; that was a good poem you pulled 
on us this morning, or ‘Whats the 
Bunting & Brown masterpiece to-morrow, 
John?’ or something else just as idiotic. 
It’s got to be a sort of town joke, with me 
for the butt. I’m getting tired of it. 
What’s the use of trying to freeze this 
young whippersnapper out, anyway? 
Why not let them hang themselves with 
their own rope?” 

“This can’t last much longer, Mr. 
Brown,” Webster said. “You see how 
wild these youngsters are running with 
what little money they’ve got.” He 
added suggestively, “And they have a 
note falling due before very long.” 

“Not soon enough to keep ’em from 
making a jackass out of me for a month 
or two longer. And, what’s more, it’s 
hurting business. One of the last things 
my father said to me about the store be- 
fore he died was to keep up the regu- 
lar advertisement in the ‘Record.’ The 
paper went down after that and it didn’t 
do us much good, but I kept it going any- 


Making Up “The Record,” by Lours GRAVES 


way. Now, just as I’ve taken it out, 
the ‘Record’ seems to have taken a new 
lease of life. Everybody seems to be 
reading it and talking about it. I think 
PIl have to begin running that half page 
again.” 


THE Bunting & Brown “ Daily Bulletin 
for Shoppers’ reappeared in its old place 
the second morning after this conversa- 
tion. Webster, as he ate his eggs and 
toast, looked upon it with gall in his 
heart, and he saw that the day’s poem 
had been switched to another page. 

As he turned the pages of the “ Record” 
that day the banker understood why, as 
John W. Brown had said, everybody had 
taken to reading that paper again. It 
was a real newspaper in both form and 
substance. The doings of Northfield 
were chronicled with a fullness and read- 
ableness never before approached. In 
addition to the world’s news and an 
admirable sporting paper, there was the 
output of experts whose work appeared 
simultaneously in some of the big city 
papers, and whose names were known all 
over the country. Northfield “society” — 
with its dinner parties, dances, women’s 
club meetings, charity benefits—was cov- 
ered in great detail. As Webster scanned 
this department he recalled with displeas- 
ure the eagerness with which his wife Suny 
on her dressing-gown every morning an 
ran for the “Record”; and he knew that 
nearly every wife in town was doing the 
same thing. 

Webster considered the newspaper 
with mixed feelings. It was humiliatin 
to have been worsted in the Standar 
affair, and to be deserted by Bunting & 
Brown, but, after all, it was soothing to 
reflect that he was going to profit by this 
sudden rejuvenation of the “Record.” 
Just at present the laugh was on him, but 
it would not be for long. This hare- 
brained, unpractical Jerry Watson, aided 
and perhaps egged on jas that reckless 
young Hartley, was simply spending all 
his money at once, with the notion that 
it was going to come back just as sud- 
denly from advertisers. Webster knew 
better—he knew that thousands of dollars 
didn’t come in any such rapid way. 

fe discouraged demeanor when he 
called at the bank indicated that he, too, 
was waking up to this. The banker had 
got himself under control now, and though 
his manner was far from warm he ab. 
served the outward forms of friendliness. 

“T see you have the Bunting & Brown 
advertisement again,” he said, indif- 
ferently, when the “Record’s” manager 
came in one day soon after Mr. Brown’s 
visit. 

“Yes,” answered Jerry, but with no 
elation in his voice. “We were glad to 
get that back again, but our expenses 
seem to get heavier every day and the 
advertising is not coming in as fast as 
I hoped. Why, when we improved the 
‘Record’ so much, I thought advertisers 
would be falling all over themselves to 
get into it.” 

“Well, you have increased your adver- 
tising, haven’t you? I thought I counted 
several columns added in the last month.” 

“That’s so. We have made some gain, 
but not nearly as much as we expected. 
I suggested raising our rates, but Hartley 
says that would never do—not for a 
while anyway.” 
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Copyright 1915 Hart Schaftner & Marx 


Get your frock suit now; 
Easter comes April fourth 


Men who dress correctly wear 
the frock suit for Sunday, for 

making calls, even for some 
aher informal evening functions. 
arx It’s an indispensable garment 
for all men. Look for our label; a small 


thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


C 


It’s not expensive either; for $30 and upward, you 
can get a silk lined coat and waistcoat, gray or black 
cloth, bound edges; with striped worsted trousers. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago New York 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 

A course of forty lessons in the history, form, | 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
250-page catalogue free 
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| The New 
| “ARROW” 


Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 135, Springfield. Mass. 


EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pre 
American Schoolo! Banking, 104 McLene Bid.,Columbus,0. 


Read! Electrically 
z Lighted! 


ae) z 1p 


r- 0 
Push-Button Control ¢ 


Has two forward, a neutral and 
two reverse speeds. Magneto em- 
f bodied in fly wheel. Silencer on ex- 

haust. Dual ignition if desired. $ 
Water-tight gear housing 

ac 


z377320 Z0 


6 \ s 
Motorcycle Type 


or our new 1915 catalog 1 the wonderful 
N € 


ted Tread Clincher Tires 
Yeautiful finish. Write. 


A kinking water tube. Send for catalog 
We also build marine motors from 
2 to 39 H. P. Details on request. Å 
Tho Caille Portoction Motor Co., 
1513 Calllo Detroit, 


7 Street d Mich, 


cre t ier f jO Š 
| talc y lerful bicycle 
S W men and women. 
int down brings 
Arrow—enjoy 
ch month 


riding it right away- 
while you ride. V 


| WRITE TODAY 


Writ 


& 19th St., Chicago, HL 


offer, No 


obliga Don’t dela 
Arrow Cycle Co., Dept. 1054, California 
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The Lesson of the Watch 


A watch so dependably accurate as 
the Hamilton leads its owner to form de- 
sirable habits of promptnessand precision. 
Such a watch exerts a positive influence 
for good on the person who carries it. 


— It is a constant reminder of what 
gineer . P. MAYBER, 
Erie Railroad, bas bad vears 


miwa ewe honest effort, skillful labor and quality 
his Hamilton Watch. >: N 
materials can accomplish. 


Railton atch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


There are twenty-five models of the Hamilton Watch. 
Every one has Hamilton quality and Hamilton accuracy. 
They range in price from $12.25 for movement alone (in 

Canada, $12.50) up to the superb 
Hamilton masterpiece at $150. 


Your jeweller can show you the 
Hamilton you want, either in a cased 
watch or in a movement only, to 
be fitted to any style case you 
select, or to your own watch-case 

if you prefer. 


HAMILTON WATCH 
COMPANY 


Dept. P 


Lancaster 
Pennsylvania 


Book—“The Timekeeper” 


It pictures and describes the various Hamilton 
models and gives interesting watch information 


Busy Clerk Earns $20.00 
A Month in Spare Time 


Down in the Cotton Belt, C. V. Duggan is meeting the 
rising cost of living in a practical, independent way. 


The spare time that he used to throw away after office hours is 
now netting him more than $20.00 a month. You can do as well 
or even better in your neighborhood by taking care of the local 
subscription interests of the WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
and THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Renewals count the same 
as new subscriptions. Fill out and mail 'TO-NIGHT the at- 
tached coupon. 


Chief, The Crowell Publishing Company, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Tell me, without obligation on my part, how Addressis utida a aa Aan Aat 


much I can make a month as your local repre- 
sentative. 


“Fool!” thought the banker. “He 
could easily get double the present rate.” 
But he said aloud, “I suppose he is 
right—it would be dangerous to advance 
them now.” 

“Yes, I always take Hartley’s advice. 
Hartley’s a good newspaper man, and he 
ought to know.” Jerry said good-by and 
went out. Webster cast after him, as he 
disappeared through the door, a look that 
was at once hostile and pitying. 


THE president of the Jackson County 
National kept a close watch upon the 
“Record’s” bank account and with deep 
satisfaction he saw the balance approach 
the vanishing point. Only a fragment of 
the working capital was now left. It was 
easy to see—easy for anybody except 
Watson and his aide—that they were 
steering fast for the rocks. 

What was apparent to Webster and 
his associates within a week after Hart- 
ley’s arrival soon became known to all 
Northfield. The citizens welcomed the 
improvement in the “Record” and con- 
gratulated the two men who had brought 
it about. But those who took more than 
a passing interest in the paper knew what 
a reckless financial course Watson and 
Hartley were following. Some of his 
well-wishers indeed, with apologies for 
meddling, ventured to point out to Jerry 
the inevitable result of his ambitious and 
extravagant methods. Maybe they were 
going too fast, Jerry admitted, and he 
would talk to Hartley and see if they 
couldn’t cut down expenses somehow. 
But the two kept on the same way, and 
finally their friends gave them up as 
hopeless madcaps. 

Hartley was madder than Jerry Watson, 
they all decided, and it was a great pity 
that he had such an influence over Mrs. 
Dale’s trustee. Nobody could help liking 
him, though. With his alert, energetic 
ways he was geared somewhat higher 
than Northfield folk, but he seemed never 
too much in a hurry to pause and swap 
stories with any of his new-made friends 
whom he met on the street. Webster, 
however, was one citizen of Northfield 
who did not warm to Hartley. From the 
first time he had ever seen the man he had 
disliked him. It was instinctive. He 
did not like the direct manner in which 
the fellow spoke and asked questions. 
He was certain that this was not the sort 
of journalist Northfield ought to have in 
its midst. The Standard Milling ex- 
posure intensified this feeling and it grew 
stronger day by day. There was hardly 
a waking hour for six or eight weeks when 
he did not gloat over what was going 
to happen to Hartley’s career on the 
“Record”—someday. 

The two notes Jerry had executed for a 
total of eleven thousand dollars were 
payable on January 26th. Two or three 
times, in the fortnight preceding, he came 
to Webster, with a plainly worried look on 
his face, and asked for a renewal; but each 
time the banker curtly refused. 


N THE afternoon of the 24th the 

president of the packer County 
National sat at his desk and scanned a 
memorandum which one of his subordi- 
nates had brought to him. It was a 
pleasing sight, for it showed that Jeremiah 
Watson had to his credit a balance of just 
eighty-seven dollars and forty cents. A 
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longer memorandum, containing several | 


sheets, showed who had signed every 
check entered on the credit side as a 
deposit, and who had received every check 
charged against the account. 
wages, payments to news associations and 
syndicates, payments for supplies, mis- 
cellaneous payments of all sorts—it was 
plain where the money had gone. And it 
was very funny. The stout man in the 
rear office of the bank laughed as he read 
it. He had suffered much in these last 
few weeks, but he was beginning to feel 
more happy now. And that evening he 
ate his dinner with a relish. 


This was the first thing that caught his | 


eye when he came down to the dining- 
room next morning and picked up the 
newspaper: 


CITY COUNCIL GIVES FORTUNE 
TO REAL ESTATE SYNDICATE 


The story that followed told in detail 
of a scheme to give a charter to a new 
trolley company paralleling the old one, 
and to be financed by city bonds. A 
syndicate of seven men, two of them city 
councilmen, would not only profit through 
the new road, but they had bought up, 
dirt cheap, all the land along the right of 
way, and they planned to divide the un- 
improved land on each side into lots and 
sell it for eight or ten times what it cost. 
The proper sort of bill authorizing the 
bonds had been put through the legisla- 
ture, and the proper action had been 
taken by the council. Only the mayor’s 
signature was now needed to make the 
fabs complete: The “Record” related in 
great detail how the enthusiasm for 
municipal. ownership had been manu- 
factured as a cloak for the scheme. 

But not all the details of the project 
were unfolded. There was more to be 
told, including the names of the lucky 
seven—“‘if they can be verified and if 
their publication should be considered 
advisable.” It was suggested, too, that 
some of the information available to the 
“Record” might be useful to the prose- 
cuting attorney of Jackson County. 

Webster did not need any breakfast at 
all this morning. Or so anyone who saw 
his untouched Enife and fork might have 
concluded. Instead of eating he walked 
back and forth across the dining-room. 
Finally he seized his hat and coat and 
went to the bank. His telephone bell 
was ringing when he got there, and for 
the next hour he had time for nothing but 
the calls that continued to come over the 
wire. The series of conversations with 
his fellow financiers left him in a profuse 
perspiration. 


Al ABOUT half past ten o’clock Jerry 
Watson nil the bank, tossed his 
passbook and three or four checks upon 
the receiving teller’s glass shelf, as he had 
often done before, and went on to the 
president’s office. It was just after the 
telephone bombardment had ceased, but 
Webster gathered himself together and 
faced his visitor with a fair degree of 
composure. 

“I came in to see you again about that 
note,” said Jerry. 

“You are to be congratulated.” Web- 
ster’s tone, which he could not help from 
trembling, was bitterly sarcastic. “This 
is the neatest blackmailing scheme ever 
invented.” 
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MAZDA Service. 
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; didn’t quote all of it. 


wary opened his eyes wonderingly. 
“Why, what do you mean, John?” he 
asked. ‘‘Blackmailing scheme?” 

“You don’t think I missed the part of 
that story that was meant for me, do 
you?—‘If their publication should be 
found advisable.’ I suppose it won’t be 
‘found advisable’ if a certain note is 
renewed.” 

“Oh, you’re talking about that muni- 
cipal ownership story!” The pleasure 
in Jerry’s face was that of a schoolboy 
who sees the point to his teacher’s joke. 
“I remember that sentence. But you 
You left out that 


| part about ‘if they can be verified’.” 


| letter. 


“And what does that depend on, their 
being verified?” 

“Well, it doesn’t depend on anything 
now. I just saw Hartley and he told me 
he had the whole story ‘nailed.’ He 
says he’s got the last bit of evidence he 
needed.” 

This was just what Webster had ex- 
pected,—the finishing touch to the black- 
mailing plan,—and he smiled. It was not 
a happy smile but it was full of worldly 
wisdom. Not only had he decided that 
he was beaten—for the present—and 
must prevent further disclosures at any 
price, but six other persons who had called 
him on the telephone that morning had 
decided the same things. The sooner the 
unpleasant business was over the better, 
so he asked wearily: . 

“ But suppose your note is renewed?” 

“By George!” Jerry uttered the ex- 
clamation elf repioachfilly and felt in 
three or four of his pockets in the guilty 
way of one who has forgotten to mail a 
“Tf I hadn’t forgotten the very 
thing I came in here for, I got so interested 
in this other matter! Weve decided to 
pay off the note.” He drew a check, 
folded double, from the upper left-hand 
pocket of his coat, and handed it across 
to Webster. 

The banker took it, read it, turned it 
over and looked at the back, and then 
looked at the face again. It was a check 
for eleven thousand dollars on the Jackson 
County National Bank and was signed 
“Jeremiah Watson.” 

“What does this mean?” Webster 
asked vacantly, making no effort to con- 
ceal his perplexity. 

“Tt means we want to pay off the note,”’ 
replied Jerry simply. 

A buzzer sounded outside; a boy ap- 
peared and withdrew; Banks, the receiv- 
ing teller, entered; there were two or 
three sharp questions; and presently 
Webster, as through a haze, was hearing 
his goggle-eyed subordinate say: 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Watson deposited a 
check for eleven thousand dollars a few 
minutes ago; a certified check, sir, on 
the Third National Bank of New York.” 

Banks turned and went out. 

“Tm going to leave Northfield—got to 
go to New York and then hustle back to 
Alaska again, to look after some claims 
I’ve got up there,” said Jerry, dropping 
into the chair across the table from the 
banker, “and I thought I’d better clear 
this business up before I left. I’ve been 
owing Aunt Jennie some money for a long 
time and I decided this would be a good 
way to pay her part of it—to take up 
this note.” 

Webster had half risen as the receiving 
teller left the room, and had then fallen 


back into his seat, speechless. All his 
confidence, all his smugness, was gone 
from him now, as his pale eyes rested upon 
the man across the table; and his face, 
with its drooping mouth and flabby 
cheeks, looked ludicrously like an over- 
grown baby’s. 

“T paid her the rest of it in the shape 
of the other ten thousand or so we've 
spent on the ‘Record’,” Jerry went on. 
“You see, we settled a good part of our 
salaries and our out-of-town bills with 
currency and New York checks instead of 
through the bank here.” 

Webster, still staring at him, offered no 
response. He was thinking of the vague 
feeling he had had, several times, that the 
“Record”? was making eleven thousand 
dollars go a remarkably long way. His 
friends had voiced the same feeling, but 
it had been very vague with all of them. 
They had put it down to their ignorance, 
which they acknowledged to be complete, 
_ of everything pertaining to the news- 

paper business. 

‘Currency—New York checks.” The 
banker repeated the words mechanically, 
without knowing that he spoke aloud. 

“Why, yes. You didn’t know that?” 
Jerry simulated surprise. “All that sport- 
ing and theater and woman’s page stuff 
signed by fancy-pay experts—we used 
checks on your bank for only a small 
part of all that.” 

There was a pause while Webster's 
pale eyes continued to stare. After a 
minute he asked weakly: 

“Then you don’t want the note re- 
newed—then you’re going to print the 
names anyway?” 

“The names in the trolley scheme? 
Oh, no, we won’t print them if you don’t 
want us to.” Jerry put his hand out 
protestingly at Webster’s involuntary 
exclamation of relief. “That is, not if 
the scheme is dropped. Do you think 
you can arrange that?” 

“Yes, yes!” The answer, issuing forth 
from the baby-pink cheeks, was so 
childishly eager that an unfeeling listener 
would have laughed. But Jerry re- 
ceived the assurance with gravity. After 
a moment Webster seemed to brace up, 
as if he had thought of one bright ray 
that, after all, might go far toward 


counteracting the general gloom of ex- | — 


istence. 
“Did I understand you to say you were 
planning to leave Northfield?’ 


hungry to hear. 

“Yes, I’ve got to go. 
bad as it might be,” said Jerry. He 
paused, then leaned over the table, closer 
to Webster, and spoke in a confidential 
tone: ‘John, the trouble about North- 


field is that some of the people here are too | | 


progressive—with their ideas about mu- 
nicipal ownership and all sorts of radical 
schemes like that. 
influence to keep ’em from running too 
wild. So I’m going to leave Hartley here 
to make sure the ‘Record’ is still con- 
ducted on the old conservative lines.” 
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The Theater 


(Continued from page 42) 


Supposing, in their ignorance, that the 
new scenic art is necessarily bizarre (an 
impression of course gained from Rein- 
hardt’s “Sumurun”’), some of our older 
critics, and even so wise and just a critic 
as Mr. Towse of the New York “Evening 
Post,” were deceived by the sanity of 
Mr. Urban’s sets and failed to realize 
that they were seeing anything revolu- 
tionary at all! This is quite compre- 
hensible. Our critics, no j i than our 
scenic “artists,” have never known any- 
thing about color or design; such knowl- 
edge has not been necessary. It requires 
a painter for a just first impression of Mr. 
Urban’s sets, for Urban himself began 
life as an architect and artist. He came 
into the theater as a revolutionary force 
from the outside, as nearly all the new 
men have done, even Gordon Craig, the 
leader. 


I WAS fortunate enough to sit beside a 
well-known landscape painter at “ The 
Garden of Paradise,” and his comments 
were more illuminating than all the 
rinted dramatic criticisms put together. 
he first scene showed the mermaid’s 
home beneath the sea, a setting of course 
suggestive of Act I of “Das Rheingold.” 
The mermaids swam in on invisible wires 
from high aloft, in front was the usual 
gauze with the water shimmer played 
upon it by a lantern projector, behind 
was the necessary sea-green light. 

But there was a subtle difference. The 
great, dim rocks and weeds which framed 
in the picture were more carefully com- 
posed, the light was far more illusively 
cast down from above, and gold was used 
to enrich the picture. A second under- 
water set showed the sea witch at her 
caldron, up on a rock ten or fifteen feet 
above the stage level. Here gold was not 
the enriching color, but a marvelous 
blue—the witch’s gown, which flowed 
away from her down over the rocks. When 
she brewed the charm in her caldron, the 
steam which arose turned suddenly to 
orange at the final magic word—a puff of 
hot orange at the dramatic moment—and 
then back to white again. 

Mark, it was not the red of the usual 
stage fire, it was orange, an orange which 
contrasted with the blue of the witch’s 
gown, and harmonized exquisitely with 
the green of the entire set. Mark, too, 
that these two sets were enclosed in a 
proscenium frame at least thirty feet 
wide—gigantic canvases. 

The painter beside me watched them, 
enraptured, and when the curtain came 
down, he said: “Lovely! Color, compo- 
sition—perfect! But why do the actors 
talk Broadway? Their voices ought 
somehow to come strangely forth from 
the under-sea world, like strains of 
music.” 

That was real dramatic criticism. It 
touched the weak spot directly. The new 
art of the theater is more than a matter 
of scenery. It concerns the entire pro- 
duction. The scenery is vain unless it 
fits the play and the playing, or unless 
they fit it. Urban scenery is of no avail, 
when your acting remains suburban. 
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But richer, more beautiful scenes were 
to follow. It is impossible to describe 
them all here; one or two will have to 
suffice. Very striking and lovely was the 
bower of the Queen of the Southland—a 
“boxed” interior with no furniture save 
a throne chair at the left, and a few 

uaint stands bearing ferns or bird cages. 

his interior was painted in golds, blacks, 
and dull, Oriental reds, worked into elabo- 
rate designs, especially around the single 
entrance door at the right. It was, 
fittingly, a strange, rich interior, lighted 
by a single window, a huge circle in the 
rear wall, which, like the door, was 
framed by a formal design in gold and 
black. But through this circle the eye 
looked out upon the lavender headlands 
and palpitating Mediterranean blue wa- 
ter of a Monet landscape—out of the 
tawny, strange, Oriental interior into the 
hot sunshine of the Southland sea! 

It was a daring color contrast, and an 
astonishingly dramatic one, for it vastly 
increased the illusion of looking at a room 
in a hot land and, by taking the eye out 
through that window, it relieved the 
sense of oppression interior sets so often 
give when they are opulent. Incidentally, 
of course, it was beautiful to look upon 
merely as a picture. 


UT the climactic set was reserved for 

the end, the Queen’s garden at night, 
during the marriage feast. Here Mr. 
Urban worked with the utmost simplicity 
of design, and achieved his effect largely 
with colors—and only three colors at 
that. For ten feet back from the foot- 
lights (which were not used, or not enough 
to be detected) the stage was left quite 
bare. Then, clear across it, parallel with 
the footlights, ran a white wall eight feet 
high, broken in the center by a flight of 
steps leading to the terrace which this 
wall supposedly supported. 

The wings were masked out on the left 
by a single gigantic cedar, on the right by 
a huge, square, white column, in reality 
nothing but two sides of a canvas screen, 
which towered up out of sight. On either 
side of the steps, on top of the wall, 
stood two great vases of gun-metal hue. 
Behind the wall towered the deep blue 
night sky, a sky with just a hint of 
purple in it. That was the entire compo- 
sition, so far as the scenery was con- 
cerned—massive, architectural, and yet 
utterly simple. 

All the stage in front of the wall, in- 
cluding the wall itself and the tall column 
and the steps, was bathed in a pale, sea- 
green radiance from an invisible source, 
in which a group of dancers in strange 
costumes grouped themselves, their faces, 
arms and naked shoulders turned to 
ivory. There was no magenta flesh as a 
result of this moonlight! Anyone who 
has suffered from the horrible trans- 


formation wrought by old-fashioned stage | 
moonlight on grease paint will know | 
Perhaps these dancers ' 


what we mean. 
were not allowed to “make up,” perhaps 
Mr. Urban’s light was more scientifically 
studied, as it was certainly more beauti- 
ful. At any rate, the flesh of the dancers 
was turned to ivory, not magenta. 

Fix this pale, sea-green radiance of the 
fore-stage 1n your mind, with the ivory 
figures dancing in it, and then raise your 
eyes to the top of the steps, between the 
two great, solemn vases. There, at a 
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the family for more than one gene- 
ration. You can remember how 
you had to stand on tip-toe to reach 
the sugar bowl on its shelf—and 
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Choose a man to paint your house who 
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The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 401, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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long table, sat the bridal party, and their 
faces, their hair, their robes, the table- 
cloth, the cut glass, the silver, were all 
irradiated, transfused, saturated, with the 
hottest of hot orange lights. The transi- 
tion from the sea-green to the orange, 
however, was not painful; the two colors 
are complements. Rather it was daring, 
but delightful. But hot orange against 
that deep blue sky as you raised your 
eyes still farther—that was a contrast to 
make the orange flame hotter, and the 
blue to go back as deep and far as the 
sky itself; but a contrast saved from 
per parley by the touch of purple in the 
ue. 


Worbs are inadequate to give any 
idea of the richness, the beauty, the 
strange, haunting quality of this great 
picture. The artist beside me resorted 
to profanity, and inquired, if stage 
managers were going to paint this way, 
on thirty-foot canvases, with living, 
throbbing lights, what the devil was there 
left for him to do? “Man alive!” he 
cried, “look at that orange, smashed 
against that blue!” 

We looked, the entire audience looked, 
and then burst into applause. However, 
when our eyes were satished, when this 
imaginative, colorful, noble picture had 
prepared our mood for any hypnotism 
the actors might exert, we waited for the 
play to proceed. No matter what the 
scenery, you always wait for the play to 
proceed. And, truth to tell, Mr. Shel- 
don’s play, and Mr. Sheldon’s players, 
could not live up to this frame for their 
exhibition, or, rather, they were lost 
against the gorgeousness of their back- 
ground. 

Again the painter spoke. “What this 
scene needs is the voice of Julia Marlowe,” 
he said, “‘and the poetry of Shakespeare. 
Anyway, the poetry of Shakespeare. You 
recall the lines in that lovely last act of 


‘The Merchant’: 


In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage. 


This is the first time in my life that I ever 
saw a stage picture which lived up to such 
verse!” 

Again the painter was an accurate 
critic. Mr. Urban’s scenery was so 
lovely, so individual, so much an in- 
dependent work of art, that it swamped 
the text it was to illustrate. It could only 
companion successfully a play of equally 
imaginative appeal, imaginatively and 
musically acted. And the failure of the 
spectacle shows clearly enough that the 
public does not go to the theater primarily 
to see lovely pictures. Unless the scenery 
enhances the action, it is valueless. That 
was why Mr. Tyler became a bankrupt, 
while giving New York the most beautiful 
pictures ever set up on any stage in that 
city. 


THE production will surely bear fruits, 


however. Brief as was the oppor- 
tunity to view it, our native designers 
must have been impressed with Urban’s 


| methods. They must, for instance, have 


realized the vast gulf which separates the 
way the ordinary American set is lighted, 
and the way Urban uses lights. We turn 
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on the footlights’ full glare, casting a 
most unnatural reflection. We = switch 


a “spot? on the star which is easily | 

traced to its source. We have a crude || NS R 
red for firelight (which is also sunset and |f ES 

dawn), a crude green for moonlight, and ||" : 


4 


-= 


as our scenery is always painted in the || 
most haphazard daubs of unscientific ; > Plain End or Co 
colors, and our players wear costumes 
equally unstudied and often inharmoni- 
ous, a change of lighting will in many |f 
cases produce the most horrible color |f 
Sieatda: 

But this never happens when a man like 
Urban is in charge. Urban paints almost | 
all his scenery in stipple, carefully using | 
the colors which he desires to bring out 
in the course of the action, and only 
those colors. Under a white light, of 
course, this scenery will tell either as gray, 
if the colors are put on in equal propor- 
tions, or as a single color in low key, if 
there is a larger percentage of that pig- 
ment in the stipple. When, however, a | 
green light is turned on, or a red light, |} 
it will bring out the green or the red from | 
the stipple, and send the other colors 
back to obscurity. 

Thus the scenery will, under any and 
all conditions, be harmonious; it will fit 
into the color scheme of the picture. Of 
course, the same care is always taken 
with the costumes. The ivory dancers 
in the set we described were garbed in | 

earl-white, and so was little Swanhild, 
Petaia her dress had first to tell as | 
orange when she stood beside the King 
at the banquet table, and later it, too, 
had to tell as ivory when the orange light 
had gone, and she stood, a lone, pathetic 
figure, in the sea-green radiance, against 
the vast of the midnight blue. 

Another lesson the production will 
surely teach is the value of pure design 
in a stage picture, the charm of sim- 
plicity, Ta f large, well-placed masses 
instead of the meaningless, ugly clutter 
our stage now carries. Of course such 
design cannot be achieved by our present | 
journeymen scene painters. It has to be 
created by artists. 

But though the New York managers | 
don’t yet know it, perhaps, we have 
many such artists in America besides 
Mr. Urban. We have Livingston Platt, 
Robert Jones, Samuel Hume (who was a 
pupil of Gordon Craig and now has a 
scenic studio in Cambridge), J. Monroe 
Hewlett, a New York architect who had | 
to be called in when the “theater men” | 
couldn’t solve the problem of the forest 
scene for Miss Adams’s “Chantecler,” 
and perhaps others. Everett Shinn once 
made designs for the Ring operas, which, 
however, never reached the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Miss Anglin 
and Mr. Tyler, by giving such men as 
these their opportunity to show the 
American people what a wealth of hitherto 
unguessed beauty the stage can offer, | 
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FILL the magazine in your 

Spencer Heater once a day. 
It will maintain even heat 8 to 
12 hours without attention, 
burning the cheap grades of 
coal, at a saving of 30% to 50%. 


The magazine feature makes 
Spencer Heaters especially valuable for apart- 
ments, flats and greenhouses, as it means 
even heat can be maintained all night with- 
out attention. In residences 


Spencer 


Steam, Vapor and Hot Water 
Heaters 


free the “women folks” of all coal shoveling and 
heater care. 
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UT the chief lesson of “The Garden 
of Paradise” is that the new art of the 
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Testing Chalmers Chasses 
on electric dynamometers 
Drawn from life by H. L. Grout 


The $100,000 Chalmers Hill 


Most automobiles are tested by driving over 
pavements and country roads. Good tests in their 
way, but not scientific. 

Chalmers cars used to be tested that way. Several scores of 
expert drivers took chasses out for a long grind over country 
roads. Most cars were well tested. It depended on the driver. 

“The element of human error is too great,” said the Chalmers 
efficiency engineers. “We need a scientific hill test.” 

From this idea grew the Chalmers electric dynamometer test. 

Completed chasses are set in steel frames. Great chains are 
fastened to the rear wheels and to giant dynamos. Running 
under their own power, the motors work against electrical resist- 
ance. Accurate instruments measure the horsepower developed 
by the motors. Expert mechanics judge the fitness of every 
working part for long road service. 

We know the power of Chalmers motors, for the big dyna- 
mometer measures it exactly. We know the strength and silence 
of Chalmers transmissions, clutches, rear axles, for they work in 
the dynamometer test exactly as they do on the road. 

The 24-hour test chart of each Chalmers chassis is a record of 
scientifically measured work—with every chance of human 
error eliminated. 4 

It cost the Chalmers Company over $100,000 to install the 
dynamometer test; to guarantee to every Chalmers owner that 
his car is as powerful, as smooth running, and as sturdy as every 
other car of the same model. 

But that $100,000 test has saved users of Chalmers cars 
many times its cost in repair bills eliminated; in continuous 
service; in satisfaction. 3 

The “$100,000 Chalmers hill” proves all Chalmers cars real 
“Quality First” cars by scientifically measuring their capacity 
for work and endurance. When you buy a Chalmers you know 
it will do all we claim. 

Write for Chalmers “Doings” Number 47 which tells all 
about Chalmers “Quality First” cars. 

Light Six-48, $1650 Master Six-54, $2400 
New Six-40, $1400 
Fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 
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beauty, a new illusion, imparted to the 
age-old materials of the drama. It im- 
peratively demands not only new de- 
signers of scenery, but new stage mana- 
gers, who understand how large a load 
of pictorial appeal the play is capable of 
carrying, and who understand how to 
train the actors into speech and gesture 
and pose harmonious with this scenery, 
and ae to key the play into the right 
spirit. 

There was no such new stage manager 
for “The Garden of Paradise,” and con- 
sequently there was no unity of impres- 
sion created—actors, play, scenery, were 
not a triple alliance, but three foes at 
cross-purposes. We have had a glimpse 
of the new theatrical art, but only a 
glimpse, after all. Yet it is enough to 
make us eager for more. 


Some Team 


(Continued from page 24) 


what the figures tells you when they speak 
as plain as they do about this here 
Daubert. He’s been the best hitter in the 
National League for two years. He ain’t 
no old spavin, and he don’t have to take 
lessons from nobody about how to play 
that bag. He’s a left-handed thrower, 
too, and, other things bein’ equal, that’s 
a advantage for a first baseman. Since 
I begin talkin’ about him, I don’t see how 
you can take the job away from him. So 
let’s leave it go at that. 


MINNIS ain’t got Daubert’s natural 
advantages, but he’s a fella that any- 
body’d be glad to have around. He’s 
better’n a three hundred hitter, and he’s 
learned that old first base stuff mighty 
good for a guy that didn’t never have no 
intention o’ playin’ there when he started 
out. McInnis acts like he had more 
pepper than Daubert, but Daubert 
couldn’t be expected to keep all of his over 
there in Brooklyn. It kind ©’ saps the life 
out of a man to hang round a loser all the 
wiile. 

You just watch Saier this comin’ year 
and the year after! I claim he’s as good a 
first baseman as either o’ them two and 
he’s improvin’ all the time, where they’re 
just standin’ still. If he gets that battin’ 
eye back so’s he can hit somethin’ besides 
home runs, they won’t be anybody for him 
to tip his hat to. And then they’s Gandil, 
that ain’t no joke first sacker, a swell 
hitter, too. And Hoblitzell and Koney 
and Schmidt and Merkle ain’t what you 
could call rotten. Jack Miller’d be a good 


The Mentor Association Wants a Corresponding Secretary in Every City 


The duties of a Corresponding Secretary of The Mentor Association are 
dignified and remunerative. 


The Association is educational and was established to develop a popular 
interest in Art, Literature, Science, History, ete. 


one, I figure, if they’d leave him in that 

one place long enough to get used to it. 
You can’t get away from Collins at 

second base. If John Evers could hit and 


ee ee ge ie raped Geis Sears j run with him, they might be some argu- 

e work of the Association is carried forwa y Corresponding Secretaries in’ 1 3 

who represent the Association in their communities, and who direct the extension ment. The ain t enough diffrence in 
their fieldin’ to talk about, and they’re 


both smart as whips. It comes down to a 
question o’ mechanical superiority, as the 
fella says, and you got to give it to Collins 
’cause he can hit better and run the bases 
better. He’s speedier’n John in ev’ry- 
thing but brains, and it’s a toss-up there. 
I don’t know which of ‘em is the best 
writer, but I don’t have to figure that. 


of the service of the Association by engaging the interest of the intelligent people 
to whom The Mentor makes an appeal. 


The occupation of Corresponding Secretary is a peasant and profitable one. 


The position does not require soliciting—that part o! 


The Corresponding Secretaries of The Mentor Association are people of 
standing in the community in which they live. 


the work being optional. 


Address General Secretary 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 52 East 19th St., New York City 
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You know another second sacker that’s 
comin’ up fast? Little Heine Groh, down 
to Cincinnati. And then, o’ course, 
they’s Larry Doyle and Pratt, down to 
St. Louis, and Cutshaw, over to Brooklyn. 
Lajoie’s slowed up now, but when he was 
good, they wasn’t nobody I’d rather 
watch playin’ that bag. 

It wouldn’t be right to not pick nobody 
off o’ the champions o’ the world, so I’m 
goin’ to take my shortstop from ’em. It 
ain’t as if Maranville didn’t get good till 
last season. He was good from the minute 
he busted in, in 1912, only they wasn’t 
much attention paid to him, ’cause his 
company was rotten. He’d of been just 
as good in 1913 as he was last season if 
he'd had the guys to work with. I’ve saw 
all the shortstops since Herman Long, and 
I never seen any better than this kid. 

I'll never forget the first day I seen him. 
The Cubs was playin’ Boston, and some- 
body hit a fly ball down his way. You've 
saw him, haven’t you? You know how he 
catches ’em? Right in his lap. Well, he 
catched that one that way, and I couldn’t 
help laughin’; it looked like high school 
stuff. Then, pretty soon, Joe Tinker hits 
a home run to left center. Only it wasn’t 
a home run, ’cause this little rabbit jumps 
three times his length and spears it. I 
quit laughin’ then, and so did Tinker. 
And a few minutes later, he runs clear 
over back o’ the third baseman and picks 
up a ball and throws a guy out and we all 
set up and took notice. 

He’s still catchin’ fly balls in his lap. 
And he’s still robbin’ people o’ base-hits. 
He’s as sure as anybody, and about the 
fastest kid in baseball when it comes to 
feldin’. He hits pretty good, too, but 
even if he couldn’t hit a balloon with a 
bass fiddle, I’d want him on my ball club. 


(CHAPMAN at Cleveland’s goin’ to be 
good if he don’t have no more acci- 
dents. And, o’ course, Jack Barry’s a 
mighty good man, and so’s Buck Weaver, 
and so’s George McBride and Charley 
Herzog and Old Man Wagner. And I 
wouldn’t want a much better one than 
Donie Bush. He can cover as much 
ground as the little Boston guy, and he’s 
dangerous at bat and on the bases, too. 

If Bush and Maranville was to run a 
foot race, I think I’d place a nickel on 
Bush. But how can you take it away 
from Maranville after what he done last 
year, when you know it wasn’t no piece 
o’ luck, but just the natural showin’ of a 
kid that’s gettin’ better and better, and 
is good enough now to make the rest of em 
back up? ; 

Heine Zimmerman’s the best third 
baseman in the world, sometimes. If he 
could play ball ev’ry day like he does 
some days, I’d take him ahead of any- 
body. But they’s days when he can’t 
do nothin’ but look mad, and he’s got the 
world beat doin’ that. 


THE best exhibition o’ third basin’ that 
ever I seen was Herzog’s in the serious 
o 1912. Bill Bradley or Dmm Collins, 
or none o’ them, could of pulled more 
stuff than he pulled in them games between 
the Red Sox and New York. ’Course that 
ain’t got nothin’ to do with pickin’ a team, 
cause Herzog’s a shortstop now and, be- 
sides, I wouldn’t grab a man for what he 
done in any one serious. I was just tryin’ 
to show you that it wouldn’t be right to 
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The New Way in 
Typewriting 


100 Words a Minute Blindfolded! 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the 
typewriter has been discovered. Almost overnight it 
has revolutionized the whole typewriting situation. 


Already thousands of stenographers and other type- 

writer users who never exceeded thirty to forty words 

a minute, are writing 80 to 100 words with half the 

enart and with infinitely greater accuracy than ever 
efore. 


And the wonderful thing about it is that just this 
kind of ability is possible to you — to every operator. 
For the new way of training simply inevitably de- 
velops this magnificent ability in every case. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Don't confuse this new way in typewriting with any 
system of the past. There has never been anything 
like it before. Special Gymnastic finger training ex- 
ercises bring results in days that ordinary methods 
will not produce in months. It is the greatest step 
in typewriting since the typewriter itself was in- 
vented—already its success has become nation-wide. 
Among the thousands of operators who have taken 
up this system, are hundreds of graduates of busi- 


ness colleges and special typewriting courses — many 
were so-called touch writers—yet there has not been 


Why Aren’t Stenographers 
Better Paid? 


Why are most stenographers getting only $8 to $15 a 
week — while others get $25, $30, $40, and even $50? 
Eight words tell the story. It's nothing in the world 
but lack of speed and accuracy on the typewriter 
that is keeping salaries down—that is robbing most 
stenographers of the pay they ought to get. 


Think a minute. What is a stenographer paid for? 


Isn't it for your finished product—for the quantity and 
quality of letters or other typewriter matter you can 
turn out in a day? 


No matter how good you are at shorthand, you can 
never expect much increase in pay until you get speed— 
real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. 


Here are a few examples of how the New Way in Typewriting 
has already resulted in increased pay. Letters from these stu- 
dents and from scores of others will be found in the free book. 
What it has done for them it will do for you. 


J. H. Krull 

O. B. Hunter 
S. Shainin 
Marie Parker 
\. H. Gardiner 


- C. Dorsey 
- Paul Jones 
. K. Temme 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 30 days 

a oe por eae finest of Diogolee ne anger we 
i repaid, 

cent deposit in davance. This offer is absolutely genine s 


fi bi talog show! 
WRITE TODAY full line o bieyeles for men and 


women, boys and girls at prices never before for like 
quality. It isa cyclopedia of bicycles, sundi and useful 
bicycle information. It's free. 


TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, 
lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bicycles at 
half usual prices. A limited number of second hand 
bieyeles taken in trade will be closed out at once, at $3 to 

each. 


RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and exhibit 
a sample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 

It Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer you and how 
we can do it. You will be astonished and convinced. Do 
not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our catalog 
and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 0-37 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ø 2484 College Hill, 


Easy for Every Operator! 


a single one who hasn't doubled or trebled his or 
her speed and accuracy, and the salaries have been 
increased in proportion. 


Amazingly Easy to Learn 


The New Way in Typewriting is not for stenographers 
alone. We are teaching it to ministers, lawyers, reporters, 
advertising men, writers, business men—to men and women 
in every profession who use the typewriter. 


Middle-aged men and women who had never written save 

with one finger on each hand — others who had never used 

a machine at all before — quickly become experts and are 

able va Work with the speed and accuracy of the hitherto 
ed few. 


Like every great idea, the secret. of this new method is so 
simple that you wonder why it wasn't thought of before. 
Yet it is simply amazing in its results. 


Anyone can learn it at home in a few short weeks at the 
expense of fifteen minutes or less a day. And the work is 
simply fascinating — it's more like a game than anything. 


Unusual Free Trial Offer 


So overwhelming has been the success of this easy new way 
in typewriting, that we are now offering the entire Course 
by which it is taught, on trial! We give you an absolute 
guarantee to bring you both expert speed and accuracy 
and unless you are thorougbly satisfied with the results 
in both respects, the Course will cost. you not one cent. We 
let you be the judge. The decision as to whether or not 
you pay the small sum asked rests entirely with you. 


48 Page Book Free 


We cannot announce here the secret principis of this new 
method. But we have prepared a book which tells all 
about it in complete detail, which is free to those inter- 
ested. It is a big 48-page book, brimful of eye-opening 
ideas and valuable information. It explains how this 
unique new method will quickly make your fingers strong 
and dextrous, bring them under perfect control, make 
them extremely rapid in their movements— how in a few 
short weeks you can transform your typewriting and make 
it easy, accurate and amazingly speedy—all this and 
much more is told in detail. No instruction book ever 
written, no matter what its cost, ever told so plainly 

the real WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. I 
If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want 4 
to make your work easier—if you want to put 

more money in your pay envelope—don't 

walt a single minute before sending for 4 

this book of information and proof. y, 7 
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This new method is bringing such 


marvellous results to others — — 
is proving itself to be so sure YS Fiesse 
a means of quickly increas- „C g sena me 
ing salaries — that you will AS b your free book 
be doing yourself a big Df . about the New Way 
injustice if you fall to in Typewriting. This 


write for it at once. oO. 
Tear off the coupon <¢ 


now, before you 2 
turn the page. ras 


KSL 


incurs no obligation on 
my part. 


Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
Springfield, Ohio 


LEARN AT HOME 


SPARE TIME ONLY 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar 
examinations. Our method of 
instruction 


TEE to coach FREE 
failing to pass Bar 
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offer and catalog. & 
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“is New Thought? 


< ELBERT HUBBARD says 

` “New Thought is not canned 
thought.” 
ELIZABETH TOWNE says, 
‘“‘New Thought is old thought 
Burbanked.” 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
gives her opinion in the booklet, 
“What I Know About New 
Thought.” 

ou can get t 

| For 10 cts. Eora bsokiot 
f and three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to NAUTILUS, leading maga- 
zine of theNew Thoughtand Mental 
Healing movement. Edwin Mark- 
ham, William Walker Atkinson, 
Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. 
Warman, A.M., Horatio W. Dresser 
and many others are regular con- 
tributors. Elizabeth Towneiseditor, 
Send NOW and we will Include the hook- 
let. “How To Get What Yon Want. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 843, Holyoke, Mass. 
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PUNCTURE-PROOF—Guaranteed! 


LEE 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE-PROOF 
ES 


REEDOM from “puncture,” in a pure rubber cushion absolutely 
Msanouc® undue wear and rd carcass and inner tube; how 
BE 5 EE “Vanadium” rubber adds 
high cost.” Learn how three mileage; how the Zig-Zag tread 
layers of impenetrable discs embedded is the scientific non-skid. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET “5” 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO, Conshohocken, Penna. 
Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 
Distributors in all Principal Cities. Look up “Lee Tires” in your Telephone Directory 
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| pick Zimmerman for his good days and 


forget about his bad ones. 

For all-round, ev’ryday ball playin’, I 
got to slip it to Baker. They’s no other 
third baseman that comes near hittin’ 
with him. Zimmerman would, if he didn’t 
have them off-days. But he has ’em, and 
they got to be figured. Baker’s as good a 
clean-up man as they is, outhelders and 
all. He ain’t as flashy a fielder, maybe, as 
Bradley and Collins was in their best days. 
He ain’t as steady, maybe, as Tannehill 
and Steinfeldt, when they was goin’ good. 
But he gets about ev’rything that comes 
in that direction, and what’s the diff’ rence 
if he looks sometimes like he was goin’ to 
trip himself up? I ain’t selectin’ my gang 
for their gracefulness. 

Good third sackers seems to be as 
scarce as usual. Eddie Foster's comin’ 
right along and Larry Gardner’s no 
rummy. Bobby Byrne looked mighty 
good to me when he was playin’ the posi- 
tion. I didn’t see much of him last year, 
and I can’t tell you what kind of a second 
sacker he makes. 


OW we've came to the outfield already, 

and IIl pick three of ’em so fast it'll 
make your head swim: Cobb, Speaker and 
Jackson. Just like that. Rotten trio o’ 
hitters, I guess. And I s’pose they can’t 
field, neither. 

I'll tell you what we'll do with ’em. 
We'll leave Speaker in center field and 
move Cobb over to left and let oe 
stay in right. At first, it looks like the 
right combination would be Cobb in 
center, Jackson in left, and Speaker in 
right, ‘cause that’d give you a left-hand 
thrower in right field and a right-hander 
in left. 

But when you come to think of it again, 
you want a better man in left field than 
you have in right, ’cause they’s more to 
do out there, and you can’t stick Speaker 
in left on account of him bein’ left-handed. 
And, besides, if Jackson could play as 
good in left or center as he does in nght, 
they'd prob’ly shift him without me tellin’ 
em. Besides that, it’d be a sucker play 
to move Speaker out o’ center field, where’s 
he’s just about in a class by himself. 

Cobb could play left field all right. He 
could pitch if he made up his mind to. If 
that bird’s got a weakness, or if they’s 
anything in baseball that he can’t do, he’s 
been keepin’ it pretty well hid from yours 
respectively. If part o’ the game was to 
jump off o’ the Washington Monument, 
T'y’d be the first one to do it, and he’d do 
it better’n anybody else. 


ND did you ever see a center fielder 
like Speaker? He's backin’ up the 
inheld most o’ the time. He stands so 
clos’t to second base that he could reach 
out and slap a base runner on the jaw if 
he had a mind. 

He come from Texas, but he seems to 
have a grudge agin Texas Leaguers. They 
ain’t none of ’em allowed where he’s at. 
I’ve saw him nail line drives on the fly, 
too, when they was just out ©’ the short- 
stop’s reach and would be base hits, sure, 
if a ordinary center fielder was out there. 
They’s many a hit he cuts off by layin’ 
up so clos’t, and it’s just as hard to hit one 
over his head as if he was playin’ the 
center felder’s natural position, ’cause he 
can go back after ’em faster’n most guys 
can come ahead. 
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Well, Jackson don’t always look like | GZ YY YY. 
the best outhelder in the world, but he’s Up Yj 


too good to keep off of a picked ball club. 
He wouldn’t have many fly balls to catch 
with Cobb and Speaker roamin’ round the 
outheld. And this baby can hit. Don’t 
think he can’t. You couldn’t think so, 
though, if you ever seen him or ever looked 
in the box scores. 

You could figure all night and not get 
no better outfield than them three, but 
o course they ain’t the only outfielders 
in the bus’ness. Connie Mack’s got a 
couple, and Stallin’s seems to have nine 
or ten that get by all right. Then they’s 
Burns o’ the New York Giants, and Wheat 
o the Brooklyn club, and Magee and 
Milan and Leach and Schulte and Craw- 
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fort, responsiveness and i 
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the game was monot’nous, and quit. 
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For a utility outfelder, you couldn't 


do much better than take Beals Becker. Te Ghan 440 aa 
He might not hit a lick if he was in there The price of the car complete is $785 R 
all the w’ile; but he hits like a fool when f. o. b. Detroit. Gh; 


he’s subbin’ for somebody else and if you FATMI pee: BLIO AACE (seen Dae) 


don’t b’lieve it, look at the battin’ 
averages. 

For a pinch hitter, they ain’t nobody DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
I can think of that’s in a class with Ham 
Hyatt. 

What about a manager? Well, George 
Stallin’s showed last season that he was a 
real one; but I wouldn’t dare pick him 
for this team. If he ever got a look at all 
them stars on one club, he’d drop dead. 
Even if he lived to hold the job, he 
wouldn’t know how to handle a gang like 
that. 4 

It’d have to be Frank Chance or Connie | / 
Mack or Fred Clarke or McGraw or 
Jennin’s—one o’ the fellas that’s used |f 
to managin’ where they’s somethin’ to 
manage. Take your pick out o’ them 
five. It don’t make no diff’rence. The 
bat boy could win with that club. 

Now let’s look ’em over and see what 
we got: As I said right at the start, 


pretty near the whole club is left-hand UY} 

hitters. Ev'ry regular except Maranville. am 
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agin the two best left-handers, ’cause I 
already got ’em on my own staff. Maybe 
Mitchell and Rucker wouldn’t do nothin’ 
but pitch to the batters in practice, and if 
them batters looked at what them two’s 
got all mornin’ and before the game, how 
could any other lefties fool ’em? 

We'll say this team o’ mine has win the 

ennant and is stackin’ up agin the 

raves in the World Serious. The Braves 
ain’t got Maranville, ’cause I got him 
myself. Here’s my battin’ order: Collins, 
Cobb, Speaker, Jackson, Baker, Daubert, 
Maranville, Archer and Johnson. 

We open on the Boston groun’s and 
they start Rudolph agin us. Well, he 
tries his slow ball gag and he gets Collins. 
Then he tries it on Cobb, and Cobb bunts 
it and pulls up at third base. Then 
Speaker poles one down the first base line 
and Cobb scores. Then Stallin’s sees 
what a gang o’ left-hand hitters I still 
got comin’, so he pulls Rudolph out and 
sticks in Tyler. Jackson gets a hold o° 
one and breaks down part o’ the fence, 
and they have to stop the game a w’ile 
till the police drives the crowd back. 

By the time they begin again, Tyler’s 
cold, and he walks Baker and Daubert, 
and Maranville sloughs one through the 
hole in the fence. Then James takes 
Tyler’s place, and he’s cold and he walks 
Archer. Then he lets up to get one over 
for Johnson, and Johnson hits it over to 
Harvard. That’s all for James, and Otto 
Hess comes in and Collins walks and 
steals second and third and home to get 
out o’ Cobb’s way, and Cobb hits one on 
the nose, and it goes to Hess on the first 
bounce, and Cobb slides safe into second. 
Then Hess is tooken out, but Stallin’s 
can’t get nobody else to go in, so my 
team forfeits the other two outs and 
takes the field. 

Josh Devore leads off for Boston, but 
Johnson throws one pretty close to him, 
and it burns his uniform off. So he quits 
and they send Whitted up there and 
Johnson gets a couple o’ strikes on him, 
and then he fouls one and my manager 
takes Johnson out to stop the battin’ 
rally. Then Matty goes in and pitches 
three balls, and the side’s out. 


Y THIS time Stallin’s has sent and 
got some young pitchers that don’t 
know who my men is. The bases gets 
choked with Archer up, and my manager’s 
a-scared that seven or eight runs ain’t 
enough with Matty in there and Alex- 
ander and Cicotte and Mitchell and 
Rucker in reserve, so he yanks Archer and 
sends Ham Hyatt up to hit, and Ham 
gets a hold o’ one and breaks a window 
light in the hotel up to East Gloucester. 
Then we forfeit the next three outs and 
some o’ my men’s tired, so my manager 
keeps Cobb and Baker and Collins and 
Jackson and Maranville on the bench and 
lets Speaker and Daubert attend to the 
feldin’. Matty gets wilder than a hawk 
and fails to put the first ball over, so out 
he comes and Alexander goes in, and 
Daubert and Speaker come to the bench 
’cause they ain’t no fu’ ther use for fielders. 
The Braves ain’t brave enough to play 
no more after that innin, and they 
forfeit the game and Honey Fitz demands 
that the crowd be gave their money back. 
So that’s the wind-up, and the National 
Commission meets and orders me to trade 
off my ball club so’s interest can be kept up. 
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That’s about the way it would hap- 
pen if I had that club, or if anybody 
else had ’em. The rest o’ the league 
would feel like the Belgiums. My bunch 
would average about .333 in battin’. 
That means we wouldn't never get less 
than nine hits a game if ev’rybody was 
goin’ normal. If some guy had divine 
help and held us without a hit, the guy 
that pitched agin us the next afternoon 
would wisht he'd jumped to the Federal. 


"THE club we was playin’ would have to 
hit ’em over the fence to get ‘em safe 
and it wouldn’t be no cinch hittin’ ‘em 
over the fence off o’ them pitchers o’ mine. 
But they wouldn’t be nowheres else to 
hit ’em, and hit ’em safe, ’cause they 
couldn’t get a ground ball through that 
inheld, and they couldn’t get a Texas 
Leaguer out 0’ Speaker’s reach, and they 
couldn’t hit a fly ball inside o’ the park 
that one o’ them outfielders wouldn’t nail. 

S’pose one o’ my inhelders was on base 
and Cobb run over him and put him out 
o commission. Then Pld have Jack 
Miller to stick in there, and it wouldn’t 
make no diffrence which position he was 
to play, he’d play it good because he’s 
used to it. And if one o’ my outhelders 
got disabled, Becker’d take his place, 
and our battin’ average wouldn’t fall off 
none. Becker wouldn’t even have to 
leave the bench except to hit, ’cause any 
two o’ them outfielders could cover the 
whole three positions. 

*Course they ain’t no balance to the 
team when it’s all cluttered up with left- 
hand hitters, but, as I say, them fellas 
can all hit the southpaws. But even if 
they couldn’t hit ’em hard, all they’d 
need is a couple o’ runs a game to win it. 

That’s the best ball club I can pick out, 
and I figure they’d never lose a battle 
from the fourteenth of April till the 
middle of October. If they did, I’d fire 
the manager or else make a big holler 
about the umpirin’. And if they lost two 
in succession, I’d know they was crooked, 
and I’d can the whole bunch. But they 
couldn’t lose two, even if they was tryin’. 
Anyway, I don’t see how they could. 


Bur then you can’t never tell. You 
might take that bunch down to 
Cincinnati and have ’em get wopped 
four straight. It might happen they was 
all off their feed at onct, or jealous of 
each other, or somethin’. I thought the 
Athaletics was unbeatable, and look what 
they got! 

Let’s see—I had eighteen men alto- 
gether, didn’t I? They was the seven 
regulars and two catchers and six pitchers 
and three extras. And they was two, 
four, six, eight and one is nine, from the 
American League, and that leaves nine 
from the National. That makes it all 
square. I didn’t want to favor one league 
or the other, and I thought for a minute 
I had more Americans than Nationals. 
If I did, I was goin’ to say I might even 
itup by pickin’ a all-star umpire from the 
National. I was goin’ to pick Bill Klem. 
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had come the period of seeking ofice—any 
office—openly, shamelessly, for its own 
sake, and as a refuge. And Fairborn 
knew that it was some such desperate 
errand that brought him then to Wash- 
ington, then, when, by all rights, he should 
have been in the library of a stately home, 
a sage to whom the young might go for 
counsel, finding him “over a great, wise 
book, as beseemeth age.” 

That should have been the fate of a 
man like Alexander MacNeal. 

To be sure, in Fairborn’s world there 
were hundreds of such derelicts. He 
knew them, many more than those Mac- 
Neal monotonously had been gossiping 
about, more even than his young cynical 
secretary had imagined. The state cap- 
itals were filled with them, Washington 
was filled with them, the whole countr 
was filled with them. As Fairborn stud- 
ied him, he wondered if it were possible 
to state a principle of human progress 
according to which the mass of man- 
kind in its striving toward perfection— 
slow, stupid, perhaps unconscious as that 
striving was—knew, or felt with nicety 
as to periods and even moments, when the 
usefulness of a given man was at an end. 
There were a few men to whom it had been 
given to hang on always, in a career that 
was empty, yet round enough, like a 
bubble that would not burst, so that it 
appeared well in a biography, and there 
had beeh that chosen, glorious, immortal 
few of whom a whole life of genuine ser- 
vice and novel sacrifice had been required. 
But with most men the service they could 
render was brief, a few years at most, and 
if they lingered on, they were only in the 
way. 


AD his own hour come? Had all 

those hesitations, reluctances, vacil- 
lations of the past few months been the 
presentiments of that fatality in his own 
career? Had he then made a mistake 
in yielding? Was that statement his 
stenographer was just then transcribing 
from het notes, in words which that night 
would click and sputter over a hundred 
wires in his state to be printed in hot, 
palpitating composing rooms that night, 
ind on the morrow set in motion a whole 
new combination of political forces in 
his state,—were they But the announce- 
ment of his own mistake and failure, and, 
instead of the expression of a new epoch, 
merely the knell of the old? A chill had 
entered into the atmosphere of that 
balmy spring afternoon. 

“Mr. Fairborn,” the old governor 
began, and Fairborn could see him mak- 
ing an effort to master all his dignity. 
“I—I came to Washington at the sugges- 
tion of some of our friends, to say that, 
if it were thought advisable, I should 


| permit” —Fairborn knew the long monot- 


ony of the office seeker’s euphemisms— 
“my name to be considered in connection 
with the appointment of a commission 
recently provided for by law to investi- 
gate and report on the possibility of 
reforming the practice in cases of appeal 
in criminal causes. There are to be three 
members of the commission appointed by 


The 


the President. The bill carries an appro- 
priation for the expenses and salaries of 
the commissioners. The subject is one 
in which I have long had an interest, one 
to which I have given a great deal of 
thought, and, as I trust I yan say to you 
without egotism, one on which I have 
reached certain important, though still 
sufficiently tentative conclusions, and j just 
now I have the leisure to devote to it. 
“Have you seen the President?” asked 


Fairborn. 

“Not yet. I called at the White House 
this morning, but I could not secure an 
audience. There was, I believe, a cabinet 
meeting. I thought, however, that if 
you would be so good as to go with me 
in the morning, I might—” 

Fairborn’s heart was full, and he said 
impulsively: 

“Don’t say another word, Governor. 
I'll make an appointment for the morning, 
and I'll line up the whole delegation for 
you. You'll get that place if I have any 
influence left, and if you don’t get it I'll 
know the reason why, and our delegation 
will know the reason why. So just be 
easy on that score.’ 

he governor looked away through the 
windows. There were shadows among 
the trees now, the first of the afternoon, 
and his lip trembled. Then he said: 

“I thank you, Mr. Fairborn, more than 
I can say. Perhaps I might add that I 
am touched by this evidence—”’ He 
paused. The lip was trembling again, 
and the old blue eyes were dim. “You 
can scarcely imagine just what this place 


means to me—just now.” He pressed 
his long fingers to his lips. Fairborn 
could not endure that. He forced a 


omnes in the subject. 
here are you stopping, Governor?” 

“Well, I have not registered as yet. I 
arrived only this morning, you see, and I 
had not as yet determined—” 

“Well, now, you’re going to dine with 
me at my hotel this evening, and while 
you’re in Washington you're going to be 
my guest. 

The old governor raised the frail hand, 
that still trembled. 

“No, I won’t hear to anything else,” 
Fairborn insisted. “I'll be proud, as my 
father used to be, and Mrs. Fen will 
be delighted.” 

“T thank you, again,” the old man 
said. “You have the same hospitable 
nature that distinguished your good 
father.” 

“Well, you know,” said Fairborn with 
the smile that cartoonists had used so 
effectively—almost as effectively as Fair- 
born himself had used it, “you know we 
dot t get a chance at a governor every 

ay 

"Your family, I imagine, will soon be 
quite used to having a governor about,” 
returned MacNeal, with his own dim 
smile. “I consider it entirely superfluous 
for me to say that I am wholly at your 
service in the campaign. The people are 
a unit and the party demands you just 
now, Mr. Fairborn.” 

“That’s awfully good of you, Gover- 
nor,” said Fairborn. He would have 
liked to add his appreciation of the deli- 
cacy that had caused the old man to 
refrain from mentioning his candidature 
before. “But we'll see about that.” 

“I thought it had all been agreed,” said 
MacNeal. “I supposed it was practically 
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Creating a New Art 


At theCentennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 

Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became 
at once the marvel of all the 
world, causing scientists, as 
well as laymen, to exclaim 
with wonder. 

Starting with only these 
feeble instruments, the Bell 
Company, by persistent study, 
incessant experimentation and 
the expenditure of immense 
sums of money, has created a 
new art, inventing, developing 
and perfecting; making im- 
provements great and small in 
telephones, transmitter, lines, 
cables, switchboards and every 
other piece of apparatus and 
plant required for the trans- 
mission of speech. 


As the culmination of all 
this, the Bell exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
marks the completion of a 
Trans-continental Telephone 
line three thousand four hun- 
dred miles long, joining the 
Atlantic and the Pacific and 
carrying the human voice in- 
stantly and distinctly between 
New York and San Francisco. 

This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connect- 
ing nine million telephone 
stations located everywhere 
throughout the United States. 

Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and As- 
sociated Companies, and con- 
necting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people 
Universal Service unparalleled 
among the nations of the 
earth. 
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YY MUM ldlllllldllddddeddeg, | settled that you were to run. I know the 
boys have been merely waiting the official 
announcement from you. The other 
candidates will withdraw, and of your 
election there is not a probable doubt.” 
“Well,” said Fairborn, “I haven’t fully 
determined. I’m to let them know to- 
night.” 
e detested himself for his disingen- 
uousness; he felt somehow as if he had 
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fe not been wholly frank with the old 
7 gentleman. But Westlake came in just 
Z then. 

h 


MO “MIA Woo 


“The reporters are back,” said he. 
“They're waiting to startle humanity.” 

“Will you excuse me a moment, Gover- 
nor?” said Fairborn, rising, “I have an 
appointment with the reporters”—he 
looked at his watch—‘‘and they’re here.” 

“Reporters?” said the governor, start- 
ing up, “Pd a little rather not encounter 
them just now—if I might.” 

“Oh, very well. Let the Governor out 
the side door, Frank, and show him over 
into my committee room. You can wait 
there for me, Governor, or else come to 
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The Care of a National Landmark 


Betsy Ross made the first American flag herein 1777. In 1905, 
when the house was about to be demolished, it was saved and pre- 
sented to the city of Philadelphia as a gift from over a million 
Americans. Philadelphia now preserves the Betsy Ross house for the 
nation by protecting it against time and weather with paint made of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. The same good judgment will preserve and beautify your 
house. Direct your painter to use Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch Boy Lin- 
seed Oil. They can be mixed especially for your house and tinted any color. 
Low cost, long wear, best protection are the money-saving and satisfying results. 


Would you like to make a simple test which will help make you paint wise? 
We will send you materials and directions for such a test, together with booklet 
of practical suggestions and color schemes. Address our nearest office. Ask 
for Painting Helps No. 13. 


When you are in New York make it a point to visit the Home Builders’ 
Permanent Exposition in the Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th Street. National 
Lead Company’s exhibit is in charge of an experienced decorator whom you 


my hotel at six o’clock.” 

“TIl meet you, then, at the hotel,” said 
the governor. “Pll perhaps look about 
the Capitol a little, and if the House has 
not adjourned I’ll go into the gallery a 
while and watch the proceedings. It’ll 
seem like old times, perhaps. And then 
I think Pd enjoy a stroll down the avenue 
again on such a fine afternoon as this. 
It’s rather pleasant, you know, to be back 
after all hee years, and an old man, 
gentlemen, has many memories.” 


E STOOD there with his hat and 

stick in his hand, a little more erect 
than he had entered, as though some load 
had been lifted in order that his stoop 
might become merely a graceful inclina- 
tion in the tall slender figure. His white 
old face was somehow younger, and a little 


smile played about his lips, and there was 
a new dignity, the dignity that belongs 
to age; and Fairborn and Westlake were 
touched with a kind of reverence, in 
which they: gazed at him a moment, a 
moment of silence, and then the old 

entleman smiled and bowed in an old- 
ashioned courtly manner as he said: 

“May I trust you, sir, to make my com- 
pliments to your charming lady?” 

And Falto found himself bowing, 
and glad and happy and relieved, he felt, 
as of old, the distinction, the honor, there 
was in that stately presence, and he went 
forward, and deferentially escorted the 
governor to the door, and when Westlake 
opened it, they both stood aside cere- 
moniously while the old man slowly, with 
a wide and graceful sweep, put on 4a hat, 
and with head erect passed out into the 
corridor, and Fairborn found himself bow- 
ing again as Westlake softly closed the 
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They did not speak at once, and Fair- 
born picked up a paper, laid it down 
again, sete ze bent over his desk, and 
à hen said gently: 

The Lightest and Most Comfortable Arch Support i! Wes an AA jab. Seawall eRe: 
At All Live Shoe Stores and Orthopedic Specialists like all the old-timers, as I’ll be doing 
Or, if your dealer does not have them, mailed Post Paid, someday. But—he’s going to get this 


on receipt of $2.00 and size of your shoe job.” He straightened suddenly. “Call 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER up the President’s secretary and make 


FLEXIBLE ARCH SUPPORT CO. an appointment for to-morrow morning. 


And send the boys in right away.” 
28 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. “Do you want the statement?” 
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“Is it done? 
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“Yes.” os cue ETT TTO r N e 
“Well, bring it in when the reporters \ re = ae Es fom, ; A AA Gy i 
come.” y 


THE reporters found him standing by 
his desk as Westlake had left fin 
biting his lip in thought. Their entrance 
roused him from the reverie, and when 
his secretary gave him the statement, he 
took it, and without reading it, without 
so much as glancing at it, he folded it 
and said: 

“Gentlemen, you may say for me that 
I will not be a candidate for governor.” 

The correspondents looked up in sur- 

rise. 

“What! you mean, that under no cir- 
cumstances—” : 

“Under no circumstances whatsoever.” 

“ And that is definite!” 

“Definite?” said Fairborn smiling, for 
already he felt the happiness of a vast 
relief. “Yes; it is definite, and I wish 
you to make it definite; just as definite 
as—General Sherman, wasn’t it?—made 
his announcement when he said: ‘If nom- 
inated I will not accept, and if elected I 
will not serve.’ Do you understand?” 
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Men Who Roll Their Own Cigarettes 


know the importance of using the best “papers” obtainable. 
They know that Riz La Croix cigarette papers are the best 
that money can buy—famous the world over for superior 
quality that never fails to give the greatest satisfaction. 


RIZ LA & 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Your favorite tobacco is easily rolled into 
round, firm cigarettes with Riz La Croix 
papers. Cigarettes that hold their 
shape, draw well and give you 
a fine flavor, free from 
the slightest paper- 
taste. The light- 
ness, thinness, 
natural adhesive- 
ness and perfect 
combustion of Riz 
La Croix guarantee 
these desirable pro- 
perties. Made from 
the best flax-linen—a 
pure vegetable product 
—Riz La Croix insures 
y healthful enjoyment. Tobacco Co., Room This 111 Fifth Avenue, NY, 
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of statiinery, ment of modern business office. Stenographers 
do more work because they have better light. 

m Takes only 4 sq. ft. of floor space. Easily moved 
from room to room or into corner when not in use. 
Casters can be raised instantly, making stand absolutely 
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Hempfield 


(Continued from page 55) 


the moment when you've set your 
scenery, staged your play, and the cur- 
tain is about to go up, she appears with— 
gingerbread!—and stampedes the entire 
company. Why, you couldn’t have kept 
Fergus— 


HARRIET had put on her choicest 
tablecloth and the precious napkins 
left her by our great-aunt Dorcas, and the 
old thin glass dishes that came from 
Grandmother Scribner, which are never 
used except upon high occasions. It was 
Sunday night and, as Harriet explained, 
we never have any supper on Sunday 
night. There was thick yellow ginger- 
bread with just a hint in it (not a bit too 
much and not too little) of the delectable 
molasses of which it was made, and per- 
fect apple sauce from the earliest Red 
Astrakhans, cooked so that the rosy 
quarters looked plump, with sugary 
crystals sparkling upon them, and thin 
glass tumblers (of Grandmother Scrib- 
ner’s set) full of sweet milk, yellow and 
almost foamy at the top. 

There are perfect moments in this life! 

Nort was in the wildest spirits, the re- 
bound from his unusual mood of serious- 
ness. Nothing escaped him—neither the 
napkins, nor the spoons, nor the thin old 
glass, nor the perfect gingerbread, nor the 
marvelous apple sauce, nor the glow in 
Harriet’s face. She just knew that Nort 
would see it all! arriet is never so 
beautiful as when she sits at the head of 
her own table, her moment of supreme 
artistry. 

“I went to church to-day,” said Nort |Letterhead 
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Told in This FREE Book 


Mail the coupon or drop a postal for this 
practical guide book and learn in advance 
what to see, how to see it, and about how much 
it will cost. Explains about stopovers and 
side trips, suggests itineraries. Tells how you 
can see California and the Expositions and 
tour the West and Northwest for little more 
than the price of a single ticket by traveling 
via the 


Union Pacific 


Shortest and Most Direct Route 
to Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Free stopover privileges at Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Salt Lake City, together with side trip 
at slight additional expense to Yellowstone National 
Park in season, are among the special advantages 
offered by this route. Special low round-trip fares, 
special arrangements for the traveler's comfort. All in- 
formation in the book. Mail coupon or postal today to 


GERRIT FORT, P.T.M., Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb. 
Ticket offices in all principal cities, including Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Birmingham, Milwaukee, Minneapolis. 
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The Yellow Label— 
Witt’s—is the mark of Sani- 
tation, Safety and Economy 
in cans and pails. Sanitation 
because Witt’s is fly-, dog-, 
and rat-proof—tight-htting lid 
makes itso. Safety because Witt’s 
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because Witt’s dutwears two or 
three of the ordinary kind — for 
itis made of deeply corrugated 
steel, galvanized and rust-proof, 
and 29 times stronger than plain 
steel. Write for booklet and 
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THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
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°? Hempfield,” said Nort; “and it was in- 
teresting.” 

He stopped and looked slowly around 
at me. 

“The truth about the church in Hemp- 
field, David!” he exclaimed, as though we 
had a secret between us. 

I laughed. 

“That’s one thing,” I said, “you can’t 
easily tell the truth about—in Hemp- 
field.” 

“Why not?” asked Harriet with aston- 
ishment. ‘Is there anything that should 
encourage one to truth-telling more than 
the church?” 

“Read it, Nort,” said I, “read it.” 


s£ ELL,” said Nort, again drawing 
forth his manuscript, “you know 
what the ordinary church report in ‘The 
Star’ is like. ‘The usual services were 
held last Sunday morning at the Congre- 
gational church. An appreciative audi- 
ence listened to an eloquent sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Sargent, his text being John 
x, 3. Now, I ask you if that gives you 
any picture of what the meeting was like? 
Everybody who was there knew that Mr. 
Sargent preached, and nobody who was 
absent could get anything out of such a 
report. So what’s the use of printing it? 
I thought I’d write a true report of what 
I saw—and I'll bet it will be read in 
Hempfield.” 
The old live gleam was in Nort’s eyes. 
Here on my desk I have the very manu- 
script from which Nort read, and I give 
it just as it was written, as a documentary 
evidence of Nort’s life. 


The usual forenoon service was held in the 
Congregational church on Sunday. Being a 
hot day, the Rev. Mr. Sargent wore his black 
alpaca coat, and preached earnestly for thirty 
minutes, his text being John x, 3. Miss Daisy 
Miller played a selection from Mozart, though 
the piano was unfortunately out of tune. 
There were in attendance fifteen women, mostly 
old, seven men, and four children, besides the 
choir. During the sermon old Mr. Johnson 
went to sleep and Mrs. Johnson ate four 
peppermints. Deacon Mitchell took up a 
collection of fifty-six cents, besides what was in 
the envelopes. Following is a complete list 
of those in attendance: 


—and Nort solemnly read off the names. 

I wish I could describe the hush which 
followed Nort’s reading, and the horror 
in Harriet’s face. Fergus was the first 
to break the tension. He seemed to be 
slowly strangling, and his face contrived 
to twist itself into the most alarming 
contortions. The old Cap’n finally ob- 
served indulgently: 

“Nort will have his little joke.” 

“Joke!” exclaimed Nort. ‘‘Isn’t every 
word of it true? I will leave it to Miss 
Grayson if I haven’t been absolutely ac- 
curate.” 

I could see generations of Puritan an- 
cestors marshaling themselves for the 
fray in Harriet’s horrified countenance. I 
could scarcely keep from laughing. 

“Yes,” I began, “every word is true—” 

“The piano tuner,” broke in Harriet, 
“couldn’t come last week.” 

“But, Nort,” I continued; “you may 
have seen the church in Hempfield, but 
have you felt it?” 

“Even if old Mrs. Johnson does eat 
peppermine= Harriet was saying. | 

‘Then you wouldn’t put the truth in 
‘The Star’,” said Nort. 
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I was about to reply, when the old 
Cap’n raised a commanding hand. 
“The trouble is,” said he with great 
| deliberation, “that we do print the truth 
in ‘The Star; but this new generation, 
fed upon luxury and ease, has lost its de- 
| sire for the truth. Were preaching the 
same sound doctrine that we’ve preached 
for As eae the people refuse the 
truth. They say to us, ‘Prophesy not 
unto us right things. Speak unto us 
smooth things, prophesy deceits.’ They 
are wandering in the wilderness. They 
have made unto themselves a graven 
| image of free trade, and they are falling 
down and worshiping before the pro- 
fane altar of what they are pleased to 
call the Rights of Women. Rights of 
Women!” 

Whenever the old Cap’n grew most 
clegucne he always waxed biblical. 

ere Nort broke in again. 

“Well, if you don’t like that report—I 
wrote it more than half in fun anyway— 
here’s another. It’s the truth,—and I 
felt it, too, David,—and I haven’t used 
a single name!” 

I can see him yet, sitting up there 
behind the table, quite rigid, reading from 
his manuscript: 


“There is a man in this town who quarrels 
with his wife. He quarreled with her this 


morning at breakfast: said the eggs were over- 


| done and the coffee was cold. ‘The sun was 


shining in at the window, the birds were singing 
and the grass was green—but he was quarreling 
with his wife—” 


Well, Nort had a breathless audience. 
This time he was in deadly earnest. His 
sketch was not long, but it was as vivid 
a picture of the torment of domestic un- 
happiness as ever I have seen in such 
brief compass. Moreover, it had the very 
passion, the cut and thrust of the truth 
of things. 


N°. SOONER had he finished reading 
than Harriet leaned forward and 
asked in a half whisper, all ablaze with 
shocked interest: 

“Who is it?— Is it the Newtons?” 

It was Nort’s turn to look surprised. 

“Why, no,” said he; “I don’t know the 
Newtons at all.” 

“But you must have had someone in 
mind.” 

“No,” said Nort; “it’s just a descrip- 
tion of how married people quarrel.” 

“But it’s exactly what the Newtons 
do,” said Harriet. 

Here the old Captain broke in. 

“Why,” said he, “if we printed a thing 
like that we'd lose all the advertising of 
Newton’s store. Wed lose the whole 
Newton family, and their cousins, the 
Maxwells, and their connections, the 
Mecklins. Why—” 

“But it’s true, it’s true!” Nort burst 
in. “And every one of you was more in- 
terested in it, I could see that, than in 
anything we ever put in ‘The Star’— 
since I’ve been here.” 

With that Nort suddenly jumped up, 
as though some important thought had 
just occurred to him, and rushed out of 
the room. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Harriet. 

I succeeded in catching him in the hall- 


way. f , 
“Hempfield would not see it as Miss 
Grayson does,” he said. 
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“Nort,” said I, “Harriet is Hemp- 
field.” 

He paused just a moment. 

“T think Anthy—I mean Miss Doane— 
will understand.” 

With that he rushed out in the dark. 
He made the distance to town, I think, 
in record time. It was well past nine 
o'clock when he arrived at the com- 
mon, and the town was silent with a 
silence that broods over it only on Sun- 
day nights. He went past the printing- 
office without looking around. It was in 
the neighborhood of a quarter to ten 
when he arrived at Anthy’s gate. An odd 
time for a call at Hempfield, you say! 
It was, indeed. 


UT there was a light in the window. 

Nort went up the steps and rang the 
bell. He had never before felt quite as 
he did at that moment. 

Anthy herself opened the door. Nort 
stepped in quickly and for a moment was 
unable to say a word. Anthy retreated 
a step or two. 

“T tell you, Miss Doane,” said Nort 
explosively, “the only way to make a 
success of ‘The Star’ is to publish the 
truth about Hempfield—” 

At that moment Nort happened to 
glance through the wide door of the 
library. It was a comfortable, old-fash- 
ioned room, and the evening being a little 
cool a cheerful fire was blazing on the 
hearth. In a low chair under the light, 
seeming perfectly at home, sat Ed Smith. 

The words died on Nort’s lips. He 
stood for a moment rigid and silent, facing 
Anthy. Ed had turned his head and was 
looking at them. No one uttered a 
sound. 

Nort was never able afterward to 
account for what he did at that moment. 
He turned quickly, still without saying a 
word, rushed out of the house, ran down 
the steps, fell over a honeysuckle bush, 
picked himself up again, bumped into 
the gate—and found himself in the middle 
of the road, in the dark, bareheaded. 

(To be continued) 


Pasqual and the 
Puncher 


(Continued from page 10) 


“T have but to call, and a hundred 
niet will come running,” the Mexican 
said. 

“Sure they would, but— Don’t do it, 
amigo! They'd come a-screamin’ like 
buzzards to a dry water-hole in the 
summer—and they'd find what the buz- 
zards do.” 

“You mean—?” 

“That I'd upset the beans before they 
got here. You'd be out of commish, 
General.” 

“Are you mad? They would tear you 
to pieces.” 

“Would that help Juan Pasqual any? 
Don’t make another pass with that hand. 
a get nervous this gun’s liable to go 
off. 

“What do you want?” he asked, almost 
choking. 
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“T want Miss Trefoyle—muy pronto.” 

A devil stared out of the dark face. 
“No!” snapped the Mexican. 

“Wrong guess— Yes. No use having 
a fit, amigo. I ain’t noways scared be- 
cause you roll yore eyes. You don’t look 
like no wolf to me.” 

“Who—who are you?” 

“Me! Im Roady McCarty—most 
glad to death to meet you, General. Pll 
explain all about that later. Right now 


| I’m awfully busy. The point you want 


| of this mad gringo. 


to let soak into yore cocoanut 1s that an 
old rooster like you ain’t no proper 
chaperoon for a young lady. So I’m 
going to take her home with me. And 
you're going to trail along for company.” 

“You're very clevair, but how can you 
take her from a whole army of men?” 
sneered Pasqual. 

“Now you're hittin’ the bull’s-eye,” 
Roady assured him genially. “I ain’t 
aimin’ to take her. You'll take her, and 
I'll ride along. You’ve changed yore 
plans, understand. That’s all yore men 
need to know. And you'll stand pat on 
that to a fare-you-well.” 


JF ROM the back of the chair Roady 
snatched a long loose cloak and threw 
it about the shoulders of the general. He 
drew up a camp stool and set it close to 
Pasqual’s chair and a little back of it. 
His right arm he slipped under that of his 
host so that the cloak covered it to the 
forearm. The point of his revolver 
panee against the rib under which the 
exican’s heart was beating fast. 

“Now call in one of your hombres. Tell 
him to bring Miss Trefoyle here and to 
have her horse and yours saddled. Order 
him to have my biche brought round 
too. And as soon as you’ve given the 
word let him pull his freight. Same thing 
when the horses come. Tell the boys 
you’re going to take a little pasear into 
the hills and you won’t want any escort.” 

Roady’s voice was gentle and it did 
not lose its drawl, but there was in it the 
compulsion of steel. Pasqual writhed 
impotently, but complied. 

fie lifted his brown hands with a shrug. 
“Si, señor. Anything to oblige. I send 
for the lady.” 

Pasqual wanted to scream out to the 
unsuspecting peon in the blue denim suit 
of overall stuff that he was the prisoner 
Only the painful 
pressure of the barrel rim against his 
fifth rib and the certainty that a bullet 
would crash into his heart restrained the 
rage that boiled in him 

“ Bring the American girl,” he ordered 
gruffly, choking over the words. 

The orderly flung a trailing end of his 
faded, mottled sarape over his shoulder 
and retired. 

“You're doin’ fine, General,” McCarty 
assured his host ironically. 

It made Roady’s heart ache to see the 
look of mortal sickness in Dorothy Tre- 
foyle’s face when she stood facing Pas- 
qual within the tent. The eyes that he 
had seen bubbling with mirth and tender 
with pity were distended in terror. Her 
lip trembled with agitation. Clearly she 
was fighting to keep from breaking down. 
She tried to speak, but the words stuck 
dryly in her throat. 

Then she caught sight of Roady sitting 
in the shadow back of the Mexican. She 
held out her hands and moved blindly 
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toward him. 
she was going to faint. 
do just now. 

“Sit down,” he ordered sharply. Then, 
a little more gently, “It’s all right, Miss 
Trefoyle. Don’t you worry. The general 
and me understand each other.” 

She sank down upon a camp stool and 
covered her face with her hands. Long 
deep sobs shook her slender body. That 
she was on the verge of hysterics was 
plain. McCarty’s mind groped desper- 
ately for a way to stop this. He had too 
much on hand just now to take care of a 
girl who had lost control of herself. 

“He told me—he told me—that—” 

“Forget it,” commanded Roady harshly. 
“And cut out the waterworks. Under- 
stand!” 

“Oh, if you knew! If you knew!” 
She wrung her hands. In her voice was 
the rising note of hysteria. 

The washstand was within reach of 
Roady’s left hand. He caught up a towel 
and slapped the young woman smartly 
across the face twice. She gasped in 
amazement, strangled down the sob in her 
throat, and stared at him. 

“Why—why— What do you mean?” 

“Don’t be a baby. Get hold of your- 
self,” he answered roughly. 

Dottie flushed and bit her lip. Indig- 
nation began to run stronger in her than 
fear. 

In three curt sentences he explained the 
situation to her. 

“But will they let us go?” she asked 
stiffly, on her dignity. 

“Betcherlife they will. Old Pasqual 


The cowpuncher thought 
This would never 


here will give the password. We'll be | 


gone in five minutes. We've got the world 
by the tail,” he breezed on. 

Roady proved to be a true prophet. 
He saw to it that the soldiers who brought 
the horses were dismissed before the party 
left the tent. Never for an instant was 
Pasqual free from the threat of the un- 
wavering .38. Dorothy rode on the left, 
McCarty in the center, and the Mexican 
on the right. 

After they had passed through Del Oro 
Canyon Roady suggested to Miss Trefoyle 
that she might ride ahead for a few min- 
utes. 

“Me and the general has a little busi- 
ness to settle, and I reckon we'll find no 
occasion whatever so suitable as right 
now,” he explained cheerfully. 


AS SOON as they were alone McCarty 
moved a trifle closer to his prisoner. 
He watched his man with the tense poised 
look that comes only to those who have 


- faced sudden death often in the open. 


“T expect I couldn’t make you under- 
stand what a low-down coyote you are, 
Pasqual,” said Roady in his low voice. 
“Td ought to pump you full of lead like a 
rattler. But tm a-goin’ to wait and see 
you hanged instead.” 

“Señor McCarty is kind,” jeered the 
general. 

“But there’s a little matter needs im- 
mediate attention. One of yore outfit 
got gay with Mr. Fenwick and handed 
him one on the bean. Here’s a receipt 
for it.” 

With an almost imperceptible motion 
the range rider shifted his revolver so that 
the barrel rested in his fingers. Roady’s 
arm went up and came down swiftly. 
The heavy butt crashed against the fore- 
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head of Pasqual and he rolled from his | 
horse. 

The puncher looked down at him for a 
moment as the man lay with his bald 
head shining in the moonlight. 

“You'll most ce’tainly have a headache 
to-morrow,” he murmured aloud. “And 
I reckon you'll think twice before you 
kidnap another American girl.” 

cCarty put spurs to his horse and 
presnidy drew up beside Miss Trefoyle. 
hey rode in silence. Lookinz across at 
her shyly a little later, Roady discovered 
that she was weeping quietly and trying 
to conceal the fact. 

“Don’t you—now don’t you,” he im- 
plored. 

The girl struggled with her sobs. 
“Where is he?” she finally asked. 

“Him? Oh, he’s lit out, I reckon. Me, 
I ain’t lost that bald-headed old buzzard. 
Have you?” he asked facetiously. 

She shuddered. “You don’t know. 
He—he said—” Her voice broke down 
again. 

He reached a hand out awkwardly 
toward her shoulder and drew it back 
without touching her. A poignant dis- 
tress flooded his heart. 

“Don’t you cry,” he begged. “It 
don’t matter what that four-flusher said. 
Vil ride back and croak him if you say 


“*]—thought you were my friend. But 
you hit me,” she sobbed. 

The cowpuncher took off his old hat 
and rumpled in embarrassment his re- 
bellious brindle hair. 

“I’m an ornery son-of-a-gun, Miss Tre- 
foyle. I sure am. Course you hate me 
for bein’ so rough, but— Well, I never 
had no bringin’ up,” he apologized, with 
the weak ingratiating smile she knew so 
well. 
She dried her tears. A faint smile, the 
first he had seen, broke over her face. 
“You old stupid, why don’t you speak 
up for yourself? I know why you took 
the towel to me. You did just right.” 

““Yes’m,” he agreed fatuously. 

“Now tell me all about it—how you 
happened to come, and why you weren’t 
searched.” 

“I come because Mr. Fenwick he 
couldn’t come, account of being wounded.” 

The color left her face. ‘‘Wounded!” 

“Now don’t you worry, ma’am. He’s 
all right. Nothing but a wallop on the 
side of the haid. So I come in his place. 
O’ course they searched me, but you know 
the shif’less way Greasers do things. They 
took the gun they bumped into, but they 
didn’t find Old-Tried-and-True where I 
keep it under my left armpit.” 

“Suppose Pasqual’s men come and 
catch us.” She said it with a sudden catch 
of the breath. 

“Suppose they don’t,” he grinned. 
“No, ma’am. That ain’t on the cards. 
If they set out after us we've got ’em 
skinned four ways for Sunday. All we 
gotta do is to keep a-travelin’.” 


UT for all his apparent confidence 

Roady held to a rapid pace through 
the night. When at dawn they crossed 
the border into Uncle Sam’s territory he 
drew a deep breath of relief. But it was at 
sight of a troop of khaki-clad regulars 
that he let out a cowboy yell of joy. She 
was safe now against any possible chance 
of old Pasqual’s vengeance. 


in 
to rise out of the ashes of 
the Chicago’ Fire 


was the temporary office of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. During the terrible days 
that followed this disaster, one by one, forty- 
five fire insurance companies gave up a hopeless 
fight and confessed their insolvency. The Hart- 
ford, however, though faced with a loss of 
$1,933,562.04, sent a notice to its agents say- 
ing—‘‘Vast as is this sum, it will be bravely 
met and honorably paid.” The claims were 
paid as fast as they could be adjusted, and in 
less than four months the Hartford had settled 
every loss without a single case of litigation. 
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mighty comforting to know that the name Hartford Ps 
Fire Insurance Company is on your policy. 


The Hartford Agent in your town will be glad to aff. The 

explain the Hartford service. Look him up. , soi 
Pá Insurance Co. 
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Fenwick and Keating were with the 
regulars. 

Dorothy slid from her horse into the 
arms of the star. “Oh, Bruce—Bruce!” 


| she cried forlornly, and her arms crept 


around his neck. 

“Irs all right now. You’re saved, 
Dottie. Thank God for that!” 

“You were coming to rescue me,” she 
cried. “After you had been wounded 
trying to save me, my hero.” 

here—there! It’s all right, honey. 
We've got you safe back again, girlie.’ ao 

“If you hadn’t sent Roady—” A 
shudder finished her sentence. 

Keating smiled dryly as he looked at 
McCarty. The bowlegged puncher was 
rubbing the chin of his homely freckled 
face and grinning awkwardly. He did 
not even know that it was his scene by 
rights and that Fenwick had taken the 
stage from him. 

“Lets hear the story, Roady,” 
manded the Lunar director. 

“Sho! There ain’t no story. I shoved 
a six-gun under old Pasqual’s nose, and 
he said sure we could travel, Miss Tre- 
foyle and me.” He stretched his arms 
and yawned cavernously. “Say, it’s me 
for the hay soon as I hit camp.” 


de- 


A New Defense 
Against 
the Submarine 


(Continued from page 15) 


difficulties and disappointments that often 
attend the deveiapmene of a great inven- 
tion. 

The summer of 1913 found all going 
well in the laboratory experiments and ‘it 
was decided to try the oscillator prac- 
tically on a large vessel. Arrangements 
were accordingly made with the United 
States Navy authorities, and oscillators 
were placed aboard the battleships “ Dela- 
ware” and “Wyoming,” and extensive 
tests were made in August and September 
during the Fisher’s Island maneuvers. 

Later in the same year oscillators were 
placed aboard the submarines D-1 and 
D-2, and tests were made at Hampton 
Roads off the Virginia capes. Much time 
and effort were consumed in these experi- 
ments and high hopes were raised, but 
when the final achievement was con- 
sidered the result was found to be un- 
satisfactory. The signals did not carry 
to the expected distance and, on the 
whole, the new oscillators were not found 
superior to the old submarine bells. 


SURED the reason flashed out of 
the turmoil in the inventor’s brain. 
He saw that the oscillators had been 
welded fast inside the steel skin of the 
battleships and inside the steel ribs of the 
submarines, with the result that they had 
been forced to vibrate against masses of 
restraining metal that were not in the 
same phase or period of vibration with 
themselves; in other words, the oscillators 
were out of tune with these steel plates 
and steel ribs, consequently their vibra- 
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tions suffered a great drag in passing 
through this opposing steel skin, and were 
much E E finally they struck 
the water. The remedy lay in attaching 
the oscillators to steel plates that would 
vibrate in unison with them. 

Accordingly a properly tuned steel plate 
in the form of a disk 
attached to the oscillator, this being the 
steel drumhead already described. 

A new demonstration of this modified 
oscillator was made in Massachusetts 
Bay toward the end of January, 1914. 
An old wooden wrecking tug, the “Susie 
D——” was equipped with a steam tur- 
bine and generator for furnishing current 


to the new oscillator, also with a derrick | 


and boom for lowering the heavy ap- 
paratus into the sea. A switchboard was 
set up on deck and, when everything 
was ready and the weather favorable, 
the “Susie D ” was moored fast to 
the Boston lightship at the mouth of the 
harbor. 
tug, the ‘‘Neponset,’ with Professor 
Fessenden and Mr. J. F. Perkins, vice- 
president of the company, and assistants 
aboard steamed out into the ocean to see 
how far away they could pick up the 
signals with their microphone receiving 
apparatus. It was after twelve o'clock 
when they started, and the understanding 
was that Mr. Vaux, the sending operator 
on the “Susie D ,” would keep his os- 
cillator tooting twice a minute for five 
hours. 


WO miles out the ‘‘Neponset” 

stopped her engines and the micro- 
phones were lowered into the sea. It was 
impossible to listen while the tug was 
moving because of the slap of the waves 
and the interference of foreign noises. 
As the boat came to rest, Professor Fessen- 
den slipped on the telephone head set and 
listened. 

“ Tooooooot-toot-toot—” came the sig- 
nal, and again after half a minute, 
“ Toot-toot-tooooooo00t—” 

“Fine!” beamed the inventor. ‘He’s 
sending D W’s. It’s clear as a bell.” 

At four miles they stopped again and 
listened, then at six miles, then at eight, 
then at sixteen, and finally at twenty-five 
miles. Each time the signals from the 
“Susie D——” were heard distinctly. 
Every one of the party heard them; there 
was no doubt of it. 

“At sixteen miles and at twenty-five 
miles,” said Mr. Perkins, relating the 
experience, “the signals were so plain 
that you could hear them with the tele- 
phone receiver a foot away from your 

39) 
ear. 

Suddenly a squall and snow storm came 
up, but the tug pushed on until they 
heard the Peaked Hill bell buoy sounding 
on their starboard, and this is thirty-one 
miles from the Boston lightship. In a 
whirl of snowflakes they stopped and 


listened for the last time—the five hours | 
was nearly up and night was coming on— 


and here again they caught the sub- 
marine tootings of the “Susie D——” a 
little fainter, but quite unmistakable. 
Thirty-one miles by water wireless! 
After this encouraging demonstration 
all things seemed possible, and Professor 
Fessenden ed te test a theory of his 
that the oscillator might be used to locate 
icebergs, in fog or darkness, by means of 
echoes thrown back under the water from 


was made and | 


Then a powerful ocean-going | 
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their submerged foundations. It is 
known, of course, that about nine-tenths 
of the bulk of an iceberg lies below the 
surface of the sea. 

Accordingly in March, 1914, the in- 
ventor, on the request of the United States 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
sailed on the United States revenue 
cutter “Miami” for a cruise in the iceberg 
region off the Banks of Newfoundland. 
He took with him an oscillator to be 
lowered overboard in the manner of the 
“Susie D——” experiment, and assistants 
to operate it. The officers on the “Miami” 
were skeptical as to the possibility of 
making an iceberg send back submarine 
echoes, and were much more interested 
in their own idea, that echoes might 
come back through the air from a steam 
whistle or a fog siren. 


HE cruise lasted twenty-eight days 

and was a succession of fierce storms 
and gales that caused great suffering. 
The iceberg experiments were made under 
extreme difficulties; in fact, during the 
entire expedition Professor Fessenden had 
only three hours for the testing of his 
oscillator, but these were favorable hours, 
and rich in results. 

On the 27th of April, with the sun shin- 
ing and a steady wind from the south, the 
“Miami” steamed close to an iceberg 
over a hundred feet high, a smallish one, 
yet bulking thousands of tons. Straight- 
way the oscillator was dropped overboard 
to a depth of three fathoms, and the work 
began. In the wireless room under the 
bridge sat Professor Fessenden, his hand 
on the sending key and a stop watch be- 
fore him. He would send and listen, send 
and listen through the telephone headpiece. 
Beside him sat Captain Quinan and one of 
the officers, who listened in their turn. 
When they were a quarter of a mile off 
the iceberg, the Cacillatot began its quick 
tootings and continued these every ten 
seconds or so, as the vessel drew slowly 
away. The distance was increased to 
half a mile, to one mile, to two miles, to 
two miles and a half, and a record of 
results was kept. 

The professor showed me Captain 
Quinan’s official report published in the 
Hydrographic Office Bulletin of May 13, 
1914, which says: 


We stopped near the largest berg and by 
range finder and sextant computed it to be 
450 feet long and 130 feet high. Although we 
had gotten within 150 yards of the perpendicu- 
lar face of this berg and obtained no echo from 
the steam whistle, Professor Fessenden and 
Mr. Blake, representatives of the Submarine 
Signal Company, obtained satisfactory results 
with the submarine electric oscillator placed 
10 feet below surface, getting distinct echoes 
from the berg at various distances, from one- 
half mile to two and one-half miles. These 
echoes were not only heard through the re- 
ceivers of the oscillator in the wireless room, 
but were plainly heard by the officers in the 
wardroom and engine storeroom below the 
water line. The distance of the ship, as shown 
by the echoes with stop watch, corresponded 
with the distance of the ship as determined 
by range finder. 


“What was the greatest distance from 
which you got the iceberg echoes?” I 
asked. 

“Two and a half miles, but we only 
stopped there because a storm came up. 
We got echoes from other icebergs that 
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must have been six or eight miles away, 
judging by time, but did not see them.” 


Ps hee his return from this iceberg 
investigation, in July, 1914, at the 
request of the Government, new tests 
were arranged for outside of Newport 
Harbor, between the United States sub- 
marines K-1 and K-z, both of which were 
equipped with improved oscillators placed 
on the superstructure of these submarines, 
that is, on top of the hulls, so that when 
the vessels were submerged, the dia- 
phragm vibrations would be communi- 
cated directly to the water. 

These trials extended over a fortnight, 
during which time the oscillator was 
thoroughly tested. The professor himself 
went down in the submarine to observe 
the working of his apparatus. Notebook 
in hand he would sit by the captain in the 
cigar-shaped torpedo-room with its queer 
pipes and big steel tubes, and direct the 
operations of sending and receiving. 

“What shall we send them, Captain?” 
the inventor would ask. Then the cap- 
tain would think a moment and say, 
“Tell ’em we are steering at 120 degrees.” 
Or again, “Ask ’em what depth they are 
at.” Or again: “Tell ’em we are now 
going down sixty feet and will run along 
there for ten minutes.” 


AS THEY gained experience, the opera- 
tors found that they were able to 
transmit these water wireless communica- 
tions at the rate of ten words a minute and 
receive them without a mistake over a 
distance of eight miles. For shorter dis- 
tances they could send as fast as twenty- 
five words a minute. The submarines 
exchanged signals at a distance of thirteen 
miles. So clear were the tootings that the 
crews heard them distinctly without tele- 
phone headpieces when the vessels were 
six or seven miles apart. 

“We not only succeeded in sending and 
receiving long distance water wireless 
messages between submarines,” said 
Professor Fessenden, “but at short dis- 
tances, up to half a mile, we were able to 
talk with the human voice from one sub- 
marine to the other. I would say to the 
transmitter, for instance: ‘Please ask 
Captain So and So to come to the ’phone,’ 
ae a moment later by water wireless, I 
would hear the captain’s voice asking 
what I wanted.” 

The professor pointed out an advantage 
that his signaling system enjoys in war 
over the aérial wireless system, owing 
to the fact that the masts and antenne 
of the latter, being exposed on a battle- 
ship, may be shot away by an enemy, 
whereas the oscillators, far below the 
water line and safe from injury, could 
keep on signaling, even if the whole super- 
structure of the ship was shot away. 
Furthermore, as already explained, water 
wireless offers the only means of communi- 
cation during action between submarines, 
or between submarines and battleships. 


COMING to the general future of this 
invention, its many advantages insure 
its wide adoption on vessels of all sorts. 
In fogs and dangers of the night every 
ship will sound its code letter two or 
three times a minute, thus revealing its 
identity to other ships miles away. And 
the location and distance of each vessel 
will be made known by the automatic 
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| swing of an electric needle mounted be- 
side the compass—the greater the swing 
on a graduated dial, the less the distance. 
This means no more collisions like that 
on the St. Lawrence, when the “Empress 
of Ireland” went down. The “Empress 
of Ireland” would have been talking that 
night to the other ship, listening to her 
signals and steering accordingly, if they 
had both carried water wireless oscillators. 

As to icebergs, the echo method insures 
safety, since it indicates distance and 
direction, as already explained. The 
“Titanic” would have known (by an 
electric indicator) the precise direction 
and distance of that tragic iceberg near 
her course while she was still three miles 
from danger. 

As to perils of shoals and reefs along 
regularly navigated coasts,’ it is plain 
that a line of oscillator stations placed 
at intervals, as lighthouses and bell buoys 
are placed, and sounding forth water 
wireless code signals at brief intervals 
in bad weather or at night would create 
a continuously sounding zone of safety, 
reaching ten or twenty miles out to sea, 
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Italian — Spanish or any other lan- (i. Our simplified metho! | a Swedish sailor known as Charley, who 
Bee eae Pane ein Bie f i f spare time, by mail, wherever you live. Written in plain happened to dive overboard while the 

: confer’. Gur eradusten ‘pass ber eraminaiine a oie tee: | oscillator was sounding, declared to us on 


Quickly Learned AT 
HOME by the Original 
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Cortina-Records. Write for free = ” : 
booklet today; easy payment plan, = parante to coach you free until successful. Complete Law Li- 
rary 


Cortina Academy of furnished without additional cost, if you enroll now. return that “it nearly split his noodle.’” 
Lan, 


ies Mose Bue NY: IN PUBLIC SPEAKING ‘Fir. | All sounds are greatly intensified under 
1600 B’way,Cor.48th St. Pionai known, Lecturer. Remarkable offer -- write now for facts. 


nsion University, Dept. F. 478. Chicago, ml. | Water. 
“DON'T SHOUT” 


I myself had the experience of both 
“I hear you. I can hear now 


B E C O M E listening and sending. I spelled out water 


wireless signals in dots and dashes and 
A NURSE heard them go forth, and I caught answer- 
E have trained thou- | Ing messages that came vibrating among 
meras Of women in | the islands and shoals and flashing lights 
$10 to $25 a week as | of the harbor. 
nuras. OUE graduates Darkness was coming on as the old 
dopale by any daste | barge with her red and black hull steamed 
Becamen Nurse’ 248 | past the spar buoy of Nash’s Rock and 
riences. 48 tllustrated came abreast with Boston Light, and I 


Therein a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her about | reflected that all these vessels lying about 


pair in my ears now, but 

they are invisible. I would 

not know I had them in, 

myself, only that I hear all 

right. 

“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 


res. visible, s our training. Her address and the above literature will be sent if 
oyes. invisible, com: you will enclose this advertisement. us were safer than they had ever been 
v Š PA E hun- . $ 
aalen A RRA t an ierant: | The Chautauqua School of Nursing | from dangers of the sea, because of this 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. | 375 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N.Y. | invention. 
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The April Woman’s Home Companion 
Is Its 777th Successive Issue 


Through forty-two years it has grown strong in circulation and influence; it is 


growing faster to-day than ever before. 


The Growth of a 


National Institution 


From a little eight- “Page semi-monthly publication to a 
national institution at is the story of the Woman’s 
Home Companion’s forty-two years. 


How much national progress it has influenced in those years! 


Take scientific cooking for instance —it had its first na- 
tional recognition in the columns of the Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Every Sweater on a 
Woman’s Figure 


is a reminder that the Woman’s Home Companion first 
popularized the knitted sweater in America. “Women 


will never wear sweaters,” men said. But the Woman’s 
Home Companion showed them how to knit sweaters, 
and women did. 


Better Stories; Better Films; 
Better Babies 


The cat has been banished from the cracker barrel, and 
all retail stores are cleaner because of the Woman’s Home 
Companion’s “better groceries” campaign. 


The phrase “Better Babies” has become a household word. 


And to-day the Woman’s Home Companion is adding to 
these successful campaigns its movement for Better Films. 


Read this April Number—the 777th— it tells a story 
which can be summed up in one word — Influence. 


THE CROWELL PUBLICATIONS 


Woman’s Home Companion 
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5c 
Metal-lined Bags 


IFE’S a great big game o 

checkers. Each one of us is 

a-movin’ forward an’ we can’t 
go back. 

Ef we are wise, most of our 
losses are good for us. They 
teach us to puff our pipes a 
l-e-e-t-l-e bit longer befo’ we 
make our nex’ move. An’ we 
learn, after a while, that lots o’ 
losses are jus’ preparin’ the way 
for some big gains. 

An’ ef we play the game fa’r 
an’ squar’, whether our game’s 
bein’ President o’ the United 
States or raisin’ tobacco—we'll 
crown ourselves king, an’ nobody 
can take the crown away from us. 


E all know that Velvet 

Joe’s advice is abso- 
lutely right, if we just could 
have an opportunity to 
think it over every time. 

That’s where our good pipes 
come in. 

There’s no clearer bugle call 
to our wandering thoughts than 
a pipe filled with slow-burning, 
mellow VELVET. It adds wis- 
dom to their councils. And that 
aged-in-the-wood smoothness of 
the Smoothest Smoking Tobacco 
is rich in healing power, when the 
day has gone against us. 


Liggett Myers Tobacco Ce 


Copyright 1916 


THE SMOOTHEST 
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Glass Humidors 
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James Montgomery Flagg 


BEING 
VISITED 


S WE forgive those who visit 
against us!—to paraphrase Caro- 
lyn Wells. That should be your 

| attitude of mind. What in Sam- 
uel T. Hill did you go out and spend that 
week-end for? 

Of course you love the McDermotts! 
But why not keep on loving them? Why— 
| Oh, well, you’ve done it! No use wriggling 
and squirming and looking wildly at 
nothing out of the window and biting 
your nails! You'll have to go through 
with it, so cheer up! You’ve asked them 
only for overnight, and this is not the 
Arctic Circle! The dawn will surely come 
again. ‘Tweet-tweet! . 

Why be morbid and dwell on that article 
in the paper about the maiden lady down 


in Words and Pictures 


You step back and take an unconscious attitude, 
the attitude of the dignified though cordial host 


in Nashville who was invited to spend a 
week with some friends and stayed seven 
years! There isn’t the remotest chance 
of the Macs doing that. Besides, that 
was possibly an exaggeration, she prob- 
ably didn’t stay over three or four years! 


[E YOU are really worried, tell your 
friends when they arrive how small 
your apartment is, and how rotten it is 
to have only one bathroom. Do this before 
they take off their caps, hats, wraps, coats, 
and tippets. Then say that you don’t 
want them to feel hurried or anything, 
but have they decided what train they 
will go back on?—so you can tell your 
chauffeur what time to have the car 
around in the morning. 

After all, you are proba- 
bly worrying about some- 
thing that will never happen. 
That was an isolated case in 
Nashville. Itmay have been 
in Tallahassee, which makes 
it all the more nebulous. 

Here come the Macs now! 
Your wife says, “No, let 
Signa answer the door!” 

ou step back and take 
an unconscious attitude, the 
attitude of the dignified 
though cordial host, at the 
fireplace with feet apart. 
Not the too anxious manner 
of the dweller in the foothills 
of the Sierra Nevadas who is 
about to welcome the first 
white man he has seen in 
eight years. Nunno! Be 
calm, slow of stride, with a 
suave smile that says, “I’m 
frightfully glad to see you 
pesple really am—but I’m 
quite accustomed to having 
visitors under my roof! (The 
roof being six stories above, 
and over the Lungenheim- 
ers’ who have the top floor, 
making no difference in the 
sentiment!) 

Speaking of greeting visi- 
tors, have you ever noticed 
the different styles in that 
ceremony, from the breath- 
less cordiality of the person 
who beats the Swede to 
the door and almost bites 


I Should Say So, by James MontGomery FLAGG 


your nose off in his or her perspiring 
geniality, on the one hand, to the one 
who, for some unknown reason, has to 
be dragged from the window sill of the 
very last room in the apartment, on 
the other! 


ELL, the McDermotts come blum- 

bling in with knee-knocking suit 
cases, and you yank Mac away from the 
beguiling West Indian elevator boy with 
a whispered, “ Don’t do that—I take care 
of him— It’s all right!” 

Exit West Indian with foiled and 
slightly Southdown grin. The door 
closes and they are with you! 

You and Polly take them to the Louis 
Treize cell and try to find places to put 
their suit cases and still leave them chairs 
to sit on when they change their stockings 
and shoes. Polly tells you to show them 


same time take her frock down to the 
kitchen and press it while she was also 
setting the table. 

When Polly had smudged her soul with 
the remark that she didn’t mind at all 
that Mrs. Mac had knocked over the 
Copenhagen powder bowl she had brought 
carefully from Paris the year before, it 
was as you were all going into the drawing- 
room. 


MBS: MAC makes a flying trip around 
the room with the terrible familiarity 
of fairly recent friendship, opening and 
peering into boxes and bonbonnières, and 
asks with the pouting truculence of a 
spoiled and therefore blond woman, 
“Where’s the candy? Haven’t you got 
any candy?” 

She finds the right receptacle at last, 
and after biting a vital wound in nine 


“Why don’t we have maids that look like that, dear?” 


where their towels are—over on that side. 
Mac looks at the set you point out to him 
with a meaningless smile, and very likely 
uses yours instead. You have to shove 
your drug store along to give them room 
for theirs on the shelves over the wash- 
stand. As you watch your old friend Mac 
arranging his bottles and tubes and jars 
it occurs to you that no two people ever 
use the same tooth powder or paste, and 
you wonder why. 

A little dinner party has been arranged 
by Polly to entertain the Macs, and it is 
time to dress. Then remarks like these 
will be heard: 

“No, somebody’s in there!” “Come 
back, their door is open!” “Gee, I won- 
der if he’s ever coming out!” “Are you 
wearing a dinner jacket, Paul?” “No, I 
was putting on ‘soup and fish,’ but if you 
didn’t bring anything but a jacket I'll 
put mine on!” 

Of course Mac forgot his studs and 
dress tie, and equally of course Mrs. Mac 
would want the maid to bring a lump of 
ice to pink up her cheeks with and at the 


pieces and putting the remains back into 
the box she eats all of one piece. Why 
is it some women do that to candy? 
Answer: They don’t do it unless there 
are men present! It is done to give the 
impression that they are pampered pups, 
and therefore attractive and cute! 

Of course she drops a chocolate cream 
onto your finest rug and makes it an 
integral part of the design with her foot! 
I wish | could say with her huge flat 
foot—it ought to be, but it isn’t; it’s 
small and pretty. 

The other guests arrive: “I’ve heard 
Paul speak of you so often I feel as if I 
knew you!” “Tve wanted to bring you 
two together for a long while!” “PI 
divide this last cocktail with you!” “Oh, 
no, really, I couldn’t!”” (Two cocktails 
are poured.) “Would you mind getting 
me a scarf, dear?” “‘T’ll close this win- 
dow!” “Oh, don’t on my account!” 
“When was this taken?” ‘S awfully 
good of him!” “I can stand New York 
for three months in the year!” “‘Do you 
think so? I thought it wasa sight! I just 
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At last comes this union suit with 
ONE button at the chest doing the 
work of ten down the front 


Hatch 
ONE-Button 


UNION SUIT 


Perfectly fashioned to your body, it eliminates 
gaps, wrinkles, sags, pulls, and lost buttons. 


Draw onthe legs Slip your arms Then button 
like ordinary in this way the ONE 
drawers button 


Vou favorite haberdasher or department store has it 
now or can get it easily and quickly. If you have 
the slightest difficulty in obtaining this garment from 
your dealer, send us remittance 
and we will supply you, delivery 
prepaid. Made with our special @ 


$, 
closed crotch in fine-ribbed fab- (L> 
rics—also in the famous Keep- \ J (Li MH, y | 
Kool mesh, Sells at 50c for boys, A 
and 50c, $1.00 and $2 for men, NA Ə, 


Here is the label >>>—> 


to guide you. PATENTED 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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$200 cash for the most catchy title for this 1916 
Pompeian Art Panel. These titles may suggest better 
ones: Phyllis; A Symphony in Pink; His Letter; 
Yes or No; The Pompeian Glow of Youth; A Bit 
of Sunshine; or any title about this maid with 
beautiful eyes and glorious Pompeian complexion, 
reading a letter in this sunny, flowery corner. 

RULES. 
sheet of paper; then your name and address; absolutely nothing 
more on the sheet. Only one title per family. 2—Contest closes 
April 17, 1915. 3—Winner announced in May 29 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Contest is tree, but you may enclose with your title 
the coupon below, or you may send coupon without title. Study 
points below for ideas, and don’t miss rare coupon offer. 


POMPEIAN œas 


Cream 


Ask some woman of 40 with a complexion 
like 20. Ask some man with a clean, whole- 
some look. They will say Pompeian Mas- 

sage Cream is the secret. It rubs in and 
=A s out, and thus cleanses, exercises and 
youthifies the skin. At all dealers, 50c, 75c 
and $1 per jar. Use coupon for trial jar. 


25c Tube for Promise 


Promise to recommend our new product, Pompeian 
Night Cream, to 3 friends, and a 25c tu is 
yours for the cost of postage and acking, if you 
accept in full the coupon offer belo n a few 
months our Night Cream has wa 
thousands of enthusiastic users 
everywhere. Left on the face over 
night it soothes, softens and im- 
| proves any skin made uncomfort- 
able or unsightly by wind, hard 
water or age. Acts like a cold 
cream, but leaves no shiny effects, and still it isnota 
dry ' ‘disappearing” cream. The experienced mak- 
ers of the well-known Pompeian 
took years to perfect Pompeian Night Cream. An 
exceptional powder base for her and a soothing 
after-shaving cream for him. At stores, jars 35c 
and 75c; tubes 25c. Coupon below must be used 
to get this regular 25c tube practically free, which 
is a bargain that no one can afford to miss. 
COUPON and l6c good for 25c tube of 

Night Cream, trial jar of Mas- 
sage Cream and reserving 1916 Art Panel. 

Coupon may be sent with or without a picture 
title. Art Panel is a study in sunshine, pink and 
lovable feminine beauty. Reserve your copy now. 
Late comers often disappointed. 


secessssesseneCut Along This Line sessesseusessa 


NOTE—Coupon good if sent with or without a contest title, but 
must be com pletely filled out, Coupon not good if sent with 
less than loc. Please send 10c piece, balance in stamps, 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 38 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


1—Write your title of 5 words or less at the top ofa | 


washed it.” “Why don’t we have maids 
that look like that, dear?” “I guess you 
know why, Steve!” ‘‘We talk dreadfully, 


| but we lead such pure lives!”¢é. . . 


Dinner is announced. And because 


| Polly has turned handsprings and cart- 


wheels around the markets trying to pro- 
vide a specially extravagant feast Mrs. 
Mac passes everything up, and calls for a 
glass of hot water. You might just as 
well slap a hostess in the ear with a wet 
dish towel—she wouldn’t mind it as 
much. 


F COURSE Mrs. Mac would take 
a violent dislike to dear old Charlie 
Towne, as you had put her next to him 
to give her a good time—a rather special 
attention—and she would whisper in a 
loudi tone that she loathed everything he 


| said and did! And everything he intended 


$200 fox a Name 


to say in the future. And his nose. And 
hair. And his hands. She couldn’t see 
his feet, because this was a fairly decorous 
party and he had them under the table. 
ac himself, usually rather garrulous, 
opened his mouth only to put things into 
it. 
After dinner a game of poker is sug- 
gested. It remains for Mrs. Mac to pro- 


, test that she hadn’t played poker since 


she went to boarding school, or since she 
was a midshipman at Annapolis, or since 


| she drove the first prairie schooner across 


the Mojave Desert in ’49, or some such 
excuse. Well, if she did play we must all 
be patient with her if she made mistakes. 

Need I say that she never anted until 


| the gangplank was up and the jack pot 


assage Cream | 


I enclose 16c (10c being for the Art Panel and Pompeian Mas- | 


sage Cream, and 6c for postage and packing of 25c tube ot Pom- 
peian Night Cream). Send Panel October 1 and other goods now. 
I promise to recommend Pompeian Night Cream to 3 friends. 


(NOTE—This coupon offer expires April 17. Positively only 
1 coupon per family on this unusual introductory offer.) 
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My dealer's name 
and address... 


TYPEWRITERS 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Re- 
bullt in our own Factories, and guaranteed 
for one year. 

Remingtons $20to$55 Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35to$60 Royals $25 to $45 
L.C. Smiths $30to$50 Olivers $20 to $35 @ 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them, and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


BARGAIN 
PRICES © 


in midstream on each occasion? That she 
dealt six cards to everyone when it was 


her deal? That she asked what beat a 


straight and why did she have to put up 
, eighty cents in the round of whangs? 
That she forgot to give her hand to the 
next dealer until he had nearly finished 
That she thought bridge was 


dealing? 


wis 
Wes 


much finer—really called for intellect? 
And that she quit the big winner? And 
that she had the nerve to question Jim 
Metcalfe as an authority on poker, merely 
because she noticed that he went three 
times to the “boneyard”? 


WIEN the other guests had left she 
didn’t want to go to bed, when you 
had to pin your eyelids back to stay 
awake. No, she made Mac unhook a 

ard or two in the back so she could 

reathe—being a subscriber to the garden 
magazines and not to “Vogue” she didn’t 
know that women were breathing this 
season, and still had herself rigged up like 
a Bologna—she said ‘‘oof,” and flopped 
onto the lounge and called for something 
to eat. 

Polly makes you go to the ice box and 
ram your fingers into bowls of cold gravy 
and saucers of cranberry before you can 
finally bring the lemon pie to light. You 
She the spare room when you are trying 

ear the pasteboard lid off the milk 
hott e with the ice pick and make your 
dress clothes look like a guinea-hen’s back 
when you succeed. 

Your anaconda friend at last appeased, 
bed is suggested in a mild tone, and Polly 
asks them what time they want breakfast? 
This in face of the ironclad fact of break- 
fast being at eight o’clock! 

Oh, say the Macs, they don’t care. 
What time do we usually have it? Any 
time—eight-thirty—nine-twenty, seven- 
ten, six! Whew! “Polly old girl,” you 
whisper in your own ear, “how can you 
lie like that?” They pick out nine o’clock. 

“Are you sure you'll be warm enough?” 
asks your unscrupulous wife as she flits 
about in their room making futile little 
dabs at bureau covers and bedspreads, 
trying to live up to her ideal of hospitality. 

They take eight times as long to get 
ready for bed as you do, and when you are 
nearly asleep you are brought back to 


1 ll 


Mi 


yll 


You curse the spare room when you are trying to spear 
the pasteboard lid off the milk bottle with the ice pick 
and make your dress clothes look likea guinea-hen’s back 


I Should Say So, by James MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


And how grotesque your dressing 
gown looks on some other person 


consciousness by the futile efforts they 
make to lock themselves securely into 
their room. You snicker meanly into 
your pillow because you know that they 
won’t know for some time that the key 
doesn’t lock in their door, for some reason. 


I" IS just as difficult to get guests up in 
the morning as it is to get them to bed 
at night. And how grotesque your dress- 
ing gown looks on some other person! It 
seems to call out to you, as your visitor 
whisks down the hall in it, “Oh, I suppose 
I'll have to swish around his ankles as if I 
enjoyed it, but it’s an outrage!” 

At breakfast there are unaccustomed 
eggs, bacon, kippers, muffins and mar- 
malade. They seem necessary, because 


of your guests; whereas, at home they take 
nothing but cereal and coffee, as you do. 

Ah, well, the morning is here! 

As the dear old Macs are preparing to 
depart, with much flying back and for- 
ward looking for books, handkerchiefs, 
mesh bags, eye-glasses, papoids, razor 
strops, pajamas’ other halves, rubbers and 
umbrellas, you beam and say: “We 
must do this again; it has been great fun, 
hasn’t it!” 

“Oh, bully—but you must come out to 
us next time, that is, if Paul can stand 
coming out to the country!” 

“Of course he can,” smiles Polly, “he 
doesn’t mean half he says!” i 

And in thinking it over you wonder if 
you do! 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


“THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY COINCIDENCE I KNOW OF.” 


For the best letters of about five hundred words on this subject we offer 
three prizes: $20 first prize; $10 second prize; $5 third prize. Competi- 
tion closes April 15th. Winning letters will appear in te July number. 
Make your letter as personal and autobiographical as you wish. Your 
name will not be published without permission. Contributions to these 
contests will not be returned except where especially requested and 
postage is enclosed. 
“THE BEST THING WOMEN (OR A WOMAN) HAVE DONE 
FOR YOUR TOWN.” This will be the subject of the next contest. 


Conditions and prizes same as above. Competition closes May 15th. 


POSTPONEMENT: The prize winners of the David Grayson contest 


. were unavoidably crowded out of this number. 
They will be published in the May number, however, as well as the winning 
letters in the contest telling of “The Meanest Thing I Ever Did.” 


When mother cut 
our hair and then fol- 
lowed it with a good 
shampoo! How she 
tucked the towel 
up! How she lath- 
ered in—with 
Packer’s! 

Packer’s Tar Soap 
is “pure as the pines.” 
Its balanced, blended, 
soothing elements, its rich, 
piney lather softens the 
scalp—just as it used to 
do. Itcleanses thoroughly ; 
it brings the same quick- 
ened life to your glands, 
just as it did—forty long 
years ago. 


And still today—keep- 
ing on its cleansing, stimu- 
lating way, it is content to 
be the first assistant of 
good Dr. Nature—the 
greatest hair restorer of 
them all! 


P acke rs 


(Pure as the Pines) 


Send 10c for sample of Packer’s 
Tar Soap. State whether Cake or 
Liquid. Send also for Free Man- 
ual: “The Hair and Scalp — Mod- 
ern Care and Treatment.” It will 
prove valuable. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 86A, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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To clean painted walls and woodwork, to clean a piano, to restore 
faded upholstery, to clean wall paper, to clean carpets, to clean oil 
paintings, to clean and polish furniture—these are a few of the 
many timely recipes in the 


Free Booklet—“Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap” 


This booklet contains one hundred and twenty-one suggestions 


Recipes for 


ouse- from users of Ivory Soap. Many of the recipes tell how to clean 

et in things with Ivory Soap which ordinarily cannot be cleaned with 

ean 5 soap. Most of them will be found extremely helpful especially 

Time this month when you are brightening up things after the winter. 
And quite a few should save you considerable expense. 


You may have a copy free of charge and postpaid by sending your name and address with a 
request for the “Unusual Uses Booklet” to The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 30-C, Cincinnati, O. 


IVORY SOAP....... (@E]....... 9942 PURE 
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‘How would 
you like 


to hear 
this record - 


Loud, 
Soft, Or D 
Subdued ? 


The Victor system of changeable needles 
enables you to meet every acoustic condition 


It gives you perfect control of the tone volume and enables you to adapt 
every record to the acoustic limitations of any room. 

The different kinds of Victor Needles give you different and distinct 
gradations of tone. Without this changeable needle system, it would be 
necessary to have several instruments, each with a different tone, to give 
such variation. 

f You can use the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the fibre needle, to 
sHaLhit the individual beauty of each record toits particular acoustic surroundings. 
,; You choose the volume of tone and play each record as loud or soft as 

u personally wish to hear it, without interfering in any way with the 

artist’s interpretation. 

` Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear your favorite music 
played with the different needles and you will fully appreciate 
the infinite variety of charm afforded by the Victor system 
of tone control. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 


from $10 to $250. 
n 
Published Monthly by TH Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., EA 1, Canadian Distributors 
Execut 
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To clean painted walls and woodwork, to clean a piano, to restore 
faded upholstery, to clean wall paper, to clean carpets, to clean oil 
paintings, to clean and polish furniture—these are a few of the 
many timely recipes in the 


Free Booklet—“Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap” 


Recip = f ve This booklet contains one hundred and twenty-one suggestions 

ouse- from users of Ivory Soap. Many of the recipes tell how to clean 

Cl in things with Ivory Soap which ordinarily cannot be cleaned with 

eani g soap. Most of them will be found extremely helpful especially 

Time this month when you are brightening up things after the winter. 
And quite a few should save you considerable expense. 


You may have a copy free of charge and postpaid by sending your name and address with a 
request for the “Unusual Uses Booklet” to The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 30-C, Cincinnati, O. 


IVORY SOAP....... ies ....... 998% PURE 
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-How would 
you like 


to hear 
this record - 


Loud, 
Soft, Or by 
Subdued ? 


The Victor system of changeable needles 
enables you to meet every acoustic condition 


It gives you perfect control of the tone volume and enables you to adapt 
every record to the acoustic limitations of any room. 

The different kinds of Victor Needles give you different and distinct 
gradations of tone. Without this changeable needle system, it would be 
necessary to have several instruments, each with a different tone, to give 
such variation. 

You can use the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the fibre needle, to 
hit the individual beauty of each record toits particular acoustic surroundings. 

You choose the volume of tone and play each record as loud or soft as 

u personally wish to hear it, without interfering in any way with the 
artist’s interpretation. 

` Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear your favorite music 
played with the different needles and you will fully appreciate 
the infinite variety of charm afforded by the Victor system 
of tone control. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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aonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Husband: J forgot to tell you that I took out 
another policy yesterday 

Wife: What—another? I 
going to wait until next year. 

Husband: Yes, dear, but it costs less now, and 
besides — next year may never come. 


thought you were 


children. 


Safety 


The Postal Life issues all standard legal- 
reserve policy-forms; it is under the strict 
supervision of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department; it maintains the full 
reserves required by law, now $9,000,000; 
also a special deposit of $100,000 with 
the State of New York and ample funds 
in leading banks. 

The Postal, now in its tenth year, has 
$44,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Service 
As an aid in safeguarding the health of 
policyholders the Company maintains a 
Health Bureau, distributes periodical 
Health Bulletins, and provides one free 
medical examination a year for each 
policyholder if desired. 


WM. R.MALONE. PRESIDENT 
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~ Protection 
for the Home 


The strongest desire of husband and wife is the welfare of their 
The husband works hard to provide for them and would 
be glad to know how best to safeguard them. 

The wife works hard too—in the home—and is equally interested 
with her husband in sound insurance-protection at low net cost such 
as that offered by the Postal Life Insurance Company—the Com- 
pany of Safety, Service and Saving. 


“Postar [ire [xsurance @mpany ; 


Turrty-Five Nassau Street New York 


He was right For him “Next Year’ 
came. He took “the long trip,” but left his home 
protected. 


never 


Men like that make the Nation great and there 
are thousands of them in every State. 


Saving 


The Postal Life employs no agents and 
maintains no branch offices, but receives 
business from applicants wherever they 
may live, thus making decisive savings 
for its policyholders. 


Find Out What You Can Save 


MAIL THE COUPON OR WRITE 
TODAY. Doing so places you under no 
obligation and no agent 
will be sent to see you. # Postal Life 
The Postal Life dis- Insurance Company 
penses with agents and g _ 35 Nassau St., N. Y. 
the resultant com- 4 Without obligation, 
t E 3 please send me full 
mission-savings ¢ insurance 
go to you because d for my age. 
you deal direct. 


particulars 


4 
# Occupation 
4 


@ Date of birth 
® inay Amer.) 
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. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING | DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by Young men and young women find here a homelike 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. | atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
catalogue A e address department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
Ri = Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. -$350 per year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 
n 


JENKINS’ BRASS BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


We save you money and give easy 

payments. Biggest line of Band 

and Orchestri Instruments; 

Cornets, Trombones, Clari- 
onets, Drums, Saxophones, Vio- 
lins, Guitars and all wind and 
i stringed Instruments. Send for 
free catalog of instrument you want! We give 
a fifty lesson FREE certificate with each instru- 
ment. Tell us the instrument you wish to play. 


JENKINS MUSIC CO. Jenkins Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s 

Empire Theatre 

Companies 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 3 
Franki H, eet 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


d Informatio apply to 
142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


For Catalog 
The Secretary, R 


For catalogue an formation address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL CAMP SOR, 


Permanent tents. Healthful. Among the hills. Constructive work. 
Canoeing, swimming, fishing, rowing, tramping, tennis. 300-acre 
farm. Use of school’s manual training shops and library. July and 
August. Terms $175. Parents accommodated at Inn. Write for catalog 


HIGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls Binghamton, N. Y. 


32nd year — Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 
Mount Holyoke, General Course, Special courses for High School 
graduates, Music and Domestic Science. Exceptional home life 
Tux Misses Hror 

Erza Vinorsia Jowes, A, B. 


Principals 


LANGUAGES HOME by ie Oririns 


German — French — English — 
Italian — Spanish or any other lan- 
guage learned quickly and easily bythe 
Cortina Method at home, with Disk f 
Cortina-Records. Write for fre <j 
booklet today; easy payment plan. — 


Cortina Academy of ten sO 


SEAMACORTINA-PHON 


Phonographiej [y J 
k Method [E] 
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1267 Mecca Bldg., N.Y, 
1600 B'way,Cor. 48th St. 


If you are penning a trip to Califor- 
nia during Exposition time, you need 

this book to help you arrange the 
pleasantest possible itinerary. Tells all 
about the sights of the Expositions, ex- 

plains side trips and stopovers, gives an 

idea of what to expect in the matter of 
hotel and restaurant rates and other ex- 
yenses. Profuse illustrations and detailed 
information make it valuable both as souve- 
nir and guide. Sent free if you mail the cou- 
pon or a postal, asking for Book 149. 


Union Pacific 


The Short, Direct Route to the 
Panama- Pacific Exposition 
Free stopover privileges at Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs and Salt Lake City, together 
with side trip to Yellowstone National Park 
in season at slight additional cost, are 
among the advantages offered by this 
route. Special low round trip fares, spe- 
cial arrangements for travelers’ comfort. 
GERRIT FORT, P. T. M., Union Pacific 
Omaha, Neb. 

Ticket offices in all principal cities, including 
Boston, Philadelphia, ttsburgh, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York 
and Chicago. (39) 
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Send a 2$ Stamp 


for a Sample 


and you, too, will be delighte 
charming delicacy and delightful 
this purest of transparent toilet s 
creamy lather that makes using 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


ILLUSTRATION IN COLOR FOR “RESCUE AT SEA” WILLY POGANY 


Frontispiece 


CUPID vs. GEOGRAPHY GEORGE FITCH 
A Humorously Alarming Prophecy 


Illustrations by J. H. Gardner Soper 


THE HIGH COST OF GOLFING 
Illustration by W. E. Goldbeck 


JEROME D. TRAVERS 
Four Times Amateur Champion of America 


HIS OWN WORST ENEMY 
The Golden Rule In Business 
Illustrated with photographs 


IDA M. TARBELL 


IN CUPID’S SECOND CHILDHOOD. A Story LUCY STONE TERRILL 


Illustrations by J. Scott Williams 


SWATTY 
A Story of Real Boys 
Illustrations by F. E. Schoonover 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


DEEDS OF DARING IN THE MOVIES CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


Illustrated with Photographs from the Original Films 


RESCUE AT SEA 
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Experiences with the Russian Army in Battle 


THE JITNEYS ARE COMING 
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1st Prize—Joy in Mother-Love 
2d Prize—In Green Pastures 
3d Prize—The Adventure of the Soul 


SHALL WE ARM (Prize Contest) 
lst Prize—Let’s Change Our Eagle for the Carrion-Vulture 
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R. S. BOYESEN 
Would They Kill Then? 
MRS. M. S. MARKHAM 
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UNKNOWN FRIEND 


2d Prize—Yes! At Once! For Safety! 
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A NAME TO CONJURE WITH. It 
suggests peace in the midst of 
war; good comrades, real friends, 
and so on and so on. You’ve 
guessed the name perhaps! If not 
you will thank us for sending you 


to page 47. 


LOVELY LADIES and some inter- 
esting writing. We will disclose no 
more; except casually to mention 


page 42. 


ANOTHER TOM SAWYER. This 
will give an idea of the Swatty 
story by Ellis Parker Butler—a 
story of common, rough, small 
town boys—funny, adventurous, 
thrilling. A sure-fire pleasure for 
anybody. Just look at the picture 


on _ page 28. 
ATTENTION, GOLFERS! ALSO 
READERS! Jerry Travers, the 


great golf expert, has a fascinating 
report on the millions spent for 
golf. And there’s a fine picture of 
the most expensive golf hole in the 
world— Turn to page 16. 


A STORY THAT SIZZLES WITH 
THE NEW WOMAN IDEA, and by 
George Fitch, who believes in Suf- 
frage and yet has a lot of fun with 
it. A humorous story with a lively 
plot made out of materials as much 
up to the minute as the clock in 
the Metropolitan Tower. Amus- 


ing?—-well try it! ege 11. 


HUMAN INTEREST GALORE in 
this magazine every month. No- 
where can you get as much about 
real people—people worth while in 
such various ways—as in our In- 
teresting People Department. It 
gives you more respect for human- 
kind and more pride in your fellow 
Americans. You will see that this 
is no exaggeration if you turn to 


page 55. 


ROOSEVELT IN THE MOVIES. 
The terror of the movie man when 
he found there was no film in the 
camera and how Colonel Roose- 
velt met an embarrassing situa- 


tion. See pages 35 and 36. 
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Storehouse of 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. 
Builders—Eastern Expanded Metal Co. Engineers 
in charge of this building are now organised as 
N. E. Concrete Construction Co., Boston, Mass. 
Roofing Contractors — Warren Bros., Boston, Mass. 


Photo by Enginering Newa, N. Y. 


In the path of 
the great Salem fire— 


HIS warehouse was in the centre of the great Salem fire of 
1914 which swept over 250 acres of the city. It was built of 
reinforced concrete and roofed along the lines of The Barrett 


Special Note 
We advise incor- 
porating in plans 


Specification. In the fierce path of flame, the rain-water conduc- bg Ei moraine 
tors and the zinc flashings at the edge of this roof were melted | Specification in 
down, but the roof itself was left intact. order to avoid 


sny misunder- 
standing. If any 
abbreviated 
form is desired, 


After the fire the building stood, ready for immediate use, among 
the prostrate ruins of its neighbors. The fire underwriters in their 
official report said: 


however, the fol- 
“The flames and smoke were driven toward these from a burning on is sug- 
area extending over a mile back and a third of a mile in width and 2 
swept these mills along their exposed front of about a quarter of amile aoe FI N oe 
in length witha heat which no ordinary construction could withstand." rott Spovification 
The test was a triumph for reinforced concrete and this type of erae 
roofing. No wonder ett Specification Roofs take the base rate | Specification, re- 
of fire insurance. _ a 
Barrett Specification Roofs are not expensive. In fact, they are | materials 
the least costly of any permanent roofing; they cost nothing to | Se4,Sed subject 


maintain, for they require no painting, coating, or tinkering. 


Lyte 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


We should like to send every architect iding owner a copy of the Under- 
writers’ Labora! dreas our nearest office. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 


*t, engineer and bui! 
tories report on Barrett Specification Roofs. Ad 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle B. 


THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 


Five modern love stories with people whom you want to know, and 
one other story you may like even better than the love stories 


THE POT OF GOLD - - - - By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 
FRIDAY’S FOOTPRINTS - - - - - : By Izola Forrester 
JENNIE OF THE CROSS-ROADS - - - - - By Nancy Gunter 
LOVE-IN-A-MIST - . - - - - By Sophie Kerr Underwood 
FIRE! - - - By Mary Hastings Bradley 
AUNT MATILDA’S By Mary Heaton Vorse 


DOUBLE LIFE - - 


IN THE MAY ROMANCE NUMBER 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


S 


THE FAIRYLAND OF ROMANCE 


NEW BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO READERS 
OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Under this heading will be announced each 
month some of the best books by the leading 
publishers. 


Have you heard about the 
new novel of the real New York? 


ERNEST Pooue’s 
New Book 


THE HARBOR 


The N.Y. Times calls Toe Har- 
Bor “the best American novel, by all 
odds, that has appeared in many a 
long day.” 

The N.Y. Tribune calls Tas Har- 
BOR “one of the ablest novels added 
to American fiction in many a year.” 


Read this book. It is now on sale at 
all bookstores, or write as and we will 
send a copy by return mail. 


Price $1.40 


Did you read “The Hand of Peril,’ Mr. 
Stringer’s great detective story, at one sitting ? 
We recommended this exciting story to you 
last month. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Walter Prichard Eaton 


Writes a Charming 
Outdoor Love Sto: 


The Idy] of Twin Fires 


In which figure an old-fashioned 
New England farm house, a very 
likable M of Books—and ‘'Stella.” 
Told with a David Grayson flavor that’s 
irresistible. JUST OUT. 


Ilkustreted by Thomas Fogarty. Net $1.35. 


Other Books Just Out 
VICTORY 


A big new Joseph Conrad novel. Net, $1.35. 


RUGGLES OF RED GAP 


By HARRY LEON WILSON 
Funnier than “Banker Bean.” Net, $1.25. 


Love Letters of a Divorced Couple 


WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON 
Brimfull of gay humor and originality. Net, $1.00. 


All Bookshops and Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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“ARTBRONZ’ Products 


Equal of cast bronze in 
workmanship— finish 
and durability —at one- 
tenth the prices. 
Book Rocks 
Boudoir Lamps 
Ash Trays 
Paper Weights 
Statuary 
Portables, etc. 
Especially appropriate for 
Decorative use in the home. 
Distinctive Gifts for all occasions. 
Unusual Bridge and other prizes. 
d for Ranging in price from $1.50 up. 
ilh ng | Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 
Art Subjects| None genuine without this name 
“ARTBRONZ. ” 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
519 Fifth Ave., New York 


Bucking Goat Book Rocks 
Height, 10 1n. Price, $5.00 


The Editor’s Table 


A hitherto unpublished pic- 


ture, taken in his Peoria 
(Illinois) home, of GEORGE 
Fitcn, the creator of Home- 
burg, who this month begins 
a suffrage romance, “Cupid 
vs. Geography,” a humo- 
rously alarming prophecy 


President Garfield Understood the Law of Advertising 


AMES R. GARFIELD, of Cleveland, son 
of the late President Garfield, told one of 
the editors of THE American the follow- 
ing story about traveling in 1878 as a boy 

with his father, who was campaigning. One 
night, after a speech in Michigan, young Gar- 
` field said to his father: ‘Why do you repeat so 
much? Do you know that you said the same 
things ‘several times to-night? Do you know 
that you said the same things to-night that you 
said this afternoon in Detroit?” General Gar- 
field made this reply: “You happen to be an 
especially interested party and notice these repe- 
titions. Others do not. I repeat the same 
statements deliberately in order that people may 
finally get them. Anything that í want an 
audience to get and remember I repeat several 
times—in somewhat different form perhaps, 
but the statement is the same. 

“This practice I have developed out of my 
experience, which has shown me that people’sat- 


tention is distracted in various ways and that a 
first or a second statement may not really get to 
them. You must insist on an idea or fact if you 
want to get anywhere with it.” 

Last month your attention was called on 
this page to the fact that THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE Family has been increased by more than 
140,000 members since the change in the size 
two years ago. The average edition printed dur- 
ing the months from May, 1914, to April, 1915, 
was 473,006. The edition of this number that 
you hold in your hands is 485,000. THE AMERI- 
caN MaGAZINE in its new size is a great success. 
Its popularity is assured: its growth is solid. 

e said all this last month, but some of you 
may have had your attention distracted by 
Cleveland Moffett, The Victor Talking Machine 
Co., Ida M. Tarbell, Gorham, James Montgom- 
ery Flagg, Ivory Soap, and others. So we say it 
again because it is extremely important, and we 
want you to get it and remember it. 
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Miss Tarbell Before the Industrial Commission 


N JANUARY 19th Miss Tarbell 
was called before the United 


States Industrial Commission, 
then sitting in New York City. This 
Commission is making a thorough in- 
vestigation of American industrial condi- 
tions. Miss Tarbell was the only maga- 
zine journalist before the Commission, 
which called among other eminent wit- 
nesses Henry Ford, J. P. Morgan, John 
Mitchell, John D. "Rockefeller, r., and 
Andrew Carnegie. In introducing her, 
Chairman Walsh referred to her articles 
on The Golden Rule in Business. Miss 
Tarbell was on the stand almost a whole 
day. Out of full knowledge and seasoned 
opinion she spoke without notes or special 
preparation, and made a wonderful con- 
tribution, both in spirit and in fact, to 
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the records of the Industrial Commission. 

The views expressed by Miss Tarbell 
were seized upon as news, and tele- 
graphed by correspondents and repre- 
sentatives of newspapers. Hundreds of 
clippings have come to this office from 
as many newspapers all over the country, 
yet these clippings and newspapers rep- 
resent only a small percentage of the 
actual publication of Miss Tarbell’s illu- 
minating testimony. 

The ideas she expressed before the In- 
dustrial Commission have grown out of 
the long investigation made for the series 
now running in this magazine. This great 
series that 1s spreading the good news 
of improved and liberal-minded relations 
between employers and workmen is the 
result of long personal acquaintance with 
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the human facts, of much travel, of visits 
to dozens of great industrial works, of 
talks with hundreds of employers, capi- 
talists, foremen and workmen. Already 
the effect has been notably felt. Miss 
Tarbell’s mail is full of letters from busi- 
ness men of all degrees, from manufac- 
turers large and small—interested, ques- 
tioning, proving and suggesting. 

This episode furnishes renewed evi- 
dence of the high regard for Miss Tarbell 
as a wise, broad-minded woman, in- 
formed to a rare degree on details and 
phases of American life and always deeply 
interested in the human meaning of things. 

The article beginning on page 20 was 
written before Miss Tarbell appeared be- 
fore the Commission, but it covers some 
of the main points of her testimony. 
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Shampoos with Cuticura Soap 
preceded by light applications of 
Cuticura Ointment do much to 
cleanse the scalp of dandruff, allay 
itching and irritation and pro- 
mote a hair-growing condition. 


Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold everywhere. 
Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. book. 
Address post-card “‘Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


“A visit to their 
factory convinced 
me— 


I always knew that the 
American Optical Com- 
pany’s mountings, lenses 
and specialties were of ex- 
ceptional quality. But until 
I visited their factory I never 
fully realized what years of 
experience, delicate machin- 
ery and skilled workmanship 
it requires to produce this 
uniformly high quality.” 


Ask your oculist, optome- 
trist or optician—he knows. 
AMERICAN 


OPTICAL 
COMPANY 


Southbridge 
Mass. 


Largest Manufac- 
turers of Spec- 
tacles, Eye- 
glasses and 
Lenses in the 
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Partial Contents 


The Law of Great Think- 
ing. 

The Four Factors on 
which it depends. 

How to develop analyt- 
ical power. 

How to think “‘allaround”’ 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind 
into deliberate, con- 
trolled, productive 
thinking. 

Detailed directions for 
Perfect Mind Concen- 
tration. 

How to acquire the power 


of Consecutive Think- 
ing, Reasoning, Analy- 
8518. 


How to acquire the skill 
of Creative Writing. 
How to guard against er- 

rors in Thought. 

How to drive from the 
mind all unwelcome 
thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 

How to develop Reason- 
ing Power. 

How to handle the mind, 
in Creative Thinking. 
The secret of Building 

Mind Power. 

How the Will is made to 

act. 


How to test your Will. 


How a Strong Will is 
Master of Body. 

What creates Human 
Power. 

The Six Principles of Will 
Training. 

Definite Methods for de- 
veloping Will. 

The NINETY-NINE 
METHODS for using 
Will-Power in the Con- 
duct of Life. 
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Fifteen Methods of mas- 
tering Anger and Irri- 
tability. 

The Psycho-Physical 
cause of the Drink 
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Nine demonstrated re- 
gimes for mastering 
this curse. 

This is only a partial list 
—a complete list of con- 
tents would almost fill 
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The Agency of a United People 


A striking comparison between a 
homogeneous country and a hetero- 
geneous group of countries is ob- 
tained by placing over the map of 
the United States the map of Europe. 
These represent the same area— 
about 3,000,000 square miles—if a 
few of the remote provinces of 
Russia are omitted. 

Europe has the advantage in pop- 
ulation, with more than four times as 
many people as the United States; in 
the number of large cities, with two 
and a half times as many cities of 
over 100,000 population. 

Yet the United States, a compara- 
tively young country, has outstripped 
Europe in the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion, because of its wonderfully 
greater means of communication 
between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excels in trans- 
portation facilities, but it has nearly 
three times as many telephones as 
Europe, or about eleven times as 
many in relation to population. 


By the completion of the Trans- 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the 
other, while in Europe the longest 
conversation is no farther than 
from New York to Atlanta, and 
even that depends on the imperfect 
co-operation of unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries 
and many different languages, 
serves as an illuminating contrast to 
the United States, with one language 
and a homogeneous people, despite 
the fact that our population has 
been derived from all parts of the 
world. 


During the last forty years the 
steadily extending lines of the Bell 
System have contributed in no small 
measure to this amalgamating of 
different races. 


The latest achievement—the link- 
ing of coast to coast—has given 
greater force to the national motto, 


“E Pluribus Unum.” 
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Cupid vs. Geography 
A Humorously Alarming Prophecy 
By GEORGE FITCH 


NCE more my biennial feeling 
that I should write a love 
story is becoming too strong 
to resist. I am beginning to 
believe again that in refrain- 
ing from romance as a theme I am 
shirking my duty. A billion love stories 
are being enacted into matrimony during 
each generation, and the task of re- 
porting them should be shared by all. 

Who am I that I should sit happily by, 
writing of sports and politics, moons, 
green cheese and automobiles, while a 
thousand panting authors are emerging 
from the honeyed morasses of the last 
happy chapters of a love tale, only to 
breathe heavily and begin doggedly on 
another collection of saccharine words? 

Yet I always fight against the call of 
duty. It is not because I feel the writing 
of love stories to be an unmanily sort of busi- 
ness, for it isn’t. There’s a man mixed up 
inevery lovestory. ButI don’tliketowrite 
the soft, adhesive parts of the romance. 
They embarrass me and, besides, I am an 
old codger of nearly forty and I don’t know 
how the young people of this land do their 
love-making in these innovatious days. 

I am helpless before the rush of time 
which has changed our customs in the last 
decade until we have to look at the morn- 
ing bulletin to find out what is still im- 
proper or unconventional. I have tried 
for a year to spy upon a proposal in order 
to get material. have failed. The old 
haunts are all abandoned. There are no 
more parlors. Conservatories are as rare 
as the dodo. Flaring arc lamps have put 
the moonlight out of business. Only the 
hired help lean upon the garden gates. 
I decline to amuse the youth of to-day 
with my ignorance. 


UT the future is a common mystery 

and common property. In the future, 
say in five years, the love-making of 
today will be a curiosity at the present 
rates of speed and progress. So I am 
going to write a story which begins on a 
December evenine in the winter of 1921, 
when the Hon. Morton B. Morgan, con- 
gressman from New York, crawled out 
of a taxicab before the residence of the 
Secretary of State in Washington and 
climbed the steps to the door. 


‘uncouth majority in Congress. 


Illustrations by J. H. Gardner Soper 


I must leave Congressman Morgan 
fishing for his dinner invitation card long 
enough to explain that he had entered 
Congress that winter from the New York 
Legislature, where he had made a brilliant 
record during the two previous sessions, 
standing, like Horatius at the bridge, 
between the intelligent wealth of the 
state and the barbarian horde of agitators 
with their bills for the amelioration, in- 
vestigation, and ruination of everything. 


HE WAS a young man, appallingly 
educated and very earnest. He re- 
garded politics as a mission, and had put 
a very fine law practice with a noted firm 
in cold storage while he devoted a few 
years to the saving of his country. The 
Hon. Mr. Morgan was frank. That was 
what he was out for—to save his country. 
It had been reformed to death and loaded 
down with radical and socialistic non- 
sense until it wasn’t worth living in. 
Recalls and commissions and referendums 
and meddlings with business, and, above 
all, that particular atrocity, petticoat 
politics, had come down over the land 
like a swarm of locusts, to vex it. Patriots 
were needed to stand up against the mob, 
and he was one of the said patriots. 

He came from a fine, old, hand-polished, 
inlaid mahogany family with traditions 
and securities to protect, and he intended 
to do his best against a rampant and 
That is 
why he got so peevish when he had to 
leave his studies and go to an official 
dinner. He had not intended to slum 
around in official society in Washington 
any that winter. But the Secretary had 
been a friend of his father’s—and having 
found his card by this time he cut me 
off from further explanations by present- 
ing it and entering the house. 

When the Hon. Mr. Morgan descended 
from the cloak-room a few minutes la- 
ter with each well-trained hair in its 
place, he looked with some distaste upon 
the assembly. What he detested about 
Washington official society was the fact 
that because some rudderless agitator 
with a well-seasoned jaw had attained 
political power in some umbrageous and 
nether region of the nation he must 
therefore come to the capital as senator 


or cabinet member, and roam at will 
through official dinners, fitting in with 
the general social scheme like a calliope 
in a string orchestra. 

There was old Amri Simmons of Ohio, 
for instance. By one of those numerous 
and most lamentable American accidents 
Simmons was very rich. Instead of appre- 
ciating the fact, he had consorted with the 
masses until he had been able to sandbag 
the secretaryship of the Treasury out of 
the President. And here he was, talking 
American resources in his Buckeye voice 
to a couple of scared Englishwomen whom 
he had penned in a corner far from hope 
of rescue. It was a punishment to attend 
such a dinner. 

At that minute he reflected that 
be irreproachably polite he must look up 
his dinner partner at once. He took a 
card from the envelope which had been 
given him, and read: 

“Miss Elsie Simmons.” 


AMONG the Hon. Morton B. Morgan’s 
other accomplishments he was per- 
fectly game. When he read the name 
he did not wince. He even broke into a 
delighted, eager smile as per convention, 
—a practice smile. A minute later he 
would put it on with perfect ease when 
pisces to the young lady and would 
ead her, slang, gum, chatter and all, in to 
dinner as happily as if it were a treat to 
which he had been looking forward for 
weeks. But he would be hanged if he 
would allow her to talk of “Papah” and 
“Mamah” and the delights of Washing- 
ton life. He would run the conversation 
himself. He always did. He would talk 
of measures and policies, and if Miss 
Simmons couldn’t follow him she could 
observe him from below and be content. 
If he had to go to dinners and such, he 
could at least help elevate their tone. 
Stepping back kastil to escape a large 
lady personage under full sail, the Hon. 
Mr. Morgan heard a low “Oh” behind 
him. In another instant he was apologiz- 
ing in a state of horror and indignation. 
His horror was caused by his own awk- 
wardness. To be awkward was as un- 
pardonable as to eat soup from the taff- 
rail of a spoon. His indignation was 
directed at himself because his victim was 
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one of the prettiest young women he had 
ever seen. 

“Please stop,” said his victim as he 
paused for breath, “you’ve convicted 
yourself of worse than murder already, 
and you are perfectly innocent. I wasn’t 
hurt and you couldn’t help it, poor 
man. I saw what you were trying to 
escape.” 

“Perhaps you may save someone else 
from my awkwardness if you chance to 
see Miss Simmons near here,” said Mor- 
gan. “Iam to take her in.” 

“How nice,” said the young lady. “I 
am Miss Simmons.” 

“You!” said Morgan in exclamation 
points. “‘But—”’ He came to his senses 
and stopped. 

“What?” asked Miss Simmons, thrift- 
ily, making his last word do for her first. 

“ But what sort of penalty are you going 
to make me pay for presenting myself 
so violently?” said Morgan, saving him- 
self. 
“Oh,” said Miss Simmons severely, 
“I shall punish you by making you tell 
me all about yourself.” 


CHAPTER II 
“AND so,” said the Honorable Mr. Mor- 


gan, as the salad course was being 
removed, “we who have given our time 
and thought to the upbuilding of the 
nation have had to take a more promi- 
nent part in its politics, repugnant as the 
work is.” : 

Mr. Morgan had been working out his 

unishment ever since the dinner began. 
Never had he enjoyed a penalty more 
keenly. He was not a vain or conceited 
man. He would have told you so himself. 
He merely recognized the importance of 
his ideas. He was a scholar, and he was 
esngested with information. He was also 
a thinker. He had thought out most of 
the important problems of mankind for 
himself and was satisfied with the result. 
It was a pleasure to communicate these 
discoveries to persons of discretion and 
intelligence, who would listen without 
interrupting all the time, and to his amaze- 
ment he had found Miss Simmons to be 
a wonderfully talented listener. How 
Ohio had ever produced the young lady 
wasamystery. He felt positively friendly 
toward her. 

“Yes,” he continued musingly, “we 
have had to get right down into the mob 
and fight for offices like common poli- 
ticians.” 

“How fearless of you!” said Miss 
Simmons admiringly. “I wonder you 
could nerve yourself to associate with 
them.” 

“They are not really so bad, you know,” 
explained Mr. Morgan. “You'd be sur- 
prised to see how human some of those 
People are. I have always felt a kindness 
or them. I made a study of the masses 
during my sociology courses and often 
went among them incognito, so to speak— 
rough datke and all that. We made 
rather a practice of this at the Univer- 
sity—Harvard, of course,” he explained. 

‘Oh, Harvard!” said Miss Simmons. 
“That is an extenuating circumstance.” 

“I beg your pardon?” said Congress- 
man Morgan politely. “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Oh, no matter,” said Miss Simmons, 
“it isn’t worth repeating.” 


“But you said ‘extenuating. It was 
such a peculiar word to use in that par- 
ticular connection.” 

“Wasn’t it, though!” said Miss Sim- 
mons. “I am so careless with words. 
probably meant exhilarating.” 

“Yes, probably,” said Morgan, “though 
as a matter of fact it wasn’t really ex- 
hilarating at all. I didn’t go in for the 
ordinary college life, you know.” 

“Of course,” said Elsie. “One could 
see that. I’ll bet your course consisted 
of the Harvard library with extras.” 

“T read a great deal,” Mr. Morgan ad- 
mitted. “My ‘Monograph on the Obli- 
gations of Poverty to Wealth’ was pub- 
lished in my sophomore year.” 

“I always adored those inverted logic 
things,” said Miss Simmons enthusias- 
tically. “I used to write them myself 
in college. I remember doing one on 
‘Why Donkeys Should be Enfranchised’ 
when I was in college—Ohio Wesleyan, of 
course.” 


MESS SIMMONS placidly continued 
eating ice cream and waiting with 
thrilled eagerness for the Honorable Mr. 
Morgan’s next words. 

“T was in earnest, of course,” he 
finally said, almost severely, “and my 
theory is unassailable. We have heard 
too much about the obligations of the 
rich to the poor. It is nonsense. Barring 
the calls of charity, we who have made our 
money by the exercise of talents and in- 
dustry, frugality and supreme intelli- 
gence, have no duty toward the unsuc- 
cessful. Nor have we to the state in their 
behalf. A tax for poor relief levied as a 
penalty upon those who have been in- 
dustrious in favor of those who have been 
lazy, improvident and stupid is mon- 
strous. Kn old age pension, if taken from 
those who have saved and given to those 
who have squandered, would be legal- 
ized robbery. I have given thousands in 
charity. Charity is the duty of wealth. 
Taxes for the maintenance of | poverty are 
its oppression.” He paused almost 
breathless, having spoken vehemently. 

“Irs all so puzzling, the poverty we 
have with us,” sighed Elsie. “I’m sure 
I can’t see through it. Don’t you think 
there should be an open season on the 

oor! 

“I—don’t quite follow you,” said Mr. 
Morgan, puzzled. “ Now an open season 
in hunter’s parlance—” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Elsie, laughing. 
“I am noted for my foolish remarks. Tell 


me some more about yourself. What did‘ 


you do when you left—HARVARD?” 


HE smiled as she asked the question. 

It was the most limpid, soothing, en- 
couraging, hail-good-fellow smile he had 
ever seen. It warmed him clear through. 
She was good raw material. Something 
might be made of her. 

is strong young life, which had really 

begun when he left college, required a lot 
of explaining. He took up the task 
eagerly. The more he explained, the 
more that beautiful, inspiring smile 
warmed his vitals. Finally he slid into 
his one great detestation. He spoke of 
his contempt for the masculine females 
who insisted upon the ballot. 

Miss Simmons was greatly interested. 
It must be horrid to be a masculine female 
fighting for the ballot, she agreed. 


“It is worse. It is pathetic,” said 
Morgan. “Not only is the ballot beyond 
her intellectually, but it is as inappro- 
priate for her as hunting boots. It pains 
me like a knife-thrust to see a woman 
riding in a suffrage parade. She degrades 
her sex. It indicates a mental if not a 
moral defect. I would rather see her 
riding bareback in a circus ring. There 
she is at least earning her living.” 

Miss Simmons was greatly impressed. 
“How crushing you are when you are 
really down on a thing,” she exclaimed. 

“I can’t help it,” said the Hon. Mr. 


Morgan, thrilling with pride. “I am 
downright in my nature. It may be 
cruel, but I mean it for the best. I think 


I made what was practically the de- 
ciding speech in the New York Assembly 
last year against the suffrage resolution. 
It created a great impression and swung 
the necessary votes. You may have read 
the final paragraph at the time. I think 
it ran like this—” 

He cleared his throat. But a general 
rustle interfered. The hostess had risen. 

“Tm so sorry to leave without that last 
paragraph,” said Miss Simmons dolefully. 

“Its very short,” said Mr. Morgan. 
“After we rejoin you—” 

“We're going right away,” said Miss 
Simmons. “But Pd really like to 
hear it. It must have been crushing. 
Couldn’t—couldn’t you come to see me 
and repeat it?” 


ISS SIMMONS was so timid when 

she made this request that the Hon. 
Morton B. Morgan’s heart warmed to her 
more than ever. 

“I would be more than pleased.” 

“Were at home Wednesday after- 
noons.” 

“‘Then ‘any other afternoon would do,” 
said the Hon. Morton B. Morgan gal- 
lantly. “How about Thursday?’ 

“Do come Thursday,” said Miss Sim- 
mons; “but late, please, after five. You 
see,’—she had risen and was looking at 
him with an indescribably apologetic ex- 
pression—‘‘I have to ride in the suffrage 
parade that afternoon!” * * * * 


CHAPTER III 


I HAVE inserted stars at this point to 
represent what the Hon. Morton B. 
Morgan thought between the evening of 
the dinner and the next Thursday after- 
noon. He left the Secretary of State’s 
dinner as mad a man as Washington had 
held for some time—and as that was 
office-seeker year, this is saying a great 
deal. A mere girl, an abyss of ignorance, 
had been laughing at him—at him, Morton 
B. Morgan, one of the hopes of his 
country! Of course he wouldn’t go near 
the Simmons’s residence. He would ex- 
cuse himself in a stiff note. He would 
erase Miss Simmons from the planet as 
far as he was concerned. But the stin 
remained. A young woman had ansised 
herself at his expense—and a young 
woman from Ohio, at that. Anyway, it 
served him right. He had known in the 
first place who she was. 

By the next day Congressman Morgan 
had cooled a little. By Tuesday Morgan 
had revised his ideas. This was partly 
because he had seen Miss Simmons in the 
gallery of the House and she had smiled 
at him. In Washington that winter it 
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“I always adored those inverted logic things,” said Miss Simmons. 
to write them myself in college. 


“T used 


I remember doing one on ‘Why Donkeys 


Should be Enfranchised’ when I was in college—Ohio Wesleyan, of course” 


was held to be a crime when she used her 
smile on any young man whom she did 
not intend to marry. After all, she was 
young and thoughtless, Morgan con- 
cluded, and there was no need of being 
brutal about the thing. He could afford, 
as a strong man, to overlook a good deal. 
Besides, she had possibilities. A mind 
like hers was capable of development. 
He went to call on Thursday afternoon, 
and Miss Simmons listened to him so 
humbly and encouragingly that he left 
with a number of his best theories only 
half explained and had to come back on 
Sunday afternoon to complete the job. 


PATIENTLY and kindly Congressman 
Morgan returned thereafter to the 
Simmons residence. He did not mean to 
do so, but there were so many things to 
talk about that he could not seem to get 
at the suffrage question. This was partly 
because Miss Simmons had such a grati- 
fying way of shifting the conversation to 
his own career. But generally it was 
because some unlicked and brainless cub 
of a young man bounced in for afternoon 
tea with his calling uniform on and dis- 
arranged the conversation. They were 
maddening in their numbers and their 
assurance. 

Miss Simmons was really very beauti- 
ful. Several magazines had published 
her picture as the prettiest girl in the 
Washington official circle, and while this 
honor comes to every young woman who 
goes with her pa to help govern the 
country and is merely a sort of per- 
quisite of office, large numbers of young 
men seemed to agree thoroughly with the 
judgment. Congressman Morgan got 
more and more irritated when his after- 
noons were interrupted, and finally, one 


cold February day, when he caught him- 
self wishing that he could murder an 
understrapper in the state department 
who came from Miss Simmons’s town and 
had called her “Elsie” in his presence, 
he went home and had a nervous chill. 
There was every indication that he had 
fallen in love. 

It was unbelievable but true. He had 
come to Washington to save his country, 
and instead he had been skipping com- 
mittee meetings for the last three weeks 
to go to teas which Miss Simmons had 
intimated she might attend. And the 
worst of it was, she was not the girl for 
him. His head, which was level and un- 
jarrable, rejected her on at least six 
counts: 


1. She was Western. 

2. She used slang occasionally. 

3. She had breezy and impertinent 
ideas regarding sacred traditions. 

4. She had an old demagogue of a 
father who wanted to slap a fifty per cent 
income tax on the rich, including himself. 

5. She laughed at some of his sub- 
limest thoughts and was gravely attentive 
when he told a funny story. 

6. She rode in suffragette parades. 


When he had summed up these ob- 
jections, the Hon. Mr. Morgan set his 
lips firmly and decided to ignore the 
whole affair. Marriage was not for him. 
He was needed by his country in its peril 
and, although it might be hard on Miss 
Simmons, patriotism demanded that she 
be kindly but firmly dropped. But at 
that point his heart, which he had always 
kept in cold storage, broke loose and told 
him of a peril so much greater than his 
country’s that he shuddered. Suppose 
some one of the swarms and clouds of 


young men who were besieging the Sim- 
mons residence should persuade Miss 
Simmons to marry him! 

This peril so wrought upon Congress- 
man Morgan that he decided after a few 
sleepless nights to marry Miss Simmons 
himself, at once, and have it over. Once 
this was done he could remold her ideas 
at leisure. She was wild and radical, but 
this would all smooth out, and with her 
at his side to inspire him and listen to 
him through life—! 

The Honorable Mr. Morgan dreamed 
about this ecstatic prospect that night, 
and the next afternoon he rang the Sim- 
mons bell with a frm hand. As the door 
opened one of the detested young men 
came-out. Morgan smiled grimly as he 
thought of the number of these young 
men who would be left bursting with their 
impertinent proposals and unable to 
deliver them. A minute later he was 
holding Miss Simmons’s hand and looking 
into her glorious limpid eyes which, at 
least, needed no alterations whatever— 
Then he shut his eyes as one prepared to 
take a plunge into deep waters—and 
asked Miss Simmons to marry him. * * * 


CHAPTER IV 


HAVE inserted a few more stars at 

this point to represent what Miss 
Simmons thought as she sat graduall 
working her hand out of Mr. Morgan’s 
eager grasp. At last the conversation 
had worked around to a point where she 
could do some of the talking. In fact, 
it seemed necessary for her to talk. In- 
credible as it seemed to her, the next 
words belonged exclusively to her. She 
was being besought to say them. She had 
the floor. And having it, she resecured 
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“If I went to New York as your wife I’d be simply a part of your prop- 


erty. 


think. You’d do it for me. 


I'd have no mind of my own. 


Legally I wouldn’t be allowed to 
Legally I wouldn’t be more than half human 


and you wouldn’t have to treat me any better than you would a beast’’ 


her hand and told the Hon. Mr. Morgan 
with some expressions of surprise and 
many of regret that she could never be his. 

The predominating impression in the 
Hon. Morton B. Morgan’s mind was that 
of surprise. He was so surprised that he 
was incredulous. In a dazed way he 
attempted to take Miss Simmons in his 


arms and tell her that it was all right— 
that there were no obstacles which love 
could not overcome—that she might have 
no hesitation—that he really loved her. 
His attempt was a failure, because Miss 
Simmons with great haste withdrew her- 
self behind a table and left him to clutch 
an armful of air and disappointment. 


Then, while he foundered slowly down out 
of the rosy collection of clouds among 
which he had been navigating, she told him 
how very sorry she was that he had given 
her no warning of his iIntentions—that 
she might have spared him this scene— 
that she had had no idea of giving him 
any hopes. See any good novel in which 
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the heroine has to embalm some un- 
fortunate young man in perpetual ice and 
you will read what Miss Simmons said. 
She was thoroughly conventional at that 
point. 


AVING landed after his fall, Mr. 
Morgan sat up finally and in a far- 

away tone began to argue the point. 
This alone will indicate his sadly dis- 
mantled condition. He had never argued 
before and now, if ever, he should have 
put on his hat and left. But he was 
as badly mixed and hopelessly changed 
as a telephone switchboard which has 
just entertained a bolt of lightning. He 
wanted Miss Simmons. That was the 
only line working just now. So he sat 
in his chair, a mere puddle of woe, and 
asked her why she couldn’t marry him. 

If he had been capable of receiving any 
more surprise, her answer would have 
provided it. “Because you don’t live 
in the right state,” she said. 

“ B-b-but what has that to do with it?” 
he gasped. “If I love you and you love 
me—’’ 


“We'll not discuss that last ‘if,’ Mr. 
Morgan,” said Miss Simmons gently. 
“That does not enter into the question.’ 

“Why not?” demanded Mr. Morgan, 
stiffening up a little. “You're surely not 
going to marry a man you do not love?” 

“I hope not,” said Miss Simmons, “ but 
I may not marry a good many men whom 
I do love, either.” : 

“Help!” ejaculated Mr. Morgan to 
himself. The subject was getting beyond 
his depth. Aloud he said, “I don’t know 
what you mean—about my state. I was 
asking you to marry me, not my state.” 

“No, you weren’t, Morton,” said Miss 
Simmons tenderly, while Mr. Morgan 
jumped like a galvanized frog at the 
thrill of his first name. “You were asking 
me to marry the horrid old State of New 
York and live with it forever, and I won’t 
do it. That’s all.” 

“ But what’s the matter with my state?” 


v [Ts no place for a self-respecting wife 
to live,” said Miss Simmons, begin- 
ning to heat up. “If I went to New 
York as your wife I’d be simply a part 
of your property. I’d have no mind of 
my own. Legally I wouldn’t be allowed 
to think. You'd do it for me. Legally 
I wouldn’t be more than half human and 
ou wouldn’t have to treat me any 
better than you would a beast.” 

“ Elsie!!” burst from the lover in tones 
of horrified protest. “Why do you trifle 
with me? Don’t you know I love the 
ground you walk on?” 

“Yes, I do!” said Elsie, with great 
emphasis. “And if I were walking on 
New York ground you'd love it twice as 
well as you dg me. You New York men 
love your ground so well that you’ve 
protected it from every imaginable form 
of evil. But what do you do for your 
women? If you married me and took me 
to New York you could beat me, starve 
me, insult me and throw me out of the 
house, but you’d still be my husband. I 
couldn’t do anything about it except get 
you arrested for assault, just as the 
butler would. If you died and left a few 
thousands your parents could come in 
and take half of it if I had no children, 
and if your parents were dead your 
brother or sister or nephew or niece could 


take half of everything over two thousand 
dollars. Then I could take in washing 
to support myself.” 

“But I’ve got millions!” interjected 
Mr. Morgan, not without pride. 

“You have to-day. But you live in 
New York, under your foolish laws, and 
someday some one of your friends may 
decide to wreck your railroads. And then 
what would happen? If I lived in a 
civilized state and you died and left me 
a few hundreds or thousands, the state 
would say, ‘Take it all and support 
yourself.’ Your state says, ‘Take what 
your husband’s relatives aren’t entitled 
to, and we'll see that you are not allowed 
to work before 6 a. M. or after 10 P. M. 
And if you left me with little children and 
no money would your old state give me a 
mother’s pension! Not much it wouldn’t. 
And if you got to drinking too many 
stylish drinks and came home and beat 
me and the children and I had to support 
you over the washtub, could I rise up and 
object? Oh, yes. I could go out on the 
street and cry. But I could go to the 
polls and vote about it.” 

“Elsie!” burst from Congressman Mor- 


gan’s bleeding heart once more. “You 
are talking perfect nonsense. My prop- 
secure. You'll never 


erty is pertectl 
come to want. tu settle half of it on you 
in government bonds. You must be 
overwrought, dear. I never heard you 
talk like this.” 

“Bosh, Morton,” said Miss Simmons, 
slipping comfortably back into the Ohio 
colloquial. “You’ve never heard much 
of anything that was good for you 
That’s your great trouble—your appalling 
ignorance.” Once again the miserable 
victim twitched under the shock. “You’ve 
never suspected yet that a woman has the 
same make of brain as a man and is en- 
titled to think with it. You got your idea 
of woman directly from Adam in the 
original package. You think that when 
woman gets a chance to marry she falls 
into the first man’s arms with a sigh of 
relief, and that this closes her life’s 
ambition. Maybe that was so once, but 
we've changed a little, Mister. We still 
marry for love, but we take that love into 
our mental laboratory and look it over 
pretty carefully before we accept it. And 

ersonally the New York State style of 
b doesn’t appeal to me.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Mr. 
Morgan, with simple dignity. “I offer 
you all I have, a life’s devotion—” 


“(UNSPOILED by intelligence,” said 
Miss Simmons quite rudely. “You 
offer me a life’s devotion—a harem built 
for one.” Here the unfortunate Mr. Mor- 
gan gave another tremendous shudder. 
“You will give me every luxury, feed me 
with kind words and caresses, take me 
to Europe and dress me like a doll. 
Officially I will not be capable of think- 
ing in your state. I may want my boys 
and girls protected against vice and de- 
bauchery by better laws, but I'll have to 
leave that to you when you are living. 
And if you should die and leave me I 
wouldn’t even have half a vote. They 
would teach my children in dirty school 
buildings, and teach them what they 

leased, and I could only cry about it. 

hey’d take my money for taxes, and I’d 
go without a new hat all winter to pay 
them, and then I would see some police 


lieutenant riding around in a five-thou- 
sand-dollar automobile—which he had 
bought out of his salary—and I couldn’t 
even vote against the man who a 
pointed him. Why, I wouldn’t live in 
your old state for ten husbands as good 
as you are! What you New York men 
need for wives are dress forms. They 
can’t think and feel and they’d be per- 
fectly satisfied with conditions there.’ 


SLOWLY the haggard ruins of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s countenance rose from his chest. 
“But still—I—I don’t understand,” he 
repeated almost timidly. “I tell you 
that I love you—that you are the most 
wonderful woman in the world—that 
without you I can’t be happy—can’t do 
my life’s work—that all T ask is to be 
allowed to make you perfectly happy. 
And you reply with a tirade about the 
laws of my state. And what has that to 
do with love? The question is, Can you 
love me for myself? Please give me a 
chance, I ask it on my—” 

“Mort Morgan, get up off that rug!” 
said Miss Simmons hastily. ‘You look 
more ridiculous than any man who has 
been on it this winter. You weren’t built 
to kneel. None of the men who have 
asked me to marry them since I’ve 
come to Washington have understood. 
They’re all like you. They say I am 
sweet and pretty, and then they try to 
collect for the compliments—think I 
ought to marry them to pay for their 
approval. There was a South Carolina 
man here last week. He talked a good 
deal about his fine old family and m 
wonderful complexion. I told him his 
state wouldn’t give me a divorce if he 
were to commit all the crimes against me 
in the calendar, and that if I had to leave 
him he could take all my children from 
me. I said his state wasn’t civilized 
enough for a woman to live in, and he 
got so mad that he went away without 
his hat and never came back.” 

“But you didn’t love him?” asked 
Congressman Morgan in agonized sus- 
pense. 

“That’s a minor question,” said Miss 
Simmons severely. “Im going to pick 
my state to live in, and then I guess the 
love business will take care of itself. If 
I can’t find someone to fall in love with 
out of the whole population of a decent, 
up-to-date state, I’m too particular, 
that’s all.” 

“Have any others been proposing to 
you?” said Morgan, with a deep shiver 
of jealousy. 


“TOTS,” said Miss Simmons. ‘“ Pro- 
posing seems to be the chief occu- 
ation here in Washington. A New 
Jersey young man proposed to me before 
*d been here a month. I told him that 
if I married him and went to live in his 
mosquito-bitten state and should die and 
leave some helpless children, he could 
take all the money I had left—unless I 
was careful to make a will—and could 
marry some other woman, and she could 
live on the money and make the children 
sell papers if she pleased. He couldn’t. 
understand, either. He seemed to think 
I was crazy.” 

“But you’re not,” said Mr. Morgan 
hastily. “You are a little nervous and 
excited, but—” 

(Continued on page 78) 


A $72,000 green. 
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This green—the third hole of the Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn, 


The High Cost of Golfing 


By Jerome D. Travers 


R. WILLIAM JONES be- 
longs to that type of cit- 
izenry who receives a fair 
salary—enough to live on 
with something on the side. 
But to reach this point he has worked 
a little bit harder and a little bit lon- 
ger than he should have worked without 
mixing in some recreation. He finds at 
last that he must get this recreation, 
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and after looking over the field he de- 
cides to take up golf, upon the advice of 
certain friends who lift the limit in recom- 
mending this game. 

So Jones goes in for the game, joins a 
club, secures a golfing outft and plays 
at least twice a week for about ogi 
months out of the year. What has this 

ear’s golf cost him? Jones doesn’t know. 
Neither does Smith. Neither does Brown. 


They only know it was worth it in the 
way of added pleasure and of savings in 
doctors’ bills and in the way of added 
energy applied to work. 

But for the benefit of Mr. Jones, 
average citizen and average golfer, we can 
tell him just about what it cost individu- 
ally, and perhaps jar him a bit with the 
total annual golfing cost as applied to 
the United States alone. 


—is less than 100 feet square, but $72,000 has been offered for it 


The First Year 
Wwiat does it cost to play golf? In 


the way of extremes, anything you 
want. You can enter, only you prob- 
ably can’t, the most exclusive club in the 
country for an initiation fee of $5,000. 
Or you can take up the game on a public 
course where the fee is nothing, or per- 
haps one dollar, and where no dues are 
required. 

Around the New York and Chicago 
districts, where over 180 clubs are repre- 
sented, the average dues are $90 a year, 
with the average initiation fee at $100. 
But a fair average over the entire golfing 
realm would be considerably less, say 
about one half. 

We will say, then, that Jones takes up 
olf, enters a club, pays a $50 initiation 
ee, $50 annual dues, buys the needed 
seven clubs and plays twice a week, 
Saturdays and Sundays, for eight months 


of the year. Being an average citizen he 
will need the seven clubs for the average 
player—driver, brassie, cleek, mid-iron, 
mashie, niblick and putter. These seven 
clubs at $2.50 each will cost him $17.50. 
A great many golfers carry less, but a 
great many also carry more, adding a 
spoon and a jigger to the above list. So 
seven is a fair average. 

If he plays twice a week for eight 
months he will travel the course about 
64 times, which will require on an average 
about three dozen golf balls, or one to 
every 36 holes. (Please remember that in 
all this we are taking up the average case.) 
So Jones must pay at least $20 for the 
number of balls he uses. His car fare will 
be at least $20; around the larger cities 
it will be much more and around the 
smaller cities less, but this is the Average 
City. And to this must be added a 
caddie charge of 40 cents a round, or 
about $25 for the season. 


So at the end of the first year. Mr. 
William Jones, average citizen and aver- 
age golfer, playing in the average town, 
can figure up his expenses as follows: 


Initiation fee......... $50.00 
Annual dues ......... 50.00 
Ballssctvccceedaane 20.00 
Clubs POES sa 17:50 
ETA Ia E E 20.00 
Caddie pay.......... 25.00 
Wotaltc.§ TEE $182.50 


This doesn’t include money paid to 
the golf professional for instruction at one 
dollar an hour; golf toggery in the way 
of shoes, cap and other details, nor does 
it include any part or parcel of expendi- 
tures around the Nineteenth Hole. It is 
merely a list of the necessary charges. 
After the first year the initiation fee is 
removed and the cost of clubs is reduced, 
bringing the actual cost down to an aver- 
age of $120 a year, or about two dollars 
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for each round played through a season 
of eight months. There will be thousands 
who will spend three or four times this 
amount; and there will be other thousands 
who will spend less. But for a general 
average these figures will not be very far 
away. 


High Into the Millions 


THE average cost of $120 doesn’t seem 
very large. It isn’t, when considered 
alone. But when this cost is multiplied 
by all those playing golf in the United 
States, it is then that one suddenly wakes 
to the enormous amount of money spent 
upon the game—far more than is spent 
upon any other sport in the nation. 

This may sound like a joke to a good 
many. More money spent on golf than 
upon baseball, with all these high-priced 
players and all these big stadiums? Yes, 
a good bit more. And we believe we can 
show it to the satisfaction of all. 

So far as the listed number of organiza- 
tions is concerned, there are 1,300 golf 
clubs now in the United States. There 
are many others not listed in this report, 
and there are certainly a great many more 
being constructed, for each season finds a 
large number of additions. These 1,300 
clubs have a playing, or rather an active 
playing, list of 350,000 members. There 
is no way of telling just how many dabble 
at golf occasionally, but there are cer- 
tainly several hundred thousand more. 
Some expert statisticians have figured 
that at least a million people are playing 
golf now in the United States; but this 
seems to be a trifle high. As an estimate 
350,000 active players isn’t far wrong, for 
each club will average 250. Many clubs 
run up to 800 and 1,000 members, and 
few fall below 200, so 250 to the club is 
certainly a low estimate. 


Almost a War Fund 


FIGURED then on the basis of 3 50,000 
active golfers at the average cost 
summed up of $120 a year, the total 
amount spent on golf each season runs 
up to $42,000,000, and this exclusive of 
the $17,500,000 paid in for initiation fees! 

This seems to be an incredible amount 
of money to be paid out for one sport, 
one among many others, but if anything 
we have underestimated the average cost, 
as the average golfer will understand and 
bear us out. And if to this is added the 
amount paid for shoes, golf toggery, and 
the purchased buoyancy of the Nine- 
teenth Hole, the sum total easily exceeds 
$50,000,000 each year. 

Of this amount the largest individual 
item is in dues, which amount to some- 
thing like $17,500,000 annually. 


Where It Goes 


HERE does all this money go? 

That part, too, is easily enough 
answered. ith 1,300 clubs listed, each 
club will average 100 acres. Very few 
are under this and a great many have 
much more space. This means at least 
130,000 acres devoted to the art of losing 
golf balls. 

These 130,000 acres are with few excep- 
tions close to some town or large city and 
are all the center of popular residence 
neighborhoods. The moment a section of 


land is staked off for a golf course, ad- 
joining lots all take on greatly increased 
value. For the roo acres necessary for the 
golf club, of course, widely different 
prices are charged, but it is safe to say 
that the average acre on a golf course is 
worth $600. This means a matter of 
$78,000,000 worth of real estate tied up in 
golf, and another $20,000,000 tied up in 
clubhouses. 

The purchase of golf territory and the 
enormous amounts of money required to 
fix up and keep a course in repair take 
most of the annual fund spent upon the 
game. For example, two good courses 
in the east are Nassau and Englewood. 
The land on one cost $175,000 and on the 
other $165,000. Add to this the $50,000 
or $60,000 necessary to lay out and build 
up a course, and then follows the $10,000 
a year needed to keep the fairway and 
putting greens in good condition for play, 
and it is easy enough to see where the 
money goes. Many millions are spent 
each year in the upkeep of the 1,300 
courses. 


A $72,000 Green 


TH ERE may be more expensive putting 
reens somewhere around the golfing 
landscape, but certainly one of the most 
expensive is that of the third hole at the 
Crescent Athletic Club course. This hole 
overlooks the bay and is situated high 
upon the Shore Drive, Long Island. It is 
less than 100 feet square, and yet $72,000 
has been offered for it. So golfers who 
top their approaches to this green miss a 
very rich landing place. 

Another pair of expensive holes laid out 
are at the Brookline Country Club, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, where Ouimet won 
the American Open Championship two 

ears ago. These are the ninth and tenth 
holes, and for good parts of the way they 
were cut from solid rock, to permit an 
opening from tee to green. It is figured 
that with all the work required, neces- 
sitating an unusual amount of blasting, 
the two holes cost at least $50,000. So 
those who imagine that golf holes are made 
by merely sinking a tin cup in some 
fairly smooth place have another guess 
coming. 


For the Professionals 


THE successful laying out of a golf 
course requires the work of an expert, 
one who understands how to develop the 
widest range of shots, and when his map 
is finished the work of getting this course 
into shape takes a big force of men and at 
least two or three years before the grass 
is of the desired carpet-like quality. And 
one can figure upon at least $7,800,000 a 
year needed to keep these courses in 
shape. 

Another large item of golfing expen- 
diture is brought in by the different pro- 
fessionals in charge. Each club has at 
least one professional, who has various 
duties, the two main assignments being 
to conduct a shop where clubs and balls 
are sold and to furnish instruction to such 
members as may desire to advance further 
or to get back upon their game. 

Each professional will average at least 
$100 a month, or $1,200 a year, which 
means a salary outlay of $1,300,000. It 
almost seems impossible to mention any 


golf expense account without going into 
the millions. In addition to this fixed 
salary, the professional gets what profit 
he can obtain from the sale of balls and 
golf clubs, and is also paid at a rate of 
one dollar an hour for instruction. Many 
professionals enjoy fine incomes from 
these combined sources, and for instruc- 
tion alone it is probable that $750,000 is 
paid out annually by those who desire 
a slice removed and a pull inserted, or 
who would like to play an occasional 
mashie shot within thirty or forty yards 
of the pin. 

There is no better way to get back 
upon one’s game or to develop a game 
than by this method, and this fact ts be- 
coming recognized to such an extent that 
most of our pros. are kept very busy 
teaching from morning to night, and 
many of them are able to make as high 
as $4,000 or $5,000 a year. 

This pressure of instruction is un- 
doubtedly cutting into the tournament 
success of many of our best players. 
Many of them have little or no time at all 
for practice. They are kept busy givin 
lessons from 8 A. M. weed: 6 P. M., an 
only get in an occasional round. Most 
of these get nothing like the play and 
practice obtained by a great many of our 
leading amateurs, which accounts to a 
certain extent for the small tournament 
margin between the pro. and the amateur 
of late. 

On the other hand, Vardon, the British 
champion, rarely ever gives instruction, 
plays in tournaments constantly, and so 
1s, of course, far better able to give a 
good account of himself in any champion- 
ship engagement. 


Concerning Fees and Dues 
ARLIER in this article we set the 


average for initiation fees at $50. 
This estimate is probably too low. Very 
few clubs have an entrance fee below 
$50, whereas any number range not only 
far beyond $50 but to financial altitudes 
almost unbelievable. 

Out in St. Louis there is a golf club 
known as the Log Cabin, where the mem- 
bership list is limited to twenty-five. 
And to get in, the new member must pro- 
duce $5,000, in return for which he is of 
course given bonds of the club. But the 
$5,000 is regarded as an entrance or 
initiation fee. 

Chicago has a new club, the Old Elm, 
where the fee for entering as a member is 
$1,500. There are other clubs in St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York and Philadelphia 
where a fee of $400 is required. But 
around New York most clubs charge $100 
for a fee, and place their dues at from 
$75 to $90 a year. In smaller cities the 
average fee is $40 or $50, with dues about 
the same. 

There is probably no club in the 
country that gives as much for its money 
as the Atlanta Athletic Club, which har- 
bors the best golf course in the South and 
where golf is the main feature. This club 
charges only $50 a year for dues. And 
for this money the members get a cham- 
pionship golf course, a long line of tennis 
courts, a lake for boating, a rifle range, 
and in addition a down-town house where 
a big gymnasium is provided and where 
all indoor games are well looked after and 
excellent reading rooms are established. 
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_The membership here is one thousand 
with a long waiting list attached. 


Cost of Clubs 


ANOTHER important item is the money 
spent in golf clubs. These clubs cost 
from $2.50 to $3.50 each. Their shafts 
are of seasoned hickory and cost the 
professionals at wholesale rates 40 cents 
each. This, with the wooden or iron 
heads and the leather grip required, runs 
the actual cost of making them well up 
above a dollar. 

These shafts are hard to get, for many 
of them are too whippy, and are not able 
to stand the terrific strain under which 
they are used. Only the best wood can 
last for any length of time. On an 
average each golfer will use seven clubs. 
There are many who will use only five; 
but there are more who continue adding 
clubs to their stock, until any number 
have from ten to twenty clubs in their 
locker before they are able to get just 
the clubs they want. 

With an average of seven clubs for 
350,000 golfers, at $2.50 to the club, we 
have an outlay of $6,125,000 spent for 
clubs. Each year a club or two is added, 
and if only one club was purchased each 
season after the original investment we 
would have an annual expenditure of 
$875,000 in this department of the game 
alone. 

It is no easy matter for one to secure 
just the set of clubs one wants. After a 
few weeks’ or a few months’ play with any 
set a golfer takes strong likes and equall 
strong dislikes to clubs. If he has a clu 
that he believes doesn’t suit him and in 
which he has no confidence, although it 
isn’t the club’s fault, he might as well 
start to looking around for another to 
take its place. He will never be satisfied 
until he does. There are many golfers 
who carry from ten to fifteen clubs. 
There is one star who carries at least 
twenty, and few caddies make any ex- 
tended effort to get his bag. 

It is just as well for one to have a driver, 
brassie, spoon, cleek or driving iron, mid- 
iron, jigger, mashie, niblick and putter, a 
total of nine clubs. 

Many carry a mashie niblick and a 
heavy niblick as well, which would bring 
the list to ten, and which would incur 
starting expenditures of $22.50 for clubs 
alone. 

Leading professionals in tournament 
play always go armed for any emergency 
that might arrive. In a big match played 
in England, James Braid, five times 
Open Champion, put his second shot 
into a deep trap right up against the wall. 
The green, a fast, sloping one, began at the 
edge of the trap. It was necessary that 
Braid get out, and yet equally important 
that he should not get too far. So in 
place of using his regular niblick he reached 
in his bag for a club that looked more like 
a shovel than anything else. This club 
had a big, round, heavy, iron head, and 
with it Braid struck a mighty blow at 
least four inches back of the ball, with the 
result that it popped out of the sand, just 
cleared the wall and lay within two feet 
of the hole. So at times freak clubs are 
required for freak shots. 

Chick Evans, the crack Chicago golfer, 
at one time carried four putters around 
with him, which was a bad idea, as it 


destroyed confidence in any one putter 
and left him uncertain at each putt. 

But the idea must not be got from 
this that everything in golf and about 
golf is over-expensive. Public courses 
offer those who love the game and lack 
the price a chance to play for almost 
nothing. There are golfers on public 
courses who have kept track of all ex- 
penditures, and have found that they 
were able to play a full season on less 
than twenty dollars, and this included 
car fare. These are the golfers who show 
the grip of the game upon all who take it. 


For Love of the Game 


HERE is an example of what many of 
these gd up against to get in their 
favorite diversion: 

A certain golfer in New York one day 
decided to play on Sunday at the public 
course at Van Cortlandt Park. He had 
never tried it before, although he under- 
stood that a good many had the same 
Sunday scheme. On this particular Sun- 
day he decided to get out early, and so 
get well ahead of the field in order to get 
around quickly and so get in two Fall 
rounds before noon. To make things 
doubly sure he decided to get out by five 
o'clock in the morning. He arrived at 
five a. M., but he didn’t lead the field 
that day. 

To his great surprise he found something 
over ninety golfers ahead of him all ready 
to start, and some of these had been on 
hand for well over an hour, or before four 
o’clock. A man must love a game who 
after a hard week’s work is willing to get 
up at 3 A. M. on his rest day and wait 
several hours to get started at his game, 
waiting for daylight and for the line to 
melt until his turn came to step up and 
place the small white ball upon its resting 
place of sand. 


On Public Courses 


(THERE are 110 golf courses within the 
New York, or what is known as the 
Metropolitan, District. These can take 
care of fifty thousand golfers with ease. 
One would think all these courses would 
take up all the golfing talent to be found 
in one city. But at Van Cortlandt Park 
this last summer a fee of one dollar was 
charged for the privilege of playing on the 
course, and 6,600 golfers applied for the 
necessary permission. If a golfer at- 
tempted to start at this course by arrivin 
at eight o’clock Sunday morning it woul 
be well on into the afternoon before his 
turn would come. 

There is as much, or more, interest at 
the Jackson Park course in Chicago, 
where it has been figured up that over 
500,000 rounds were played last year. 

This widespread interest in golf has 
started an upbuilding of public courses in 
many other cities. For golf, in private 
clubs, is still too expensive in America. 
Over in England and Scotland some of 
the greatest courses are public courses, 
and it is possible there for workmen 
making low wages to enjoy a round of 
golf at least twice a week over a very fine 
course. 

America as yet has nothing like this. 
Its public courses are still far too few, 
and not up to the standard that develops 
the best golf. But this condition is im- 


proving as public officials are beginning 
to realize the growing love for the game 
among the public at large. 


Pay of Caddies 


"THE money made by caddies out of 
golf is one of the most interesting 
features of the game. These boys range 
from youngsters only ten years old to 
others who are from eighteen to twenty. 
Through the week only about ten or 
fifteen of these are kept busy to each 
course, but on Saturdays and Sundays— 
especially on Saturdays and holidays, as 
many clubs have refused to let caddies 
work on Sunday—there must be fully 
100,000 boys earning from fifty cents to a 
dollar for their one or two rounds. Dur- 
ing the playing season, especially the 
spring and fall seasons, golfers throughout 
die nited States must pay out at least 
$60,000 a week in caddie fees, which is no 
small item for young boys, who, however, 
earn every cent they make, despite many 
complaints they receive. 

No, the caddie isn’t overpaid. He is 
out in the open, leading a healthy life; but 
the golfer is inclined at times to be selfish 
and thoughtless, and boys are blamed for 
the loss of golf balls that an Argus 
couldn’t follow or find, not if he had two 
hundred eyes. Golfers should be much 
more careful than they are in their 
general behavior, meaning both deed and 
word, in the presence of their caddies 
who, being much younger, are so much 
more easily influenced. 

It is hard to say just how much is paid 
out for caddie hee in the course of an 
entire season, but it wouldn’t be far 
wrong to say this annual bill is at least 
$3,000,000. And $3,000,000 is not an in- 
considerable amount for even the youth of 
America to earn in the course of a year. 

These statistics have been made up 
after a careful study of the situation and 
after obtaining all records available. They 
show what a tremendous industry the 
ancient Scottish game has grown to be in 
a country where twenty years ago it was 
almost unknown, with very few devotees. 

Ten years ago in the United States golf 
was only getting a good start. And, yet 
here to-day we have $100,000,000 in- 
vested in the game through real estate, 
clubhouses aad general improvements; 
we are spending as a nation $50,000,000 
a year upon its pursuit; we are furnishing 
pleasure to over 350,000 players, and em- 
ployment, including men and boys, to 
over 300,000 people. 

In addition to that we have given up 
130,000 acres of our most valuable soil 
to this game, which has grown with such 
amazing rapidity that it has been hard 
to keep pace in the way of course building, 
as any number of clubs have already 
passed their limits and have waiting lists 
of formidable sizes on hand. And yet, 
in the face of all this, there are those who 
are inclined to doubt the wonderful grip 
this game has upon the nation, a nation 
that within the next ten years will double 
its golfing contingent and will spend close 
to $100,000,000 a year in keeping up the 
game. It takes something of a game, 
something beyond a mere fad, to reach 
such proportions. In fact it takes golf. 


Mr. Travers will have more ar- . 
ticles throughout the summer 


His Own Worst Enemy 


The Golden Rule in Business 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


Kl er 
igs 
Gai ib. 


A FIRST CLASS machinist—56 years of age, who for twenty- 
five years has been in the employ of the Link Belt Company of 


Philadelphia. 


He has worked under scientific management for ten 


years — making high wages and practically controlling his hours. 


HE instinct to combat what we 
do not understand is fairly gen- 
eral. It is one of the ways we 
have of satisfying our pride, de- 
fending that to which we are 
committed, sparing ourselves fresh think- 
ing. It i is not surprisin that those who 
have “‘arrived” should fake what is new. 
Their chief business is preserving what 
they have won. Their day of experiment- 
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ing is over. Once, no doubt, they seemed 
as radical, as daring, as “dangerous” to 
their elders as those who come bearing 
new ideas and new methods seem to-day 
to them. It is not they whom we need 
fear. The world belongs to the new. 
“Was da ist, was noch nie; was war, kommt 
nicht wieder.” 

Nor need we pity them. They have 
that for which they fought. It is among 


the great masses of men whose only hope 
is the new that the refusal to test, to un- 
derstand, to adopt, chafes and distresses. 
It is an intolerable thought that they 
should refuse—from fear, suspicion and 
ignorance—anything that promises bene- 
fits. 

Something that approaches this is going 
on in our industrial world to-day. It is 
the refusal of organized labor to study 
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thoroughly and without prejudice the 
new forms of management which go 
under the name of Scientific Manage- 
ment. 

Nothing so encouraged me in the 
series of observations made for these 
articles as the quality of the benefits to 
workers coming from the thorough and 
honest application of efficiency principles. 
To one who believes that government by 
the people will never come into anything 
approaching its real promise save by the 
increasing knowledge, fuller gel&acntrol, 
improved craftsmanship of all the people, 
the science of management brings fresh 
confidence. Ifcarried out on the principles 
which its founder and his followers have 
laid down, it is nothing else than a sys- 
tem of developing men and women as 
they earn their bread. 

Although this has been proved over and 
over again, many friends and leaders of 
labor are still almost violent in their op- 
position. It is not unusual to see them 
reduced to a state of spluttering indig- 
nation at the very mention of the name 
of either system or founder. 

have gathered up the 
objections I have heard, 
and, that they might have 
an authority greater than 
my mere words, have 
matched them with the 
opinions brought out in 
various investigations of the 
system. In answer to these 
objections I am setting 
down—in an entirely non- 
technical form, of course— 
what I have seen and 
learned in my shop visiting. 


A iew invariably the 
first word of opposition 
is “speeding.” Scientific 
management is nothing but 
‘a method of driving men to 
drive their machines faster; 
and, to clinch the argument, 
they tell you there is in the 
organization an officer 
known as a “speed boss.” 
I am quite convinced from 
what I have heard laborers 
and employers say that 
many picture a speed boss 
as one who stands over the 
worker like the old-fash- 
ioned “‘nigger-driver” snap- 
ping a Black snake and 
crying, “Faster, faster.” 
They believe this because 
they believe the only way 
to increase the productiv- 
ity of a man or machine is 
to make him “go faster.” 
Many, many employers, 
managers, and laborers to- 
day hold this view. Scien- 
tific management has bro- 
ken completely with it. It 
declares that high speed 
frequently defeats its own 
object. It holds many 
other things more impor- 
tant—the planning of work, 
that it may run uninter- 
ruptedly through the shop; 
the dividing up of functions, 
so that each operation may 
be properly supervised; the 
studying of each task, sothat 


twenty-one years. 


the best, easiest and quickest method of 
doing it is found, and the teaching of this 
method to the worker; giving him an in- 
centive to train himself to do the work 
according to instructions by giving him a 
bonus or some form of increased wage; 
the cutting out of the inconveniences, the 
disorder and the interruptions of the old- 
fashioned shop—these are some of the 
features of the system which explain the 
increased production it gives. 

That the study of the speed of mah and 
machine is an element is of course true, 
but right speed, like the right motion, the 
right height of a chair or frame, the right 
order of operations, the right tool, is de- 
cided scientifically, and often that speed 
is slower, not faster, than the one to which 
the working man or woman has been ac- 
customed. 

Mr. James Duncan, president of the 
Granite Cutters’ Association, told the 
Federal Industrial Commission recently, 
in discussing scientific management, that 
in his trade a man with a “slow blow” 
is considered a more efficient workman 
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than the man who “‘strikes fast.” It is 
the commonest of experiences for those 
who experiment with themselves to find 
that the slower pace is more productive 
than the fast. Walkers, mountain climb- 
ers, soon discover this. Scientific man- 
Reeinens has proved it again and again. 
Moreover, it fixes no speed until repeated 
experiment proves it is consistent with the 
continuous fresh energy of workmenas well 
as other results. This cannot be done in a 
day, a week, and often not in a year; for 
the sound reason that the right speed is 
interwoven with many factors, all of 
which must be studied. 


Hew utterly mistaken many critics are 
in their conception of the system is 
illustrated by a statement of John Golden, 
general president of the United Textile 
Workers of America, before the same 
commission which examined Mr. Duncan. 
It was, he said, a typical case—and he 
began by saying that “About six weeks 
ago” scientific management was intro- 
duced into a mill. Mr. Golden gave his 


THIS MAN, now 34 years old, has been in the em- 
ploy of the Link Belt Company of Philadelphia for 


For ten years he has worked under 
scientific management, earning in 1913 nearly $1,700. 
Asked if he was not overdoing it, he smiled proudly 
and told his interviewer that he swam several miles 
every Saturday afternoon and that he had just won 
a prize for long-distance swimming offered by the Ar- 
tisans’ League of Philadelphia. 
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The American Magazine 


WORKINGMAN demanding an explanation 
of a point on his instruction card which he 


thinks wrong. 


“They kick and the foreman 


kicks for them all the time,” time study 


experts tell you. 


One rarely goes into a shop 


under scientific management that he does not 
find men in overalls consulting in the front 
office. 


typical case away in this first phrase— 
scientific management never has been, 
and never can be, introduced in six weeks, 
or six months, in any industry. It re- 
quires more nearly six years. 

What happened in this case, un- 
doubtedly, was that somebody calling 
himself an efficiency expert came into the 
plant and attempted to get results by 
speeding up the machines. It is an 
ancient practice. It has no more relation 
to scientific management than glucose 
has to honey, and Mr. John Golden ought 
to know it. It is the business of a man 
occupying a position as important as his 
to give serious and thoughtful study to 
everything which promises to improve 
the hard Lives of the people who depend 
upon him. Mr. Golden’s illustration 
argues that he does not know what 


scientific management means. He still 
classes it as “speeding,” as unintelligent 
and unscientific a practice as employers 
ever have indulged in. 


UT what does “speed-boss” mean, 

then? And triumph settles on the 
face of the questioner! For what more 
brutal title could be devised? The speed 
boss under this system is concerned with 
fixing by mathematical formule the speed 
and the feed which are right in a machine 
shop, for example, for cutting a certain 
piece of metal with a certain tool. 

If the critics were not unfamiliar with 
one of the finest pieces of intellectual work 
in modern industry, Frederick Taylor’s 
discovery of the art of cutting metals, 
they would not ask the question. It is a 
discovery on which Mr. Taylor and his 


associates put over twenty-five years of 
time. In this period they made and 
recorded more than 16,000 separate ex- 
periments and cut into bits some 800,000 
pounds of steel and iron. The applica- 
tion of the principles of the art of cutting 
metals in a particular shop is in the hands 
of the speed boss. His relation to the 
machinist is something like that of the ar- 
chitect to the builder. And this is the 
member of the force of the modern shop 
who is named to prove that scientific 
management is—as one judicial gentle- 
man at the head of a Western state 
federation of labor recently told the mem- 
bership—‘‘a diabolical scheme” whose 
title should be changed to “scientific 
slavery!” 

Another term which excites many peo- 

le to the same degree of wrath as “speed 
b ” is “stop watch.” There seems to 
be a general impression that while on one 
side of the worker the speed boss cracks 
a whip, on the other stands a man with a 
stop watch, whose function is to prove 
the worker so slow he ought to have the 
lash. 

I have spent many, many hours watch- 
ing men and women working under this 
system, and I have never but twice seen 
a stop watch used in shop or factory. In 
one case the instructor was studying a 
new piece of work in order to find in what 
time each of its various parts should be 
done. He and the workman were in 
friendly consultation; thatis, they stopped 
more than once to debate a point. The 
stop watch attracted no more attention 
than the tools the man handled. 

In another case, so the foreman told me, 
a girl thought her instruction card was 
wrong; that is, she thought the time which 
had been set as a fair average in which 
to do a certain part of her task was too 
short. She had questioned it, and the 
instructor, stop watch in hand, was ex- 
amining into the cause of her dissatisfac- 
tion. ? 


THAT the worker can question his in- 
structions seems never to have oc- 
curred to those who are unfamiliar with 
the system. They do it often when they 
believe a mistake is made. “They kick, 
and the foreman kicks for them all the 
time,” one time-study man told the In- 
dustrial Commission. Moreover, in many 
shops every instruction card carries the 
request that the operative question a 
time which seems to him too short. 

The objection to the stop watch falls to 


. the ground when it is made clear how and 


when and where it is used. It is not held 
over a man while he is doing a piece of 
work. Its part in the task is over then. 
It comes in at the preparatory stage, when 
the task is being studied and the proper 
time in which to do it fixed. 

But explain “speed boss” and relegate 
the stop watch to the study period, 
and at once another grievance lifts its 
head. The task is studied and fixed, in- 
structors for performing it are put over 
the worker—that, declares one critic, is 
“taking away a man’s God-given power 
to think.” 

If finding out the correct way of doing 
things and teaching it to men destroys 
their initiative, reduces them to automa- 
tons and increases the monotony of labor, 
then our whole system of education is 
wrong. We are wrong to lay down rules 
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for art or profession, wrong to set stand- 
ards and to teach them. In truth, no 
more unsound criticism can be made, 
and a little observation in a factory or 
shop where the system had been intelli- 
gently introduced must convince any 
sensible person. 

The instruction card which offends him 
who does not know what it is all about 
is offensive in the same way rules for 
multiplication, for computing interest, or 
finding the length of the hypotenuse of 
a right-angled triangle, are offensive. 
They must be studied, and that requires 
attention and effort. They require the 
explanation of instructors, obedience to 
tule. But we hardly claim that com- 
puting interest according to the rules 
takes away our “God-given power to 
think.” 

The practices under scientific manage- 
ment are often all the stimulus to orderly 
thinking and duty that the unskilled 
worker has ever had. How does a girl 
learn her task in the old-fashioned shop? 
The probability is that she never before 
has seen the machine she is to feed or run, 
never before been within factory walls. 
A driven foreman may give her five 
minutes at the start—more likely he will 
tell her to watch her neighbor. That is, 
she is to pick up the work as best she can. 
Often the neighbor is unfriendly. She 
resents the watching. She refuses to an- 
swer thenewcomer’s questions. Again and 
again she is malicious, hindering, jeering. 


THE new girl who “spoils work,” drives 
a needle through her finger, goes away 
crying, never to return, is the girl who 
swells the flood of “floaters” which are 
such a discouraging feature to those who 
conduct big enterprises requiring large 
numbers of girls. She is practically 
eliminated by the new methods. In a 
shop run according to scientific princi- 
ples, a new girl is put under the care of 
the instructor at the start, and the in- 
structor spends the first day at her side. 
She is taught her machine, shown how to 
follow her instruction card. She is made 
to understand that the instructor is there 
to teach and help her. The stimulus of 
this no one can doubt. Not only the 
advantage to both girl and shop, but the 
superior humanity over the old brutal 
way of throwing her in and letting her 
swim out cannot be questioned. 

Moreover, the worker sees at once that 
she is to do something that her employer 
thinks is worth being taught. Of all the 
evil features of industry to-day, one of the 
most evil is the amount of necessary work 
which is really despised. Hundreds of 
thousands of men and women are doing 
tasks essential to our very existence, and 
we and they consider them menial; more- 
over, we cannot conceive that they can be 
dignified. What scientific management 
proposes is to elevate all tasks, to make 
them skilled in a sense, that is, to set a 
standard of performance and to teach it 
to men. 

But standardize unskilled tasks and 
teach them to men, and what is to become 
of the unskilled laborer? The questioner 
does not see that the elimination of un- 
skilled work means the elimination of the 
unskilled worker, nor does the mind 
which sees no world difference from this 
as possible admit such a result, and yet 
this is what scientific management in its 


VICTIMS OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT, 


THESE three men are 
which for several years has been under scien- 


tific management. 


X 
molders in a foundry 


Their product is the cast- 


iron roller—six inches in diameter—shown in 


the picture. 


Nine years ago the molder in 


this concern was turning out 80 of these 
molds a day. The officials of the Union in- 
sisted that 60 molds was a fair day’s work, 
and because the company refused to agree the 


men were called out on strike. 


A man now 


turns out from 160 to 180 a day at piece rates, 
making high daily wages. 


ideal application means. It proposes to 
develop all men so that they may do some- 
thing well; to rid the world of menial 
tasks; to make all work worth doing. 


TRAINING men means, of course, 
getting more and better work done by 
fewer people. This finishes the system 
for many. I have known at least one 


manager who resigned rather than install 
a system which he believed would elimi- 
nate some of his employees. As for labor 
leaders, this fact alone is sufficient for 
them to pronounce scientific management 
a scheme of exploitation. 

One weakness of the criticism of the 
system has been riveting attention on 

(Continued on page 94) 


They walked down the street looking like a master’s painting of Youth—joyous-hearted and lovely 


In Cupid’s Second Childhood 


By Lucy Stone Terrill 


Illustrations by J. Scott Williams 


ANE put her ear down to the 
stovepipe hole in the floor and 
deliberately listened. On the 
fresh diploma from her Western 
college she was Janet, but when 

she listened through stovepipe holes in her 
aunts’ old-fashioned Eastern house, she 
was Jane, the same as her little round- 
faced grandmother in the room down- 
stairs, for whom she was named, and to 
whose tremulous voice she was listening. 
She had been standing by her window 
azing out over the roofs of the moonlit 
Etike town, and had seen old Dan’l White 
coming up the narrow sidewalk under the 
overhanging maple trees. She knew it 
was Dan’l White, for Aunt Ellen had 
pointed him out to her that afternoon as 
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the old Yankee whose ridiculous friend- 
ship for their mother so much embar- 
rassed them. He lived all by himself in 
a tiny house at the end of the sidewalk, 
dependent on a twelve-dollar pension and 
twelve bothersome old hens. 

Down-stairs, Grandmother’s rockin 
chair by her window was creaking to an 
fro and Grandmother was singing, over 
and over again, slowly and absently: 


“Sing me the songs that to me were so dear, 
Long, long ago—tra-la-la.” 


But when Dan’l White’s footsteps 
shuffled into hearing the low humming 
stopped, warily, and then began again, a 
bit louder. Jane had pasted her curious 


nose against the screen and, sure 
enough, the bent old figure crossed the 
lawn silently and cut across to Grand- 
mother’s window on the side of the house 
where no one slept. Then it was that 
Jane tiptoed to the stovepipe hole, slid 
the rug aside, and listened. 

“Why, hello, Dan’l,” came Grand- 


mother’s voice, very low, and as subtly 


surprised as a girl’s of sixtcen. “Where 
you been this evening?” 
“To lodge—special meetin’ to see 


about buryin’ old Tim Fletcher,” an- 
swered a voice that had been a deep bass 
before age had set a twang into it. “Well, 
Jim’s girl came, did she? I saw her in 
the yard on my way to the post-office. 
Is he stuck-up as her mother. was?” 
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Jim was Grandmother’s only son—the 
girl’s father, who had made himself rich 
out in the West. 

“I never did think her mother was 
stuck-up, Dan’l, like other folks does. 
She’s terrible stylish, but she was right 
down common with me. And Janey— 
honest, Dan’l, Janey’s just lovely.” 

“Tm glad she is,” he grunted unbeliev- 
ingly. ‘“*Does she treat you nice?” 

“Why, Dan’l,”—there was a little 
gurgle of pleased laughter in Grand- 
mother’s voice,—‘‘she acted gladder to 
see me than she did anybody else. When 
the girls wanted to take her down-town 
the first afternoon, she said if they didn’t 
mind she’d rather stay home and talk to 
me. I was just as tickled! But, Dan’l, 
I think they went and told her this 
morning. I’m just real sure of it. She 
looks at me different, somehow; and 
Ellen promised me they’d never tell if I 
wouldn’t even get out my pipe while she 
was here. But I know they gone and 
told her. Oh, Dan’l, it’s just got me all 
upset!” 

“Dod gast ’em!” gritted Dan’l sav- 
agely. 

“Sh, Janey’s sleepin’ in this room 
above me. She said nothin’ ever woke 
her up, but you want to be careful. Wait 
a minute and IIl hand you a chair.” 


B* CROUCHING flat and peering 
down sideways, the girl above could 
see Grandmother hand her cane-bottomed, 
straight-backed chair out of the window 
and knew that Dan’! was settling down 
for a visit, sheltered from the street by 
the big old lilac bush. 

“You see,” went on the low, plaintive 
old voice, “I opened my chest this 
morning so’s I could get out some quilts 
to show Janey, and they was put away 
in tobacco to keep out the moths, and 
both the girls came in with Janey to look 
at them. Ellen just sniffed suspicious- 
like and said ‘Mother!’ in that quiet 
voice of hers, and never let me tell her 
how it was at all. And Janey said, 
‘Gracious, what beauties! Don’t you 
hate to wrap them with tobacco?’ just as 
sweet and nice as could be. But Martha 
sputtered right out, ‘Smells awful queer 
to me,’ an’ then they took Janey up- 
stairs and talked a long time, and she’s 
looked at me funny ever since. I s’pose 
she thinks it’s wicked, like everybody 
else. An’ she and I was going to do so 
many nice things, too.” 

There was a long minute’s silence. 
Creak, creak, groaned Grandmother’s 
rocking chair. 

“They'll be old someday, Jane,” he 
said at last, comfortingly. 

“Yes, I spose so. I’m awful tired of 
bein’ old, Dan’l.” The sincere weariness 
in Grandmother’s voice brought a sym- 
pathetic, noiseless tear from the stove- 
pipe hole to the ingrain carpet below. 

“Me too,” said Dan’. 

“Martha don’t even let me wipe the 
dishes any more. I can’t shine the 
glasses good. But they’re awful careful of 
me, and I oughtn’t to complain. Only 
I’m all upset about ’em telling Janey.” 

“I don’t see how children of yours can 
be so mean,” said Dan’l, in fierce sym- 


athy. 
“Dan'l! They aren’t mean at all.” 
There was determined rebuke in the 


words. ‘‘Martha and Ellen are both 


fine women and you know it. There 
aren’t two better church workers in this 
town. The only thing that makes them 
cross is because I disgrace them by 
smoking.” 

“And because 
supplemented Dan 

“Yes,” admitted Grandmother slowly, 
“they don’t like that very well. I guess 
Ellen told her about you, too, for I saw 
her pointing you out to her. But you 
understand, Dan’l, you understand how 
’tis. I ’spect it does look silly for two 
such old people to like each other.” 

“We wasn’t old once—back in Ver- 
mont,” said Dan’l accusingly. 


LD Dan’! White had never married. 
His stern, iron-willed friend had 
married the only girl he ever wanted. 

“We wasn’t old once,” he said again. 

“Oh! I know it, Dan’l,” replied Grand- 
mother wearily, as though the subject 
had been often threshed out; “but it’s 
been nice to be always such good friends 
all our lives; don’t you think so, Dan’l?” 

“Yes,” grudged Dan’l; “but we could 
have been awful happy, Jane, a-growing 
old together.” 

“Maybe we could, maybe. You never 
know tll you try a thing. Maybe you’d 
have gotten tired of a wife—that smoked.” 

“If she was as good as you I wouldn’t 
have cared—if she—drunk whisky,” 
argued old Dan’! stoutly. 

“If I was very good I could quit 
smoking,’—Grandmother was switching 
the conversation with quiet resolve— 
“but can’t. I’ve tried sometimes till I’m 
right down sick. Seems like when I’m 
awful lonesome I’ve just got to do it. 
But I’m not going to while Janey’s 
here—not if it kills me. She’s the 
prettiest girl I *bout ever saw, Dan’l, an’ 
she was going to church with me, Sunday.” 

Silence. Dan’l was evidently about 
visited out. The girl above heard the 
chair come back inside and the screen 
swing shut. 

“Say, Dan’l, if she don’t seem to be 
—that is, if she don’t act too ashamed of 
me in the morning Pil watch for you 
when you go past and introduce you. 
And you’d better put a plaster on your 
chest for your cold. Go'-by, Dan’l.’ 

“Go’-by. Pll come up a-whistling.” 

“Tra-la-la-la, long ago,” hummed on 
Grandmother’s voice for another hour, 
but her song had long been stilled before 
the Peaid girl above her slept. 


Bu Grandmother was mistaken, for 
Ellen and Martha felt the family dis- 
grace far too keenly to betray it unneces- 
sarily to this stylish young niece of theirs. 
And Jane, Janet that was, lying wide 
awake in the big room where her father 
had slept when a boy, knew now, after the 
second day of her visit, that she could not 
live happily for twenty-eight more days 
e 

so 


= stick to me,” 
» 


unless something were done to ma 
Grandmother forget that she was “ 
awful tired of being old.” Jane was never 
happier than when engineering some 
project through to a joyful finish. Before 
she closed her eyes she had thoroughly 
mapped out her method of procedure, 
which she put into operation the next 
morning at breakfast. 

Grandmother found no coldness in 
Jane’s greeting that morning. Heer little 
wrinkled face brightened visibly under 


the black lace cap which sat so insecurely 
on her scant white hair. Grandmother 
didn’t like caps. But when one had a 
stylish pinddauphter a few extra frills 
had to be endured. She had rebelled, 
though, at being buttoned into her 
second-best Sunday dress for mornings 
and clung to her dark gingham ones, 
which she made a trifle more festive with 
large white aprons. 

he sent a perpetual smile across the 
breakfast table at Jane, who chattered 
away unceasingly about how well she had 
slept and what she had dreamed, and how 
good everything tasted, and what a pretty 
crocheted jabot Aunt Elfen was wearing, 
and would Aunt Martha make her enoug 
of that lovely tatting to trim a waist, until 
her two slickly-combed aunts positively 
beamed at this radiant young creature, 
in whose heart was a grim determination 
of which they little dreamed. 

“You know, Aunt Martha, I’ve just 
been wild for some of that tatting. When 
I visited Pauline Pinehurst last Christ- 
mas—” 

“You mean the Pinehursts—those 
awful rich ones?” marveled Aunt Martha. 

“Yes, I guess they are about the 
wealthiest people in the United States,” 
laughed Jane innocently. ‘‘Pauline’s 
father is in some magazine every single 
month, because he controls so many trusts 
and things,” she explained carelessly. 
“But really he’s just the loveliest man, 
and I had the grandest visit. You know, 
Pauline and have been chums all 
through college.” 


GHE paused for an appreciative bite of 
crisp toast. Aunts Hilen and Martha 
said nothing, but their faces talked to 
each other proudly. Grandmother’s smile 
was past further broadening but it inten- 
sifed with pride. 

“That makes me think—” Jane put 
both hands on the edge of the table and 
stared at Grandmother with awakened 
interest. ‘You know, you remind me of 
Pauline’s grandmother. Yes; you really 
do. I never will forget the day I first 
saw her. She has a great big room, all in 
white—rug, paper, velvet hangings and 
everything—and she has the littlest bit of 
hair and it’s white as snow, too. And all 
her clothes are white. Everybody is just 
crazy about her. Pauline says she has 
more friends than all the rest of the 
family put together. She used to be a 
truly friend of Queen Victoria’s when 
they lived in Europe.” 

She paused to balance a round, ripe 
strawberry on a bit of toast while her 
listeners took a breath. 

“The first time I ever saw her she was 
sitting in a great white brocaded chair, 
and what do you suppose she was doing— 
smoking the dearest little white pipe you 
ever saw in your life! Oh, but shes a 
darling.” 

Jane laughed merrily at the_ three 
statues around the table. Aunt Ellen’s 
teeth were just planting themselves firmly 
into a large, square piece of toast when 
the shock came and there they stayed, 
Pinioned, her lips tightening away re 
them in a set smile. Aunt Ellen was the 
meek one. But even Aunt Martha, the 
mighty, poised paralyzed over her spoon- 
ful of soft boiled egg. Grandmother's 
smile had vanished like a flash, but into 
her face swept a wild exultation that 
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looked out strangely from 
those dim brown eyes. 

“I wish you smoked, 
Grandma. I know the very 
store in Chicago that keeps 
those little white pipes.” 


URTHER silence from 

her audience. 

“So many old ladies do 
smoke, you know,” went 
on Jane, continuing her 
fable with increased aban- 
don, “especially wealthy old 
ladies. Of course all ladies 
are smoking now, more or 
less.” 

“We don’t consider it 

roper for ladies to smoke— 
in Shelltown.” Aunt Mar- 
tha had recovered her voice 
sufficiently to state her con- 
victions. 

“But times have changed, 
you know, Martha,” offered 
Aunt Ellen, to soften the 
sternness of her sister’s 
words. 

“Haven't they?” said Jane 
blithely. “And isn’t it a 
fine thing that people are 
coming to look at things 
sensibly. I suppose a great 
many old ladies must be 
lonely; that is why they enjoy smoking.” 

“I smoke sometimes, honey,” said 
Grandmother, tremulously brave. 

“Do you, Grandma? Oh, good! We’ll 
send for that little pipe to-day. Well, 
isn’t that just fine?” In her enthusiasm 
Jane reached straight across the small 
table to pat Grandmother’s withered 
hand, and stopped on the way back to 
pat Aunt Martha’s. 

Aunt Martha looked a bit formidable 
just then, but before breakfast was over 
she had thawed out wonderfully. If Jane, 
who, everybody in Shelltown knew, was 
as rich and well-educated and stylish as 
any girl on earth, if Jane didn’t consider 
that she was disgraced, why should they? 
Their shock was really more resultant 
from relief than from any other cause; 
and so ae was allowed to proceed un- 
hindered in her task of making Grand- 
mother glad, instead of sorry she was old. 


TEHAT very morning she and Grand- 
mother went down-town to mail the 
letter for the pipe. On the second corner, 

uite by accident, they met old Dan’l 

hite, and walked down the street look- 
ing like a master’s painting of Youth— 
joyous-hearted and lovely—between old 
Father and Mother Time. 

The bent old man’s black and battered 
felt hat tipped with alacrity to very 
acquaintance he could spy, and Grand- 
mother giggled happily every step of the 
way. No one was allowed to pass them 
without a few words of conversation and 
an introduction, so that dinner was wait- 
ing when they got home, where Jane exhib- 
ited her purchases—yards and yards of 
soft white woolen goods, the best Shell- 
town could boast, and dainty trimmings 
for each piece. 

“T just feel as though I’ve been on a 
picnic,” Grandmother said as they sat 
down at the table. “And Dan’| took us 
in for ice cream.” 


“What!” said horrified Martha over 


“They’ll be old someday, Jane,” 
he said at last, comfortingly 


the mashed potatoes, and Grandmother, 
remembering, wilted down into her chair; 
but she had not counted on the zest of her 
new warrior. 

“Oh, yes,” chimed in Jane. “What do 
you think, Aunt Martha? Mr. White is 
related to the Whites of Massachusetts— 
real aristocrats; and can’t he tell the best 
war stories you ever heard! I’m goin 
to write some of them into stories. 
told him I’d come down to-morrow and 
clean up his house for him and look at his 
old papers and pictures. He’s a lovely 
old man.” 

“Well, he’s about the dirtiest lovely 
old man I ever saw,” said Aunt Martha, 
with a short, unamused laugh. 

“He changes his underclothes eve 
Saturday of the world,” defended Grand. 
mother, grown courageous under the 
guidance of this new champion, her black 
cap tilting awry from the vigor of the 
assertion. 

“Mother!” Both daughters stared in 
shocked amazement. “Do you talk 
about such things to old Dan’! White?” 

“We don’t talk about them very 
much,” was Grandmother’s calm reply, 
“but I wouldn’t be ashamed to, right in 
company. I’ve known Dan’! ever since 
we were babies, and I was a little worried 
about his keeping clean, so I just asked 
him. Do you think it’s anything amiss, 
Janey?” 

“Not a bit,” said Jane warmly; “I 
don’t see a thing wrong about under- 
clothes; and I just think it’s perfectly 
fine, Aunt Martha, for Grandmother and 
Mr. White to be such good friends.” 
(There was a touch of Aunt Martha’s 
own spunk in the words.) “And his 
being related to such a good family, too, 
means a whole lot.” 

“Of course, that does make a differ- 
ence,” came Aunt Ellen’s accustomed oil 
on the waters; “family really has lots of 
influence in Shelltown.” 

““Itdoes anywhere,” said Jane, solemnly. 


“You see he’s just been so 
modest about it, on ac- 
count of not being rich, that 
he hasn’t told people.” 


T WAS two weeks later 

that Jane had an oppor- 
tunity to carry out the 
boldest part of her plan. 
One sunny afternoon, while 
Ellen and Martha were at 
the church helping get 
ready for the church supper, 
Jane and her grandmother 
started to Dan’l’s house. 
Old Dan’l was to be shown 
the new grandmother—all 
white, even to her dainty 
pipe, hidden away in a 
white crocheted bag that 
Ellen had made her. Paul- 
ine Pinehurst’s aristocratic 
grandparent was no whiter. 

Old Dan’l spied them 
coming and looked around 
his neat room proudly, 
shooing an inquisitive pul- 
let back to her own domain, 
before he hustled out to the 
tiny porch to meet them. 
Something choked in Dan’]’s 
throat when he looked at 
Grandmother, whose face 
smiled into a myriad wrin- 
kles over the soft lace frill at her throat. 

“Well, Janey, Janey,” he mumbled 
huskily. “Well, Janey, Janey!” 

“We just—we just come cowl a little 
while,” stammered Grandmother, embar- 
rassed and a little choky herself—she had 
never been allowed to visit Dan’l before. 

“Come right in. I’m awful glad to see 
you—both,”” remembering his manners 
as he backed through the doorway. 

Grandmother, glancing about eagerly, 
walked straight to his cupboard. 

“Tve always told the girls I thought 
you were clean,” she said, tiptoeing to 
survey the neat shelves; “but I’ve never 
been real sure of it before, myself.” And 
Dan’l, whose neatness dated from Jane’s 
first visit two weeks before, grinned at the 
girl gratefully, while Grandmother con- 
tinued her explorations, carefully holding 
her white skirts away from any possible 
dust. Satisfied, she sank into the wooden 
rocking chair by the window and rocked 
away vigorously, while Dan’l, from the cot, 
stared at her admiringly, and Jane glowed 
at both from the top of a wobbly table. 


TEE visited an hour, a strange little 
visit about people of long ago back in 
Vermont, and about the price of eggs, and 
what would kill bugs on snowball bushes. 
Jane suggested that they have lunch, — 
just for fun, —and what a time they had! 
Dan’l and Grandmother prepared things 
inside, and Jane gathered three dishes 
of strawberries from Dan’l’s tiny patch. 
They had poached eggs and toast and real 
cream on the berries, and new creamed 
potatoes. Dan’l made the coffee. There 
was a queer mist in his eyes as he took the 
chair across from Grandmother. 

Afterward they made Dan’l sit down 
and watch while they washed the dishes. 

“You know, Jane,” burst out old Dan’l 
all of a sudden, “when your grandmother 
was young, she was going to marry me— 
but she married Jim instead.” 

“Why, Dan’l,” said Grandmother, 
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softly reproachful, her hands dripping 
soapsuds as she turned to him. “He 
can’t ever seem to get that out of his 
head,” she added apologetically to Jane. 

But Old Dan’l had been encouraged so 
greatly of late that his sixty years of 
loneliness was determined to speak out, 
even though what he had to say was so 
daring that his voice trembled. 

“I ’spect you think it’s too late for us 
to get married now; don’t you?” He 
braved the words forth heroically. What 
he most feared was that the girl would 
laugh. But she did not. Instead, she 
deliberated seriously over his question, 
turning and re-turning the dish towel in 
the cup she was wiping. She glanced 
covertly at Grandmother, and there was 
a tear on Grandmother’s glasses. 

“Would you like to, Grandmother?” 
she asked softly. 

“Tf it wasn’t so—so silly, I would. I 
could do the work just as well as not,” 
whispered Grandmother shamefacedly. 
“You see I’ve always wanted to all my 
life, but they always kept me from it.” 

“Not saying anything against your 
grandfather, Jane,” broke in Dan’l, pull- 
ing nervously at his white mustache, 
“he and I was always friends, but your 
own father can tell you that he wasn’t 
any. too good to your grandmother, here.” 

he gravity of the situation almost 
lost itself to Jane in the idea of her bein 
set up in judgment against her long dead 
grandparent. 

“He was just different than you, 
Dan’l, that’s all,” defended ever loyal 
Grandmother. 

“I reckon he was different,” agreed 
Dan’l, waxing warm. “If you hadn’t 
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been so scared of him you’d never have 
married him in the frst place.” 

“That isn’t the question, Dan’l,” said 
Grandmother with gentle dignity, reach- 
ing over to dry her hands on Jane’s dish 
towel. She sat down in the rockin 
chair, took her glasses off absently aca 
looked up at Jane like a witness giving 
testimony, while Dan’l’s eager old face 
peered at her across the table. 

“You see, it’s this way, Janey. Dan’l 
and I are both awful lonesome, or we was 
until you came, and it'll be worse when 

ou go way. Of course I love Ellen and 
Martha, but they don’t need me—not a 
bit. And Dan’l does. He has to sneak 
his things to me to mend, and I have to 
sneak ’em back to him. It’s just sneak 
all the time. The way ’tis, I sit nearly 
all the time by myself lookin’ at the sun- 
shine, and listenin’ to things that sounded 
just that same way as when I was a 

irl—and wishin’ I could hurry up and 

ie. But if I was—was married to Dan’, 
wed always have something to talk 
about—folks we used to know and things 
we used to do, and I’d have a little work 
to keep me busy while Dan’! ’d be down- 
town mornings. I can’t see how we'd be 
hurting anyone else, cept that it sounds 
so—so silly-like for two old people.” 

“Tve got ninety-five dollars saved up,” 
—old Dan’l had been eagerly waiting for 
her last word,—‘‘and we could build on 
another room for a kitchen, and get 
twelve more hens and—” 

“And after while I could hire a girl 
with my own homestead money,” broke 
in Grandmother. 

Jane leaned against the kitchen table 
and looked at them helplessly. At nine- 
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teen one is seldom given the privilege 
of deciding a grandparent’s destiny, and 
it was evident that they were hangin 
breathless on her decision. Her own da 
would think it a great joke and open his 
pocketbook heartily; but she thought of 
Aunt Ellen and Aunt Martha, and her 
face was not promising. Grandmother 
rose and put both old hands over Jane’s 
smooth white one as it lay on the table. 

“Oh, honey, it seems like I just can’t 
stand to go back to everything like it 
was—now that you’ve got me started 
being so happy. And here’s all these 
pretty dresses. Why, it wouldn’t hurt 
anybody; would it, Janey?” 

ld Dan’! had come to Grandmother’s 

side. 

“Its more’n sixty 
wanting each other,” 


bi 


years we've been 
he pleaded tremu- 


ly. 

Sixty ears,” murmured Jane, “sixty 
years.” She looked down from her 
pedestal of youth into the wistful eyes 
that shone so eagerly under the fierce 
white brows, and a certain awe crept into 
her face. Putting both her arms around 
her little grandmother, she said softly: 

“Of course it won’t hurt anyone, 
Grandma. I think it will be lovely—per- 
fectly lovely.” 

She slipped away from Grandmother, 
picked up the dishpan of water and fled 
to the back yard. hen she came back, 
Dan’! and Grandmother were standing in 
front of the window, hand in hand, happily 
looking out at the chicken house. 

“Won't it be nice, Janey, won’t it be 
nice,” he was chuckling; ‘‘we’ll get some 
more hens right away, and a turkey for 
Christmas.” 
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“Won't it be nice, Janey, won’t it be nice,” he was chuckling; 
“‘we’ll get some more hens right away, and a turkey for Christmas” 


I reached up and grabbed a branch of one of the trees and hoisted 
myself up. You can sit in a tree and look at a creek run under you 
and you don’t care, but when the Mississippi is on a tear it is different 
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A Story of Real Boys 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


GUESS if teachers always knew how 

lickings were going to turn out they 

wouldn’t lick us fellows so much. 

knew a fellow in Miss Fenton’s class, 

and she used to lick him with a strap 
with a buckle on the end, because that was 
the only thing that would make him holler, 
and one day the tongue of the buckle 
went right into him and his leg swelled 
up, and you bet the school board fired 
Miss Fenton. I bet she was sorry she 
ever started licking anybody. But, you 
bet, no school-teacher ever made me 
holler yet. They can make me grunt, but 
they can’t make me holler, and a fellow 
don’t care how often he’s licked if he can 
keep from hollering. 

Well, once me and Swatty didn’t get 
licked, but we would have if it hadn’t 
been for Swatty, and the thing we started 
to fight about was the thing we fixed up 
all right by not being licked. You see, 
my sister Fan and Herb Schwartz had a 
fight, and I guess it was a mighty good 
one. Fan was dead stuck on Herb 
Schwartz and she didn’t care who knew 
it, because they were engaged and Fan 
was fixing up her things to get married in, 
and she wished I was a girl so I could be 
her flower girl at the wedding, but she 
didn’t know what she’d do with me. She 
thought maybe she’d lock me in the 
cellar, she said, but she didn’t mean it. 
She was always codding me and Swatty. 
She’d cod us that way, and then shed 
give us a dime or something. She was 
all right, and Swatty thought so too. 

So then Fan and Herb had the fight, 
like girls and fellows always do have; 
but this was a good one. Herb came over 
and fought for three evenings, and then 
Swatty Brought a note from him to Fan, 
and I took one from Fan to Herb, and 
that was the end of it. The note I took 
had a ring in it, because I could feel it. 
Then Fan just moped around the house 
and cried some, and after a while Herb 
had to go and teach the eighth grade at 
school, Tecnu Professor Martin broke 
his leg on the ice the janitor ought to have 
scraped off the steps but didn’t. So right 
away Herb began to get thick with Miss 
Murphy, but that didn’t make any differ- 
ence to me. As soon as a fellow hasn’t 
got one girl he has another one, anyway, 
and I didn’t blame Herb. I was just 
sorry for Fan. And I thought Herb was 
crazy to make up to a school-teacher, 
especially a tartar like Miss Murphy. 
She was an awful licker. Shed lick a 
fellow for anything. 

Well, one day me and Swatty was 
going to school and we was talking at 
each other the way we always did, and 
I said he thought he was great, didn’t he, 
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because his brother was Miss Murphy’s 
beau, and Miss Murphy wouldn’t lick 
him when his brother was her beau. I 
didn’t mean anything, I just said it, but 
Swatty hauled off and hit me one and 
dared me to say that again. So I said 
it again, and all the fellows got around 
and yelled “Fight! Fight!” and I had to 
fight him. It would have been a pretty 
good fight if Miss Murphy hadn’t come 
along. She jumped right at us and 
grabbed us both. 

“Who started this fight?” she asked, 
hopping mad. 

Pie did,” I said. 
a Didn’t neither!” said Swatty. 

id. 

“Who struck the first blow?” says Miss 
Murphy. 

Well, everybody told her Swatty did, 
which was the truth, and she let me go. 


“He 


“TUST as I thought, you—you little 

bulldozer,” she said, shaking him. 
“ You’ve been getting entirely too uppish of 
late, young man. You think you can take 
advantage of—of circumstances; but I'll 
teach you a thing or two. Get into school 
there, and wash yourself, and see that you 
are in your seat when the bell rings.” 

So Swatty did it. Me and the Bony 
Highlander stayed out till the bell rung, 
and then we went in, too, and as we went 
past Swatty’s desk he whispered, “She 
thinks she’s going to lick me, but she 
ain’t.” 

“Bet she does, if she said so,” I says; 
and I bet she would, too. So did the 
Bony Highlander, because we knew she 
was the sort that would rather lick a 
fellow than not. 

Well, that was in the morning, and they 
never lick at noon because the way some 
fellows wriggle and twist it takes a long 
time to lick them, and it would use up the 
noon hour. So they lick after school in 
the afternoon when there is plenty of time. 
So me and the Bony Highlander waited 
for Swatty, and we tried to scare him. 
We told him we bet Miss Murphy would 
make him holler, because she licked with 
a rawhide pony switch and whipped on 
the legs where the switch would wrap 
around and sting, but we couldn’t get 
Swatty to even pretend he might holler. 
He said no teacher in the world could 
make him holler. We all said it. Or, I 
don’t know whether the Bony Highlander 
said it or not. He’d never been licked in 
school. He wasn’t the kind that gets 
licked, somehow. But he was a pretty 
nice fellow, anyway. We liked him just 
as well, but not as well as Swatty and me 
liked each other of course, because me and 
Swatty was cow-cousins. 


Me and Swatty was both raised on 
the milk of the same cow, but it was 
Schwartzes’ cow, and when I was being 
raised on it Herb Schwartz used to fetch 
the milk around, the way Swatty does 
now. I guess that’s how Herb got to 
know Fan. But the Bony Highlander 
was just a kid that moved into the neigh- 
borhood. 

His name wasn’t really Bony High- 
lander, but we called him that because 
when he was reading a piece of poetry 
out of the Reader in school, and ought to 
have said “bonny Highlander,” he said 
“bony Highlander.” But we mostly 
called him Bony for short, like we called 
Schwartzy Swatty for short. He was all 
right, but he never started to do things; 
he just went along when we did them, 
and waited on the outside of the fence, 
and things like that. 

Well, we waited on the corner for 
Swatty that afternoon until the bell rung 
but he didn’t come, so we went along, and 
he was at school already, and after he 
had stayed in to be licked and Miss 
Murphy let him out, he told us why he 
went early. He knew where she kept her 
rawhide, in the closet at the end of the 
room on the shelf where the chalk boxes 
were, and he went early at noon and took 
his pocketknife and cut the rawhide into 
little pieces about an inch long. He laid 
them all out on the shelf in a row, and he 
said he nearly died laughing when she 
went to pick it up and it was all in pieces. 
So Miss Murphy went to get another raw- 
hide from another teacher, but everybody 
had gone home, and she told Swatty she 
would tend to him to-morrow. 

“Td rather have been licked to-day 
and then I’d be done with it,” I said, but 
Swatty didn’t say so. 

“If you’ve got a licking,” he said, 
“‘you’ve got it, and you can’t ever un-get 
it, but I ain’t ever going to get this one. 
T’ll run away first.” 

“Ah, I bet you get it to-morrow,” I 
said, and the Bony Highlander said so 
too. 
“Bet I don’t!” said Swatty. So we 
made a bet. I bet him my clay pipe 
against a nigger-shooter rubber he had. 


Se THE next day was when we’d know, 
and at noon Swatty came over to my 
barn to get some oilcloth we had in the 
barn to put in his pants so the lickin 
wouldn’t hurt so much, and I guessed 
would win the bet. But he couldn’t fix 
the oilcloth so it would do any good and 
let him sit down. He thought Miss 
Murphy would be onto it if he couldn’t 
sit down. So he gave that up. So we 
went to school. 
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When school was nearly out Swatty 
got up and started to walk down his aisle 
and up the next, like he was going out 
for a drink, but Miss Murphy, who was 
doing an example on the blackboard for 
the B class, turned around and saw him. 

“Where are you going?” she asked, like 
tacks in a bottle. 
aun to get a drink,” said Swatty. 
“You take your seat this instant!” 
said Miss Murphy, and when she said it, 
Swatty started to run; but she got there 
first and headed him off and grabbed him 
by the arm. He kicked at her shins, but 
she gave him a shake that made him see 
stars and marched him back to the end of 
the room. I thought she was going to 
take him to his seat, but she 
didn’t. 

Our schoolhouse has four 
rooms on a floor—two in 
front and two in back—and 
the hall comes in the middle, 
but it don’t run all the way 
‘from front to back. In the 
middle in front on the sec- 
ond floor there is a little 
room with some books in it, 
and they call it the library 
room. 

It has a window and three 
doors—one into the hall and 
one into our room, and one 
into the room across the 
hall. So Miss Murphy 
yanked Swatty into that 
room and locked all three 
doors. So she had him safe 
until she got ready to lick 
him. Then she was going to 
unlock the door and bring 
him out and do a good job, 
because she had a new raw- 
hide all ready. I guess she 
made up her mind she’d lick 
him until he hollered that 
time. 

So Swatty waited until 
school was out. Then he 
had to wait until Miss 
Murphy got rid of the ones 
she had kept in to write their 
names five hundred times, 
and things like that, but he 
didn’t wait. He opened the 
window and looked out, and 
right below him was the 
peak roof of the porch. It 
wasn’t very big, and it was 
slated, and if he slipped he’d 
be a goner and break a leg 
or something, but he got 
onto the window sill and 
hung down with his hands 
on the sill, and dropped. He 
dropped straddle of the roof 
and huse on the best way 
he could. 

He said the only thing he 
thought about was what a 
fool he had been not to shut 
the window, but it was June 
and most of the windows 
were wide open anyway, and 
I guess Miss Murphy didn’t 
notice. She unlocked the 
door and looked into the 
room and Swatty wasn’t 
there. Then I guess she 
thought maybe somebody 
had come to the library 
room for a book and had let 
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Swatty out. She never put her head out 
of the window at all. So she was beaten 
that time, and she went home. 


S° SWATTY waited until the janitor 
had swept all the rooms and started 
to sweep the walk and he hollered to him. 
It is none of the janitor’s business who 
gets licked or who don’t, so he came up 
to the room and helped Swatty get in 
the window. He just laughed about it. 

So the next day Swatty went to school 
just the same as always, but at noon he 
came over to my barn and Bony came 
with him. They generally came frecaute 
I had to feed my rabbits at noon. This 
time Swatty sort of poked at the sawdust 


that was the floor of our barn and didn’t 
say much. He most generally wore his 
hat on the back of his head, but this time 
he had it pulled down over his eyes and 
that was the way he did when he was 
getting ready to fight a fellow. 

After a while he looked up. 

“Are you fellows going to school this 
afternoon?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘‘Ain’t you?” 

“Go and get licked? I guess not!” he 
said. “I’m going down to the river.” 

“What are you going to do down at the 
river?” Bony asked. 

“Going to look at it; what you think 
I’m going to do?” said Swatty. 

Well, looking at it wasn’t a bad thing 


Everybody came over on our side and that tip- 
men threw ropes at us and held out their 
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to do, because the river was away up, 
and when the river is up it is worth 
looking at. It looks twice as big and sort 
of rounded up in the middle, and all sorts 
of things floating down it—dead trees, and 
boxes, and logs, and dead pigs, and some- 
times sheds and things. It generally gets 
up in June, and we always go down on 
Sa turdays to see how she’s getting along. 

“She’s higher than she ever was,” said 
Swatty. 

“Well, I guess she’ll be mighty high by 
Saturday,” said Bony. 

“No, she won’t,” said Swatty, “be- 
cause she’s going to begin falling to-day, 
the paper says. Why don’t you come 
along down with me?” 


“Yes, and get licked for staying out of 
school!” I said. 

“All right for you fellows, then!” said 
Swatty. “I'll be mad at you for good. 
If you were going to get licked I’d just 
want to do something so I could get licked 
too. Don’t I always stick by you fellows? 
And when I’m going to get licked you go 
back on me. You're ’fraid-cats.” 

“Who's a ’fraid-cat?” I asked, for I 
don’t let anybody call me that. 

“You are!” said Swatty. “And so’s 
Bony. You’re afraid to stay out of school 
one afternoon. You’re afraid to stay out 
the day the river hits high-water mark. 
You'll look nice, won’t you, with just you 
and Bony and a lot of girls in school!” 


ped the ferry over a little, and a lot of the 
pike poles, and me and Swatty grabbed them 
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“Who said wed be the only kids 
there?” I asked. 

“Who said it? Why, I said it. You 
don’t think any kids will go to school this 
afternoon, do you? Everybody will be 
down at the levee—men and everybody. 
If the river don’t drop this afternoon 
she’ll go over the island levee. And you 
sit around in school like it was a com- 
mon day! Why, it’s like—like election, 
or Fourth of July, or something like 
It’s worse than when the ice goes 


ELL, I never knew a boy to get 

licked for staying out of school 
when the ice was going out of the river. 
He gets kept in the next day, 
or something, but nobody 
can blame a boy for want- 
ing to see the ice go out, not 
even a teacher. So I guessed 
Pd go with Swatty, if I 
could sneak it. Bony didn’t 
want to go much, but he 
didn’t like both of us to call 
him a ’fraid-cat, so he came. 
We climbed out of my barn 
window, because Swatt 
said we'd have to be sateli 
but I guess it wasn’t much 
use, because if we had gone 
out of the back gate it would 
have done just as well, and 
if we had gone out of the 
front gate nobody would 
have thought anything but 
that we were going to school. 
We kept in the alley all the 
way down to Indian Creek, 
and Indian Creek was worth 
seeing, I tell you. _ 

Mostly there is nothing in 

it but a little bit of water 
twisting along in the wet 
sand, away down in the 
bottom of the creek bed, 
but now the creek was full 
right up to the top, and 
there were rowboats moored 
in it. We played in the 
rowboats a while, until a 
man came and chased us 
away, and then we went 
down along the creek to the 
river. I tell you, she was 
some river! 


GHE went rushing along, 

all big and muddy and 
foamy, and she was half 
covered with floating stuff— 
bark and whole haystacks 
and old trees and boards 
and boxes and things. It 
scared a fellow just to look 
at her. It made me feel the 
way a little baby feels when 
a big twelve-wheel mogul 
engine comes roaring up to 
the depot platform, only 
ten times as scary. It was 
like a whole ocean starting 
out to rush away somewhere. 
We just stood and looked at 
it, and pretty soon Swatty 
says, “Gosh!” Only he 
always says “‘Garsh!”’ And 
I said, “Gee!” That was 
all we said, and Bony didn’t 
say anything. e just 

(Continued on page 87) 
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By Cleveland Moffett 


Illustrated with Photographs from the Original Films 


PHOTOGRAPH BY C. C. COOK, N. Y. 


This Wreck Was Planned and Executed for the Movies 


It all really happened at South.River, New Jersey, where a whole train, loaded with dum- 


mies, was run off a trestle into a lake. 


When the cars fell into the water, forty moving 


picture actors jumped in and, taking the places of the dummies, swam for their lives. Some 
of these actors had to be really rescued—because they had overestimated their ability to swim! 


N THE spring of 1913, while George 

and Ernest Williamson were down 

in the West Indies on their sub- 

marine shark-killing expedition for 

the movies, as already related, they 
made some motion picture studies of a 
diver in a diver’s suit, working at the 
bottom of the ocean, and George William- 
son posed quite often for these pictures 
before a motion picture camera under 
the water. 

In the manner of a professional, he put 
on the helmet and ponderous costume 
and descended to a convenient wreck 
while two natives pumped air to him 
down the hose—and had their own mo- 
tion pictures taken at the same time. 
Unfortunately, the natives became so 
much interested in this picture taking 
that at one moment they quite forgot 
to pump, thus leaving George William- 
son fifty feet below the surface with no 
air to breathe. Had not Ernest seen the 
danger and leaped to the. rescue it is 
likely that George’s career would have 
ended suddenly, for a diver’s life goes 
A like a snuffed candle if the air hose 
ails. 
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Motion picture artists are often exposed 
to such dangers through carelessness. 
Thus, in the preparation of a recent 
photo-play, the hero, bound and gagged, 
was thrown by the villain into one of the 
great hydraulic presses used to squeeze 
bales of cotton. Of course he was sup- 
posed to escape before the powerful jaws 
came together and the negroes operating 
the press were cautioned to be careful, 
but they became so fascinated in watch- 
ing the motion picture man grinding at 
his machine that they allowed the huge 

ress to close fully, and the hero was 
Leeraily squeezed to a pancake, to the 
consternation of everyone, until it tran- 
spired, to the general relief, that a dummy 
hero had been used. 


ANOTHER case was related to me by 
Harry Benham, a star of the Than- 
houser Company, who was nearly killed a 
few months ago while posing in “A Man 
Without Fear,” a thnlling melodrama, 
in the course of which he was imprisoned 
by anarchists in the cabin of a coal barge, 
a real barge that lay at New Rochelle 
being used. 


Having burst his bonds, Harry crept 
along the deck over piles of coal and 
finally, seeing no other way of escape, 
leaped upon a great steam coal shovel 
that was just swinging its black load to- 
ward the shore; whereupon a Swede who 
was operating the derrick and hoisting 
machine, and who had been watching the 
pursuing „bandits with bulging eyes, so 
ar lost his self-possession that he pulled 
the releasing lever at the wrong moment, 
and suddenly, Benham, at the top of his 
flight, felt the coal falling away feara 
him and found himself dropping down 
with the load through the opened shovel 
scoops. Frantically he clung to the 
timbers above him and yelled to the 
Swede, who now, in his agitation, closed 
the scoops so violently that the actor’s 
wriggling legs just missed being sheared 
off by the massive jaws. 


GAIN Benham found himself in a 
situation of unusual danger when he 
acted the hero in a photo-play at Niagara 
Falls, in the course of which a rival lover 
had to throw him over a stone wall that 
runs along beside the Whirlpool Rapids. 
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William Russell was chosen to play the 
rival lover because of his immense 
strength—he stood six feet two inches and 
was strong as a bull. Russell was sup- 
posed simply to drop Benham over the 
wall, the illusion being that the hero had 
fallen into the rapids, while really he was 
to fall on a narrow bank at the brink of 
of the rapids. In his excitement, how- 
ever, and his desire to give verisimilitude 
to his acting, Russell put forth all his 
strength and hurled the unfortunate hero 
clear over wall and bank into the plunging 
river. 

“I yelled like an Indian,” said Ben- 
ham, telling the story. ‘Fortunately, 
there was a rock near shore and I clung 
to this until Russell could reach his legs 
out to me, fireman fashion, while another 
chap held Russell’s hands and then 
pulled us both in. But, believe me, it 
was a close call!” 

Still again in a Niagara photo-play 
Benham had a narrow escape. His sweet- 
heart was on an island above the falls 
where she was held a prisoner by bandits, 
but she managed to throw into the swift 
river a bottle containing an appeal for 
help, and she tied to this bottle her large 
hat in the hope that it might attract 
attention. 

Meantime, her artist lover (Benham) 
was standing below the falls painting a 
picture. Over the thundering cataract 
came the bottle and hat and were swept 
on through the rage of waters until they 
caught the painter’s eye, whereupon he, 
recognizing the tortured millinery of his 
beloved, pushed off into the furious flood, 
rescued she hat, found the message in the 
bottle and ultimately saved the lady. 


COPYRIGHT, 1911, BY BOBBY LEACH 


The point is that a motion picture actor, 
with no particular skill or experience in 
these matters, rowed out alone in a little 
skiff to the foot of Niagara Falls and came 
back safely, a feat which the most ven- 
turesome boatman of the river might 
hesitate to undertake. 


Many other motion picture artists 
have had exciting experiences at 
Niagara Falls, but the film taken on 
July 25, 1911, by Walter Arthur, veteran 
camera man of the Vitagraph Company, 
easily ranks first as a record of dare-devil 
achievement here, since it shows the 
actual passage over the falls of Bobby 
Leach, the only man who ever performed 
this feat and lived to describe his sensa- 
tions. And Bobby’s description is rather 
vague, since he was unconscious in his 
barrel during most of the trip. 

For years before this great adventure 
Leach had followed an adventurous 
career as a showman and acrobat. He 
had made many balloon ascensions and 
had dropped often in a parachute, once 
from the height of two miles. He had 
dived from the great Suspension Bridge, 
two hundred and eight feet high, that 
spans Niagara River, and four times he 
had gone safely in a specially constructed 
barrel through the Whirlpool Rapids, 
where Captain Webb lost his life. Finally, 
after years of hesitation, he made up his 
mind that it was possible for a man to go 
over the great cataract in a barrel and 
live, and, if so, he, Bobby Leach, was 
the man to do it. In vain his friends and 
his wife (she ran a little restaurant near 
the falls, on the Canadian side) tried to 
dissuade him. The thing could be done, 


Bobbie Leach and His Barrel 


he declared, and he was going to do it. 
At this time Leach was a white-haired 
man well over fifty. 

Bobby proceeded slowly and cautiously, 
sticking to his own ideas, regardless of 
what scientific men told him. For 
months he studied the river and the 
cataract, locating hidden rocks, estimat- 
ing the strength of treacherous swirls and 
eddies, making himself as familiar as a 
man can be with this stupendous and 
mysterious torrent. His life depended 
upon knowledge not to be found in books, 


and Bobby knew it. 


"THERE were two things he could do to 
help his chances: he could provide 
the best kind of a barrel to carry him over 
the falls and he could select an advan- 
tageous point for launching this barrel. 
For weeks he experimented with kegs, 
beer barrels and hogsheads, setting these 
adrift from various points in the river 
above the falls, from the American side, 
from the Canadian side, from this or that 
island, and then following their tumultu- 
ous courses and drawing what conclusions 
he could from them. In some cases 
he placed animals in the barrels,—a cat, 
a dog, or a chicken,—to see if living 
creatures could go through that rage of 
waters and survive, but they never did. 
This did not deter the enthusiast, how- 
ever, and he proceeded to perfect his 
barrel, which was made of quarter-inch 
iron plates with a manhole on one side 
and a heavy iron cover that could be 
bolted in place after Bobby was inside, so 
as to make the craft water tight. Near 
one end was a hole about an inch in 
diameter, stopped up by a champagne 


This man went over Niagara Falls in this specially constructed barrel, and moving pic- 


tures of the whole thing were made. 
in smashed knee caps and a broken jaw. 


It was a terribly dangerous adventure, resulting 
The story, told in these pages, is thrilling cai 
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cork with a nail driven 
through it and a cord tied 
to the nail so that Bobby 
could pull the cork out 
from the inside and perhaps 
get a little air if he found 
himself suffocating. As a 
matter of fact he never 
touched this’ cork during 
the swift journey because 
he fainted away when the 
barrel took its great plunge. 


“WE HAD a lively time 
taking those motion 
pictures,” said Mr. Arthur. 
“In the first place we had 
to dodge the police, who 
wanted to arrest Leach on 
the charge of attempted 
suicide. Then the big crowd 
bothered us,—there were 
thousands watching along 
the banks,—and we had to 
be everlastingly quick to 
catch the barrel as it came 
over the falls. We didn’t 
know exactly which way to 
aim our camera. 

“At the start they towed 
the barrel out from a little 
island on the Canadian side 
about a mile above the 
cataract. Bobby was inside 


with pillows at one end of 


the barrel to protect his 
head, and a harness of three- 
inch webbing strapped 
around him so that his body 
would be held suspended 
away from the sides of the 
barrel. 

“I was stationed on the 
bank at the bottom of the 
falls with my motion pic- 
ture machine ready, and I 
don’t mind saying that | 
never expected to see Bobby 
Leach again. Suddenly I 
saw the black shape of the 
barrel with its sharp wooden 
nose poised on the brink. 
It hung there a few seconds 
before it plunged down a 
hundred and sixty-eight 
feet to the river below. The 
barrel was about nine feet 
long and three feet across 
and it must have weighed 
fivehundred pounds. Leach 
had built out blunt wooden 
noses of heavy timbers, 
bolted fast to the iron ends 
of the barrel. The idea was 
that these wooden noses 
would act as buffers against 
the rocks and prevent them 
from smashing holes in the 
ends. 

“As it turned out this was 
a good idea, and probably 
saved Leach’s life, for after 
its big drop the barrel 
struck nose on, and the 
blow tore away most of the 
planks at both ends. After 
the first crash at the bottom 
of the falls Bobby says the 
barrel stayed on end for 
over a half a minute, and 
he thought it was wedged 
in the rocks at the bottom 
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Famous in moving picture sensations is 
Rodman Law, who is here about to be 
shot into the air in a monster sky rocket 


Inside this sky rocket was Rodman Law, 
who planned to come down in a para- 


chute. 


Read in the article what happened 


of the river, and would stay 
there. This is when he 
fainted. 

“We were waiting at 
a point in the power 
house cove where the con- 
trol barrels had floated. We 
thought he would come out 
here, but he did not come. 
A minute passed, two min- 
utes, and we searched the 
smooth black surface where 
the ‘Maid of the Mist’ was 
lying ready to help. Noth- 
ing! Three minutes! It 
seemed like hours, and then, 
a little distance off from the 
shore, we made out the 
black shape of the barrel 
sweeping on toward the 
rapids. Everybody yelled, 
and a big strapping fellow 
from the firehouse leaped 
into the river and struck 
out bravely. We saw him 
swim up to the barrel, 
throw one arm over it and 
turn struggling toward the 
shore. hen two other 
young fellows rushed in and, 
among them, they brought 
the barrel to the bank. 

“All this time I was grind- 
ing out motion pictures, and 
I recorded on the film how 
they opened the manhole 
and worked over Bobby 
with stimulants, and finally 
unstrapped him and got him 
out on a stretcher. Then 
we packed up our apparatus 
and made a hasty depar- 
ture, for the authorities were 
afterus. Poor Bobby spent 
weeks in the hospital, with 
both knee caps smashed 
and a broken jaw. He said 
he broke it against the in- 
side handle of the man- 
hole.” 


NOTHER camera artist 
who has had many ad- 
ventures in motion picture 
work is Carl Gregory, vet- 
eran camera man of the 
Thanhouser Company. 
“One of the first big mo- 
tion picture stunts I re- 
member,” he said, “was 
when we sent a White steam 
automobile at full speed 
over the steepest part of the 
Palisades and let her smash 
down with a wicked noble- 
man inside (played by a 
dummy), a scoundrel who 
had choked and beaten his 
young and beautiful Ameri- 
can wife, and had fiercely 
pursued her when she was 
rescued by a gallant Ameri- 
can lover in his automobile. 
There were five operators 
with cameras ready waiting 
for the smash-up, one man 
at the top of the Palisades 
to get the car as she toppled 
over the precipice, and four 
of us down at the bottom on 
the shore of the Hudson 
River with our machines 
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pointed up at various steep 
angles. When we heard the 
director shout, we began 
turning our machines, and 
each one of us got a section 
of the fall. We had filled up 
the steamer’s tank with 
gasoline in the hope that she 
would explode in the air as 
she turned over and, sure 
enough, she did. I got a 
picture showing the auto- 
mobile shooting straight 
out from the rock wall, then 
turning a clean somersault, 
then with a smash of black 
smoke, blowing herself into 
a thousand pieces. One of 
these, a heavy chunk of 
steel, whizzed by my head 
and buried itself in the 
ground. We gave the 
wreck to a policeman, who 
sold it for forty dollars. 


“TTHAT reminds me of 

another precipice stunt 
that we did while I was 
with the Edison Company,” 
continued Gregory. “This 
time a real man leaped off a 
cliff over forty feet high 
straight down into a river, 
and a real horse leaped with 
him. The horse was a very 
intelligent animal named 
Don Fulavo. He could open 
a door and count up to ten 
and take off his master’s 
coat and shine his shoes—in 
fact he was an educated 
horse and had been on the 
stage in vaudeville. We had 
used Don Fulavo in several 
photo-plays, and once he 
liberated other horses from 
a burning stable and then 
rang the fire bell. 

“In this precipice play he 
was supposed to be the pet 
horse of a girl who had been 
captured by bandits, and 
was tied to a tree while the 
villains ate their dinner. 
Don Fulavo waited his 
chance, picked up a revol- 
ver in its holster, and side- 
stepped over to the lady and 
untied her bonds with his 
teeth. Then she leaped on 
his back, held up the ban- 
dits with the pistol, made 
them return stolen papers, 
and dashed off with the men 
after her on their horses. 

“Now came the leap, 
when the girl, hard pressed 
along a steep cliff, suddenly 
turned her horse toward the 

recipice and plunged mad- 
y into the river below. It 
was a real river and a real 
cliff, at Little Falls, New 
Jersey, but the girl was 
changed at the last moment 
for a professional jockey in 
woman's clothes, who was 
paid two hundred dollars to 
do the thing. Don Fulavo 
had been trained in high 
dives at Coney Island, and 
all would have gone well 
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Roosevelt in the Movies 
The Colonel posed for these as a favor to 
a man who once did him a good turn. Mr. 
Moffett’s story of how this film was obtained, 
and how it nearly failed, is good reading 
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but for one thing. The cliff 
was not quite perpendicular 
at the point where the leap 
was to be made and it had 
been built out for a better 
effect by means of a scaf- 
folding covered with canvas 
and painted to represent 
rock. As Don Fulavo gath- 
ered himself for his long 
plunge the timbers gave 
way, and horse and rider 
were whirled down into the 
gulf, the jockey falling under 
the animal, so that two of 
his ribs were broken when 
he struck the water. This 
happened in December when 
the river was full of ice and 
the poor chap nearly per- 
ished with cold before he 
was rescued, but Don Fu- 
lavo came out all right.” 


DAMOUS in the records 
of motion picture sensa- 
tions are the achievements 
of Rodman Law, parachute 
leaper and general dare- 
devil, who, about two years 
ago, startled the country by 
announcing that he would 
have himself shot up to a 
great height inside of a 
monster sky rocket and 
then come down to earth by 
means of a parachute. Early 
in 1913 experiments Were 
begun in the outskirts of 
Jersey City, where a cat and 
a dog, provided with self- 
acting parachutes, were fired 
to a height of several hun- 
dred feet in small rockets 
and landed safely; the cat, 
scared, ran away, while the 
dog seemed to enjoy it. 
Encouraged by these trials 
Law had a rocket built 
about twelve feet long and 
three feet in diameter with 
a pole of timber four inches 
square to serve as a stick. 
In the head of the rocket 
was a parir parki wash- 
tub for Law to stand in and 
under this, inside the big 
tube, was packed five feet 
of sand and mud dug up 
from the Newark meadows. 
Finally, at the bottom of the 
tube was placed a barrel of 
owder with an extra half 
arrel added at the last 
moment by the Italian 
manufacturer, who wished 
to make sure that there was 
enough explosive force to 
lift this human projectile. 
There was. 

At last, after hours of 
waiting, the critical mo- 
ment came—it was a raw 
day in March—and a great 
crowd gathered along the 
Newark plank road near the 
canal thrilled as the Italian 
lighted a twenty-foot fuse, 
while Rodman Law at the 
peak of the rocket and ap- 
parently quite calm stood 
ready to begin his aërial 
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flight. Mrs. Law, who had just kissed 
her husband good-by, watched in terror 
near the foot of the scaffolding, and a big 
policeman prophesied that the rocket 
would land in Elizabeth, New Jersey, ten 
miles distant,—he said it was aimed ex- 
actly in that direction. 

Meantime J. Alexander Leggett, the 
camera man for Pathé Fréres, was grind- 
ing away at his motion picture machine. 
Presently the explosion came, a shattering 
blast that flattened out heavy bill boards 
in all directions and caused such a volume 
of smoke that it was impossible to tell 
how high the rocket went. Law himself 
thought it rose about fifteen feet, but he 
was half dazed when he was dragged 
forth from the wreckage. It seems the 
Italian had packed in so much powder 
that the restraining side timbers had 
been blown out laterally and the whole 
rocket had collapsed. The young man him- 
self, by some miracle, suffered only bruises 
and, as soon as he was rescued, proceeded 
fiercely to upbraid the fireworks maker 
for his inefficiency. 


YW OMEN artists, as well as the men, 
show courage in facing dangerous 
motion picture situations whenever the 
director assigns them to some hazardous 
rôle. That, by the way, is an interesting 
element in the motion picture business, 
the desire of the artist to please the direc- 
tor. If a young woman with the real 
motion picture zeal in her is asked to ap- 
pear in a photo-play as a snake charmer, 
with real snakes coiled about her, the 
chances are that she will step forward and 
do the thing, as Mignon Anderson did 
when her director cast her for “The Star 
of the Side Show.” 

Mignon is twenty-two years old and 
weighs ninety-seven pounds, but she 
handled a rock python and a black snake 
from the Bronx Park Zoo like a veteran. 
These hideous squirming creatures could 
easily have crushed her frail body with 
their great constricting muscles, but 
Mignon was ready to take chances. It 
was her job to pose with these snakes be- 
fore a motion picture camera, and she 
did it. Then she went home and told her 
mother. 

At another time, in a sporting photo- 
play, Miss Anderson rode a horse out 
from a burning barn after sitting on his 
back for a minute or so with the flames 
all about her (they were real flames of a 
real barn that was burned for the occa- 
sion), before she could make the frightened 
animal leave his stall. Then he ran as if 
all the devils in the country were after 
him, while Mignon clung to his mane, 
and the camera man, grinding outside, 
got the thrilling film that he wanted. 

Again, as a heroine saving her dying 
father, Mignon raced a fast train in an 
automobile, speeding it up to fifty miles 
an hour, although she had only a week to 
learn how to do the thing. 

“Weren’t you afraid?” I asked. 

“T had no time to be afraid,” she 
laughed, “I was too busy changing gears. 
You see, I had to let that train beat me 
first and then beat the train. It was a 
neck and neck race.” 

“A real race?” 

“Sure.” 

“Didn’t the people on the train know 
about it in advance?” 

“Not a thing. I just waited where 


there was a stretch of road parallel with 
the track, and when the regular fast 
passenger train came along I started the 
car and the camera man started his 
machine.” 

It should be said in this instance that 
the management suggested to Miss An- 
derson that an expert chauffeur be allowed 
to impersonate her in driving the car, 
which would have been easy, thanks to 
cap and goggles, but Mignon’s sporting 
pride required she race the train herself, 
and race it she did. 


IN ANOTHER photo-melodrama Miss 
Anderson was chosen to play the per- 
secuted heroine in a sawmill scene, and to 
lie unconscious on the wooden carriage 


_that fed logs to the shrieking steel. It 


was a real saw in a real sawmill, and Miss 
Mignon had to lie there with eyes closed 
and arms extended, knowing that her 
hand would be cut clean off if the director 
miscalculated his time. Yet she never 
flinched and never opened her eyes. 

A fight for the helpless lady was going 
on, meantime, between the hero and the 
villain, the latter attacking with an ax, 
the former defending himself with a board 
held in the manner of a shield against 
the keen blade. To make this scene 
exciting the villain was instructed to 
swing strongly with his ax at the hero 
before the latter raised his board, in other 
words the ax was to be already descending 
before the protecting board started to 
come up, and it must move fast enough 
to bury itself fully an inch into the wood 
when it struck, which makes it clear that 
the hero had to do some well-timed work 
in order to interpose that board and save 
his body at the very last moment. 

Another Thanhouser star is Florence 
La Badie, whose hairbreadth escapes in 
the “Million Dollar Mystery” have kept 
audiences gasping and thrilling in many 
cities. A few years ago Miss La Badie 
was playing a small part in “The Blue 
Bird” in the New Theater, New York. 
She had graduated from the high school 
not so long before and her ambitions 
were all toward a serious dramatic career. 
Alas for our high purposes! Before she 
realized what had happened, Miss La 
Badie was driving mad stage coaches 
along precipitous mountain passes with 
bandits pursuing her, while the camera 
man took pictures of it. Once she leaped 
off the upper deck of an ocean liner, forty 
feet down to the water and swam about 
despairingly in the night until a fishing 
boat rescued her. Again a designing 
scoundrel carried her off in a hydroplane, 
and was sweeping her over the sea at 
forty miles an hour when a hydro-aéro- 

lane, making fifty miles an hour and 
bearing her noble lover, swooped down 
from the sky and rescued her after she had 
made another leap. 


TEHE readiness of motion picture artists 
to risk their lives for the sake of a good 
film was illustrated a few months ago 
when Earle Williams, Rose Duggan, Mary 
Green and Charles Edwards, members of 
the Vitagraph Company, actually went 
down in the last desperate throes of real 
drowning and were dragged out of the 
water unconscious while the camera man 
clicked on with his thrilling record. This 
occurred when a fully equipped express 
train, a locomotive and three cars running 


-friend. Years had 


at high speed and loaded with passengers, 
including the beautiful daughter of the 
wicked president of the road, were made 
to plunge off a trestle at South River, 
New Jersey, into the lake below. 

It was a wonderful wreck. The cars 
stood on end as the timbers crumpled 
up beneath them, the locomotive dived 
head first into the depths and exploded 
with a great roaring and hissing and a 
scattering of bolts and iron fragments like 
shrapnel. Then, at the director’s word, 
forty Vitagraph artists, replacing the 
dummies in the cars, threw themselves, 
fully dressed, into the cold waters of the 
lake and swam (literally) for their lives. 

And presently the crowd that had 
gathered on the banks to witness this 
rather expensive simulation of disaster 
had an extra sensation when Victor Smith, 
superintendent of the studios, and Joseph 
Curran, chief electrician, with shouts of 
genuine alarm, leaped to the rescue of 
several actors and actresses who had 
volunteered for this perilous work with- 
out being sure they were equal to it. 


MaNY are the amusing experiences of 
camera men in their efforts to secure 
motion pictures of celebrities. Thus for 
years it was the ambition of every film 
expert to take motion pictures of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who, for some reason, 
refused absolutely to lend himself to their 
desires. Colonel Roosevelt was perfectly 
willing to be photographed and snap- 
shotted in the usual way, but he seemed 
to hold the motion picture in particular 
abhorrence, and camera men were in 
despair. Credit for the first real Roose- 
velt motion picture must be given to 
Hal Reid, actor, playwright and all- 
round camera expert, who at this time 
was working for the Edison Company, 
where he had made a reputation as a 
man who would let nothing stop him once 
he had set out to get a certain film, and 
who had frequently succeded in some 
motion picture feat after other artists had 
failed. 

One day Reid strolled into the studio 
and said carelessly to Edwin S. Porter, . 
one of the head men: “Say, Ed, I guess 
I'll run down to Oyster Bay and take some 
motion pictures of Teddy Roosevelt.” 

“Yes?” answered Porter, jokingly. 
“How will you take him, Hal? Playing 
on the piano or climbing a tree?” 

“Guess I’ll take him riding, his horse 
and walking around in the fields and, 
maybe, in the house,” went on Reid, 
quite seriously. “You don’t think I can 
land him, do you?” 

“ No,” said Porter. 

“All right. You watch me.” 


"PAT afternoon Hal set out for Oyster 
Bay in a fast automobile, and he took 
along an assistant who spoke English with 
a thick accent but was supposed to know 
all about a motion picture machine. On 
the way out the actor thought over his 
pan of campaign, which was based on his 

elief that the average man is loyal to a 
assed since Reid had 
seen the Colonel, but back in 1900 in 
Ogden, Utah, there had been a little 
incident in which Hal had been able to 
serve the famous Rough Rider, and he 
rather thought that Roosevelt might 
remember it. 

(Continued on page 76) 


Rescue at Sea 


T FOUR in the morning, when 
they changed the watch, the 
mate rapped at the cabin door. 
“There’s a strange light on 
the weather bow, sir,” he said. 

“I think it must be something afire.” 

I dressed at once and went on deck. 
Off about three points on the weather bow 
a big glow lit up the heavens, like an 
island burning below the horizon. I hauled 
her up as close as possible, braced the 
yards carefully, and found that I could 
just fetch the light by jamming her. We 
had been running free, with the wind a 
couple of points abaft the port beam, a 
dirty southerly blow, that already showed 
signs of breezing on. The month was 
November, the beginning of bad weather 
on the Western Ocean. The skysails were 
furled, and it was time to take in the 
royals; but I kept everything set. The 
ship heeled over a little harder as the 
helm went down, gave a lift and a lunge, 
found her pace and settled to it, close- 
hauled on the wind. 

In an hour or so we could make out 
flames above the horizon, and knew that 
there was a big vessel afire. I estimate 
that we had been thirty-five miles away 
when we first sighted her. At seven 
o'clock, just at the break of dawn, we 
passed a hundred yards to windward of a 
large burning steamer, took up a favor- 
able position a short distance beyond her, 
and swung our main yard. It was ap- 
parent that nobody could be left aboard; 
her main and mizzenmasts had been 
burned away, the whole middle of her 
hull was red-hot like a stove, and a sheet 
of solid flame rose out of her a hundred 
feet into the air. In a few minutes we 
saw flare-ups from three different direc- 
tions, where boats had sighted us; and 
after a long struggle, we drifting down on 
them all the time, they managed to get 
alongside. It was well that we reached 
them when we did; the boats were over- 
loaded and half full of water, the wind 
was breezing on sharply, and the sea mak- 
ing up minute by minute. They couldn’t 
have lasted another hour. 

The captain’s boat was the first to come 
alongside; I saw them pass up a woman 
with her year-old baby, evidently in bad 
shape, another woman, and an invalid 
man. The captain came up last. I shook 
his hand, but had no time for conversa- 
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tion; everything had to be done at once. 
All that he said was, “Captain, this poor 
woman with her baby—I’m afraid it is 
too late. We have been all night in the 
boats, and had a dreadful time.” 

“My wife will take charge of them in 
the cabin,” I answered. “She will do 
what she can.” 

The other woman was the steamer’s 
stewardess. She had saved, in her excite- 
ment, a bag of the captain’s boots, and 
all the dishes and cutlery that stood on 
the table of the dining-cabin; had wrapped 
the tablecloth around them and sent the 
bundle as it was to the boats. I have 
them yet at home—plates, cups and 
saucers, knives and forks, all marked 
with the name of the steamer, “Santiago,” 
and a gilded hatchet, too, that had been 
used to brain an ox, when its forefeet 
had come over the gunwale, endangering 
the boat. She was partly a cattle steamer, 
and had over a hundred steers on deck; 
they'd broken loose after the people had 
abandoned the ship, and jumped over- 
board among the boats. A wild time, 
and a wonder that the boats had come 
through. 


Bur I didn’t hear this till later; my 
own ship demanded my whole atten- 
tion. First of all, I kept an eye on the 
burning steamer, to watch our drift. I 
expected to be down on top of her shortly, 
hove-to as we were; and it would never 
have done to get to leeward of her. There 
was a chance, too, that we might get 
stern-way on. Soon I saw that we held 
our distance from her; she was drifting 
as fast as we were. I couldn’t understand 
it, then figured that the sheet of flame 
must be acting in some way like an 
enormous sail. She had been barkentine- 
rigged, and the foremast with its heavy 
yards, still standing, kept her head some 
three or four points off the wind; her side 
was high and offered a big resistance, but 
the sheet of flame must have helped; for 
here we were with a light ship, the main 
yard aback, and a great deal of sail set. 
Too much sail, in fact. The wind was 
coming in squalls, each squall a little 
heavier than the last; and no time for 
anything. We had taken in the royals 
before we reached the steamer; had clewed 
them up but bad been obliged to leave 
them hanging, we'd ranged past her so 


rapidly at the last. As we backed the 
main yard, we had let the topgallant 
yards come down, and hauled down the 
flying jib. These light sails were thresh- 
ing and pounding aloft; the jib was slat- 
ting itself to pieces on the end of the 
jib-boom. We should have been under 
reefed upper-topsails that minute. 

Soon I ran into the captain of the 
steamer somewhere along the main deck. 
“How about fresh water, Captain?” he 
asked. That was his first thought. 

“Water enough to last a hundred men 
a month,” I answered. “Water enough 
for all purposes.” The iron midship tank, 
five thousand gallons, had just been filled 
in Liverpool. 

He looked at me incredulously. “Thank 
God!” was his remark. 

“Is this the lot of you?” I asked. The 
other two boats had then come alongside. 

“There’s another boat somewhere,” he 
said. “The second mate’s boat. He was 
blinded from fighting the fire, but insisted 
that he could take a boat. I told them 
all to hang to the steamer, in case a ship 
sighted the fire. I think he must be to 
windward, Captain. We must have 
drifted away from him; we had hard work 
eer a the last of it, to keep up with 

er. 

“Tm afraid that I won’t be able to get 
to windward,” I said. “You see how it is; 
this will be a gale inside of an hour. But 
how about these boats of yours, now?” 

“I abandon them, sir,” he said. “Do 
whatever you like with them.” 


THERE were two big steel lifeboats, 
and a smaller Whitehall boat. “PI 
swing the lifeboats aboard, and let the 
others go,” I said. “We may have a fire 
of our own before we get in; and my boats 
will barely accommodate my ship's com- 
pany. Mr. Saunders, rig a preventor lift 
on the lee main-yardarm, and hoist those 
two big boats aboard.” 

My mate, let me tell you, had lost his 
head. A good ołd man, an excellent sea- 
man, came from down Deer Island way; 
but he had outlived his usefulness, as 
many of us do. He was running fore and 
aft, accomplishing nothing and chiefly 
whining about his sails being slat to pieces. 
pst as I gave him the order, the third 

oats company from the steamer, in 
charge of her boatswain, were coming over 
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the rail. This should have 
been the third mate’s boat, 
but he had gone completely 
blind; it was made up 
mostly of the steamer’s 
crew, for she carried four- 
teen men before the mast, a 
large complement on ac- 
count of working her sails. 
This boatswain was a smart 
little Londoner, every inch 
a sailor, one of your proper 
shanty-men. e caught 
my eye from the rail, and 
whipped out his whistle. 

“Aloft there, men!” he 
cried with a swagger, giving 
a long blow. ‘“’Ere’s a 
bloomin’ deck under yer 
feet hagain, an’ Di-vy 
poet wyt a while longer. 

’ yer 'ear the Ol’ Man’s 
horders? Preventor lift on 
the lee main-yardarm, an’ 
’oist in the bloomin’ boats. 
Lively now, lend a ’and, my 
men, an’ show ’em what yer 
knows.” 

Up they jumped, some of 
them pa a having set a 
foot on deck, and took the 
work out of my men’s 
hands. It was a gallant 
trick; seamen of that stamp 
aren’t to be found any more. 
A few minutes later, I heard 
the little cockney’s voice 
aloft, raised in {a hauling 
shanty: 

“Oh, Boney was a war-ri-or, 
A-way-ay-ah! 
A war-ri-or, a ter-ri-or, Jean 
Fran-swar 
They came in loudly on the chorus; they 
had been snatched from certain death. As 
it turned out, we were the only ship that 
sighted that fire, and in less than an hour 
after we took the last man aboard we 
were stripped to three lower-topsails, 
hove-to in a howling gale. And never a 
sign of her was reported afterward; never 
a deck-bucket with her name on it, or a 
piece of wreckage, not even the two boats 
that I set adrift. She would have van- 
ished, if we hadn’t found her, to become 
one of the mysteries of the sea. 


I CAUGHT a young scamp running by, 
a boy from home that I’d been licking 
into shape. “Here, you young rascal, 
run aloft and see if you can pick up a 
boat to windward,” I said. “You’ve been 
nothing but trouble all the voyage; now 
earn your salt.” I knew that he had the 
sharpest eyes aboard. 

He was up the main ratlines like a 
monkey, slipped past the slatting top- 

allant-sail, and reached the skysail yard. 
Th a minute he sang out: “I see a boat to 
leeward, sir!” 

I thought that his imagination might 
have run away with him, so sent the 
second mate into the mizzen crosstrees 
with a pair of glasses. He reported a 
boat, sure enough, to leeward. I had 
only to put my helm up, fill away, and 
run down to her. 

The captain of the steamer stood on the 
after-house, alone beside the mizzenmast, 
watching his burning vessel. She was a 
splendid steamer, only a few years old. 

e watched her soberly. I left him to 


pick up a boat to windward,” I said. 
nothing but trouble all the voyage; now earn your salt’’ 


‘Here, you young rascal, run aloft and see if you can 


himself. After we had got the ship off 
before the wind and things around decks 
under better control, he came aft to where 
I was standing beside the wheel-house. 

“T hope we reach them in time,” he 
said. “By their being to leeward, they 
must have had to run for it to keep their 
boat afloat. Can you make them out yet 
from the deck?” 

“The boat is dead ahead; they have 
seen her from the forecastle. I figured it 
out the same as you, Captain; they must 
be hard pressed. You see, I haven’t 
started my upper-topsails.”” We looked 
aloft. Yards were groaning, gear was 
cracking; the ship swept down the wind 
like a race horse, fairly leaping through 
the water. She must have been a glorious 
sight to those poor fellows, waiting for 
her at the point of death. 

“You have a fine ship, sir,” said the 
captain— Potter was his name. “Tve 
never seen a ship handled more smartly, 
in such a wind and under such a press of 
sail. You must call on me for any help 
that my crew can give you. My officers 
are all thorough seamen.” 

“Thank you; I see they are,” I said. 
“But after we are once straightened 
around, I think that we won’t need any 
assistance.” My pride was up, now that 
things had turned out so well. The *‘San- 
tiago” was a British steamer; and these 
officers, fine young Englishmen of the best 
sort, ambitious and well trained in the 
school of sailing ships, were all watching 
me and my vessel. I’d show them what 
it meant to be picked up by a Yankee 
clipper. 


“You’ve been 


“I make the passage 
across from Liverpool every 
year,” I went on, “and al- 
ways carry extra men for 
the run. I came into Liver- 
pool with wheat from San 
Francisco, and have to get 
back to New York in the 
quickest possible time to 
load again for California. 
With extra men I am able 
to carry on sail longer, 
handle her in ordinary 
weather with one watch, 
and save the wear and tear 
on the crew. The wear and 
tear comes mostly on me. 
I'll have your crew to fall 
back on now, sir, and will be 
able to hold my sail still 
longer.” 

e looked off over m 
shoulder, where we'd left 
the blazing steamer in our 
wake. She was aglow from 
stem to stern; the mist was 
already beginning to thick- 
en around her. ‘She can’t 
last much longer, Captain, 
with that list to port,” I 
said. 

“No,” heanswered. “That 
row of deadlights is under 
water now; and with the 
fire inside, they must be 
broken.” 

“Lord, but she burns 
well!” I exclaimed. “That’s 
the hottest fire I ever got 
anywhere near.” 

e gave a bitter laugh. 
“They loaded her especially 
for it,” he said. “Cotton, 
and butter, and bacon, and hams.” He 
turned forward, and took up his position 
again near the mizzenmast. 

In twenty minutes we had reached the 
boat. Things were in a bad way with 
them, as we'd surmised; there wasn’t a 
moment to lose. We saw that they would 
never be able to bring her around; so kept 
well to one side, ran past them a little, 
came up to leeward with a shock and a 
crash, swung our main yard, lost headway, 
and stopped there in exactly the right 
position, where they could fetch our stern 
without changing their course. We looked 
down on them from the quarter deck; the 
boat was full of water, several men seemed 
disabled, an oar broke as we watched. 
“Round the stern!” shouted Captain 
Potter. “Get under the lee, and jump for 
the main channels!” A smooth patch 
favored them, they made the turn nicely 
and paddled into shelter. “Jump while 
it’s smooth!” I cried. “Let the boat go.” 
There was a man forward in the channels 
to catch their painter, and another aft 
with a long boathook. The next minute, 
they were aboard; the boat drifted clear 
of our quarter, filled, overturned, and was 
whirled away on the top of a breaking sea. 


O THERE we were, with some sixty- 
J odd souls landed suddenly on our decks, 
with whole topsails set, and a living gale 
of wind at hand. Id been obliged to let 
the upper sails go, while we were savin 
the first three boatloads; before we coul 
find time to furl them, they had slat 
themselves to shreds. The first thing now 
was to get the topsails in. I made up my 
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mind that we would shorten sail alone. 
Everyone from the steamer was com- 
pletely fagged out; they had been fighting 
fire and the Atlantic for over twenty-four 
hours. I told them all to go below, any- 
where, have a smoke and rest where they 
could, and instructed my steward to 
pass around a supply of dry tobacco. 

A little later Captain Potter approached 
me again. “I hardly dare to ask about 
provisions,” he said. “We brought very 
little. Before we realized it, the fire had 
cut us off from our stores.” 

I thought a minute, making a rough 
estimate. “We have provisions to go 
with the water, sir,” I said. 

“What! without allowance?” he asked. 

“Provisions for a month or six weeks, 
without allowance,” I answered. ‘‘The 
best of provisions, I hope you'll find.” 

“How does it happen?” 

“It doesn’t happen, sir. We are always 

repared for an emergency. I’ve often 
had to supply ships with provisions at 
sea.” 

Captain Potter shook his head. “I’ve 
always heard that your American ships 
were very well-found,” he 
said, “but I wouldn’t have 
believed a yarn like this. 
Let’s see, you have three 
times your ordinary ship’s 
company; and you say 
there are provisions and 
water for longer than twice 

our usual run to New 
‘ork. Are you positive, 
sir?” 

“ Positive. Give yourself 
no further worry on that 
score.” 

“Back there in the boats,” 
he said, “I was thinking 
that we might be picked up 
—if we were picked up at 
all—by some Slavonian bark 
with only macaroni enough 
to take him to the Banks of 
Newfoundland, where he’d 
catch a few codfish, and 
water or not, according as it 
rained. Then it would have 
been a case of Halifax or 
St. Johns, if we could get 
there; or else a transfer in 
open boats to some other 
vessel, with more danger to 
my passengers and men. 
This, Captain, seems like a 
dream.” 

There was no necessity 
of telling him how it really 
did happen. In those days 
an American master had the 
fitting out of his own vessel, 
and with the best owners, 
such as ours, was given 
practically a free hand. I 
had found that there were 
many articles which I could 
buy cheaper and better in 
Liverpool than anywhere 
else I called; and I always 
laid in a supply of them at 
that port for the round trip, 
New York, San Francisco, 
and return. We could have 
fed them all for two or 
three months without allow- 
ance; but I didn’t want to 
spoil a good thing. I let 
them continue to think that 


this was the accepted fashion for an Amer- 
ican ship crossing the Western Ocean. 


THAT afternoon, when we had got her 
shortened down and the decks cleared 
up for heavy weather, the question of 
accommodations had to be disposed of. 
We began with the cabin; the woman and 
her baby had one spare stateroom, a 
gentleman passenger another, the stew- 
ardess another. To Captain Potter I gave 
a fourth spare stateroom, so that he could 
be by himself. These, with the one aft, 
occupied by my wife and self, were all the 
staterooms we had. For the first offcer, 
we made a knock-down bed with pillows 
and blankets, on the lounge in the after 
cabin. In the steward’s room there were 
two berths; my steward kept the lower, 
the steamer’s first steward had the upper, 
and her second steward a mattress on the 
floor. I moved my second mate over into 
the mate’s room; this gave a chance, with 
two bunks, and a mattress on the floor, for 
the steamer’s second and third officers 
and the invalid, a second mate from some 
other steamer belonging to the same com- 


any, who had been left in a hospital in 
ew York and was being taken home as 
a passenger. 

In the forward house there were the 
galley, carpenter’s shop, and sail-room, 
narrow sections running from side to side, 
each with two doors and two windows; 
forward of the sail-room were the two 
forecastles, separated by a partition in the 
middle of the house, and opening forward 
on either side of the fore hatch. I moved 
all my crew into one forecastle, since only 
one watch would be sleeping at a time, 
and put the steamer’s crew into the va- 
cated side, where bunks and bedclothes 
were ready for them. The engine-room 
crowd had the carpenter’s shop; the rest 
of the men, a miscellaneous lot, were 
given the sail-room. We had quantities 
of second-hand burlap and old sails, rolls 
and rolls of them, to put down under the 
cargo of wheat, enough to line the whole 
inside of the ship; they were rolled up in 
the ’tween-decks after we discharged at 
Liverpool, to be overhauled and repaired 
on the passage across to New York, before 
being stowed away. In the two narrow 


My crew were aloft on fore, main, and mizzen, furling the 


upper topsails. 


I didn’t want to lose those sails, and I didn’t 


want to lose the mainsail or break the main yard in two 
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Things were in a bad way with them—the boat was full of 
water, several men seemed disabled, an oar broke as we watched 


rooms these, laid down plenty thick, made 
the finest possible field-beds; the men 
couldn’t have been more comfortable. 

The cattle-hands, half a dozen of them, 
a dirty, miserable gang from Five Points, 
were a puzzle. The crew wouldn’t have 
them, the engine-room crowd refused to 
take them in, the crowd in the sail-room 
pitched them through the doors; the 
were outcasts, the despised and ines. 
I finally had to segregate them; built a 
sort of room out of boards under the fore- 
castle-head and fitted it with a burlap bed 
and a lantern. 

We had salt in the lower hold, but the 
’tween-decks were empty; in splendid 
trim, she was, for sailing, and dry as a 
bone in heavy weather. Of course, I 
could have put the whole company in the 
*tween-decks, where they would have had 
plenty of room. But about all that they’d 
cued. from the steamer was their pipes; 
my good tobacco kept them going; and 
that fire was burned into my eyes. i shiv- 
ered every time I thought of the possibil- 
ity; I had never before seen a ship afire. 


WE LIVED like kings; I opened up 
fore and aft on those provisions that 
Pd been talking about. The first steward 
of the steamer said, “PII wait on the 
table.” Our forward cabin table, hauled 
out to its full length, would seat fourteen 
people; he had to set it up three times for 
each meal. The second steward said, 


“TIl wash dishes.” So he stood in the 
pantry all day at the dishpan; for of course 
there weren’t dishes enough to go around 
three whacks. The cook joined my cook 
and steward in the galley; and amongst 
them they kept us fed. Made up a barrel 
of flour into bread every two days, for one 
item. I overheard the steamer’s first 
officer say that, with the exception of 


fresh beef, her fare at its best hadn’t : 


equaled ours. 

They were frank in their admiration of 
the ship; of her equipment, of her sailing 
qualities, of her cleverness, dryness, and 
general seaworthiness; and I could see 
that they were a little envious, too, of 
the way we handled her, though they made 
no remarks on that score. We had a crew 
of Liverpool toughs, hard men, but ex- 
perienced sailors, bred to American ships 
and ways; they had caught the spirit, 
filled the steamer’s crew full of yarns in 
the dog-watch, and performed br them 
on deck to the best of their ability. We 
put the ship through her paces, let me tell 
you; carried sail till all was blue. Luck 
sent us strong and favorable winds. At 
night I’d often see the steamer’s officers, 
dressed and wandering around decks or 
collecting in a group and holding low 
conversation; the ship would be heeled 
over, scuppers under, the deck at a dan- 
gerous angle, masts and yards buckling 
and groaning, a spread of motionless 
canvas rising aloft as hard as boards, the 


whole hull humming like a top, as it cut 
through the water at a twelve- or fourteen- 
knot clip. Id watch them a while and 
chuckle to myself. It made them nervous; 
they called me a reckless Yankee, I sup- 
pose. I wanted them to; I was young 
then, and proud. But I knew my ship 
and gear, knew exactly what I could do 
with them; and didn’t carry away a rope- 
yarn on the passage. 


NLY once did I call on them for help. 

We'd been having another southerly 
blow; and I knew that it would jump soon 
into the westward, as they all do at the 
end. Feeling secure, with extra men in 
case I did get caught, I held my sail till 
the last gun was fired—three whole top- 
sails, the crossjack furled, but the foresail 
and mainsail set whole. Then I got 
caught. The wind jumped before I ex- 
pected it to, jumped quick and hard. It 
was “All hands on deck to shorten sail”? 
in a hurry, the ship lying down and things 
looking bad for a minute or two. The 
officers of the steamer turned out, feather- 
white, feeling the ship go over; her first 
officer ranged up beside me and kept 
looking back and forth from my face to 
the mainsail. It was a big expanse of 
canvas, nearly a thousand square yards— 
the key to the situation, just then. My 
crew were aloft on fore, main, and mizzen, 
furling the upper-topsails; I didn’t want 
to lose those sails, and I didn’t want to 
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lose the mainsail or break the main yard 
in two. But there were no men to spare 
from the topsails; and my mate had all 
he could do, letting go gear and attending 
to the three topsail yards. With every 
fresh squall, I could see the main yard 
bending like a bow, a big spar, eighty-five 
feet long. The sail was a new one, and 
would probably hold; but the tack or the 
braces might carry away, and that long 
yard wouldn’t stand much more. 

“You can blow your whistle, sir,” I 
said with a laugh to the young fellow at 
my elbow. “Take charge of that main- 
sail, and get it off her as quick as you can.” 
They all carried whistles in their pockets, 
to call their men. 

He hardly waited for the invitation; 
was off in a flash, blowing a loud toot. I 
heard it answered from forward; that 
little cockney boatswain was anxious, too. 
Out they came with a rush; clew-garnets 
and buntlines were manned, the tack 
started, the sheet slacked away, and ina 
short time they had the big sail smothered 
and up on the yard. The mate ran aloft 
to superintend the job, the cockney boat- 
swain took the weather yardarm; and 
they furled the sail smartly, reaching the 
deck along with our own men from the 
upper-topsail yard. 

Le. glad, afterward, that it had hap- 
pened so. It gave all hands something to 
talk about; the steamer’s crew could boast 
a little on their own account, while with 
my men the spirit of rivalry was increased. 
I was almighty glad, too, that I hadn’t 
lost that fine main yard. 


NEAT day the wind fell and a steamer 
overtook us, passing about four miles 
to. windward. e were then off the 
southern end of Nova Scotia. I knew that 
he was bound to New York; so I set a 
string of signals: “Come closer. Have 
important news to communicate.” He 
made them out, changed his course, and 
ran down within hailing distance. A Ger- 
man steamer, one of the first oil-tanks to 
cross the Atlantic; her name was the 
“Energie,” I remember. Her captain 
couldn’t speak much English; but he’d 
picked up a New York pilot off somewhere 
on the Banks, or perhaps had brought 
him all the way from the Continent. 

“Steamer ahoy!” I hailed. “The Brit- 
ish steamer “Santiago” has burned at 
sea. I have on board her entire ship’s 
company, and am taking them to New 
York. Please report us all well.” 

The pilot received this news and they 
held a consultation on the bridge. Pretty 
soon he hailed me. “Captain, don’t you 
want to be relieved?” he asked. “You 
must be short:of provisions.” I heard 
Captain Potter give a laugh behind me. 

“There’s your chance to get to New 
York ahead of us,” I said, turning to him. 
It was a smooth day on the water, with 
little wind. 


“Do you want me to go, Captain?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir,” I answered. 

“Then I stay aboard your ship and 
reach New York when you do,” he said. 

I turned back to the steamer. “We 
need no assistance, thank you,” I hailed. 
“Please report us all well, and get word 
to the steamship company.” 

He went away about his business, and 
was soon out of sight ahead. That after- 
noon a fresh breeze sprang up from the 
nor’-northeast, a breeze that held us to 
New York; we braced the yards around, 
and set every rag of sail. All next day we 
were running in from Nantucket lightship 
and along the south shore of Long Island 
in smooth water, the breeze still fresh, 
every stitch of canvas drawing, the ship 
at her best point for sailing and logging 
some fifteen miles an hour. In all the 
world to-day there isn’t such a sight as 
that; a trim and lofty clipper, black and 
graceful on the water, aloft a cloud of 
white canvas, sweeping down the wind 
at a pace that would put many a modern 
steamer out of sight astern. 


IN THE afternoon we sighted a pilot 
boat on the weather bow; he came 
around and ran down toward us, expect- 
ing us to heave-to and wait for him. I 
called my mate and the mate of the 
steamer along and gave them instructions 
to have all their hands in position, but 
to keep them out of sight behind the 
bulwarks. “Captain Potter, ask the ladies 
to come on deck and see the maneuver,” 
I said. By this time, my wife and the 
stewardess had nursed the little woman 
back to health; the invalid officer was 
improving, too, and the two officers whose 
eyes had been injured .fighting the fire 
had completely recovered. There had 
been minor injuries of every description; 
but we'd fixed them up with splints and 
plasters and bandages. 

We kept on at a racing clip. The pilot 
boat didn’t know what to make of it; 
changed his course little by little, as we 
went by him; thought at last that we 
were going to pass him altogether, and 
swung off directly for the vessel. He was 
then close aboard. 

I waved my hand: the men jumped, up 
went the courses like a piece of magic, 
down went the helm, and the ship and 
the main yard swung together, as if both 
controlled by a single turn of the crank. 
She came up with a rush, felt the main 
yard aback, checked her pace, and stopped 
dead; lay there sweetly, nodding to the 
slight swell, the full sunlight on her sails. 
There was a cheer from the pilot boat; 
they crossed our stern shouting and wav- 
ing their hands, and dropped their little 
skiff overboard. 

“Lord, Captain!” said the pilot, as he 
came over the rail, “what are you run- 
ning, a packet ship? I haven’t seen a 


trick like that since the days of the Black 
Ball line. You stopped so suddenly we 
were afraid for a minute that we’d run 
into you.” 

We took a towboat off the lightshi 
that evening, and clewed up our sails. 
thought that I would be extravagant and 
have a second tug, as I saw one coming 
toward me; the wind had shifted into the 
nor’west, dead ahead, and everyone was 
anxious to get in. Early next morning 
we anchored off Bedloe’s Island. The 
“Energie” had arrived only four hours 
ahead of us; but the news had got ashore. 
As soon as it was daylight, the steamship 
company sent their big tugboat along- 
side—with provisions. After Captain 
Potter had talked a while with the rep- 
resentative of his company I went along 
to him. 

“Captain,” I said, “I want you to have 
your breakfast with us, and start the day 
properly. Everything is prepared. Tell 
your tug to wait alongside till you are 
through.” 

“We'll do it, sir,” he said. ‘We'll 
take our last meal with you here in the 
harbor.” 

So the tug with her provisions waited, 
while all hands sat down to a hearty 
breakfast. I finished as soon as possible 
and went on deck, in a hurry to get ashore 
and report to my owners. At the head 
of the companionway I ran into three 
men standing with their hats in their 
hands. They were a committee delegated 
by the steamer’s crew to come aft and 
express their thanks for good treatment, 
food, medical attention, and so forth; the 
had their hair neatly brushed, and their 
clothes as trim as possible in view of the 
fact that they’d saved only what they 
stood in. One of them proceeded to make 
me an excellent speech, the speech of an 
educated man; you can never tell, you 
know, what an old sailor has been. I was 
so surprised and affected that I could 
scarcely make a reply. Why, Captain 
R , a friend of mine, once picked up a 
ship’s crew from the boats; and, b 
George, they caused a mutiny among his 
own men! He had to put some of them 
in irons, after he’d rescued ’em, and call 
at Rio to get rid of them. 

As I drew away from the ship in the 
little tug that had come for me, Captain 
Potter jumped to the top of the after 
house. 

“ Now, my men,” he cried, “three cheers 
for Captain C——! With a will!” 

They gave them. 

“Three cheers for Mrs. C——!” 

They gave them. 

“Three cheers, now, for the good shi 
““F—~—;” and when we're cast adrift 
again, boys, pray God she comes along!” 

You could hear them all over the upper 
harbor. The Staten Island ferryboat 
changed her course, to come over and 
see what the trouble was. 


The Birdman—a new series of love stories—by Walter Prichard 
Eaton, with a charm of character and a fresh nature background, 
begins next month. The first story is ‘The Song Sparrow” 
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By Walter Prichard Eaton 
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TWO SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN HUMOR 
“Hello, Broadway!” and “The Show Shop” 


HERE is a form of stage humor 

which has always been popular 

in America, and perhaps is an 

expression of a national trait. It 

consists of the joke which is made 
by the actor on the stage half as a part of 
the play, half out of the play as a sort of 
side remark to the audience, as it were 
burlesquing the play. It is a favorite 
form of humor with certain vaudeville 
comedians, who usually abuse it. It was 
a favorite form with the old Weber and 
Fields company, who could use it to per- 
fection. Once the late Peter Dailey, in a 
Weber and Fields play, came out on the 
stage from the wings, pursued by the 
applause supposedly of a group of diners 
to whom he had been making a speech. 
He jerked his thumb toward the invisible 
applauders, smiled at the audience, and 
remarked, “ Jolly dogs, those stage hands.” 

Again, DeWolf Hopper started to make 
a curtain speech after the first perform- 
ance of ‘‘Fiddle-dee-dee,” and hesitated 
for a word. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Warfield. 
“You did it all right this afternoon.” 

An audience which had howled with 
laughter all the evening broke out anew 
at this personal sally. Stage jokes of this 
kind, which refuse to take the play seri- 
ously and which include the whole audi- 
ence in the fun, certainly make for a kind 
of family intimacy in the playhouse; and 
if the players are comic and skillful, if the 
public is keen-witted, and if the play it- 
self has merits, a brand of entertainment 
results which is peculiarly palatable to 
us Americans. Of course, the trouble is 
that so few players can do this sort of 
jesting, can become thus intimate with an 
audience, without becoming obnoxious. 
Therefore, since the little, smoke-filled, 
much-beloved Weberfield Music Hall 
closed its doors we have had no company 
in New York, nor in America anywhere, 
to take the place of that institution which 
for so many years was the delight of us all. 


BUT this year George M. Cohan, one 
of the most prolific and popular of 
American playwrights, hit upon the idea 
of reviving the Weber and Fields type of 
entertainment, and casting about for a 
partner he chose Willie Collier (once a 
member of the Music Hall company) to 
share the burden of performance with him. 
He could not have made a wiser choice, 
because Collier, more than any one else 
now that Warheld has deserted this type 
of play, has the wit and the charm to gag 
his own acting, to jolly the rest of the 
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The greatest money-maker on the 
American stage—who has now hit 
upon the idea of reviving the old 
Weber and Fields type of entertainment 


company, to make jokes with the audi- 
ence about what he is doing, even while 
he is doing it. Cohan himself, a much 
better actor than Collier, has much less 
of this ability, but he has enough; and he 
has what is also so essential in preparing 
this type of entertainment, the wit and 
intelligence to write a play which is 
peppered with burlesque, which is bright, 

risk, and full of the slang and patter of 
the hour. 

“Hello, Broadway!” book and music 
by G. M. Cohan, produced at the Astor 

heater at Christmas time, was the re- 
sult of Mr. Cohan’s happy idea to give 
New York again the sort of musical play 
and burlesque which had not been seen 
there since Weber and Fields parted. Mr. 
Cohan and Mr. Collier took the places of 
the long, lean and the short, fat “ Dutch- 
men;” Broadway slang succeeded the 
broken “German” dialect; the burlesque 
of current plays ran all through the even- 
ing instead of being reserved to the end. 
But, nevertheless, “Hello, Broadway!’ 
is essentially a Weber and Fields show, a 
good deal less tuneful than the best of the 
old Music Hall pieces, lacking the pres- 
ence of so many clever entertainers— 
there is no Fay Templeton nor Dave 
Warfield nor Peter Dailey in the com- 
pany—and lacking, too, the traditions of 
the dear, dingy old theater at Twenty- 


ninth Street; but still compounded of the 
old elements of intelligent if broad bur- 
lesque, rapid-fire repartee, and above all 
that delightful intimacy between players 
and audience which makes every per- 
formance a family affair. 

We wonder if Mr. Cohan hasn’t found 
at last the niche where his peculiar talents 
fit the best, and if he will not make an 
annual production of this kind, strength- 
ening his company and, we hope, admit- 
ting some music a little better than his 
own. For instance, George Hassell, an 
actor now in Lew Fields’s company, would 
make an admirable successor to Peter 
Dailey. 


THE burlesque in “Hello, Broadway!” 
begins almost at once, and lasts to the 
end. Most of it is very funny, and not a 
little of it is really keen. Quite in the old 
Weberfeld style is the burlesque scene 
which mixes up “Innocent” and “The 
Phantom Rival,” with Willie Collier in a 
diaphanous “nightie” as Miss Innocent 
and George Cohan disguised as Leo 
Ditrichstein. They end by doing a dance 
together. 

In the Weberfield style, too, is the bur- 
lesque of the first act of “Outcast.” 
Cohan has been thrown over by Patsy 
Pygmalion, and has taken to seltzer and 
chocolate creams, his rooms being stacked 
with syphons and candy boxes. Collier 
tries to cheer him up, and playfully 
throws a syphon out of the window, 
hitting a girl on the head, who comes up 
and sings her woes. She has come to 
Broadway from a little town in the West, 
and now she is going home again—to get 
the rest of her family! But she turns out 
really to be in league with the police, and 
presently, after Collier has thrown her 
purse out of the window, she grabs Col- 
lier’s hatbox, in which he is carrying the 
plot of the play (stolen from Mr. Wu in 
China) and throws that out. 

This all happens in scene three. When 
scene six is reached we see the sidewalk 
in front of an apartment house, and a cop, 
“Kick In McClusky,” is standing there. 

“This is scene six,” he says, “and if 
you haven’t forgotten scene three, we 
shall now prove to you that what hap- 
pened there really did happen. This is 
the outside of the house, during the 
progress of the action inside. You may 
recall that somebody threw out a lady’s 
purse.” (Bing, falls the purse.) “I 
picked it up and was examining it—” 

“When I entered,” says Lawrence 

(Continued on page 84) 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WHITE, N. Y. 


Miss Patricia Collinge 


Who in “The Show Shop” plays the leading woman’s rôle opposite Douglas Fairbanks. Mr. 
Eaton says that this comedy of stage life by James Forbes is a real triumph of satirical humor 
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Miss Edna Aug 


A vaudeville star who in order to get back into “‘the legitimate” accepted a chance to play a small 
rôle in “The Show Shop.” She demonstrates what an actress of talent can do with a very few lines 
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Miss Louise Dresser 


Who after a year in “Potash and Perlmutter” has gone back to her first love— 


In “Hello, Broadway” she shows her ability in burlesque 


musical comedy. 
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Miss Rozsika Dolly 


Hitherto known as one of the dancing Dolly Twins, this young woman shows in 
“Hello, Broadway” for the first time that she can sing and act as well as dance 


HEMPFIELD 


By DAVID GRAYSON 


Chapter XII 
THE EXPLOSION 


HEN I was younger than 

I am now—not so very 

long ago, either—I thought 

I should like to make over 

some of my neighbors. I 
thought I could improve on the processes 
of the Creator, who was apparently 
wobbly in his moral standards and weak 
in his discipline, for he allowed several 
people I knew to flourish and be joyful 
who by good rights ought to be smacked 
on their refractory pates; but now, it 
seems to me, I love most of all to see my 
friends coming every day true to them- 
selves: Harriet illustrating herself, Hor- 
ace himself. As for the old Cap’n, I 
never wanted a hair of him changed. 
When men act in character, though they 
be beggars or burglars, and do not pose 
or imitate, we have a kind of fondness for 
them. 

As I look back on it now I would not 
even make over Ed Smith. I did not 
understand him as well then as I do now, 
but he was playing his part in the world 
as well as ever he knew how to play it. 

Sometimes I like to think of human 
beings as cells in the various parts of the 
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huge anatomy of society. In any such 
consideration Ed Smith would be a 
stomach cell, and a pretty good one. 
Whenever the rest of us were soaring too 
far aloft it was Ed’s function to come 
stealing in upon us like the honest odor 
of corned beef and cabbage. It was Ed’s 
function to see that we earned every 
week at least as much as we spent, a 
tremendous undertaking when you come 
to think of it. 

The fact is, whether we like it or not, 
we are all mixed up together in this 
world—poets and plumbers, critics and 
cooks—and the more clearly we recognize 
it, the firmer, sounder, truer, will be our 
grip upon the significance of human life. 
Why, many a time, when I’ve been sitting 
here reading in my study, living for the 
moment in the rarer atmosphere of the 
poets, the philosophers, the prophets, I 
have had to get up and go out and feed 
my pigs. I have always thought it, some- 
how, good for me. 


HEN Ed Smith arrived at the 

printing-office early on the following 
morning, the fat, round stove, with legs 
broadly planted in a box of sand, into 
which Fergus had poked the accumulated 
scraps and cuttings of the shop, had just 
broken into a jolly smile. Fergus stood 
by, his early morning temper scarcely 
less rumpled than his hair, with shoulders 


A Novel 


humped up, like a cold crow. He did 
not know that Ed Smith had returned 
to Hempfield, but his face, when he saw 
him, betrayed not the slightest sign of 
surprise. 

d was evidently laboring under a 
considerable pressure of excitement. 

“What’s all this tomfoolery about 
panting the truth in ‘The Star’?” he 

urst out. 

Fergus began to rumble. 

“Tired o’ printin’ lies, I s’pose,” he 
observed. 

Ed always wore his hat a little cocked 
back, and when he was excited he put 
both hands in his pockets and began 
thrusting out his chest until you were 
relieved to discover that he was held 
together by a chain which ran across him 
from the vest pocket that contained his 
watch to the pocket where he carried his 
comb and his toothbrush. 


EP HAD been working himself up into 
a fine passion. Only ten days away 
and everything gone to the bow-wows. 
The Poems of Hempfield! He held up 
the first page of our precious issue, 
slapped it smooth with his hand and 
glared at it fiercely. 

“The Poems of Hempfield!” he re- 
marked with concentrated irony. “What 
this broken-down newspaper has got to 
learn is that it isn’t in business for the 
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fun of it. Poetry! Truth! 
What we want is cash, hard, 
cold cash.” 

At this moment Ed began to 
glare at the paper still more 
hercely. 

““Where’s that reading notice 
about the electric light com- 
pany?” he demanded. 

By an imperceptible motion 
of a hostile shoulder Fergus 
indicated the hold-over stone. 
Ed rushed over and found the 
precious item, with leads askew 
and one corner pied down. He 
also found the notice of the 
candidacy of D. J. McCullum, 
Democrat, which the old Cap’n 
had so lightly ordered excluded 
from our issue of “The Star.” 


[E ANTHY herself had ap- 
peared at that moment I 
don’t know what might not have 
happened. Poor Ed! He had 
painfully, by hustle and bustle, 
pieced together a business which 
was about to yield a profit, and 
had scarcely turned his back 
when a lot of blunderers (and 
worse) had begun to mix every- 
thing up! There wasn’t enough 
business sense in the whole 
crowd of them— 

Ed had still another cause for 
irritation. He was miserably 
jealous, and for the first time 
in his life. The incident of 
the previous night, when Nort had burst 
in so unceremoniously upon Anthy, and 
at sight of him had fled so precipitately, 
was wholly beyond his comprehension. 
A tramp-printer, at next to nothing a 
week! What could he mean by calling 
on Anthy, the proprietor, in such a way, 
and bursting out with a suggestion about 
the paper, as though he owned it? 

Poor Ed! I shall never forget the pic- 
ture I have of him,—I learned about it 
long afterward,—standing rather stiffly 
at the doorway, awkwardly handling his 
hat, about to say good night, and yet not 
going. 

“Anthy,” he began, “I came back on 
purpose to—to make a proposition to you 
to-night—” 

He published his intention by the very 
sound of his voice, which trembled a 
little in spite of the confidence he had 
felt beforehand. 

I fancy I can see Anthy, too, as she 
stood facing him there at the foot of the 
stairs in the old hallway with the flower- 
filled urns on the wall paper. So much of 
the thing in her eyes as she looked at him, 
whimsically, it must have been, and yet 
kindly, Ed could never have understood. 
He could never have understood the 
other Anthy, the Anthy whose letters 
to Mr. Lincoln lie here in my desk. 


I AM not clear as to exactly what hap- 
ened next, and no more, I think, was 
Ed; but he went out and down the steps 
without having told Anthy what his 
“proposition” was, and firmly believing 
that she did not know how dangerously 
near he had come to committing himself. 
Women know how to do these things. 
Ed did not rush away as Nort had done, 
nor fall over the honeysuckle bush, nor 
lose his hat—or his head. Not Ed! But 


scarcely less rumpled than his hair. . . . 
face betrayed not the slightest sign of surprise 


Fergus stood by, his early morning temper 


as he walked back home a faint suspicion 
began to rankle in his soul that his course 
might not be as clear as he had supposed. 

The most irresistible man to women is 
the one who seems to know least that they 
are women at all. But Ed Smith was not 
of this sort. Ed’s practical thoughts were 
ever hanging about the idea of marriage. 
He fell more or less deeply in love with 
every pretty girl he met, made elaborately 
gallant speeches, brought her flowers, pop 
corn and chewing gum, tried to hold her 
hand, and began, warily, to consider her 
as a prospective Mrs. Smith, weighing 
her qualifications, quite sensibly, for that 
responsible position. Ed had been a 
good deal of a ‘“‘lady’s man” in his time: 
knew well his many qualifications, and 
often congratulated himself that he would 
never be “caught” until he was “good 
and ready.” 

While he was away he began to think of 
Anthy. She was somehow different from 
any girl he had ever known. He couldn’t 
quite understand why it was, but there 
was something about her, even though 
she might be a little “slow” and “quiet” 
for a man like him. And the more he 
thought of her the more excellent reasons 
occurred to him for yielding to his feelings. 
She was the owner of “The Star,” which 
was already beginning to show signs of 
vigorous life, and she was a “mighty 
smart girl” into the bargain. She would 
be an ornament to any man’s house. 


T WAS the vague glimmer of the new 
idea that any girl should not wish to 
become Mrs. Smith when she was given 
a fair opportunity that now occurred to 
him, painfully, for the first time in his life. 
The thought of Nort began to grow upon 
him, the thought, also, that some of his 
rights were being trodden upon! Had he 


His 


not come to “The Star” with 
the idea that Anthy— Could he 
not have made a lot more money 
by going with the “Dexter 
Enterprise?” 

It is astonishing how cunning- 
ly life prepares for its explosions, 
how adroitly it combines the 
niter, the charcoal, the sulphur 
of human nature. First it 
grinds the ingredients sepa- 
rately—as Ed Smith was being 
ground, as the spirit of Norton 
Carr was ground—and then it 
mixes them in a mill, say a 
pleasant country printing-office 
with a wren’s nest at the gable 
end, and there it subjects them 
to the enormous pressure of 
necessity, of passion, of ambi- 
tion. And when the mixture is 
made, though the fuse which life 
lays may be long, the explosion 
is sure to follow. A spark, say a 
stick of pied type, or a vagabond 
printer absurdly looking for the 
truth of things, or the look in a 
girl’s eyes, and, bang!—the 
world will never again be ex- 
actly what it was before. 


EVENTS moved swiftly with 
“The Star” of Hempfield 
that forenoon. You would not 
believe that so much could hap- 
pen in a drowsy one print- 
ing-office, on a drowsy Monday 
morning, in so short a time. I 
was there when Nort came in, all unsus- 
pecting. He came in quietly, not at all 
like himself: he was, in fact, low in his 
spirits. He glanced at Ed Smith and 
began, as usual, to take off his coat in the 
corner. Ed was sitting at his desk fiercely 
at work. 

“Carr,” said he, scarcely turning his 
head, “you needn’t take off your coat. 
Won’t need you any longer. Gotta econo- 
mize. Gotta cut down expenses. I’ll pay 
you what’s coming to you right now.” 

There was a moment of absolute silence 
in the office. Tom the cat was asleep by 
the stove. Fergus and I waited breath- 
lessly. I fully expected to see Nort ex- 
pode; I didn’t know in just what way, 

ut somehow, in Nort’s way, whatever 
that might be. But he merely stood there, 
coat half off, looking utterly mystified. 
Ed turned half way around. 

“Here’s your money,” he said. 

The thing in all its crude reality, was 
still incomprehensible to Nort. He didn’t 
know that such things were ever done in 
the world. 

“You mean—” he stammered. 

Ed was very angry. I excuse him some- 
what on that ground, and Nort was only 
a tramp-printer anyway! 

“ Yov’re fired,” he said doggedly, “and 
here’s your wages to date.” 


I WISH I could describe the effect on 
Nort. It was as though some light air 
blew across him. He had looked heavy 
and depressed when he came in: now his 
shoulders straightened, his chin lifted, and 
the old, reckless smile came into his face. 
He swept us all with a look of amused 
astonishment, and then, slipping back 
into his coat, said: 
“Well, good-by, Mr. Smith,” 


turned and went out of the office. 


and 
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Ed jumped from his chair. 

“ Here’s your cash,” he said. 

But Nort had gone out. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” observed Ed, 
quickly putting the money back in his 
pocket. 

I am slow, slow! I have always wished 
since then that I had been quick enough 
to do what Fergus did. It was not that 
I did not love Nort— 

When I looked around Fergus was gone. 
He had slipped out of the back door. He 
caught Nort at the gate and grasped his 
hand so hard that No said it hurt him 
for a week afterward. He tried to say 
something, but his face worked so that he 
couldn’t. Then he was suddenly ashamed 
of himself and came running back into 
the office, his hair flying wildly. Tom 
the cat at that moment rising from his 
favorite spot near the stove, Fergus 
ee at him vigorously—without hitting 

im. 

Ed now began to stride about the office, 
head a little lifted, a bold look in the eye. 
He saw neither Fergus nor me. He was 
in a grand mood. [ always imagined he 
must have felt at that moment some- 
thing like Fitz-James when he met 
Roderick Dhu: 


Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 


He did not have long to wait. We 
heard the old Captain on the steps, 
thumping his cane, clearing his throat. I 
shall never forget how he looked when he 
came in at the door, his tall soldierly fig- 
ure, the long, shabby black coat, the 
thick silvery hair under the broad- 
brimmed hat, the beaming eye of him. 
Ever since the publication of his editorial 
on William J. Bryan the Captain had 
been in great spirits. 

“Nort!” he called, as he set down his 
cane. 

No answer. 

“‘Where’s Nort?” he boomed. “Fer- 
gus, where’s Nort? I want to show him 
my editorial on Theodore Roosevelt.” 

Ominous silence. 

The old Cap’n looked up and about 
him. Fergus was busy at the cases. 

““Where’s Nort?” asked the old Cap- 
tain sharply, this time directing his ques- 
tion at Ed Smith. 

“Tve fired him,” said Ed. 
cut down expenses.” 

“You—fired—Nort?” 

The old Cap’n’s voice sounded as 
though it came from the bottom of a well. 

“Yes,” said Ed, crisply, “I hired him— 
and now I’ve fired him.” 

Ed had always been somewhat con- 
temptuous of the Captain. He not only 
regarded him as an old fogy, a vain old 
fogy, but as a dead weight upon “The 
Star.” Ed thought his editorials worse 
than nothing at all, and had resolved to 
get rid of the Captain at the first oppor- 
tunity. It was too bad, of course, but— 
business is business. 


HEN the Captain did not reply, Ed 
observed at large: 

“The trouble with this office is that you 
all seem to think we are printing a news- 
paper for our health.” 

‘Sold more extra copies of ‘The Star’ 
last week than ever before,” said Fergus. 

“Yes,” responded Ed bitterly, “and 


“Got to 


left out reading notices that would have 
brought in more than all your extras put 
together. That electric light announce- 
ment, and the notice of Dick McCullum’s 
candidacy—” 

At this the old Captain broke in with 
ominous deliberation. 

“T want to know,” said he, “if it is 
now the policy of this newspaper to sup- 
port Democrats, for money, and fool the 
people of Hempfield with paid news about 
greedy corporations?” 

“Its my policy,” responded Ed, “to 
tap shoes for anybody that’s got the 
price. I’m a practical man.” 

I never can hope to do justice by the 
scene which followed. The old Captain 
strode a step nearer and rested one hand 
on the corner of Ed Smith’s desk, a 
majestic figure of wrath. 

“Practical!” he exploded. “You area 
blackguard, sir! : You are a scoundrel, sir!” 

He paused, drawing deep breaths. 

“You're a traitor—you’re a DEMO- 
CRAT.” 

With all his assurance, Ed was com- 
pletely taken back. He actually looked 
frightened. The Captain’s tone now 
changed to one of irony. 

“I suppose,” he said, “you believe in 
flying machines.” 

Ed hesitated. 

“And in woman suffrage!”’ 


THE art of scorn has fallen sadly into 
disrepute in these later days. Scorn 
fares hardly in an age of doubt and 
democracy. I can rarely feel it myself; 


but as it came rolling out of the old 
Cap’n that morning, I’ll admit there was 
something grand about it. 

By this time Ed had begun to recover 
himself. 

“Well, we got to live, haven’t we?” he 
asked. 

It was very rare that the old Cap’n 
swore, for he was a sound Churchman, 
and when he did swear it was with a sort 
of reverence. 

“No, by God,” said the Captain, “we 
haven’t got to live, we haven’t got to live; 
but, by God, we’ve got to stand for the 
nation—and the Constitution—and the 
Republican Party.” 

He paused, threw back his beautiful old 
head and shook his mane just a little. 
(How he would have liked to see himself 
at that moment!) 

“The Weekly Star of Hempfield,” he 
said, “will remain an incorruptible ex- 
ponent of American institutions. The 
people may cease to believe in God and the 
Constitution, but ‘The Star’ will remain 
firm and stanch. We shed our blood upon 
the field of Antietam: we stand ready to 
shed it again—for the nation, the Grand 
Old Party, and the high protective tariff. 
Though beaten upon by stormy seas, we 
shall remain impregnable.” 

I cannot describe how impregnable the 
old Cap’n looked, standing there by Ed’s 
desk, one clenched fist raised aloft. He 
was at his best, and his best was bet- 
ter than you will often find in these 
days. 

But the old Captain could no more 


“Practical!” he exploded. 


guard, sir! 


“You are a black- 
You are a scoundrel, sir!’’ 
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understand Ed Smith than Ed could 
understand him. He would rather have 
laid his right hand upon living coals of 
fire than to have taken what he considered 
a “dirty dollar” for advertising. And yet 
in his day, no man in Westmoreland 
County was a keener political manipu- 
lator than he. He had traded his influ- 
ence quite simply and frankly for the 
public printing. Was it not the natural 
reward of the faithful party worker? Had 
he not stumped the state for Blaine? Had 
not congressmen come to his door with 
their hats in their hands offering him 
favors in exchange for his support? And 
he had traveled always on railroad passes, 
as was his due as an influential editor, and 
voted, when a member of the legislature, 
with sincere belief in the greatness of all 
captains of industry, for every railroad 
bill that came up. 

But the idea of taking crude money 
for reading notices favorable to the 
electric lighting contract in Hempfield, or 
of publishing for payment the cards of 
Democrats,—it was not in his lexicon. 
Times change, and the methods of men. 


WHEN the old Cap’n once got started 
on the freedom of the press he was 
hard to stop; but as he talked Ed’s 
courage began to return, for he could 
never take the old Captain quite seri- 
ously. At the first pause he broke in with 
a faint attempt of jocularity. 

“Who’s editing this paper, anyway, 
Captain?” 

he old Cap’n looked at him in aston- 
ishment. 

“Why, I am,” said he. “I’ve edited 
the Hempfield ‘Star’ for thirty years.” 

I think he really believed it. 

“And what is more,” he continued, 
“<The Star’ is about to part company 
with Ed Smith.” 

Ed bounced out of his chair. 

“What do you mean?” he cried—and 
there was a sure note of fear in his voice 
that was not lost upon the old Captain. 

“You're discharged, sir!” 

Ed caught his breath. 

“You can’t do it,” he cried, “you can’t 
do it: you don’t own the paper. I’ve got 
a contract—” 

The old Cap’n drew himself to his full 
height and pointed with one long arm at 
the door: 

“GO!” said he. 

It was grand. 

He then turned to Fergus. “Fergus, 
call up my niece on the telephone. I 
wish to speak to her.” 

He walked up the length of the room 
and back again, his hands clasped behind 
him under his coat tails. He did not once 
look at Ed. 

“Ts this Anthy?” he asked when Fergus 
handed him the telephone. “Anthy, I 
have just discharged Ed Smith. He will 
no longer cumber this office.” 

He paused. 

“ No, I said, I have just discharged him. 
He was only small potatoes anyway, and 
few in the hill.” 

He put down the telephone: Ed made 
as if to speak, but the old Cap’n waved 
him aside. 

“Fergus,” he said, “I have an edi- 
torial ready for this week’s ‘Star.’ Now 
let’s get down to business.” 

Having delivered himself, he was light, 
he was gay. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Anthy Takes Command 


ANTHY was always late in reaching the 
office, if she came at all, on Monday 
mornings. It was one of the days when 
old Mrs. Parker came to help her, and it 
was necessary that the week be properly 
started in the household of the Doanes. 

It is said of Goethe that he was prouder 
of his knowledge of the science of optics— 
which was mostly wrong—than he was of 
his poetry. Genius is often like that. It 
was so in the case of old Mrs. Parker, 
who considered herself incomparable as a 
cook (and once—this is town report— 
baked her spectacles in a custard pie), and 
held lightly her genius as a journalist. 
On any bright morning she could go out 
on her stoop, turn once or twice around, 
sniff the breezes, and tell you in volumi- 
nous language what her neighbors were 
going to have for dinner, with interesting 
digressions upon the character, social 
standing and economic condition of each 
of them. 

Though she often tried Anthy’s orderly 
soul, she was as much of a feature of the 
household on certain days every week as 
the whatnot in the corner of the parlor. 
She had been coming almost as long as 
Anthy could remember. For years she 
had amused, provoked and tyrannized 
over Anthy’s tather, troubled his diges- 
tion with pies, and given him innumer- 
able items for “The Star.” She was as 
good as any reporter. 

this particular autumn morning 
Mrs. Parker was unusually quiet, for her. 
She evidently had something on her mind. 
She had called up-stairs. only once: 

“Anthy, where did you put the cinna- 
mon?” 

Now, Anthy, as usual, upon this in- 
timation, for old Mrs. Parker never 
deigned to ask directly what she was to do, 
had come down-stairs and by an adroit 
verbal passage-at-arms in which both of 
them, I think, delighted, had diverted her 
intention of making pumpkin pies and 
centered her interest upon a less ambitious 
pudding. On this occasion Mrs. Parker 
did not even offer to tell the story sug- 
gested by the catch-word “cinnamon,” of 
how a certain Flora Peters—you know, 
the Peterses of Hawleyville, cousins of the 
Hewletts—had once used pepper for cin- 
namon in a pie. 


AY was fond of these mornings at 
home, especially just such crispy 
autumn mornings as this one. She loved 
to go about busily, a white cap over her 
bright hair, the windows up-stairs all 
wide open to the sunshine, the cool 
breezes blowing in. She loved to have 
the beds spread open, and the rugs up, 
and plenty to do! At such times, and 
often also in the spring when she was 
working in her garden, she would break 
into bits of song, just snatches here and 
there, or she would whistle. In these 
moments of unconscious activity one 
might catch fleeting glimpses of the 
hidden Anthy. I like somehow, more 
than almost anything else, to think of her 
as I saw her, a very few times, on occa- 
sions like these. 

One song, or part of a song, I once 
heard her sing in an unguarded moment, 
a bit of old ballad in a haunting minor key, 


springs at this moment so clear in my 
memory that I can hear the very ca- 
dences of her voice. I don’t know where 
the words came from, or what the song 
was, nor yet the music of it: 


It is not for a false lover 
That I go sad to see, 

But it is ‘for a weary life 
Beneath the greenwood tree. 


Bits of poetry were always coming to 
the surface with Anthy. I remember 
once, that very fall, as we were walking 
down the long lane homeward one Sun- 
day afternoon from my farm, how Anthy, 
who had been silent for some time, sud- 
denly made the whole world of that 
October day newly beautiful: 


The sweet, calm sunshine of October now 

Warms the low spot; upon its grassy mold 

The purple oak-lcaf falls; the birchen 
bough 

Drops its bright spoil like arrow heads of 
gold. 


I remember looking at her rapt face as 
she repeated the words, and seeing the 
sunlight catch in her hair. 


[NX SOME ways the Anthy, the real 
Anthy, of those days was only half 
awake. It is your unimaginative girl 
who sees in every dusty swain the possible 
hero of her heart; but she whose eyes are 
dazzled by the shining armor of a knight- 
o’- dreams comes reluctantly awake. It is 
so with some of the finest women: they 
step lightly through the years, with un- 
touched hearts. Tiere was a great deal 
of her father in Anthy, a great deal of the 
old New Englander, treasuring the best 
jealously inside. 

I think sometimes that women are far 
better natural executives and organizers 
than men. To keep a great household 
running smoothly, provisioned, cleaned, 
made sweet and cheerful always, and to do 
it incidentally as it were, with a hundred 
other activities filling her thoughts, is an 
accomplishment not sufficiently appre- 
ciated in this world. Anthy, like the true 
women of her race, had this capacity 
highly developed. She had a real genius 
for orderliness, which is the sanity, if not 
the religion, of everyday life. 

“I will say this for Anthy Doane,” old 
Mrs. Parker was accustomed to remark, 
“she is turrible particular.” 

How often have we been astonished 
to see gentlewomen (I like the good old 
word) torn from the harbor of sheltered 
lives and serenely navigating their ships 
on the stormiest seas, but without real 
cause for our astonishment, for they have 
merely appplied in a wider field that gen- 
ius for command and organization which 
they have long cultivated in their house- 
holds. We may yet come to look upon 
many of the functions of government as 
only a larger kind of housekeeping, and 
find we cannot afford to dispense longer 
with the executive genius of women in all 
those activities which deal with the com- 
forts of human kind. (It’s true, Harriet.) 


MB: PARKER, as I have said, having 
something on her mind, was in con- 
dition of unstable equilibrium. 

“When you was little, Anthy,” she 
began finally, “I used to tell you to put 
on your rubbers when you went out in the 

(Continued on page 80) 


“They couldn’t hold his spirit. 
Like an arrow shot from a bow, he’d come, Timothy would” 


He’d come straight to me. 


The Woman who Waited 


ARY GARTH will revive 
you,” the doctor said as he 
let me out. ‘Go down there 
and see how a brave woman 
can fight. You’re an old 
coward! That’s what you are!” 

“And you're an old ass!” I had re- 
sponded cheerfully, for my doctor and I 
were acknowledged enemies and unac- 
knowledged friends. 

It was two years ago, in the early 
spring, that my doctor, who is a dis- 
agreeable old man of few words, sent me 
down to the village of Chillingham out of 
pure cussedness, I believed, and to em- 
phasize his authority over me. I suppose 
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I was sick. I know I felt for the first 
time the futility of life, and the sure 
creeping on of a loveless old age. 

I won’t say I left Chillingham a re- 
formed character—the old aren’t much 
given to reform—but I left it with the 
sun’s brown in my withered old cheeks 
and a new vigor coursing through all my 
veins and with sure cheer in my heart, 
caught from the spirit of Mary Garth. 
And the world is an easier place to live 
in because of such women as Mary Garth. 

The doctor had told me a little of her 
story before I started out: 

When she was eighteen and her lover 
was twenty, he, after some hot words 


over a fishing net, so men thought, killed 
a fellow being. He was tried in the 
regular fashion and found guilty of mur- 
der, with an extenuating circumstance 
that saved his neck but that snuffed out 
his youth like a candle blown! He was 
stubbornly silent throughout the trial, 
in the way these fisher folk are silent— 
like trees that keep a knowledge—and he 
went to his life sentence as stoically as a 
soldier goes to his death. It was not 
known then why he had killed his man. 

“We quarreled,” he had said stolidly, 
and after that a firmly closed young 
mouth and steady unanswering gaze was 
all that the wise heads got. 
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“They say she has a tidy little sum 
laid by for their days together,” the 
doctor had said. 

“Will he ever get out?” 

“ Never!” said the doctor. “But she’s 
far happier waiting than ever she could 
have been, married to him all these years. 
A woman must have romance, even if she 
has to invent it!” 

“And why not if she were married?” I 
disputed. 

“Bosh!” said the doctor. ‘You're 
sicker than I thought. Get out!” 

My friend is a pessimist and unmarried, 
as you conceive, like myself. But he 
chose it, while I—did not. So he under- 
stands less, perhaps, than I who have 
loved. 


ARY GARTH’S lover had been in 

prison twenty-two years when 
went down to Chillingham and Mary 
Garth had seen her youth go by unac- 
knowledged and futile. Still, she had 
gone on about her work and about her 
neighbor’s work, steady as a man, big 
and serene and well-poised with the travel 
of the years. 

Then, at the end of these twenty-two 
endless years (for remember the man’s 
you was gone) a young governor of the 

rovince, with dreams in his heart and 
the courage that lifts youth high, visited 
this prison, was caught first by Timothy 
Redgard’s keen, strong face, then by his 
story, looked at his clean record, and 
finally sent for him. 

“How long have you been here, Timo- 
thy Redgard?” 

“Twenty-two years last November, 
Your Honor.” ` 

“What for?” 

“Murder, Your Honor.” 

“ Did you kill your man?” 

“I did, Your Honor.” 

“Why?” 

Silence. 

The young governor turned to the 
guard standing near the door. “You 
may go, Firth,” he said. “I want to talk 
to this—to Redgard. Pit call you when 
I need you.” 

Firth shifted his position sullenly. He 
had been a guard in this prison some 
thirty years and had grown old and pale 
in its dim usages. His faith in his fellow 
being was a dream of the past, and Firth 
had forgotten he had ever dreamed. 

“Beg pardon, Your Honor,” he said. 
“°Tain’t safe. Against the rules. None 
of these fellows are safe.” 

“You may go, Firth,” said the young 
governor. “‘As for the rules, you’re quite 
right to warn me. Ill take chances on 
breaking this one.” 

Firth went out. 

The governor turned to Redgard. 

“Why did you kill your man?” 

“He said a word about the woman I 
loved, Your Honor.” 

“Was it a true word he said?” 

“It was a lie!” 

The governor frowned. 

“I believe you,” he said briefly. No 
man could lie and look like this man, with 
salvation in his eyes. The governor him- 
self has told me this part of the tale. 

“Whatever became of the woman— 
you loved? Do you know?” 

“Tknow. . . . She’s waiting outside.” 

“What do you mean, outside?” 

“She’s out in the world, waiting.” 


Redgard pointed with a lean hand out of 
the window where his lost world lay. 

“I see,” said the young governor. He 
sat looking down at his desk, making 
straight vigorous lines with his pen on 
the paper before him. Suddenly he got 
up, overturning his chair. Firth burst 
into the room to find His Honor looking 
out of the window and Redgard replacing 
the overturned chair. The governor did 
not turn, so Firth went out again. 

“I suppose it was all done swiftly and 
without thought,” the young governor 
said over his shoulder. 

“I meant to kill him, Your Honor.” 

“ Did you think of the price you would 
have to pay?” 

“No time for that!” 

“For her, too, Redgard. She paid it 
too.” 

Silence again. 

“What defense did you make?” 

“None.” 

“None?” 

“I had killed him, that was all there 
Ne to it. He was a bad man, but law is 
aw. 

“How about the woman who loved 
you? Did you think of her?” 

“She was—in my thoughts.” Red- 
gard’s white face went whiter. 

“Sit down!” said the young governor 
sharply, and Redgard sat down in a 
heak? chair. 

“They take the strength out of a man, 
in here,” he said apologetically, and 
leaned his head on his two big hands. 


THE governor turned to the window 
again, looking down into the court 
below, where some men in the hideous 
garb of the prison, that served to empha- 
size their brutality, were marching with a 
deadening thud of feet. The young 
povemo turned abruptly from the win- 
ow. 

“It’s all wrong!” he said fiercely. “The 
whole thing is wrong! Hideous mutila- 
tion!” 

Redgard apparently did not hear him. 
His bowed head, shamefully shaven, lay 
heavily on his hands. 

“Look here, Redgard!” said the you 

overnor. “‘Stand up and look at me!’ 
There was a passion of earnestness not to 
be thwarted in his voice. Redgard seemed 
to catch his spirit, for he rose swiftly to 
his feet. They faced each other, and 
Redgard’s gaze was as clear as the younger 
man’s. There were suffering and starva- 
tion in his face, but the spirit within had 
been somehow untouched. On the con- 
trary, there was a gathered poise, got 
from somewhere. Perhaps from doing 
uncomplainingly and well the leaden 
duties of each day, each day so like the 
last, and so fatally sure to be like the 
next! Redgard was not a bad man in 
spite of his crime. All this the young 
governor felt as he looked at him. He 
could not connect this man, his grave 
dignity, with murder. The case puzzled 

im. 

“Did he try to defend himself? Was it 
a fair fight?” 

“Tt was that, Your Honor.” 


“There was talk of a knife, wasn’t 


there?” 

“He had a knife.” 

“Was it self-defense then?” 

“No. I said, ‘I shall kill you,’ and I 
gave him time. That was all. I had my 


strength in those days, though I can only 
remember it now!” 

“It’s a terrible use to put your strength 
to, Redgard. It’s a terrible thing to kill 
a man.” 

Gee is that. I am paying for it, life for 
ife. 

He stood there, a lean man over forty, 
aunt, with stooping shoulders, as if a 
urden were bound on them. The young 

governor spoke—slowly, as if to him- 
self: 

“It’s all the same in different degrees, 
evil and good. Who is right and who is 
wrong is a matter of circumstance. . . . 
I don’t say I could manage it, but if I 
could— What could you do with the 
life that is left if you were free?” 

For an uncounted time the two men 
looked at each other, and the room was 
still except for the terrible monotony of 
tramping feet in the court below. Then 
Timothy Redgard squared his shoulders 
and a thin show of blood came into his 
face, crept up the unhealthily white 
throat and out into the man’s ears. 

“I could go to her,” he said. 

The young governor took a step nearer 
and put his hands on Redgard’s shoulders, 
almost shaking him. 

“Timothy Redgard,” he said, “you’re 
my man. You belong to me! You are 
the man I’ve been setting free all my life! 
I’ve always said Id open these prison 
doors out into the world again to some 
man who had lived worthily within them. 
You’ve done that. I believe this is what 
a prison’s for—to make a man over. 
Only, as they are now, they won’t do 
that. But its coming. Now, I’m going 
to set you free if I have to fight all the 
world to do it! Not so much for yourself 
as to let one of my ideals live and have 
its way. Don’t fail me if I get you out! 
Remember, you and I are friends. I 
count on you as you counton me. You’re 
not the man to fail a friend.” 


"TIMOTHY REDGARD looked out of 
the window dully. There seemed 
scarcely to be real vision in his eyes, so 
far they gazed into the future that had 
seemed dead to him and that suddenly 
showed him everlasting life. Two tears 
ran over, following.the deep furrows in 
his face, and two more came after them. 
He caught his breath like a child sobbing 
and made no attempt either to hide his 
grief or to control it. As a matter of 
fact, he seemed unaware of it. 

The young governor watched him help- 
lessly, with the helplessness of one man 
for another in times of grief, dumbly in 
need of a woman. 

“I wish Margy were here,” he said 
under his breath. Margy was his wife. 
I daresay he felt a certain thrill at know- 
ing that Margy was needed. Then he 
leaned over and touched his man on the 
shoulder. 

“I need your help, Redgard,”’ he cried. 
“There are things for us to talk over. 
Beep yous head clear. Where does she 
ive? 

“Chillingham, by the sea.” 

The younger man wrote it down. 

“What’s her name?” 

“Mary Garth.” 

“Til find her.” 

Redgard spoke quietly enough now. 

“Don’t tell her that there’s a chance 
for me until you are sure—you know how 


i! 
{ 


“No. I said, ‘I shall kill you,’ and I gave him time. 
That was all. I had my strength in those days” 
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women are. Just tell her you saw me, 
and that I was—well,” he added lamely. 

The young governor gathered up his 
things. 

“You're coming out,” he said. ‘I tell 
you, you’re coming out!” 

Well, and he did come out. 


I WAS there when the governor came to 
see Mary Garth a week later, and I 
thank God for it. It freshens up the 
heart to see a man like that, young and 
with the hope of all the world in his 
brain. I nearly cracked the knuckles of 
his hand shaking it when we parted. [am 
a strong old man and I was deeply moved. 

We were sitting within doors the night 
he came. Mary Garth had taken me 
into her clean little cottage by the salt 
marshes, and I had sat aimlessly by her 
fireside or out in the sun on her doorstep, 
gathering the strength that old age knows 
when once the vigor of youth is gone. Ah, 
the uncounted strength of youth, with its 
wild leap and flare! We were sitting 
within, as I say, when his knock came, a 
bold knock, I thought, as of a man whose 
right it was to enter. I almost resented 
it, for it doesn’t take man, even an old 
man, very long to appropriate a fireside. 

“Come in,” said Mary Garth, hardly 
raising her eyes from an incredibly small 
jacket that she was knitting for some 
other woman’s baby. 

And the young governor came in, as 
boldly as he had knocked. We had no 
knowledge then of who he was. Whoever 
he was, it was evident he was a man of 
few preliminaries, for he said at once: 

“You’re Mary Garth.” 

I said to myself, “Yes, and who the 
dickens are you, my young master?” 

Mary Garth, putting a chair to the 
fire, for the day was raw and someone’s 
comfort was ever in her mind, said: 


“Sit down. Yes, I’m Mary Garth.” 

“TV’m—well, I’m a friend of Timothy 
Redgard’s—” 

“God love you!” said Mary Garth 
quickly. 


I rose to leave them. But Mary Garth 
would not have me. “It’s bitter outside 
with the raw salt air,” she said, “and 
here’s the fire all warm for you. What- 
ever you have to say to me,” —she turned 
to the young governor,—‘‘can be said 
straight out before him.” 

The governor nodded, and I sat down. 

Of course the natural thing for us was 
to introduce ourselves to each other, for 
Mary Garth was too simple for that. 
But I had a strange sense of realities that 
held my stupid convention in abeyance. 
What did it matter who I was, or who he 
was? 

Mary Garth and I had often talked 
about her lover’s freedom and I connected 
this vigorous young man, somehow, with 
it. I don’t know why, for I am not at 
all astute and I’ve never lived near 
enough to a woman to catch any of the 
intuition which men acquire from their 
women-folk. 

Mary set about making the tea, and I 
watched the young man behind the curling 
smoke of my old pipe. He kept his eyes 
on the fire, or rather they traveled from 
the fire to Mary Garth and back again to 
the fire. 

“You'll be hungry with the salt air,” 
said Mary Garth. 

I blew rings of smoke into the air and 


‘the sick ones there. 
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marveled at the subtlety of even a simple 
woman. I knew that her lover’s name 
was singing in her brain, yet she made no 
show of eagerness. In the habit of her 
lifetime, she waited for whatever brought 
this man to her door. She was not im- 
patient even, but quietly observant of the 
moment’s need, which was hot tea for a 
cold young man and, God love him, a 
friend of Timothy’s! 

We drank our tea in silence. 

A woman with a purpose in her heart 
is always beautiful. 


I REMEMBER once I had said to Mary 
Garth—for we grew very intimate over 
her fire, and though it was common 
knowledge that she did not talk very 
much about her life she spoke freely to 
me— I remember I said once: 

“Suppose he should die in there?” 

And Mary Garth had answered: 

“He will not die.” 

“Ah, but people do die!” I said, out of 
my own bitterness. 

Mary Garth understood. 

“Well,” she said, so quietly that it was 
like a touch on my head, “they couldn’t 
hold his spirit. He’d come straight to 
me. Like an arrow shot from a bow, he’d 
come, Timothy would.” 

“You believe that then?” 

“I believe that.” 

“Lucky woman,” I said shortly, and 
beat the ashes out of my pipe. 

I was remembering this in my silence. 
I wondered if her lover had died. 

Mary Garth took the tea things into 
the kitchen, then came back and sat 
down near the fire. 

The young man looked at her keenly. 

“I have seen him lately,” he said. 

Mary Garth caught her breath sud- 
denly. 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes! Yes!” 

“He was quite well.” 

“But pale,” said Mary Garth. 

“Yes, I’m afraid he was—pale.” 

“He doesn’t get quite enough sun on 
him. I think of it always when I feel 
the sun warm on me. He was a great 
man for the sun on him.” 

“Yes,” said the young man. 

We fell silent. 

Mary Garth then, out of sheer kindli- 
ness and because it is a woman’s finer 
instinct to save an awkward situation, 
spoke cheeringly. 

“Well,” she said, “‘there’s one court 
where they do get the sun. They keep 
They let him go 
there once when he was sick. But men 
need a lot of sun. We all do.” 

“That’s it!” said the young governor 
fiercely. He did not say what he meant, 
but we somehow knew. 

“They should not take God’s living 
creatures out of the sunlight,” Mary 
Garth spoke quietly, looking into the 
fire. “No matter what—” She stopped 
and caught her breath again. 

The young governor sat up suddenly. 

“I’m Governor Kemp,” he said, “Roger 
Kemp. I want to do my share toward 
changing things. I’ve always wanted to. 
Many men are alive to it now, and it’s 
coming. But first of all, I want to set 
your—I want to set Timothy Redgard 
free. If I can,” he added modestly. 
“And I will!” he said hotly. 

I loved him with an old man’s love of 
his youth, for his impulsive and contra- 


dictory words. He was a man! Humble- 
minded and true-hearted! I believed in 
im. 

But even I, who thought I knew her, 
was not prepared for Mary Garth’s quiet 
acceptance of these words. She got up 
rather swiftly, it is true, and closed a 
door into an inner room, then stood 
against it, leaning heavily, her hand on 
the knob. But she did not speak. 

“You’l] do it, young man,” I said, 
shaking the tears out of my throat. And 
the young governor nodded. 

And still Mary Garth stood at the door, 
speaking no word to us. She kept her 
eyes on the young governor’s face, and 
there was a terrible hunger in her eyes so 
ae after a glance, I looked into the 

re. 

“He told me not to tell you this,” the 
young governor went on, “and I hadn’t 
meant to. You'll stand by me in it and 


help keep my courage up?” 
hen Mary Garth came over to the 
fire. Something to do made its habitual 


appeal. She stood near the young gover- 
nor and kept one hand behind her, leaning 
heavily on the table. 

“Sit down,” I said, but she did not 
hear me. 

“T’m pretty good at—courage.” She 
spoke slowly, like a tired mind thinking. 
‘ nse is there to do? What is your 
plan? 

“No plan. I shall pardon him, that’s 
all. They'll have to take my orders. 
There be a fight, but we win! That’s 
all. 

I spoke at last. 

“Im a practical old man,” I said 
roughly, “and I want to know what he 
will do when he comes out. He’ll want a 
chance to work his head off.” 

“Yes,” said the governor. “You’re 
quite right. He will. I’ve a scheme—”’ 


s [ET me in on that scheme,” I inter- 

rupted with vigor (I think I almost 
shouted), “I’ve a small fortune waiting 
on that scheme!” 

The young governor nodded again, and 
understood. 

“All right,” he said briskly. ‘Good! 
That makes two of us and—an army,”’ 
he added, smiling at Mary. Mary Garth 
answered his smile. 

“Come in here,” she said, and we fol- 
lowed her toward the inner room. 

And 


“This is his room, Timothy’s.” 
we went in. I had often wondered what 
room that was. Now I knew. 

And what a white, white place it was! 
White bed, white furnishings, and each 
thing in it I felt to be the passionate 
outpouring of this woman’s rich heart 
toward the man whose destiny was linked 
with her own, fulfilling it. 

There were some red roses on a table. 
I felt their significance and I knew that 
the younger man did, for he kept his 
eyes on them a long time, then said: 

“Everything waiting for him when he 
does come out.” And he touched the red 
roses with his fingers. 

Mary Garth looked from one to the 
other of us, not flinching, though she 
knew the thought in our men’s minds. 

“Everything!” she said, lifting her fine 
head. “Me and all the world. Every- 
thing!” 

“I know,” said the young governor. I 

(Continued on page 83) 


Samuel E. Busser 


Who left the ministry and 
found a great opportunity 
open to him. Through a 
system of finely equipped 
reading rooms he brings to 
200,000 men and women of 
the Santa Fé railroad splen- 
did chances for study and play 


A Preacher with a Huge Following 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


O YOU know Samuel E. Bus- 

ser? He teaches twenty-four 

hours a day, every day in the 

week, two hundred thousand 

men, women, and children. 

Mr. Busser is Superintendent of Reading 
Rooms of the Santa Fé Railroad, sixty- 
three years old, short, chunky, smooth- 
faced, gray-haired, as lively as a cricket, 
and with a note even cheerier. See him 
swing off the Pullman at a Santa Fé 
station and hear him cry: “Hello, boys!” 
and you take him for a college boy home 
for a vacation. He is a college boy, too. 
After graduating from Yale in ’74, he 
served a long, hard apprenticeship preach- 
ing in the new West. One day, about 


seventeen years ago, he went to his 
bishop and said, “I am going to quit. I 
have just found the biggest pulpit in 
America; I am going to R i to two 
hundred thousand men and women on 
the Santa Fé Railroad.” 

For, after many years in the ministry, 
Busser had found himself hampered. He 
could not get close enough to the people. 
He had noticed in his church work how 
far he was removed from the grimy- 
handed engineers and brakemen of the 
Santa Fé, which passed through his town; 
how the wives and children of the em- 
ployees were without any form of en- 
tertainment, and how their fathers, 
brothers, and husbands drifted toward 


the saloon and other low places when 
they got through with their work, simply 
because there was nothing else for them 
to do. 

Then came little Busser, the idealist, 
with his plan. It was this: Human 
nature wants to play; and it is only a 
question whether the play shall be u 
lifting or degrading. ta the Santa Ee 
establish in these growing Western towns, 
nay, even on the desert of Arizona and 
New Mexico, centers where the boys can 
come and have a wash-up without going 
into a saloon; where those who are away 
from home can get a good bed with clean 
sheets for twenty-five cents, and a bath 
with clean towels for a dime; where they 
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can sit down and read technical and 
literary journals, and magazines of gen- 
eral interest; where they can find the Bese 
literature of the world—poetry, science, 
drama, novels. 

And the “ Big Business” man, Ripley, 
president of the Santa Fé, with a big 
imagination caught at once the dreamer’s 
vision, and enlarged it and made it a 
va In a letter appointing Busser, 
Mr. Ripley writes: 


The officers of this company expect, and 
purpose, to deal justly and fairly with its em- 
ployees, and they believe the latter want, also, 
to be just and fair. We want them to see what 
is right as between themselves and the com- 
pany, to the end that we may all pull together; 
and the more they read and study, the better 
it will be for us and for them. We make no 
pretense to unsclfishness—we aim only to 
practice enlightened selfishness; we want better 
men, and we are willing to spend money to 
make them better, because they will do their 
work more intelligently, and more conscien- 
tiously, besides being much happier themselves. 


Busser’s work began in 1898. To-day 
there are about thirty reading-rooms, 
costing nearly a million dollars, used, it 


is estimated, by seven thousand employees 
daily. Roughly speaking, there is one 
reading-room in every two hundred miles, 
from Chicago to Galveston, Los Angeles, 
and on to San Francisco. Several of the 
rooms have bowling alleys, nearly all have 
billiard and pool tables (and not infre- 
quently you will see women playing a 
game of pool with the “boys”); one, 
in the scorching desert, has a splendid 
swimming pool, worthy of a metropolitan 
athletic club. Above all, the reading- 
rooms contain hundreds and, in some 
cases, thousands of volumes of all kinds 
of literature—encyclopedias, reference 
books, and the like; and whenever three 
or four employees ask for a certain maga- 
zine it is provided for them, regardless of 
what it costs. And the books are used, 
too. 

Six or eight years ago Busser had 
another inspiration. He knew there were 
hundreds of lecturers, readers, and mu- 
sical artists traveling from coast to coast. 
He interested them in the scheme, and 
they caught some of his enthusiasm. 
They dropped off at Busser’s reading- 
rooms, and read or played or sang or 
lectured for the boys and their wives and 


children. The entertainments are open 
to everybody, employees and citizens, 
who mix freely together. The superin- 
tendent of schools, the preachers, and the 
teachers sit with the firemen and con- 
ductors and brakemen and engineers— 
right from their engines in overalls and 
jumper. Babes sleep in their mothers’ 
arms, or sometimes howl in the most 
pathetic places. But it all goes. 

Last season there were two hundred and 
seventy-two entertainments, on an aver- 
age of ten to each reading-room, with a 
total attendance of one hundred and 
sixty-two thousand. Isn’t this great 
teaching? 

When the story of this movement takes 
its final place in sociological history the 
entire credit of its inception and execu- 
tion must be given to Busser. It is his 
vision, his big heart, his spirit that make 
the reading-rooms. “I am still a preacher, 
even if I am not in the pulpit,” he is fond 
of saying, “Only I don’t preach: I give 
the Bove a glad hand, a clean bed, an 
inspiring entertainment, and pleasant sur- 
roundings for themselves and family, and 
if that isn’t Christianity I don’t know 
what is.” S. H. CLARK 


Wild Animals Trust this Man 


OULD you operate upon a Ben- 

gal tiger? Do you know how to 

cure a three-ton hippopotamus 
of indigestion? How would you feed an 
eight-hundred-dollar snake five times as 
long as you are when he refuses to eat? 
Could you give the proper care to about 
six hundred and forty-seven babies every 
year, babies ranging from tiny lemurs, 
monkeys and civets to lion whelps, bear 
cubs and infant giraffes? 

Certainly not! Why? Because you 
haven’t been doing such things. But Sol 
A. Stephan has—and he has been won- 
derfully successful. 

For thirty-five years Sol Stephan has 
presided over the Cincinnati Zodlogical 
Garden, and has been, therefore, foster 
father to every sort of wild animal which 
has ever been seen in a zoo on this con- 
tinent. He discerns, as by instinct, when 
an animal is ailing; he reads its wants by a 
hundred obscure signs which he couldn’t 
describe; he knows how to construct 
buildings to house every strange arrival 
at the Zoo, what and when to feed it, 
the special care it needs, in what tempera- 
tures and atmospheres it will thrive, 
which companions it will enjoy and which 
resent. 

He keeps short-tailed monkeys (tropical 
animals, mind you) outdoors all winter, 
because he has been daring enough to 
find out that they will do better in the 
snow than in a closed building; but he 
takes long-tailed monkeys indoors in cold 
weather, because he realizes that the cir- 
culation in those slim tails is so poor as to 
render them very susceptible to frostbite. 
He keeps carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals separate, because he has learned 
that the natural odors of one class are 
unpleasant to the other. These and a 
thousand and one other things he does, 
and he seems never to make a mistake. 


He insists that all this wisdom is just 
common sense, but it really is a most un- 
common sense. 

Imagine yourself confronted with an 
elephant which has torn almost the entire 
sole from its foot in a railway accident. 
What would you do? Shoot it, of course, 
and destroy a twenty-five-hundred-dollar 
property. Sol made a leather boot to 
fit the foot, cleaned and replaced the in- 
jured sole, persuaded the elephant to per- 
mit the use of the huge shoe, and cured 
the pachyderm completely. 

Stand beside the cage of a fierce and 
monstrous lion suffering with an ingrow- 
ing claw, an abscess or a decayed tooth. 
Could you suggest a safe and effective 
method of operating? Sol builds a 
false back for the cage, ten men pull it 
forward with ropes, it constricts the lion 
until he cannot stir, and the trick is ac- 
complished. 

Could you extend the life of the last 
passenger pigeon in the world from a 
normal period of about eight years to an 
actual life of twenty-nine years and seven 
months? Sol Stephan did it; and he is 
now caring for a pair of European storks 
which have been his charges for over 
nineteen years, and for three Carolina 
parrakeets, the last survivors of their 
race in the world, each of which is over 
thirty years of age, and one of which is 
completely bald, so long has she lived 
beyond her allotted span of summers. 

Colonel Stephan raises every year 
several young lions, tigers, leopards, 
buffalo, camels, llamas, kangaroos, and 
hundreds of the young of smaller beasts, 
birds and reptiles; but the proudest mo- 
ments of his life are when he gazes at the 
flower of the Cincinnati Zoo, the mar- 
velously perfect young giraffe Daisy, 
which he raised from birth. You can 
count on the fingers of one hand all the 


giraffe infants which the zoos of this 
continent have ever seen, and none but 
Daisy has lived more than a fortnight 
after birth. Daisy is now four years old 
and the admiration of every wild animal 
lover. 

Whence all this success? Colonel 
Stephan would like to tell you if he could, 
but he can’t. If it could be put into 
words, it would run something like this: 
“Give the animal the nearest approach 
possible to natural conditions; feed it as 
you would your own child; keep its cage 
clean.” That is all there is to it, accord- 
ing to Sol; but it is the natural insight of 
this animal wizard into the fundamental 
facts of an animal’s life history which 
spells his success. 

And with it all the colonel is a plain, 
modest man with a genuine love for his 
charges, and a twinkle in his eye which 
glows often enough to smooth the rough 
places, but not so often as to impair the 
rigid discipline that obtains throughout 
the whole garden, on which depend the 
very lives of his eighteen hundred strange 
boarders. That discipline is maintained 
in spite of an innate good nature. And if 
one wants tales of adventure which sound 
more wonderful than those of story books 
just let him drop into the office of the 
Cincinnati Zoo about four o’clock on a 
snowy winter evening when the details of 
the day are dispensed with; he will hear 
from the colonel’s lips graphic yarns of 
forty odd years with wild animals, and the 
listener will soon be able to discern, be- 
tween the puffs of reminiscent cigar smoke, 
the characteristics which, after all, spell 
preéminence for Sol Stephan,—namely, 
a keen analytical observation, untiring 
energy, and absolute fearlessness, mixed 
with a generous supply of the milk of 
human kindness. 

All of which goes to show why letters 
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Who knows how to perform a surgical operation on a tiger, cure a hippopotamus, 
and take care of all kinds of wild animals. At the Cincinnati Zodlogical Garden 
he is doing a splendid work that requires the rarest sort of wisdom and ability 


daily arrive from the uttermost parts of 
the globe seeking information and advice 
about wild animals; why Lill, the ele- 
phane, _trumpets a greeting when she 
ears his most distant footfall; why Zee- 
koe, the huge hippo, bellows a protest if 
his master Passes without speaking to 
him; why a spur-winged goose or a 
Stanley crane from Africa follows him 
about like a spaniel; why Brutus, the 


largest lion this country ever saw, suf- 
fered him, and him only, to rub that ma- 
jestic head; and why Hatnee, a world- 
famous elephant, would do his every 
bidding, seeming to understand even his 
spoken instructions during a difficult per- 
formance. 

Perhaps the fundamental secret of his 
ability was exposed at the death of this 
Hatnee, best beloved of his many thou- 


sands of charges. One day she suddenl 
threw up her trunk, trumpeted—and fell 
dead of heart failure. When told of her 
passing, Sol Stephan, strong man that he 
was, felt his eyes fill with tears. You see 
he loves his charges, and, therefore, loves 
his work. That means preéminence for 
any man. That’s why he is one of the 
wild animal wizards of America and, in- 
deed, of the world. W. P. WHITLOCK 
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A Boy with a Wonderful Memory 


ANY things “come 
to light” that were 

3 never in the dark. 
America had always been 
in the broad sun before 
Columbus sailed. A prodigy 
has just been ‘“‘discovered ” 
in Denver. He has been 
the same world-gazetteer 
for many years, and chiefly 
in Denver, too; but— 

Cleo Chester Smith is not 
foreign stock, just plain 
Idaho and Arkansas bred, 
yet-in spite of that homely 
and fateful fact he is a piece 
of human nature now caus- 
ing much remark. He 
doesn’t feel remarkable, nor 
does he look it, except that 
he appears half a dozen 

ears younger than his 
irth record, made twenty- 
ae Feats ago, declares him. 
he difference between 
him and other people is that 
he remembers things. He 
not merely reads books, but, 
if they are full of facts and 
dates, he keeps these all 
with him after he puts the 
books up. The driest pages 
of statistics are to him juicy 
with interest. The United 
States Census Reports are 
more exciting than Cooper’s 
novels. And he stands the 
severest tests. As anthro- 
pologist and psychologist, 
the writer has examined him 
with some care. To illus- 
trate a lecture on Memory 
before the Colorado New 
Psychology Society, I lately 
brought him before one 
hundred and fifty well-informed people in 
the Denver Public Library. He was sub- 
jected to a rapid fire of questions from the 
audience for three-quarters of an hour. 
These interrogations asked for the popu- 
lation (down to smallest detail) of any 
state, county or city in the United States, 
of any country or city in the world, the 
area of any country, the length of any 
river, the height of any mountain, the 
date of any state’s admission to the Union, 
the dates of any President’s term of 
office, the present governor of any state, 
the foreign, native and race population 
of any state or city in the nation, the 
number and kinds of manufactures in any 
city anywhere, and anything and every- 
thing of current geographical or historical 
interest. 

He astounded and captivated the audi- 
ence by instantaneous replies to such 

uestions as: “‘How many negroes in 

incinnati?” ‘How many Japanese in 
Spokane?” “How many Chinese in the 
United States?” “How many in Seattle?” 
“Who is the governor of New Hamp- 
shire?” ‘‘Where is Helsingfors and what 

opulation?” “ Exact population of Glens 
F alls, New York?” etc. 

Only once, amid several hundred hap- 


Cleo Chester Smith 


Who has accomplished astonishing feats of 
memory. While working at ordinary occu- 
pations he has acquired a mine of statis- 


tics of all kinds. In these pages some of 
his remarkable achievements are recorded 


hazard posers, did he fail to respond in- 
stantly, and that was to the all-important 
uestion: ‘‘Who is governor of North 

arolina?” (1!) 

And now who is this young Atlas? 
Merely the eldest of three boys in a plain 
Western American family. The father, 
Chester R. Smith, was born at Bing- 
hamton, New York, sixty-nine years ago, 
brought up under Baptist influence, later 
became deacon in the church, served a 
period in the Civil War (Company F of 
29th Ohio), came back with greatly im- 

aired health, lived a farm life in several 
Western states, and is now cared for in 
the Wyoming Old Soldiers’ Home. 

The mother was Myra A. Hunter, born 
in Buchanan, Berrien County, Michigan, 
and she is a dozen years younger than her 
husband. Village and country influences 
made her environment during earlier 

ears. Methodist at first, Spiritualism, 
New Thought and Christian Science have 
had their turn in molding her life. As a 
young woman an unusual desire to travel 
and write possessed her, and later her 
thoughts have turned to various reforms. 
But aside from writing for small news- 
papers, her ambitions have been little 
gratified. In youth she was given to 


reveries and day dreams. 
She is a woman of tender 
sentiments and has brought 
up the two boys now living 
to aspire to hich ideals: (The 
brother ten years younger 
is showing quite :as re- 
markable a proclivity in 
another way—as original 
cartoonist.) 

Anthropological examina- 
tion of mother and son show 
no pronounced hereditary 
influence pointing toward 
Cleo’s marked propensity. 
He is simply a variation, 
made by some post-natal 
influence not yet traceable. 
His memory is a superlative 
instance of the spatial type. 
The tendency was uncon- 
sciously instigated in his 
early years by the mother 
or some sympathetic teach- 
er. When the time for 
studying geography arrived, 
he was ripe for response, and 
ever since, a map or a book 
about places, even a rail- 
road time-table, has been 
dear to him. He always 
read them through, and 
wore both the folders and 
his friends out in his zeal. 

His first precious treasure 
was a small atlas which 
came as a magazine pre- 
mium when he was about 
twelve or thirteen years old. 
He used to sit up nights 
glowing over its inspiring 
pages. Then he began to 
write to Washington for 
Agricultural and Census 
Reports. At fourteen the 
boy won a debate in the public school, 
and made his first fame by the astonishing 

ouring forth of facts upon his hearers. 

is schooling covered the usual eight 
grades and about two years at normal 
preparatory and business college, divided 
among several attempts. 

He has been earning his living and 
helping the family for over ten years. His 
best success was as canvasser for house- 
hold articles. In such capacity he has 
traversed portions of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Washington, Nebraska and Iowa. 

In 1912, under the advice of a moving 
picture operator in Denver, he began the 
systematic study of statistics, and under 
the stimulating assurance that this would 
bring him a good position he learned in 
two months the population of all counties 
in the United States-and of all towns 
having over two thousand inhabitants. 
From this he branched to rivers, moun- 
tains, manufactures, etc. This achieve- 
ment spread his fame and secured him 
engagements in traveling shows, but his 
value to the world is yet awaiting oppor- 
tunity. What a chance for Psychology or 
Pedagogy to learn what bounds a human 
mind can cover! DUREN J. H. WARD 
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The Convict’s Confidential Friend 


VERY time an Ohio jury says 
“Guilty” it means more work for 

A Father Kelly. Not that he is com- 
plaining at all, you understand. When 
a man is busy all day long hearing the 
complaints and troubles and sins of other 
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tiary where he is chaplain. 


people he doesn’t have time to utter any 
complaints of his own, even if he had the 
inclination. And Father Kelly doesn’t 
have the inclination. Nineteen years he 
has been at the same job—longer, prob- 
ably, than any other man ever held a 


Father Kelly 


Who for nineteen years has been converting prisoners in the Ohio State Peniten- 


similar position—and there is not yet a 
single wrinkle in his broad, smiling, Irish 
face. i 

He’s the strangest priest you ever 
heard about, in some respects. He loves 
his work, and yet all the time he is trying 


In the confidential relation he enjoys he has known 


many famous criminals, and heard thousands of inside stories of crime and woe 
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to work himself out of a job. 
He wants his “boys” to go 
to church, but not to his 
church. He forms the 
strongest sort of attach- 
ment to his parishioners, 
but when they leave him he 
sends up a fervent prayer 
that they may never return 
again. For nineteen years 
he has been chaplain at the 
Ohio State Penitentiary in 
Columbus, and nobody 
knows, least of all he, how 
many thousand tales of 
crime and woe and misery 
have been poured into his 
ears. He is dean of the 
prison chaplains of the 
world in point of service, 
the veteran friend of publi- 
cans and sinners; a white- 
haired, big- bodied, big-smil- 
ing confessor of crooks. 
tes not the easiest thing 
in the world to call even the 
righteous to repentance, as 
any pastor of a big church 
will testify, but when it 
comes to calling sinners— 
the men who can sound the 
call loud enough so that it 
will be heard, and in lan- 
guage that will get across 
with the audience, are ten 
times more rare. So prison 
chaplains seldom last many 
years at the work. Their 
audiences are compelled to 
stay within arm’s reach, 
but they cannot reach them. 
They come and go in rapid 
succession; and only Father 
Kelly goes on forever. 
There does not seem to be 
any special secret in his suc- 
cess with sinners unless 
perhaps it be this: that he 
really and truly loves them. 
For years he had noticed 
how few educated men 
there were among his prison 
parishioners; indeed, he had 
diffculty in getting a man 
to handle the clerical work 
of his office. By far the 
larger percentage of his . 
“boys” had only the meagerest education, 
or no education at all. “If only we could 
educate them while they are here,” he said 
to himself, “they'd never again come 
back.” So he went to the Board of 
Managers with a proposal to have the 
legislature establish a school in the 
rison. But the Board of Managers was 
usy with many other things, and Father 
Kelly’s visionary idea was filed in the 


Fisk. 
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Mrs. Dismukes 


A laundress in Fisk University who, out of her small 
means, gave $1,000 toward a music building for 
Forty-nine other thousands are necessary 
if the building is to be realized, but Mrs. Dis- 
mukes has infinite faith that others will give them 


dusty archives. Each year he came up 
smiling with his proposal, and each 
year they smilingly tucked it away in a 
place where it would be perfectly safe— 
until finally his Irish blood was aroused. 

“PIL go to the legislature myself,” he 
said. And go to the legislature he did. 
At the last session that body enacted a 
law establishing a school in the peniten- 
tiary, and allowed the warden to give 


special credit to the prison- 
ers who made progress in 
their studies. Some of the 
legislators knew what the 
bill was about when they 
voted for it; and some knew 
only it was Father Kelly’s 
bill. That was enough. 

He is as tall as a church, 
as broad as the revised 
statutes, and as benevolent 
as a suspended sentence. 
His massive figure mounted 
on a bicycle is one of the 
two sights of Columbus— 
the other being Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden in his one- 
horse shay. He has seen 
some celebrated convicts in 
his nineteen years of serv- 
ice, such as Cassie Chad- 
wick, whom he converted, 
and Al Jennings. But his 
pride is not in any special 
one; he loves them all, they 
are his “boys,” and every 
mail brings him evidence 
that the years spent under 
his spiritual guidance were 
not spent in vain. 

The marvelous thing to 
me, as I sat and talked with 
him in his study, was that 
the awful sins of so many 
thousand sinners poured 
into his ear should have left 
his face so unmarred, so 
overflowing with benevo- 
lence and the joy of living. 
Surely he must show some 
evidences of this strain, I 
said to myself, some sign of 
the nervous tension so long 
sustained. And presently 
as we talked the nervous- 
ness crept out. He began 
drumming on the arm of 
his chair with his fingers; he 
fumbled with the buttons 
on his coat, and at length, 
in the very middle of a sen- 
tence, pulled out his watch. 

“Im a little nervous,” 
he said, a bit apologetically. 
“You see—” 

“Yes,” I said, 
z y work must tell—” 

“Work,” said he. “Is it work you 
said? It’s not the work, me bye. But 
do you notice what time it is—ten min- 
utes of three? Come on, we can’t waste a 
minute longer talkin’ about work. Colum- 
bus plays Louisville here to-day. We’re 
late for the practice already.” 

So Francis Louis Kelly, the elder 
brother of sinners, keeps forever young. 
BRUCE BARTON 


“such 


A Thousand Hard-Earned Dollars 


ISK UNIVERSITY, at Nashville, 
Tenn., had a romantic beginning. 
The story of the Jubilee Singers 
never loses its freshness. There have been 
striking incidents in the institution’s half 
century of life, and among these events 
there is, probably, none more interest- 


ing than this one, just in our own day. 

The story is of one woman and her great 
gift. Mrs. Dismukes has for twelve years 
had charge of the laundry in Fisk Univer- 
sity. Twelve women are constantly em- 
ployed there, and, in addition, a large 
amount of work is done by young women 


students in the institution. The respon- 
sibility of all this work rests on Mrs. 
Dismukes. 

She has never been a student in the 
institution except in music, which, in 
addition to her heavy work and large 
responsibilities, she has pursued fot sheer 
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love of it for several years. She was a 
widow with one daughter when she came 
from Alabama to work in the laundry of 
Fisk University in order to give her 
daughter the advantage of a college edu- 
cation at Fisk. She began work in this 
laundry when it was much disordered and 
unorganized. She has wrought system 
into the work so that it is a pleasure to 
visit so shipshape a place. The way Mrs. 
Dismukes manages her women is wonder- 
ful. She imbues them with her own 
enthusiasm for work well done, and the 
spirit of service; and if at any time they 
seem downhearted, she sets them to 
singing Jubilee songs, which never fails 
to raise their spirits. She began work 
there in a humble capacity, receiving the 
salary of eight dollars a month, and 
boarding herself. The institution gave 
her and her daughter the use of a little 
cottage which it owned. By the use of 
some modest savings they were able to 
get on for a time. As her efficiency re- 
__ vealed itself, she was promoted, and has, 

in recent years, received a better com- 
pensation for her work. 

After a time she married again happily. 
Her husband is a high-grade mechanic, a 
most worthy man in all respects. When 
he asked her to be his wife, she replied: 
“I cannot leave this laundry. My work 
and life are bound up here. I have plans 
which I am not willing to give up.” He 
reluctantly accepted her conditions. Lat- 


terly he has said if she were unable to 
carry out her plans, he would make them 
his obligation. 

So she has kept her place and work in 
the laundry and kept her little home dur- 
ing these years. She has both now. 

What were those plans? That is the 
romance: She has found in Fisk Univer- 
sity, its life and spirit, that which re- 
deemed her life from the memory of its 
tragedies and from its hopeless skepti- 
cism. Her story is almost too sacred to 
put into print. She felt and feels that 
all of life that is worth while she owes 
to Fisk University and what it has re- 
vealed to her of the spirit of high-minded 
and generous men and women. She has 
felt that all she could do was too little in 
return for what she has received. So this 
hard-working, faithful and efficient negro 
woman has kept her home, her husband 
maintaining it with a man’s self-respect. 
She meantime has done her full work and 
borne her full responsibility in her place in 
the institution. For the past four years 
she has turned back her monthly salary 
check into the institution, until just now 
she has completed her long-cherished plan 
to give one thousand dollars as the be- 
ginning of a fund for a music building on 
our campus. That money is in our hands, 
as sacred a gift as this institution ever 
received. Four years of this woman’s life 
and hard work have gone into the foun- 
dations of the building which is yet to be. 


This great gift must have its full re- 
demption. Surely other thousands, per- 
haps forty-nine of them, must be laid 
beside this one of hers, and the building 
rise as a memorial of her devotion. It 
might rightly bear her name, but one of 
the conditions of her gift is that it shall 
be called the “George L. White Con- 
servatory of Music.” Professor White 
was the Fisk teacher who organized, 
trained and led out the original Jubilee 
Singers. It was he who introduced to the 
world this unique music. The memorial 
will be altogether fittingly named for him. 
What this woman has done remains a 
perpetual testimony of faithful gratitude 
for what Fisk University is and does. 

GEORGE A. GATES 


It is three years since Dr. George A. Gates, 
of blessed memory, at that time president of 
Fisk University, wrote this account of Mrs. 
Dismukes and her gift; but death claimed him 
before he had used it in any way. 

On the day that the last twenty-five dollars 
was turned into the school treasury—complet- 
ing the thousand—Mrs. Dismukes declared 
that she wouldn’t exchange places with anyone, . 
that she was the happiest woman in the 
world. 

The music building has not yet materialized; 
but her faith is undaunted, and she frequently 
remarks to some teacher in the music depart- 
ment: “Of course that music building is com- 
ing! I know it. I feel it. Why, it’s bound to 
come! But | wish it might while I’m alive 
to see it.” M. E. C. 


Just Behind the Guns 


Experiences with the Russian Army in Battle 


By Captain Granville Fortescue 


RED flare shows out of the 
distant haze that covers the 
plain of Poland. Then over 
the snow rolls a faint “ Boom!” 
The note is the same as that 

sounded by the drummer of the Metro- 
politan orchestra when he is carefully 
testing his bass drum. Hardly has this 
deep reverberation ended, when from the 
heavens there comes the soul-sickening 
screech that marks the course of a shell. 
An earth-shaking explosion ends the 
flight of this cone of death. Then the air 
is filled with a hundred bits of biting iron 
that hum through space with such a song 
as might have been sung by a primordial 
bumblebee. 

Again and again this sequence of sound 
repeats itself. It continues from morning 
to the fall of night with hardly a pause. 
In their efforts to cross the Bzura River 
the Germans are sowing the fields of 
Poland with scrap iron. As long as there 
is light by which to sight their guns the 
Germans boom out this chorus of can- 
nonading. When night falls, rockets 
show the gun pointers the range. 

The Russians call the noise of the can- 


nons, music. If it be music, in this 
battle-opera the song of the shell is the 
fighting motif. From first to last it runs 
through all the noises of the conflict. It 
seems to shriek of smashing death. 


Load and Fire, Load and Fire,—All 
Day Long 


HE modern battle in winter is a heart- 

breaking game. I have been watching 
the gunners of one of the Russian bat- 
teries. They go through each motion of 
loading and firing with that mechanical 
stiffness which is the sure indication of 
muscles put to the last test. The gray 
nose of the gun sticks out over the em- 
placement, which makes a splash of brown 
on the white snow. One or two fir trees, 
mockeries of Christmas, are set up in the 
soft earth of the potato field and behind 
these the soldiers in their long mud-gray 
coats and heavy boots jam the brass-cased 
shrapnel in the barrel, close the grating 
breech and lock it with a clank. The 
pointer stoops over the sights. He 
straightens up and blows on his frost- 
nipped fingers. He steps back out of the 


circle of coming recoil as an officer gives 
two words of command. A tense moment 
follows, then the gun belches out its 
gaseous smoke and flame with an ear- 
stunning roar. The officer fixes his 
glasses on a distant point where a German 
battery has been located. While he 
watches for the result of the shot, his men 
go through for the hundredth time the 
motions of loading. 

As far as I can see to the north over the 
plain of Poland the same picture is re- 
peated. It reminds you of a roll of films 
from a cinematograph where the action 
has little variation. But there is varia- 
tion. Time and again miniature volcanic 
explosions spring out of the snow. A 
crash and a cloud of smoke tell where a 
German shell has landed. When the 
smoke clears there is a new black blot, 
like an ink stain, on the snow. The field 
behind the batteries is thick with these 
black spots. 

.It is about two hours’ ride in a motor 
from Warsaw to the gun positions de- 
fending the Bzura River. Except that 
the road is jammed with an endless pro- 
cession of transports, the trip could be 
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managed much more quickly. If you live 
in New York, think of two enormous 
armies, locked in a death struggle, about 
as far away as Hempstead. If you have 
the proper credentials you can live at the 
Bristol Hotel in the Polish capital, and 
make daily trips to the firing line. 

I made my first visit to the front in a 
four-seated taxi, which is the vehicle of 
the modern war correspondent. Out Je- 
rusalem Road we passed a Siberian regi- 
ment with a battered brass band leading. 
They wore long mud-colored coats, fuzzy 
gray hats and half boots, which sank 
almost to their tops in mud. 

Certainly the natives of this country 
know how to outfit for the winter; but I 
judge half the sheep on the steppes must 
have been skinned by this time to make 
lining for Russian army overcoats. The 
sock problem, which has troubled strate- 

ists from Napoleon to Von der Golst, has 
Pren simply solved by the Russian. He 
has two bands of canton flannel, warm and 
soft, which he ties around his feet. He 
shoves this into the boot, and so far there 
. have been few cases of frost bite. 

We had hardly passed the “faubourgs” 
of Warsaw before we met a dozen German 
soldiers coming in under a Cossack guard. 
Two officers marched defiantly in front 
and the soldiers followed, carrying heads 
erect, with “pickle-haube” pointed sky- 
wards. Soon after we had lost sight of 
these, a cart overflowing with damaged 
rifles came clanking through the mud. 
They were bound for the foundries to be 
remade and later reissued. Russia has 
many more soldiers than rifles. 


Unending Miles of Pony Carts 


I" IS not easy, when motoring through 
the artery that feeds an immense army, 
to paint the passing picture. I have seen 
so many supply carts pulled by brave- 
hearted Siberian ponies that the sight of a 
train stretching on end three miles leaves 
no visible brain impression. It is these 
ponies that are saving the Russian army 
to-day. Motor transport could never 
compete with the light Russian cart and 
horse power. When a motor goes out and 
back to the front now it takes a day of 
cleaning to make it fit to run again. But 
the double stream of Russian wagons, 
coming and going, never halts. Beyond 
my understanding was the patience of the 
drivers. The American mule-whacker 
spouts an almost continuous stream of 
oaths when he works, and if blasphemy 
were energy he would create the swiftest 
moving supply corps in the world. But 
the Russian driver hardly ever raises his 
voice. This is literally true. I have seen 
two carts, when the half-trained ponies 
had been frightened by our motor, up- 
ended in a ditch by the road side. The 
drivers got up smiling and with a simple 
“ Neechevo” (it does not matter), labored 
to get back in place. 

Beyond miles of transport we came 
suddenly upon the camp of the Astrakhan 
Cossacks. There are the most picturesque 
corps on the fighting line. They wear a 
long loose sheepskin-lined coat with the 
outside hide dyed a brilliant mustard 
yellow. Their hats are nearly as large 
and of the same shape as te British 
Grenadiers, but instead of bearskin the 
are covered with black shaggy sheep's 
wool. The flat, brown, almost round 


faces of the men marked them as the con- 
necting link between modern and ancient 
Mongol Russia. Mount one of these on a 
rough-coated Siberian pony, and you have 
as wild a rider as ever dashed over the 
steppe. 

oland is as flat as a plate and reminds 
one of the drab Illinois prairie. Before 
the snow fell it presented the most deso- 
late picture I have ever seen. The Kalish 
road with its border of winter-whipped 
trees passes an unending succession of 
potato and beet fields; but there is no one 
here to gather this crop, which rots in the 
ground. We passed a few villages, islands 
of plaster houses in a sea of mud. They 
are crowded with a conglomerate mass of 
soldiers. Long since have the civil popu- 
lation been evicted from their homes. 


Anti-Cholera Dose with Every Cup 
of Tea 


UCH a town was Blonie, our first stop. 
Here we had tea. It is the Russian 
custom to keep the kettle boiling all day 
and night, and many a wounded, wear 
soldier has found the cup that cheers a life 
saver. We were the guests of the surgeon 
of a depot which supplied two dressing 
stations on the firing line. With the tea 
he passed me a little vial. 

“Ten drops is the dose,” he said in a 
matter of fact tone. It was anti-cholera 
mixture. 

Crates of bandages and boxes of medi- 
cines were piled up about us just outside 
the circle of light thrown by the table 
lamp. In the next room were three 
wounded—a Russian, his head swathed 
in bandages with only his eyes peering 
through, and two Germans. The latter 
looked up alertly when they heard me 
talking English. 

Once more under way, five minutes out- 
side of Blonie we heard the booming of 
guns; the sound was that of breakers in a 
storm. Each minute it grew louder, and 
soon the sky in the west was lit by flashes 
that might have been summer lightning. 
Blonie is but fifteen miles from the Bzura, 
and we covered twelve of these before our 
motor turned south. Here a glorious 
panorama of night fighting opened before 
us. The moon shone behind gray clouds, 
shedding a soft radiance, just strong 
enough to shape the shadows. On the 
western horizon flash after flash of fire- 
light would spring out of the darkness. 
These were the distant German guns. 
Nearer to us the Russian batteries were 
firing, each piece cutting a red dash of 
flame into the blackness before its muzzle. 
Suddenly a blazing rocket shot up into 
the heavens and burst into a shower of 
silver stars. As they fell slowly the 
country beneath was lightened in high 
relief. Then in the very center of the 
picture against the sky, appeared a blood- 
red ball of fire. In a twinkling it died, 
only to be followed by three others. These 
were German shrapnel, bursting too high. 


Flashing Dots of Fire—Like Fireflies 


WHILE the eye was entranced with 
this sight the ear was jarred by the 
unending succession of irregular explo- 
sions. Sometimes three bass notes of the 
lowest octave would boom out almost 
together, and then would follow a series 
of single air-rocking detonations. All at 


once I catch a glimpse of another line of 
lights. They look like a row of pin points 
pricked into the black curtain of the 
night. They spark and darken like fire- 
flies, to an accompanying rat-tat-tat-tat- 
tat, like the sound the small boy enjoys 
when he scrapes a board along an iron 
grating fence. These lights mark the line 
of the infantry. A hand’s breadth be- 
yond, so it seems in the darkness, another 
line of sparks appears. These fly out from 
the enemy’s trenches. Suddenly a gash 
of red fire stabs the night from this same 
line and above the rattle of the musketry 
comes the sharp, regular echoes of a 
machine gun. 

With the tide of the fighting at its high- 
est it is impossible to distinguish the rifle 
fire of friend and foe. It all blends into 
one strident chorus. As I watch I see the 
enemy’s line of fire creeping nearer. The 
Russian infantry break into a blaze of 
sparks, and the racket of their rifles al- 
most drowns the barking of the cannons. 
Then, as if blown by a sudden breeze, the 
lights go out. But not for long. Where 
the muskets had blazed before is now a 
hell of exploding shells. This sudden 
change in the picture tells its own tale. 
For the moment the Russians have been 
forced out of their trenches. The flames 
of the machine guns go out, suddenly to 
light up again in the captured position. 
For some hours the Germans hold on, 
but all at once their firing stops as if 
smothered by a blanket. The sputtering 
mitrailleuses choke and stop. I have 
heard a great many tales of the Russian 
bayonet charges. “The bullet is a fool, 
the bayonet a trusty fellow” is their old 
saying. 

Down in the distant darkness it is steel 
against fire, and steel is winning. It is 
hard to picture in the mind the dramas 
enacted ın that black ravine. It is too 
far away for human sounds to carry. I 
am glad of that. 

Stuff with the cold I walk back to a 
dressing station. , 

“There'll be plenty of wounded to- 
night,” remarks my companion. His 
words are verified as we enter the clean 
white-walled operating room. Ona brown 
stretcher, its canvas stained with rusty 
smudges, lies a figure in drab. A doctor 
in a white oilcloth apron bends over this 
broken soldier. Two nurses also in white, 
their hair bound in spotless handkerchiefs, 
stand ready with bandages. The man had 
been struck by bits of a shell. There is a 
great gash in the inside of his upper leg and 
another across his arm. 

While he lay on the operating table the 
wounded began to arrive. The slightly 
hurt, which means men with a bullet hole 
through hand or arm or scalp, make their 
way back to the dressing station from the 
trenches alone. The badly wounded are 
carried back at night by the company’s 
stretcher bearers to a protected point 
about a quarter of a mile in the rear. 
From here they are gathered up in carts 
sent from the dressing station. It must 
be remembered that on a peace footing 
there is never any adequate preparation 
by an army for the proper evacuation of 
the wounded. So when actual conflict 
breaks out many details of this important 
work must be improvised. Here two- 
wheeled farm carts serve as ambulances. 
As they are built without springs the trip 
to the dressing station is one of terrible 


“No, you can’t harm ‘61’ Floor Var- 
nish by washing it. It does not mind 
water, hot or cold, and enjoys vigorous 
cleansing. You will notice too, that there 
are no heel prints or scars on the floor.” 


IKE a rare, transparent 
glaze, ‘61’? Floor 
Varnish reveals the 

ove of the wood — but 

etter still, it is tough and 
wear-resisting. It is heel- 
proof, mar-proof and water- 
proof. 


A floor finished with ‘61’? will 
not make a drudge of you or your 
servants. Just wipe when dirty 
or dusty, with a damp cloth or 
use a floor mop. And whenever 
you feel like it, do not be afraid 
to use plenty of soap and water. 


There are 


Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Products 


for every purpose 


And of them all, there is one 
with an indefinable charm, Vitra- 
lite, the Long-Life White Enamel. 
Notwithstanding its charm and 
dainty whiteness, it has staying 
power, durability and long life, 
whether it be used inside or out- 
side, on wood, metal or plaster. 
It will not mar, scratch, crack, 
peel nor turn yellow and may be 
washed repeatedly without harm. 

The quality of P. 3 L. Varnish Products 
has always been their strongest guarantee. 


Our established policy is full satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by 


painters, specified by architects, and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
61 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 
3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Send for Sample Panels and interesting 
book on Interior Decoration. Be sure 
to mention whether you are inter- 
ested in Vitralite or “6L? or both. 
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He Should Have Used SWP 


House Owner: I had this paint put on last year and 
look at it now! 


Painter: It doesn’t take long for the weather to show 
up poor paint. 


House Owner: How could I know it was poor paint? 
I’m no paint expert. 


Painter: It doesn’t take a paint expert to get reliable 
paint these days—just ordinary intelligence. For instance, 
you ought to know that there is a company of paint ex- 
perts that have been making house paint for nearly fifty 
years; making it from accurate formulas, mixing and grind- 
ing it with powerful machinery ; manufacturing every im- 
portant ingredient; putting in just what all these years of 
experience have taught them is best. That company is 
the Sherwin-Williams Company and the paint is known 
to us painters as SWP. 


perience of house painters, archi- 
tects, builders and house owners— 
the men and women who pay 
the bills. Insiston SWP. You can 
buy it at any Sherwin-Williams 
store. It comes in 48 colors— 
ready to apply. 


Sherwin-Williams House Paint 
plays no favorites in the matter of 
materials. It contains lead. It con- 
tains zinc. And it contains linseed 
oil. The combination is right. 
Experience has proved it—not 
only our experience but the ex- 


Send for free Color Plates giving practical suggestions 
for painting and decorating. If interested in a cot- 
tage or bungalow ask for special booklet, mailed free. 


ERWIN-WILLIA 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Showrooms — New York, 116 W. 32nd St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Building. 
San Francisco, 523 Market St. Sales Offices & Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, 0. 


suffering. The slightest mishandling as 
the men are lifted in or out brings from 
these battered humans cries of anguish. 
From the dressing station the wounded 
are taken by cart, motor ambulance, and 
train to Warsaw. 


‘Go Forward, Never Back” 


HE Russian common soldier is one of 

the most patient of creatures. He has 
all the qualities of a willing horse. He 
follows his officers blindly. Judged by 
American standards, he lacks initiative; 
but in the war of the trenches initiative 
plays little part. You can put a company 
of Russian soldiers into a trench and they 
will stay there until they are all killed, 
captured, or frozen. When it so happens 
that all their officers are disabled they 
have one simple rule—to charge. They 
have received orders that under no cir- 
cumstances must they go back, so they 
merely go forward. The cold, the endless 
hours of battle, the smashing shell fire, 
and the rain of ripping bullets are met 
with what seems to be their universal 
answer to all the hardships of war— 
“ Neechevo.” 

Ivan, the soldier, is distinctly human. 
Give him a box of cigarettes or an illus- 
trated paper and tears of gratitude will 
come into his eyes. If he should happen 
to meet you on a later occasion, he will 
have a Pinsan helmet or a sergeant- 
major’s sword, which he will offer you 
with a certain amount of diffidence. I 
don’t believe that they know much of 
what the war is all about, but they have a 
distinct dislike for the Germans. It is 
said that they never did understand why 
they were fighting the Japanese, who 
were a people practically unknown to 
them. But the ‘Germanskis,” they have 
been told, want to take a big slice of Holy 
Mother Russia. No sacrifice is too great 
to prevent this. Judging from the great 
masses of troops I have seen, and these 
include regiments from the Emperor’s 
Guard Division and the Siberian Fusileers, 
I believe Russia to have the finest raw 
material for her armies of any nation of 
the world. 


‘‘Fire!’’—When the Water Reaches 
Their Shoulders 


T IS snowing. The morning sun throws 

a pale white light through the mass of 
gray cloudsthatcoverthesky. During the 
night the brown plain of Poland has been 
turned to an eye-dazzling white. Against 
this background the black trees, a bit of 
wooded country, a solitary house make 
dark shadings. Across the snow marches 
a slow moving line of Siberians. Their 
gray “‘papas,” high sheep’s wool hats, are 
pulled down well over their ears. Their 
mud-gray overcoats hang almost to their 
heels. The long, thin, vicious-looking 
bayonet is fixed on every gun carried 
aslant their shoulders. They are on their 
way to relieve the troops who have been 
holding the Bzura trenches all night. 
We pass three hooded Cossacks coming 
from the direction of Sochaczew, who 
have evidently been patrolling the road. 
Their sheepskin cloaks flap on the ponies’ 
backs as they troop on toward camp and 
breakfast. The ponies’ noses are close to 
the ground. They are tired. 

Now we are in line with the battery 


Just Behind the Guns, by CAPTAIN GRANVILLE FORTESCUE 


positions. Two soldiers carrying a basket 
of shrapnel cases stagger through the 
snow. One after the other the bull- 
throated guns roar out on the still air. 
But the firing is slow. It brings to mind a 
boxer who has lost his steam. From the 
wood that marks the banks of the Bzura 
comes another noise. It is the “pop-pop- 
pop pau-u-u” of rifle fire. Mingled with 
this 1s the recurrent burst of machine gun 
shooting, but throughout it all one senses 
the effort, the fatigue of the men operating 
these engines of warfare. As the sun 
brightens the crashing of the small arms 
intensifies. It sounds heaviest to the 
north, but before noon it breaks out in the 
south. Here the Germans are making one 
of their desperate attempts to cross the 
river. 

“We let them get into the water up to 
their armpits, then we shoot. Killed and 
wounded float down with the tide.” So 
it was a general of cavalry described the 
Russian method of repulsing the assaults. 

For the moment Sochaczew was not 
under fire. Our chauffeur said much in 
Russian when we told him that we in- 
tended to have a look at the village that 
had been the storm center of the fighting. 
But evidently he decided that he would 

ive us enough of that town in one visit. 

e chugged through the silent streets and 
never paused until the machine stood at 
the top of the rise leading down to the 
waters of the Bzura. If the bridge had 
been standing, that chauffeur might have 
run us right on to Thorn, for all he seemed 
` to care for the Germans. When we did 
stop, six singing bullets sped overhead. 
The enemy’s trenches were about four 
hundred yards up the other side of the 
stream. From where we were the range 
could not have been more than seven 
hundred yards. It was bad shooting. I 
feel certain that American sharpshooters 
would at least have punctured the auto- 
mobile. We turned in under the cover 
of a protecting wall. 


Mild Winter Helps Russia 


THE Bzura is a winding yellow stream 
about fifty yards across at this point, 
flowing between steep clay banks that rise 
thirty feet above its muddy waters. For 
Poland we have been having mild winter. 
Until the first of January no ice that would 
bear the weight of a man had formed on 
any rivers. Curiously enough this has 
contradicted the old saying that “Frost 
is the ally of Russia.” With the marshes 
of Poland still unfrozen, and no coating 
of ice over the rivers, the Germans have 
found it impossible to bring many of their 
heavy guns, upon whose aid they so rely, 
to the vicinity of Warsaw. Their legions 
have forded some of these streams, but 
only after suffering disproportionate 
losses. 

In another way the mildness has 
favored the defenders. Trench digging 
when the soil is frozen is next to impos- 
sible. But the ground along the banks of 
the Bzura is still soft, which has enabled 
the Russians to construct an extensive 
trench line. Not only along the fighting 
line are they deeply entrenched, but the 

sitions are also elaborately protected 
by field fortifications. When the Ger- 
mans planned their second invasion of 
Poland, they counted on a swift advance 
over a frozen country. 
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We Will Send You Postpaid 


ture or an automobile. ; 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is a complete finish and polish for all 


finished surfaces. It gives perfect results over varnish, shellac, 


oil, etc. You will find it splendid as a polish for 
Floors Pianos 
Linoleum Furniture 
Woodwork Automobiles 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is clean and easy to use and economi- 
cal. Itimparts a perfectly hard, dry, artistic finish of great beauty 
and durability. It is impervious to water, scratches, heel-marks, 
finger-prints, dust, etc., and can easily be kept in perfect condition. 
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for the artistic coloring of all wood. With it inexpensive soft 
woods may be finished so they are as beautiful as hard wood. 
Made in seventeen shades including Mahogany, Mission, Early 
English, Fumed, etc. Johnson’s Wood Dye penetrates deeply 
—is economical—dries quickly and is very easy to use. It has 
no equal for finishing new furniture, woodwork and floors and for 
doing over old work of this character—for staining basketry, ete. 


Free Instruction Book 
Best paint dealers are supplied with our color booklet ‘The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” Ask yours for a free copy —if 
he hasn’t one, we will send it free and postpaid upon request. This booklet 
is the work of famous experts—it is full of valuable ideas on home beautify- 
ing— illustrated in colors. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authoritis” 
RACINE, WIS. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. MA5 


I enclose 10c for Instruction book on Home Beau- 
tifying and a can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax— 
sufficient for polishing a small floor, an automobile, 

a piano or several pieces of furniture. 
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erection. 
saving, economical structures. 


HY-R 


out forms. 
fireproof and save in floor space. 


FIRE TEST ON HY-RIB PAR ON . = 
BY NEW YORK BUILDING BUREAU. literature and valuable 


suggestions,— Free. 


sidings, of concrete or stucco, afford a 
monolithic construction at half the cost of brick. 
For ceilings, furring, tanks, culverts, ete., and all 
plaster and concrete work, HY-RIB is unexcelled. 
No matter what, when or where you build, it will 
pay you to learn about HY-RIB. Write for interesting 


The All-Purpose 


Reinforcement for 
Concrete and Plaster 


Hy-Rib is a steel sheathing with stiffening ribs of 
the right depths to meet all building requirements. 
Hy-Rib eliminates forms in all concrete work, saves 
studs and wiring, and reduces labor cost and time of 
Its use affords permanent, fireproof, space- 


IB 


makes light weight concrete roofs and floors, built with- 
HY-RIB partitions are permanent and 


HY-RIB walls and 
ermanent, 
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CONCRETE 
STEEL CO. 


Dept. H-15 
Youngstown, 
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Can't leak 


From damage by heat or moisture by using a 


STAR ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD 


KERNEY MFG. CO., 160 W. 62d St., Chicago, Ills. 
Booklet on request. 


kettle on). 


Free. 


Just the thing for g 
heating baby’s milk. 


Ask your dealer or send 
ten cents for a sample can— A 
with a frame (to put your | |) 
Catalogue of 
Sterno cooking devices 
and Recipe book sent 
Ask your dealer to 
show you this milk warmer, 


S. Sternau & Co., 314 Broadway, N. Y. 


Service Always 


Our specialists help you 
to secure the most modern 
and practical building. 
These men, of technical 
training and wide experi- 
ence, are experts in all 
phases of fireproof con- 
struction, including rein- 
forced concrete, steel sash, 
ete., etc. They co-operate 
fully with owners, archi- 
tects, engineers and con- 
tractors, 

Back of them stands our 
large plant, with unexcelled 
facilities for manufacturing 
high grade products and 
shipping them promptly. 
The right product for every 
need is ensured by the 
completeness of our lines, 

Our entire organization 
has been developed with 
the idea of giving complete 
service. In all sections of 
the country, including your 
own, we have experienced 
men to give direct, personal 
service to the builder and 
to watch his buildings 
from start to finish. 
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or spill—it’s solid. 
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Sochaczew is a city of the dead. Yet 


| there are few marks of the damage done 


by the several days of shelling under 
which it suffered. Unless the shells set 
the houses afire, they leave few tracks 
behind them. Here and there they may 
smash through a wall or topple over a 
chimney, but other signs of destruction 
are hard to find. But of the population 
hardly a handful remained. At one or two 
windows a few white, scared faces peered 
out. But the great mass of the inhabi- 
tants had joined the endless procession 
of refugees that pours daily into Warsaw. 
We stood a moment in the town square. 
The day before, this place had received 
the fire of perhaps a dozen German bat- 
teries, yet hardly a trace of this scourging 
remained; a few bits of broken blue shell 
iron and black powder stains on the bricks 
were the only evidences of an enormous 
waste of ammunition. 

Now and again a single shell aimed at 
the battery positions of the Russians 
would sing overhead. Rifle and machine 
gun fire snapped out on both sides of us, 

ut except for the six shots that greeted 
our entrance into the town hardly another 
bullet was fired at Sochaczew. We 
seemed to be on an island, safe from the 
storm of battle. An officer of the one 
hundred and nineteenth Siberian Fusi- 
leers, the Grand Duke pets they are 
called because he has so often mentioned 
them in his reports, joined us as we rode 
out. He had bien hit in the hand. The 
bullet had gone between the bones, doing 
little hurt, but he would be off duty for 
some days. Now his only thought was 
the dinner he was going to have in War- 
saw. He heaved a sigh when I told him 
the ban on alcohol stiil held. 


180,000,000 People on the Water 
Wagon 


HEN Russia went to war the Czar 

with a stroke of his pen put one 
hundred and eighty million people on the 
water wagon. And, believe me, this 
water wagon “ikon” is no bluff. It is 
harder to get a drink in Russia to-day 
than it is at Lake Mohonk. How wise 
was this edict of the ruler of Russia is now 
shown in the condition of his army. Their 
fighting effectiveness is higher than that 
af the French and fully equal to the 
English, measured by the physical fitness 
of the units composing the forces. On the 
other hand, the German soldiers nearly 
all carry flasks of whisky or other spirits. 
Ivan the Siberian knows this, and I fear 
that the famous edict is sometimes 
broken when a batch of prisoners is 
gathered in. The flasks are certainly 
contraband of war. 

The wounded officer we carried back 
with us really knew less about the con- 
ditions at the front generally than we did. 
He had the chance to see only what hap- 
pened within his actual range of vision, 
and outside of that he knew nothing. 
This is the case all along the front. The 
farther back you go the more you know 
as to how things are going. In the 
United States you know more of the war 
and who is really winning than I do here 
at the headquarters of the Sixth Corps of 
the First Russian Army. 

Going back to Guzow we passed what 
looked like a man’s-size prairie dog village. 
The bare ground was hummocked up 


The Jitneys are Coming, 


by Huacu S. FULLERTON 


where black openings led to subterranean 
chambers. In and out of the holes popped 
fuzzy-capped Siberian soldiers. hese 
were their winter quarters. The cold has 
been a long time coming, but now it is 
here in all the fierceness for which it has 
been justly famed since the days of 
Napoleon. The biting wind that comes 
fresh every morning from the Arctic 
Circle is sweeping across the plain of 
Poland. In each of the little underground 
homes is a doll’s-size freplace and the em- 
bers are never allowed to die out. When 
he is not on duty in the firing line the 
Russki is as comfortable as the proverbial 
insect who established himself in the rug. 


All the Ill-Clad Prisoners Asked Was, 
“Sleep! Sleep!” 


OW the Germans will stand the win- 

ter I cannot picture. Forty prisoners 
captured in a counter assault have just 
been brought in. A cart carrying two 
machine guns follows. But it is not the 
trophies of war but the men who interest 
me. Only about half have overcoats. 
And these are made of a thin shoddy ma- 
terial that is about as much protection 
as paper against the Russian wind. When 
you know that the prison camps are all 
in distant, cold Siberia, try and think of 
the lot of prisoners. Yet for the moment 
the Germans are content. They have 
been allowed to sleep. This is the boon 
that the man fresh from the trenches 
asks above all things. His days and 
nights have been one constant strain of 
alertness. His brain has been racked with 
the roar of cannon and his nerves frayed, 
by the irregular bursting of shell. His 
mind is a chaos. One thing he knows, 
he must fire and fire and fire. It does not 
matter if the gun barrel blister his fingers 
with its heat, never must it stop. That 
is the only way to hold back the line of 
wicked bayonets. When the bayonets 
come it is death or a Siberian prison camp. 
But when a soldier is once captured he 
feels that this responsibility of holding 
back the enemy is no longer his. He has 
failed. Well, he can sleep in peace now. 


The Jitneys are 
Coming 
By Hugh S. Fullerton 


HE United States is having a 

transportation revolution. Forty- 

six cities are already involved. 
Every day another municipality joins the 
movement led by the Jitney bus. 

The great street car and traction com- 
panies are fighting desperately to main- 
tain their claims upon the streets of 
American cities. In a dozen cities the aid 
of the courts has been invoked to stop the 
progress of the Jitney bus. 

ever in the history of the United 
States has there been so sudden and so 
unexpected an economic development. 
A few months ago, a genius in Los Angeles 
put into operation an automobile bus 
charging five-cent fares. 

To-day Jitney busses are running in 
almost every large city in the West and 


Mr. Newlywed sċes only the new home, but Mrs. Newlywed alone sees the “Reception Committee,” 
which plans to worry her for 25 years 


Dustless houses for brides! 


Most brides must wonderingly long to inquire why loving friends do 
not unite in a gift of the fairy-like, magical ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner, to do away forever with thousands of hours of the weary, 
time-wasting, dangerous task of sweeping and dusting. How much 
more sensible would be this cleaner, guaranteeing 50 years relief 
from cleaning drudgery and health risks, instead of gifts of fancy 


lamps that are never lighted, books never read, vases rarely to con- 


tain flowers, etc? 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


breathing—a boon and a protection to women! 


Just connect the light-weight hose to an iron suction 
wall— at base-board — and all dirt, insect-eggs, paper- 
etc., are instantly drawn to sealed bucket of machine, set in cellar or side 
room. Noiseless — requires no watching or regulation; permanent, like 
radiator heating. Easily put into old buildings, or new. 

ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner protects furs and clothing, and 
longing the freshness and durability of carpets, rugs, hangings, uphol- 
stery, wall-paper, etc., cause the machine to soon pay for itself. 


A successful, built-in Cleaner, at $150. 


ARCO WANDS are proving great successes in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
the past three years under most severe 
Backed by our reputation and full guarantee. Accept no substi- 
tute! Whether newlywed or longwed, save thousands of hours of cleaning 
work; write for free catalog. Public showrooms in all large cities. 


theaters, barns, garages, etc., for 
tests. 


Write to 


pene: AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY =»! 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 


You need it if you— 


—are going to the Expositions at Califor- 
niawhere baggage risks are multiplied. 

— travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going on a vacation anywhere. 

— keep any personal effects outside of 
your residence —at the office, golf or 
country club. 

—are sending your son or daughter to 
boarding school or college. 


Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you against loss due 


to fre, theft, transportation, etc., while the baggage i is 
in the custod: 


y of any , express company, steam- 
ship, hotel or clubhouse. 
licy relieves you of all worry, costs less in 
automatically protects you and your family 
even though travelling in different places. 

The hazards and contingencies of travel are many, 
and you need this protection. The value of your bag- 
gage is more than you realize. 

jemember the lability assumed by railroads, etc., is 
considerably less than the actual value of your baggage! 


It may save you hundreds of dollars 


Write today for information, 
Insurance Company 


of North America 
235 Walnut St., Phila., Founded 1792 


Writers of eas covering: 
Fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, 
marine, tourist, parcel post, leaschold, etc. 


Wise brides, new and old, and the thought- 
ful husbands of today now make their first 
home-outfitting choice the ARCO WAND, 
which instantly and completely removes 
all dirt without raising any dust. 
Avoids use of insanitary dusters or rags. 
backaches, beating, 


lifting, reaching, step- 4 
ladder climbing, dust- 


No more 


ipe in partition- 
its, thread, lint, 


Machine Is set In basement 
or side-room. Suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools 
are sold by all Heating 
and ty d Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 


816-822 


Chicago 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Blindfolded 


Arevolutionary new method, a toeally different from an: 


anything 
known heretofore, is dou trebling salaries of typists 
in all parts of the country. y, hundreds former! 
from $8 to $15 a week, porri $25, $35 an ‘oven 
$50 weekly and their work is easier than ever before. A 
yoo: new idea. Greatest step since inv: noon of typewriter 
tself— based on Gymnastic Finger Training ! 
Amazingly Easy for Anyone 
Increase speed from first day's use. Entire system quickly 
learned at home in spare time, in 15 miou a day or less. 
No interference with regular work. S accuracy are 
what bi ess men want and ther will pay worth-while sala- 
ries only to those who have it stem enables any- 
one to write 80 to 100 Words a Minute blindfolded without 
a single mistake. are results that we offer the en- 
tire course on trial. ‘Costs nothing unless you're fully satisfi 
Valuable Book Free 

Send for big illustrated 48-page book explaint 
telling all about the wonderful Gy mnastic Finger er Training 
and containing letters from hundreds of graduates whose 
salaries have already been increased $300, $500 and up to 
$2,000 yearly. 

Write for free book today —a postal wiii do—no ob! 
tion—we'll send it by return post. But don’t delay, 
announcement may not appear again. 

THE TULLOSS TYPEWRITING SCHOOL 
2485 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 
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Herringbone prevents 
accidents like this 
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Herringbone Metal Lath, on 
inside or outside walls, holds plaster 
fast— makes homes that stand against 
time, weather or fire. The picture below : 
illustrates the broad strands and characteristic appearance of 
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Rigid Metal Lath 


These broad flat strands give a non-cutting spreading surface. 
They afford a big area for plaster and stucco to hold to. Herring- 
bone walls do not crack. 

Are you interested in a home that fire will not burn, that weather- 
can not destroy? If you are 


“The House that Father Built” 


will prove the most interesting and instruc- 
tive book on building that you’ve ever read. 

A statement of what and when you in- 
tend to build will bring you this book of 
pictures, plans, details of construction, 
and other helps in working out a 
beautiful fire resisting house at a 
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The General Fireproofing Co. 
501 Logan Ave. Youngstown, O. 


Makers also of Self-Sentering, the concrete re- 
inforcement that eliminates the need of forms. 
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Imagine a Country Where the People 
Never Saw the Face of Their Ruler! 


He lived practically a prisoner in his palace, 
and even if he desired to drive he had to do 
so in a closed carriage hidden behind screens. 


This fascinating story is but one of the one 
hundred and forty-four monographs that you 
receive with 


THE MENTOR 


See Page 82 for Full Information 
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Central West, and lines are being started 
everywhere. The latest reports indicate ~ 
that there are between eight thousand 
and nine thousand licensed Jitneys oper- 
ating in these cities. 


F VERYWHERE the street railway 
companies are fighting to check the 
assault of the Jitneys. In several cities 
they have managed to force through the 
councils new ordinances to throttle the 
bus lines; but at other places they are 
resorting to cutting fares, promising seats 
for all, and better service, to meet the 
Jits on their own ground. 

The name Jitney is interesting in itself. 
It has been used, especially among 
negroes and in the South, to mean a five- 
cent nickel. Various explanations of the 
origin of the name have been advanced. 
The most logical one comes from Col. 
William H. T. Shade, of Lake City, Iowa. 
Mr. Shade was for many years a theatri- 
cal, circus and minstrel business manager 
and advance agent. He believes the 
word comes from the French “jetton,” 
meaning a small metal disk, and now 
applied to telephone slugs in France. It 
was used, also, to mean the small metal 
disks used as checks in gambling houses, 
and the word was in common usage 
among the French and Creoles in Louisi- 
ana. Years ago a minstrel troupe played 
in Lake Providence, Louisiana, and the 
negroes had many of these jettons, which 
passed current as small change. When 
the cashier of the minstrel troupe checked 
up after the performance he found him- 
self with a quart or so of jettons, which 
the negroes called Jitneys. It became a 
common expression in minstreldom. 


HEN the five-cent-fare busses 
adopted the name Jitney they un- 
consciously found a trademark worth mil- 
lions in advertising. The name “stuck.” 
On December 1, 1914, a few Jitney 
busses were running in Los Angeles. Ina 
week the streets were lined with them. 
San Francisco, the Bay Cities, Portland, 
Seattle, and Spokane, had seized upon the 
idea, and private cars, sight-seeing busses 
and even trucks were being transformed 
into busses and licensed to carry passen- 
gers. Denver took it up, Salt Lake, 
Pueblo—then Kansas City, where it 
struck hardest. In Kansas City the first 
bus, operated by H. W. Miller, carried a 
passenger a trip on the average for two 
days. Inside of two weeks from the day 
he started operating his car on the Jitney 
basis there were two hundred cars in 
commission carrying over twenty-five 
thousand passengers per day, and the 
number was steadily increasing. 

In New Orleans, where the public long 
has complained against street car service, 
the idea became popular in a day. In- 
side of two weeks the street car company, 
which had refused to grant any conces- 
sions, was advertising “‘seats for all.” 
The Jitney responded with three-cent 
fares for children and precipitated a 
merry war. In Salt Lake twenty pay-as- 
you-enter Jitney cars are in operation and 
more have been ordered, making serious 
inroads upon the traction receipts. There 
are more than one hundred Jits in opera- 
tion in San Antonio, Texas; New Orleans 
reports one hundred twenty-passenger 
cars operating, at a profit of five dollars 
per day per car; Kansas City now has 


The Jitneys are Coming, by Huen S. FULLERTON 


-two hundred and sixty-nine cars licensed, 


claiming to carry forty-five thousand pas- 
sengers a day. Spokane has ninety busses 


running, and the corporation formed to | 


operate them has ordered new fifteen- and 
thirty-nine-passenger cars; Portland has 
a two hundred thousand dollar Jitney 
corporation; Milwaukee has installed big 
cars running on ten-minute schedule over 
a three-mile line; Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Dayton, Akron, Hamilton, Spring- 
field, in Ohio: Peoria, Illinois; Terre 
Haute, Evansville, and Indianapolis, in 
Indiana; Jackson and Vicksburg, in 
Mississippi; Oklahoma City, Tulsa and 
Lawton, in Oklahoma; Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Memphis, Des Moines, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, Chicago, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, are among the cities that have 
adopted the Jitney bus idea. 


THAT the traction companies will not 
surrender their claims upon the city 
streets is shown by their moves: In San 


Diego, Los Angeles, Portland, San Fran- | | 


cisco, and Denver court action has been 
resorted to by the traction people. In 
Toledo the effect has been opposite: there 
is an ordinance in council to collect back 
rental from the street car company and to 
use the money to establish a competing 
Jitney bus line. 

Des Moines, Iowa, regards the Jitney 
bus as its savior. For fifteen years the 
citizens have been fighting a Chicago cor- 
poration which had held the streets with- 
out a franchise and had given any service 
it pleased. The Supreme Court ordered 
the concern to get a franchise, but it 
announced that ıt had no intention of 
adjusting differences with the city. 

wo boys named Hoffman read of the 
pee in Kansas City, and started a 
ine. The entire city turned to them, and 
the Jitney company has grown more 
rapidly than its promoters can handle it. 

he Jitney has come so suddenly that 
no one really knows whether it sill solve 
the transportation troubles of the cities 
or further increase them. Some cities in 
their eagerness to escape from the trac- 
tion companies are giving to the Jitney 
corporations rights that may be just as 
hard to abrogate as the street car fran- 
chises are. 


THE two big problems are congestion 
of streets and danger of injury. In 
Kansas City the traffic police and others 
declare that the Jitneys do not congest 
traffic as much as street cars do, and are 
easier to handle. Los Angeles already 1s 
complaining of congestion of the main 


down-town streets and danger to pedes- | 


trians and shoppers. 

It is evident that before the Jitneys 
are received as an established public 
service factor some liability insurance 
must be arranged. The Jitneys are 
operated chiefly by persons of small means, 
and the danger of personal injury of pas- 
sengers is to be considered. ‘The street 
car companies declare the proportion of 
passengers injured will be larger than in 
any other form of transportation, and 
that it will be practically impossible for 
injured passengers to recover damages. 

Already the various Jitney corporations 
are planning a great Jitney insurance 
company, which will guarantee the 
owners of Jitneys against liability for 
accidents. 
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THE OLO WAY 


CLEANING 
THE NEW WAY 


“Standard” Built-in Bath 


You can afford and should have a “Standard” Built-in 
Bath in your home. They are far superior in sanita- 
tion and convenience to the bath on feet. Yet, they 


cost but little more and their quality is assured by the 
“Standard” Green and Gold label. 


EASIER TO CLEAN MORE SANITARY INEXPENSIVE 


“Standard” Built-in Baths (like ‘‘Conred’’ pattern shown above) are made 
complete in one piece, porcelain enameled inside and out, combining the 
beauty of china with the strength of iron. The outside surface is as permanent 
and easy to clean as the inside. They are made for building into right or left 
corner, in a recess, or into wall at back. They are five inches lower than the 
ordinary bath, yet have better bathing accommodations. 


Ask your Architect or Plumber about “Standard” Built-in Baths, or see all 
patterns in the “Standard” Showrooms. Our books “Standard” ‘Built-in 
Baths’? and ‘‘Modern Bathrooms’’ showing complete line of “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures, sent free upon request to persons interested. If possible, 
send name of Architect or Plumber when writing for booklets. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 20 Pittsburgh 
Standard” SHOWROOMS 

Now Yaak: <scicestccscd 35-87 W.3lst Street Erie...... . . -128-130 West Twelfth St. 

i ATE 186-200 Devonshire Street Louisville... ........ West Main St. 
Philadelphia........... 1215 Walnut Street Nashville , 815-317 10th Ave., South 
Washington, D.C., ........ Southern Bldg. New Orleans.......... 846-866 ne St. 
Pitteborgh 6.555.050 106 Federal Street Houston, Tex.,........ Preston & Smith St. 
Chicago. .... ...900 S. Mich. Avenue San Antonio, Tex............ 212 Losoya St. 
St. Louis. 100-102 N. Fourth St. Fort Worth,Tex., ront & Jones Ste. 
Cleveland .4409 Euclid Avenue San Francisco................. to Bldg. 
Cincinnati.. ..633 Walnut Street Toronto, Can.... -59 Richmond St., E. 
TOs ssassn RAT 811-821 Erie Street Hamilton, Can., ........ 20 Jackson St. W. 


CALL AT A “Standard” SHOWROOM BEFORE MAKING YOUR SELECTION 


A Bookful of Beautiful Rooms Free 


When you build a new home or an addition, remodel one 
or two rooms, or alter an office or store, try crack-proof 
BEAVER BOARD instead of lath and plaster. 

Write at once for a free sample and this interesting book. All 
about our free design and decoration service. Absolutely no ob- 
ligation. Address, 


The Beaver Board Companies 173 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branch Offices im Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis ansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, New York City, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, San Franciaco. 


BEAVER BOA 


WALLS & CEILINGS 
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He whose paint lasts, paints best. Your 
painter should know, and you should let 
him know that you know, that the ingre- 
dient which makes paint last longer and 
look better while it lasts is 


ZANC 


We have three books discussing Zinc from the three view- 
points of the parties most concerned. 


For House Owner: “Your Move” 
For Architects: “One of Your Problems” 
For Painters: “Zinc That Made a Painter Rich” 


Ask for yours. Sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 401, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


There is one pure 
Peroxide of Hydrogen. 


—first, because extra-deep corrugations 
make Witt steel 29 times stronger than plain 
steel and safe against the ashman’s roughest 
handling. 
—second, because a special galvanizing 
process makes Witt’s resist rust and 
the fiercest rav- 
ages of the 
weather- 


992% Pure 


It keeps its purity, 
sweetness and effi- 
ciency whether the 
bottle is left open or 
kept corked. 


Sanitary, too. Tight-fitting lid seals Witt’s 
= a vault, „Odors can’t get out; dogs, 
Wi i ies, rats, roaches can’t get in. Try Witt’s 
ill common peroxide this time. Write for booklet and name of 
: your nearest Witt dealer. THE WITT 
do this? CORNICE CO., Dept. S, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Witt’s Can and Pail 


David Grayson 
Contest 


FIRST PRIZE 


Joy in Mother-Love 


HE was a fine old woman, well past 
sixty years of age. I knew she had 
brought up a large family of sons 

and daughters, and I was therefore very 
much surprised to see her in the mill one 
day seeking employment. At my request 
the foreman set her to work, and there- 
after she walked two miles each morning 
and evening to and from the mill. Her 
hands were calloused and toil-worn, her 
face was lined and her clothes were shab- 
by, but her cheeks were ruddy, her blue 
Celtic eyes were bright, and her step was 
still firm. From my desk near the win- 
dow in the office I often watched her hur- 
rying by, but she was never too hurried to 
glance in and nod and smile. Then for 
several daysI missed her. I thought the 
old lady must be ill, and I had decided to 
investigate when, to my relief, she reap- 
peared. It was my lunch hour and I was 
about to leave the office, so I followed 
and soon overtook her. 

“Oh, no, I haven’t been ill,” she said in 
reply to my question, ‘‘but Peter was 
home. You see,” she explained, “all the 
rest of my children have married and gone 
away. I have two daughters in Australia, 
and a son and another daughter are set- 
tled in the West. The only one left at 
home with me now is the youngest, my 
boy Peter,” and the old lady’s face lighted 


Poy was left a widow,” she continued, 
‘when my children were very young. God 
knows, I had a hard time to bring them 
up, to feed and clothe them, and I didn’t 
have the chance to give any of them much 
of an education except Peter. Peter was 
graduated from high school a year ago, 
and now he is at Yale. After he finishes 
college, he plans to study law. He is a 
good boy. He worked all during the last 
summer vacation, and he is doing what 
he can to help me. But, of course, edu- 
cation takes a lot of money, and I don’t 
want the boy to be hampered in his 
studies worrying how he is going to pay 
for his board and tuition. You see, I have 
done a lot of worrying myself, and I know 
how wearing it is. That is why I have 
gone to work in the mill without the boy’s 
knowledge. Peter is very sensitive and 
very determined, and if he knew I had to 
work in the mill in order to keep him at 
college no power on earth would induce 
him to remain there. So when he comes 
home for a few days I stay at home until 
he returns. That is the way I fool him.” 
And the old lady laughed merrily. 

“And when Peter has finally finished 
college and law school, opened an office 
and become self-supporting, he will prob- 
ably marry, assume new obligations, and 
forget all about the debt he owes you. 
That is what usually happens,” I said. 

“T am not worrying at all about that,” 
she beamed. “I want him to marry just 
as soon as he can. If he only turns out to 
be a good man and makes good use of his 
education, then I will be proud of him, 


€ 


— 


and I will be quite content. I am growing | 


old, and I don’t need much anyway, and 
God is good, you know.” 
KATHERINE A. BOWLER 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SECOND PRIZE 
In Green Pastures 


I AM 32 years old—the eldest daughter 
of our little family—and have spent the 
last eight summers between the four walls 
of a factory. 

In summer the factory closed at five, 
and as it was not dark until nearly eight 
that gave me about three hours for my 
experiment, which was to take my supper 
every night on the top of Mt. Spenlow. 

In a small box with a tightly fitting lid 
I packed a few dishes, mostly aluminum, 
an alcohol lamp, a small coffee pot and 
frying pan. hen all was done it was 
not so heavy as the suit case I usually 
took on my winter vacation, and when 
I had carried it to the top of Spenlow 
and concealed it in a hollow pine tree I 
was as happy as a small boy with a 
pirate’s hoard. 

My table was a big flat stone, where I 
could sit facing the west. Later I made 
a small fireplace of stones where it was 
safe to have a tiny fire of pine cones. 
This was a great help in broiling bacon or 
sausages or toasting cheese. 

The second night, as my coffee was 
beginning to boil, two high-school boys 
came over the hill with a couple of 
squirrels they had just shot. They were 
strangers to me, but what jolly comrades 
they proved to be! Of course they were 
interested in my cooking arrangements, 
and we fricasseed their squirrels and called 
them the best things we had ever tasted. 
After that hardly a night passed that I 
did not have at least one guest at my 
stone table. 

One night it was a German professor 
and his wife, who had climbed the hill for 
the sunset and who told me wonderful 
stories of the Fatherland while they ate 
my cheese sandwiches. 

The next night a farmer hunting a 
stray calf was struck nearly speechless at 
coming unexpectedly upon my campfire, 
but he recovered sufficiently to drink 
some of my good coffee, and he told me 
many interesting stories of the old stage 
road and what I was already beginning 
to find out that, although no longer used 
as a highway, the road was traveled often 
by people going across lots or taking a 
short cut down to the valley. 

One night a lean, brown fisherman 
came over the western hill, his basket 

acked with brook trout. That night we 
had a feast while he taught me more 
wood lore than I had ever known before. 

I had never cared much for poetry, but 
after watching the sunset pageant for a 
time it seemed as necessary as music, and 
I learned by heart a number of good 
poems. 

I spent almost no money; I did not 
travel beyond the boundaries of my home 
town, but at the end of the summer I had 
made many new and interesting friends, 
Ihad seen more wonderful pictures than I 
could have found in foreign museums, 
I had got a new outlook on life. 


| Makers of the Hi 
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A Snowy Line 
In Half the Time 


Beautiful, snow-white garments, 
out early in the fresh morning 
breeze. A whole yardful washed, 
rinsed and wrung in less than two 
hours. Nota rip nor a tear. Not 


a button off. No fuss nor muss. Dry 
before noon, to be ironed the same 
day, getting two days’ work finished 
in one., All this is easy with a 


Western Electric 


Washer and Wringer 


This wonderful household help is making electricity do the hard 
part of Monday’s work in modern homes. It is the easiest, 
quickest, and cheapest method—and the safest. Sold and guar- 
anteed by the worlď’s largest distributors of electrical supplies. 


In the Western Electric Washer the clothes are gently rocked 
back and forth in hot suds, in a smooth, perforated, revolving 
cylinder. No attention to the washer is needed while at work. 
The mechanism which operates it is enclosed. The wringer is 
reversible. The whole apparatus is quickly cleaned after using. 
Attaches to any electric light socket and uses very little current. 


LEARN ALL ABOUT IT WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


We cannot tell you all about it in this advertisement, but we will send illus- 
trated literature on request, and you can arrange to have a washer sent to 
your home for a two weeks’ trial. Take advantage of this opportunity to 
test this wonderful machine. Write our nearest house for booklet No. 85-F. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 


EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


“Mhe Utmost in Cigarettes 


‘Plain Endor Cork Tip 
Teople of culture, re- 
finemenl and educalion 
invariably PREFER 
Deities to any other 

cigarette, 
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If you want a wall board that will give you 
the best service at the lowest cost — one 
that keeps the rooms warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer—ask your dealer 


Certain-teed 


Wall Board 


Tests made on six high grade Wall Boards show that Certain-teed 
is the strongest and that it resists dampness and water better than any 


other Wall Board. 


It can be used in houses, offices, factories, 
etc. Permanent and temporary booths can 
be quickly and inexpensively built with 
Certain - teed Wall Board. It can be 
applied by any careful workman who fol- 
lows directions. 

Our Certain - teed roofings are known and 


have made good all over the world. 


For sale by dealers everywhere, 
at reasonable prices 


General Roofing Mfg. Company 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing 
and Building Papers 


unnecessary. Big Pay while you 
learn. “Write for big list of poaldors open, and testimo. 
jundreds 


nials from hi of our students who earn $100 to 


$500 a month. Address nearest office. Dept. 59 
RATIONAL SALESMEN'S TY 


Meanie ASSOCIATION 
San Francisco 


Appearance counts—buti it’s the inside, “the heart,” 
the method of air circulation that proves refrig- 
erator efficiency. Before you decide, see a 


_L—— 


THE ORIGNAL SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


Our dealer in 
will explain ‘‘the heart” 
} of a Seeger, the Siphon 
System, that is so effi- 
cientin maintaining the 
proper temperature and 
promoting vigorous air 
circulation. Go over 
Y the fourteen layer walls 
and see the quality ma- 
terials—the sure acting 
air seal and sanitary 
drain system — the 
nowy: te one-piece 
sear less interiors of 
elastic enamel or porce- 
lain, rounded corners— 
the non-rusting wire 
S shelves, the beautiful 
exterior finish and the 
heavy solid brass hard- 
ware, 
See our dealer or write 
for our new catalog. 


Seeger 
Refrigerator Co. 


763-870 Arcade Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


our city 
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ON 
REQUEST 


At each of our big’ mills we make the 
- following products : 
Asphalt Roofings 
Slate Surfaced Shingles 
Asphalt Felts 
Deadening Felt 
Tarred Felts 
Building Papers 
Insulating Papers 
Wall Boards 
Plastic Roofing Cement 
Asphalt Cement 
Roof Coating 
Metal Paints 
Out-door Paints 
Shingle Stains 
Refined Coal Tar 
Tar Coating 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
ean earn $20.00 to $126.00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical sys- 
tem of personal individual lessons by mail ele 
develop your talent. A 


Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 452 


NY) 


and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with 6o in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
ties for YOU. 


The Landon School $! Cartooning, 
1446 Schofield iela cok ps ris 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, 

because I have reduced 32, 
women and 
have built up that 
many more—scientifically, 
naturally, without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—If you only knew how well! I 
build up your vitality—at the 
same time I strengthen your heart 
action; teach you how to breathe, 
to stand, walk and relieve such 
ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: "I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength,” 
Another says: “Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I 
weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 
Won't you sit down and write 


I have had a 
ul experience and I 
should like to tell you about it. 


` Susanna Cocroft 
Gack: 90. 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Miss Cocroft 1s a college bred woman. She ts the recognized 


authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure af women. 


The strange part of it all was that the 
enchanted lands lay just outside my door, 
and most of my new friends had been 
living for many years within a radius of 
five miles. A. A. DALTON 


THIRD PRIZE 


The Adventure of the Soul 


F YOU, as the result of an unsuccessful 

operation, had to spend all of your days 
as well as your nights on a bed-couch, do 
you think you could find a friendly road 
which would lead to adventures in con- 
tentment? 

I know such an invalid who has found 
that road. When I entered her room for 
the first time I saw a sweet-faced woman 
of about thirty-five. She smiled at me 
from among her pillows and motioned me 
to a big arm chair. Her face lighted up, 
her eyes glowed, and she said softly, “I 
have a friend. This friend had this room 
fitted up for me as a surprise, while I was 
at the hospital. See,”—indicating the 
rug—‘‘it is like the ground in a pine 
grove; that tint”—motioning to the 
walls—‘“‘is like the haze on far-away hills 
at dusk; there”—pointing to the pic- 
tured scenery—‘‘is my border-country, 
and there I spend countless hours.” 

“Up there in that country?” 

“Yes. Sometimes when I dreamily 
watch the shadows deepen, or when the 
night lamp is turned low and a light 
breeze flutters the muslin curtains, the 
tall meadow grass begins to sway, the 
water ripples, the trees rustle, and I 
faintly hear sweet sounds—and then that 
country calls me. In that rambling wall is 
a little gate which is wide open—if I have 
been called; but if I have not been called, 
the gate is tightly fastened and I must 
return to dragging hours of pain on my 
couch.” 

At a later visit, I asked her what she 
did there. She replied that sometimes 
she rested in the woods, sometimes she 
followed the stream down to a certain 
inlet where a boat is hidden. Then she 
would drift or row across the river and 
explore the country on the farther side. 
Generally she was alone, but occasionally 
she walked and talked with the people 
there. She said she liked best to follow 
the zigzag paths and the straighter roads 
and find adventures along the way. 

Once when she was speaking of these 
adventures, she paused and looked long 
and searchingly at me, or rather, through 
me. Then she said quietly, * ‘I have had 
the Great Adventure.” 

“The Great Adventure?” I repeated 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, but I cannot recall much of it. 
I have forgotten the real meaning of pain, 
and sorrow, and death; but I am sure of 
one thing: I remember,’ ” she whispered, 
“I remember—the Secret of the Uni- 
verse.” I have never spoken of it to any- 
one before.” A pause. “After all, that is 
the one adventure I should keep to my- 
self.” And she has not referred to it since. 

So, Mr. Editor, this woman, bedfast 
and shut in by four walls, not only sees 
beyond those walls, but travels along the 
friendly ways in her border-country, and 
has even experienced the Great Adven- 
ture. I respect the silences of a friend, 


but I have a feeling that sometime | shall ! 
ask her, and she will tell me about her 

greatest adventure. 
ONE OF THE UNKNOWN FRIENDS 

OF DAVID GRAYSON 


Shall We Arm? 


A few months ago we asked our 
readers to send us their opinion 
on the question “Shall We Arm?” 
Thousands of letters came in. The 
vote was close, but the Noes won by 
a small margin—about 5 to 4. The 
three we publish below won first, sec- 
ond and third prizes. 


FIRST PRIZE | 


Let’s Change Our Eagle for 
the Carrion-Vulture! 


Y ALL means. Let us have a mighty 
Navy, none to surpass it; an Army, 
to afcight the world. Let us take 
our young men from pursuits of industry, 
and march and counter-march them; arm 
and drill them till every man is a trained 
soldier; teach them to aim and fire atimages 
of men until they can without fail shoot 
their bullets where a heart might be 
imagined to exist; direct them to throw 
shells so they may destroy villages and 
kill the inhabitants; inform them how 
best to drop aérial bombs to slaughter 
men, or, of less importance, women and 
children; instruct them how most efh- 
ciently to wipe out churches and schools, 
factories and docks. Make our idlers 
useful by training them in expeditious 
ways of obliterating works of thought and 
labor. Let our military grow and grow 
until every field shall support its soldier; 
let our schoolboys turn from such effemi- 
nate sports as baseball, football, skating, 
running and jumping, and learn the 
useful, necessary art of maiming and 
slaughtering our kind. 

Arm against whom? Against the pe 
anese, of course, who, as every Hobson 
informed us, stood ready to pounce upon 
our coasts before the completion of the 
Panama Canal, and whose bloodthirsty 
intentions, readily divined by us, have 
been of such assistance in insuring the 
upbuilding of our navy. Against the 
English, surely, with whom our business 
and social ties have been constantly in- 
creasing, but who, nevertheless, would so 
delight in injuring us, even though their 
commerce be at the same moment im- 
paired and their factories closed. Against 
the Germans, in faith, who, when the 
present war is concluded, will seek new 
fields of slaughter, having so clearly 
demonstrated within the past six months 
that trade is developed by the destruction 
of those with whom one might trafhc. 
Against the thirty-odd nations with whom 
we have entered into covenants not to 
make war save after a year of delay for 
self- and mutual examination. 

We will arm, magnify our army and 
navy, enrich munition manufacturers, 
teach our citizens the benefits and glories 


Shall We Arm? 


“Start your Berkey & Gay collection today” 


i 


There is a distinct value to you in 
the Berkey & Gay shopmark 


WE MAKE nothing which does not bear our 
shopmark. This is not a label, but is inlaid in 
each piece—a part of it. 


(It is a guide in the selection of authoritative furni- 
ture. It isa permanent guarantee of that excellence 
of woods and faithfulness of workmanship which 
makes our furniture “For Your Children’s Heir- 
looms.” You will be pleased at the extreme reason- 
ableness of the prices on our productions. 


q Acquaintance with the store handling Berkey & Gay Fur- 
niture in your locality is worth while. It is usually the best 
store in every city, and the Berkey & Gay agency bespeaks 
a store prepared to show the best examples of the furniture 
art. The following firms exemplify Berkey & Gay repre- 
sentation: 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 


Paine Furniture Co., Boston Daniels & Fisher Stores Co., Denver, Colo. 
The Sterling & Welch Co.,Cleveland McAllister-Mohler,Columbus,Ohio 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 
Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms 
163 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Eastern Office and Show Rooms 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 
Zits intnid mart of OO ote CF Berkey © Gay AN Wonk 


each Berkey & Gi Guests,” ‘“Things to Remember,” “M rpieces i 
piece. a Miniature,” Eugene Fields’ “In Amsterdam.’ T 


This inlaid mark of 


SALES AGENTS WANTED 


Exclusive sales agents will be appointed in every 
town under 5,000 to sell a 15c product that every. 
Repeat orders easily secured. 


woman needs. 
Liberal commission assured. Write to-day to 


Thomas Atwood, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Varsity Fifty Five 
You see how it looks front 
and back; just as many 
people see you one way as 
the other. Young men are 


showing how much they know about 
smart style in the way they take to it. 


Look at the suits at $25; you'll get fine quality 
and great value at that price. 


See our label in the clothes before you pay for them; 
it’s a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. , 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago Good Clothes Makers New York 


EPID E ef 
SLC 


Have a Guess— 


Name the Greatest Baseball 
Player in the World— 
and then see whether your idea tallies with Ring W. 
Lardner’s. Lardner is going to cast his vote next month 


IN THE 


we American Magazine 


and what he has to say will be said humorously and 
enthusiastically. You know Lardner. 


of a strenuous life. We will chant the 
magnificence of our strength, the power 
and beauty of force, and the inferiority 
of reason and self-poise. 

We must never forget that the purpose 
of training our young men in school, 
college and factory is that they may be- 
come the better food for cannon. 

Meanwhile, as our emblem, let us 
abandon the eagle with her eye to the 
sun, and adopt the carrion-buzzard with 
his downward gaze, as if seeking his sus- 
tenance from the aftermath of conflict. 

HYATTSVILLE, MD. J. H. RALSTON 


SECOND PRIZE 
Yes! At Once! For Safety! 


WE MUST prepare for war now! 
Facts have to be faced and theories 
should be laid aside until less perilous 
times permit some experimentation with 
ideas that are diametrically opposed by 
the recorded history of nations and the 
present everyday acts of individuals. 

Most persons are forced to admit that 
the strong are most likely to prey upon 
the weak, and that only with power and 
force can Righteousness triumph over Vio- 
lence and Injustice. Unarmed policemen 
are no terror to footpads or desperadoes: a 
noble, gentle, peace-loving man with a fat 
wallet is never protected from robbery by 
his splendid character. If he cannot de- 
fend himself, he must have someone to do 
it for him. 

The ethical standards of many bi 
nations are to-day not greatly changed 
from the time when Roman consuls took 
as their rewards for service the “right” to 
conquer and pillage rich states that were 
inadequately trained or equipped for war. 
Many a noble proconsul has fought with 
his colleagues over the gift of “first 
chance” at a rich unmilitary nation. For 
the United States to be rich and peace- 
loving is all right if the love of peace takes 
the form of military and naval prepara- 
tion that will insure peace—the peace of 
armed and forcible righteousness, which 
is the only sure peace! 

If we take any culture or “kultur” we 
want to draw on it peaceably and at our 
leisure. We do not want it to be possible 
for any nation to force it on us. Our 
institutions are the greatest, we think. 
Other nations think the same of theirs. 
To stand the test of time and to endure, 
we must be as powerful as we would be 
righteous! Do we never think of Poland, 
of Rome and Genseric, of what happened 
to Finland, and of the experiences of 
peace-loving China? 

California has given insult to a warlike 
and war-trained people—that is Japan’s 
way of looking at it. To Britons and all 
loyal to the United Kingdom and the 
Empire, we appear to be trying to force 
the Allies to lose the natural benefit of 
the sea power and control won by them. 
To them we seem to be prolonging the 
war and increasing their losses by our 
insistence on certain shipping rights as 
neutrals. To Germany, we are the great 
silent partners of her allied enemies. 
Througit us the anti-German alliance 
gets much that is necessary for carrying 
on the war. To sum it up: the German 
press, the English press, French publica- 


s 


tionis, Japanese newspapers and magazines 
all reflect the popular feeling against us 
for our mistakes of omission and com- 
mission. Much of the world is hostile to 
us! And yet we daily advertise our weak- 
ness to possible foes. Other nations will 
have the armies and navies and we can 
furnish the wealth—and will have to do it 
if we do not prepare for war now! 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. R. S. BOYESEN 


THIRD PRIZE 


$28,000,000 Per Thousand! 
They Kill Then? 


Would 


HALL we arm? My answer is in the 
eternal motherhood of all nations from 
an economic point of view. 

For every man that lives a woman 
has gone through eight hours (I take 
an average rate) of the most intense 
and agonizing pain to bring him into the 
world, spent sleepless months in care and 
nursing through the days from babyhood 
to boyhood, helped and stood by him 
till he became a “big man” of fifteen to 
eighteen years. 

For every one hundred men shot down 
on the battlefeld it means that eight 
hundred hours or thirty-three days of the 
most severe suffering has been passed 
through by women, just to bring them 
into the world. Fifteen centuries in time 
have been spent in constant care and de- 
votion to bring those one hundred men to 
the fighting age, to be shot down. This is 
only one hundred dead. Multiply those 
figures by ten, twenty, thirty, and even 
fifty, and you have the actual cost to 
women of the thousands being killed in 
less than amonthon European battlefields. 

Shall We Arm, too, then? Think of the 
waste of energy! Physical energy! The 
energy of women only—not even taking 
into consideration that of the men in the 
center of the life and death struggle. 
Simply woman’s wasted energy. In this 
economic age the manufacturer figures 
how to get the greatest results from utiliz- 
ing every ounce of potential and physical 
forces at hiscommand. But in the making 
of men, fifteen centuries of womanly 
energy is shot to pieces in a single day or 
hour. And for what? Patriotism! To 
uphold the honor of your country, they 
cry, and hasten on to join in the slaughter 
of men. Your country! What is a 
country? A name—a name of a band of 
men and women, speaking the same lan- 
guage and living in adjoining areas of land, 
each different nation having its own form 
of government. But they are men and 
women, and all under the same adminis- 
tration of nature’s laws. 

Shall we make ready to kill? Suppose 
that for every man killed in battle, wom- 
en were to demand $5 a twenty-four hour 
day for fifteen years, or $27,375 for her 
work in giving them one man to kill: 
$27,375,000 for one thousand men killed 
in one day. Would they still go on killing 
if it was paid in dollars? Would they still 
arm ready to kill? I wonder! Nearly 
twenty-eight-million dollars per thousand 
to kill them. I wonder! Would they? 
And that might be for less than a day. 
Would they still kill? Would they still 
arm ready to kill? I wonder! 

SIOUX FALLS,S.D. | MRS.M.S. MARKHAM | 
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“Thats Your 
Friend, The 
B. V. D. Label, 
Boys!” 


AKE a mental snapshot of that Red Woven 


Label, Tom, and you won't be fooled as 


I’ve been once. 


anything but B. V. D. Underwear. 


Now, they can’t sell me 
Pm 


just as particular about my underclothes as I am 


about my outer clothes. 


“I prefer B. V. D. because of its soft-feeling fabrics, 
its careful stitching and its correct fit. Take my word 
for it, it certainly feels cool and comfortable, 
washes up like new and gives me no end of wear. 


I don’t buy, if the B.V. D. Red Woven Label 


is missing.” 


On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 


B.V.D. Union Suits 
(Pat. U. S. A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 
and $1.50 the Garment. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 


The B.V. D. Company, New York 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 


I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from your measure- 
ments and guarantee to take them back if tbey do not satisfy you. 


I send you 100 samples to select from 
I send you measurement blank with rules. I send you the finished shirts 


express prepaid. No ready-made shirts in my shop, but facilities for 
quick delivery of the highest grade of custom work. Write for my 
samples. (Higher priced fabrics, too.) Summer samples now ready, 
No agents. 


CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft), 204 Tioga St., Ithaca,N.Y. 


Construction 
Guaranteed 
Not to Break 


14K Rolled Gold 25c; 10K Solid Gold $1.00; 14K Solid 
Gold $1.50, At your dealer's. Write for Booklet 30. 
KREMENTZ & COMPANY 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That's all we want to know. 


Now we will not give you any grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this ad. 9) 
Nor do we claim to make you rich in a week. . 
Bat if you are anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a eopy of this picture with ĉo 4 
in stamps for portfolio of cartoons snd 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
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What the double 
label means 


“Is That the 
Suit You Bought Out West?’ 


“Yes. I went into the best looking store in 
town and among other suits they showed me this 
one. I asked the merchant where he got the 
suit. He just lifted this strip below the hanger 
and showed me the Stein-Bloch label. That 
was enough. I bought the suit.’’ 


Smart Clothes 


The local merchant’s label means something 
to you if you know him. The Stein-Bloch label 
means much to you if you do not know the 
merchant. 

Your merchant’s label and the Stein-Bloch label stand : 
as endorsements of each other’s business integrity 
—together they represent a double endorsement 


of that absolute supremacy of tailoring resulting 
from “Sixty Years of Knowing How.’ 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 


AAC 


New York: 
Fifth Avenue Bldg. 


Chicago: 
Republic Bldg. 


HUET ETT MMA TTA 


Your College 
Expenses 
Guaranteed 


ou going to college? Are you planning to attend an engineering, 
business or preparatory school? Or are you now in school and in need of 
additional money to pay your expenses? 


You can earn either all or a large part of your expenses as a Member of the 
Scholarship Bureau. We arrange that matter Just as you wish it. In the past 
five months eight Members of the Scholarship Bureau completed Scholarships 
ranging in value from $250.00 up. 


RE 


Oliver P. Smith 
Earned a $400 Cash Scholarship 


We havea tion for you in your neighborhood as our student representative. If you are now in college, we 
will probably be able to reserve your home town for you. You will be paid either salary and commission or a 
full Cash Guaranteed Scholarship. 1n either case, you will be guaranteed enough money to pay all your ex- 


meee Write TO-DAY for little booklet, ‘‘ What is a Crowell Cash Guaranteed Scholarship ?’’ 
THE SCHOLARSHIP BUREAU, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Manager of Scholarship Bureau, THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Dear Sir: I am interested in your student plan of self-support. Send me the little booklet, “What is a 
Crowell Cash Guaranteed Scholarship?” 


Nawe 


AppREss— 


| and waited trustingly. 


Deeds of Daring 


in the Movies 
(Continued from page 36) 


At that time, it seems, the Colonel was 
stumping Colorado and Utah in the in- 
terest of Major McKinley, and when the 


| local Republican committee set about 
| making arrangements for Roosevelt to 


speak in Ogden on a certain Friday even- 
ing they found that the opera house, the 
only suitable gathering place, was booked 
for Hal Reid and his company. And not 
only did Hal, being a great admirer of 
Roosevelt, surrender the opera house but, 


| seeing that the Mormon population was 


lukewarm, owing to the free silver craze, 


| he organized a rousing reception for the 


Colonel with a big parade, this being ac- 
complished by giving away nearly a 
thousand tickets for his Saturday matinée 
and evening performances. 

And when it was all over, the cheers, 


| the hand-shaking, the speech to a packed 
| house, the actor remembered how Roose- 


velt had turned to him on the stage and 
said simply: “Mr. Reid, I won’t forget 
what you have done for me. Whenever 
you want anything that I can give, ask 


me 
WITH this promise to encourage him 

the motion picture man arrived at 
Sagamore Hill toward seven in the even- 
ing. The servant said that the family 
were at dinner, but Reid sent in his card 
A moment later 
Roosevelt himself appeared, his face 
wreathed in smiles. 

“Hal Reid!” he exclaimed, “ Delighted 
to see you. Come right in.” 

“Im sorry to disturb you at dinner, 
Mr. Roosevelt,” began the actor. 

“The dinner won’t run away. What 
can I do for you? What is it?” 

Reid came straight to the point. “I 
want you to give me two or three hours 
to-morrow morning, Colonel. I want to 
take some motion pictures of you riding 
your horse, and walking around the fields, 
and here in the house.” 

The Colonel listened, half frowning, 
and Reid added, with his persuasive 
smile: “Now you know the worst, sir. 
If you’re going to give me the big stick, 
or have me thrown out, why, go ahead, 
only try to fix it so PII land on my feet.” 

“Tm not going to do anything of the 
sort,” answered Roosevelt quickly. ‘Tm 
going to do what you wish.’ 

“You are?” gasped Hal. 

“Yes, sir. This is not a case of “ Re- 
member the Maine’ or ‘Remember the 
Alamo.’ This is a case of ‘Remember 
Ogden’!” 

hey parted with the understanding 
that Hal was to be at the house the next 
morning about nine with his motion pic- 
ture apparatus. And so it happened. 
The Colonel appeared in Rough Rider 
costume and in an excellent humor. 

“Hello! Hello, Reid!” he said briskly. 
“Now give me half an hour for a little 
canter with Mrs. Roosevelt,—mind you, 
don’t take her,—and then I belong to 
you.” 

After the canter Mr. Roosevelt drew 
up on his horse and said he was ready. 
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“Tell me what you want me to do and | oo 


I'll do it,” he laughed. | 
The first thing, according to Hal, was 


to get a motion picture of the Colonel R 

coming along the road at a good gallop. A lucky strike! On the fly 

It would aaeh popie ag ag an A two-pound brook trout! 

country to see their Rough Rider hero : 

in such spirited action. LUCKY STRIKE—in the hand 
Reid started ahead in the automobile A handy tin, just jib-pocket size! 

with his assistant and the camera on the : This sure is Fisherman’s Luck: 


back seat. This arrangement made it 
possible for them to keep just ahead of To have not only a full creel 


the Colonel in his dash down the road But your pipe always full of 
and get a splendid close-up motion pic- The snappiest, richest, mellowest tobacco! 
ture showing every detail of horse and 


rider. The sun was just right, although . 

a little hot, the road was in excellent 

condition, and the Colonel had thrown 

himself into the full spirit of the ad- 
venture. Hal explained that he would ROLL CUT TOBACCO 
run ahead down the road and be ready 
to take the horseman as he approached 


from a distance. 


For forty years the Nimrod and Fishing-rod 
Brothers all over this continent have always in- 


“You can let out your horse as much cluded LUCKY STRIKE in their vacation-kit. 
as you please, sir,” said the motion pic- That's because LUCKY STRIKE isa sound, superb 
ture man, as you come up. old tobacco, with that out-o’-doors smack and relish 
or r Benet Sats none apse to it—a real pal on a hike, guaranteed to keep you 
cepa oii Aisne: as UP het were in good humor. Just simply the finest old Kentucky 

P tobacco, nature-sweet and full of fragrant flavor— 


charging an army. His horse’s flanks and 
his eyeglasses gleamed in the sun, he 
smiled fiercely, and waved his slouch hat, 
r maai Beri oepa whe In 5c and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 
had been grinding away at the picture THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 

machine, stopped abruptly, and turning 
a frightened face to Reid, said: “The 
filum is oout.” 

“I could have killed the man when he 
said that!” declared Reid. “I could 
have killed him right there. Here was 
my great opportunity spoiled because he 
had neglected to load the camera prop- 
erly. The filum was oout!” 

Hal called to the chauffeur to slow 
down the automobile, then lifted a hand 
to the flying rider to pull in his horse. 

“What are you stopping for?” shouted 
the Colonel as he dashed up. “What’s 
the matter? The mare was going fine.” 

The actor explained the trouble while 
the Colonel listened, purple with anger 
and his exertions. 

“This is inexcusable,” he said. “This 
is really inexcusable.” Then spurring his | 
horse he rode up to the discomfited assist- 
ant and, shaking his riding stick at him, 
said shrilly: “If there is anything in the 
world I hate it’s a tomfool. It was your 
business to have plenty of film in that 
camera, you know it was. Now I'll give 
you seven minutes to go up to the house 
and get that film and be back here. 
Understand me, seven minutes!” 

“That man was so scared,” said Reid, 
“that he could have swallowed his back 
hair. He couldn’t speak, but he got in- 


cut up now in the new Roll Cut that crumbles just 
right for pipe or cigarette. 


to the car and in seven minutes we were M eet at Unmatched Speed 
back with the film. Believe me, we didn’t 2 7 ——— No Vibration 


waste any time. And the Colonel waited Speed that rane away from al 


for us. He gave us another chance, and 2 : fhe power -= ee 
: 2 SE» regen oai SE DOES not SHAKE the BOAT 
there were no more mistakes. We took Design No. 524 by Jud Yoho, Est'd Cost $2800 The Great 2-Cylinder 
him on his horse in another gallop, we The (aç 215 De Luxe Edition, 112 Pages, Battery 
. . . e largest exclusive bungalow book blished. D gnition 
took him out in the wheat fields showing ana cream s 1000 practical and dlntinctive bun= KOBAN bi int: i 
. eS galows actually built for $400 to $4000, suited t ant- lien 
us his fine crop, and we took him In the slate, with piri aod interior SINA plana aise ROWBOAT MOTOR magneto. 
house with the sword and pistol that he of rooms, cost, ete. 
> fs > Contains valuable suggestions on bunga- $ 00 Last season's record proved its mettle, Abso- 
used at San Juan hill and his regimental low building written by experts. Worth Y E ° lutely dependable - easy to start - reverses by 
many times its worth to any builder, Post pressing button. 
colors. I guess they stand as the best Sent anywhere “Paid Trophy Winning Racer Type 
motion pictures of Theodore Roosevelt eis aman i os what removes siradan S H P asari doable 
h p F ; Send check, money order or stamps, Set af chee cee peck pee Be 
that were ever taken, and I got ’em on Jud y h MAK T ee fonstrncted rowboat motor on manket: Write 
° u raftsman or 1915 catalog. Active Agents Wanted. j 
account of that Utah business. He re- u ONO 55 Empire Bido., Seattle, Wash. Koban Mfg. Co., 228 So. Water St, MUlwsokes, Wis. 
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Motorists 


gladly pay 
the prices 


T THE LONG MILEAGE 
in LEE Pneumatic Tires that 

makes them worth the higher 
prices cheerfully paid for them—the 
mileage and the guaranteed freedom 
from Puncture and Blow-out. Details 
of splendid materials and costly hand 
workmanship in new booklet “5, ” 


Look up “Lee Tires” in your Telephone 
Directory. Distributors in all Principal Cities 


PUNCTURE -PROOF 
GUARANTEED 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE -PROOF 
E] 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 


Do You Sell Subscriptions? 


If you sell magazine subscriptions and do not have 


our terms on THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, you 


are doing your pocketbook an injustice. 


We will 


guarantee you a salary and commission. No matter 
what other publishers you represent, write me NOW. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


Cupid vs. 
Geography 
(Continued from page 15) 


“Thank you,” said Miss Simmons. 
“His old state is a back number of forty 
counts anyway. A Delaware young man 
had the nerve to talk marriage, too. 
Down in Delaware they only put a man 
in jail for a year if he marries more than 
one wife, and they make a widow divide 
her husband’s estate with his relatives. 
They haven’t made a law for women in 
that state since the Revolution, and yet 
he wanted me to go down there and trust 
to his kind heart and long life. I told 
him I'd give three cheers for his state but 
not a cent more—that it wasn’t worth it. 

“And the Southern men,” said Miss 
Simmons, laughing; “‘it’s killing to see 
how they take a little common sense. 
Women and negroes totter along on about 
an equal footing in Southern laws. They 
give us both the same careful considera- 
tion in voting, and as for child labor, 
mothers’ pensions, minimum wage, social 
evil regulations and other women’s laws, 
they haven’t looked up their meaning in 
the encyclopedias as yet. I’ve pointed 
this out to four Southern men who have 
made me the most beautiful speeches this 
winter, and not one of them was even 
polite when he left. It’s so refreshing to 
talk with a young man from a Western 
state after a scene like that. Why, 
almost every Western state admits that 
woman has more brains than a horse. 
Look at Kansas! They let us vote out 
there. No saloons, stringent laws against 
vice. State takes care of widow first. 
Mothers get a pension, sensible divorce 
laws, minimum wage for women—oh, it’s 
a lovely state—we’re real human beings 
out there, even after marriage. The 
nicest young man from Kansas proposed 
to me last winter. I’d have accepted 
him—but I always did hate red hair.” 


CHAPTER V 
AS CONGRESSMAN MORGAN jour- 


neyed down several thousand miles 
from Miss Simmons’s side into the murk 
of everyday life a little later, he decided 
with indignant pride that he would never 
come back. A woman had done him the 
deadliest of injuries. She had made a 
fool of him. He had offered her his heart-— 
had manufactured one especially for the 
occasion—and she had talked flippantly 
about state laws and other proposals and 
red hair. Very well. It was over. Selah. 
Kismet. Amen. Hic jacet. Finis. He 
would go back to his real work and be- 
come President. Then Miss Simmons 
would be sorry! Then she would wish she 
had given him the earnest attention which 
he deserved! 

Congressman Morgan pursued his 
grimly revengeful course for several 
weeks. Miss Simmons had plead with him 
not to spoil their beautiful friendship, but 
to come around and pretend that nothing 
had happened. But Morgan did not go 
around any more. He got some little 
satisfaction out of it and a lot of hideous 
suspense. For it appeared as if he was 
about the only young man in Washington 
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who did not drop in at the Simmons 
residence regularly. Miss Simmons be- 
came more and more the rage that winter. 
The nap of the beautiful rug in the parlor 
became worn and thin from scores of 
agitated knees. If I have exaggerated, it 
is merely to emphasize the painfulness of 
those winter months to Congressman 
Morgan. 

By day he attended to his duties 
fiercely and with keen distaste. By 
night he dropped in gloomily at recep- 
tions, dancing parties and lectures— 
wherever Miss Simmons was likely to be 
found. He did not do this because she 
was there, but in order that he might 
shake handswithhercalmly and pleasantly, 
as if nothing had happened. He did not 
want to seem to be hiding like a wounded 
animal. Only, he did not go away when 
he had wished her good evening but stood 
about with the blithe, careless air of a 
man who has just drunk a bumper of 
hemlock tea and watched her making 
herself indispensable for life to scores of 
hopeful young men. 


NIGHT after night the Hon. Mr. Mor- 
gan stuck on the social job, hating it 
with all his heart but afraid to go away. 
Miss Simmons was nothing to him any 
more. Of that he was satisfied. He 
hoped he had some will power left. But 
somehow it seemed essential to his very 
being that the rest of the young men of 
America should be nothing to her. He 
watched her as one would watch a pearl 
in a thin and unguarded show case. And 
as he watched, dread and anguish rose 
and fell within him. 

Southern men gave him no concern. 
He smiled grimly as they hung about, 
getting more hopelessly entangled every 
evening and all unconscious of the fact 
that when they asked the vital question 
they would run up against the child labor 
laws in their respective states. But the 
Western men wrung his heart with sus- 
pense. Morgan caught himself more 
than once looking up the laws of some 
Western state that had just added a 
delegate to the Simmons matrimonial 
contest. Illinois men he regarded with 
great fear. The sight of a Kansas man 
beside Miss Simmons would spoil his 
sleep for a night. As for Washington and 
Oregon men he viewed them with the 
most intense rage. There was no fairness 
in a world which allowed a man whose 
state had granted every whim of woman 
to come into the open market and com- 
pete for wives. Sooner or later a man from 
a satisfactory state would prove satisfac- 
tory himself, one of those smart, bright, 
cocky Westerners who had no awe of the 
East or of anything worth being awed 
about. 


AFTER Congressman Morgan had 

thought of this terrible possibility 
for a few nights he went to the Simmons 
residence and after following the con- 
versation patiently for an hour, as Miss 
Simmons led it out of one dangerous spot 
after another, he proposed point blank 
once more and offered to remove to any 
state which she might name. 

“ You are worth more to me than New 
York or my business or anything else,” 
he pleaded. “I can’t seem to get along 
without you. We'll go to California and 
I'll begin life over again. With you it 


Through fully eight years Regal Cars 
have been distinguished for sturdy, en- 
during construction. 


Today, these qualities are more than 
ever embodied in each model—in every 
car that leaves our factory. 


Surely, among these Three Regals is 
one suited to your needs. 
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All are amply powered — moderately 
priced — completely equipped — elec- 
tric starting and lighting included. 
All models comfortably roomy — with 
full stream line bodies, and crown 
fender. 
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605 Piquette Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Twenty Miles 
of Tarvia roads— 


The motorist who rides out from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and crosses the State line at 
Kittery on the way to Kennebunk, Maine, 
will travel continuously over the new state 
road and for twenty miles will be always on 
a Tarvia roadway— firm, dustless, mud- 
less — perfect in every way. 


First comes a stretch of old macadam which 
has been treated with “‘Tarvia B” to pre- 
vent dust and preserve the surface. Then 
comes a stretch of tarviated macadam which 
has been built from the bottom up with 
“Tarvia X”, the denser grade of Tarvia. 
Next is an area of gravel which has been 
treated with “Tarvia B” to preserve the 
surface, followed by two areas of “Tarvia 
X” construction. 


Further on in York and Wells are large 


IANA 


State Road, Kittery, Maine. 
Constructed with ‘‘Tarvia X”. 


areas of concrete ai which have been 
coated with ‘*Tarvia / 


The road illustrates the ee of Tarvia, 
and its applicability to varying conditions 
of traffic, varying character of foundation 
and varying character of road material. 


There are many ways of using Tarvia effec- 
tively, and there are several grades of Tarvia 
to meet varying conditions. 


Tarvia is, by nature, waterproof and ad- 
hesive. It contributes an element of plas- 
ticity to the roadway, obviating the tendency 
of ordinary macadam to crumble under 
modern automobile traffic. 


The Tarvia treatment more than pays for 
itself by the decided saving in maintenance 
costs which it makes possible. 
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Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before tax- 
payers as well as road authorities, the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company has 
organized a Special Service Department, 
which keeps up to the minute on all 
road problems. If you will write to 
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nearest office regarding road conditions 
or problems in your vicinity the matter 
will have the prompt attention of ex- 
perienced engineers. This service is free 
for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower taxes, 
this Department can greatly assist you. 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis 


Cleveland 
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Write to-day to the Fourth 
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will be easy. We'll build a beautiful 
home at Pasadena. California, you 
know, has suffrage, mothers’ pension laws, 
the minimum wage, reasonable divorce 
laws” (here Morgan shuddered) “and 
everything your heart would desire. PI 


do more,” he continued wildly, as Miss 
Simmons frowned, “PI live in any state 
you say. Just choose it, my dear—” 


“No, Morton,” said Elsie very sadly, 
“T cannot marry you and take you to 
California. It isn’t fair to you, because 
it would wreck your political career, 
though goodness knows it ought to be at 
least side-tracked. But, worse than that, 
it wouldn’t be fair to California. Would 
I be loyal to woman if I turned you loose 
on that happy state with all those terrible 
beliefs of yours and your skill in fighting 
for them? Why, I’d be a traitor. No, 
Morton, if there must be men like you, 
the more of them we can keep in one state 
the better. It’s very, very hard on New 
York, I know, but it’s ever so much better 
for the rest of the country.’ 

“Then good-by,” said Congressman 
Morgan in hoarse tones, as he dashed 
from the room. As he hurried toward the 
outer door he collided violently with the 
butler and a caller. Untangling himself 
he began mechanically to apologize. 
Then he stopped, gave a hard glare, and 
departed furiously into outer darkness. 
He had recognized the intruder. He was 
the red-headed man from Kansas. 

(To be concluded next month) 


Hempfield 


(Continued from page 50) 


rain, and to take your umbrella to school, 
and not forget your ’rithmetic. Didn’t I, 
Anthy?” 

“Why, yes, Margaret.” 
much mystified. 

Old Mrs. Parker 
don’t approve of this Norton Carr.” 

Anthy laughed. “Why, whats the 
matter with Norton Carr?” 

Old Mrs. Parker closed her lips and 
wagged her head with a world of dark 
significance. 

“What is it, Margaret?” 

Mrs. Parker lowered her voice. 

“He stimmylates,” she said. 

It was about the worst she could have 
said about poor Nort, except one thing,— 
in Hempheld. 

Anthy tried to draw her out still fur- 
ther, but not another word would she say. 
A long time afterward, when Anthy told 
me of this incident (how I have coveted 
the knowledge of every least thing in the 
lives of Nort and Anthy), when she told 
me, she said reflectively: “I can’t tell 


Anthy was 
aused: “Well, I 


you how those words hurt me.” 

And then came the surprising telephone 
call from the old Cap’n, with the news 
that he had discharged Ed Smith. 

It was characteristic of Anthy that 
when she put down the telephone receiver 
she was laughing. The tone of the Cap- 
tain’s voice and the picture she had of 
him, dramatically discharging Ed, were 
irresistible. But it was only for a mo- 
ment, and the old problem of “The Star” 
leaped at her again. In the letters to 
| Lincoln here in my desk I find she re- 
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ferred to it repeatedly. “Ed Smith will , 


not get on much longer with our vaga- 
bond, who isn’t really a vagabond at all; 
and as for Uncle Newt, it seems to me 
that he grows more difficult every day. 
What shall I do?” 


Now that the crisis was here, she was 
very quiet about it. When she had 
put on her hat she stepped for a moment 
into the quiet, old-fashioned living-room, 
where her desk was, and the fireplace 
before which she and her father had sat 
together for so many, many evenings, 
and the picture of Lincoln over the 
mantel. She had not changed it in the 
least particular since her father’s death 
and it had always a soothing effect upon 
her: the picture of her mother, the fa- 
miliar, well-thumbed books which her 
father had delighted in, the very chair 
where he loved to sit. She did not feel 
bold or confident, but the moment in the 
old room gave her a curious sense of calm- 
ness, as though there were something 
strong and sure back of her. She glanced 
up quickly at the countenance of Mr. 
Lincoln, and turned and went out of the 
house. 


THE explosion at the office had been 
followed by a dead calm. We were 
all awaiting the arrival of Anthy. After 
all, she was the owner of “The Star.” 
What would she do? 

I saw Ed Smith glancing surreptitiously 
out of the window, and even the old Cap- 
tain, in spite of his jauntiness, seemed 
ill at ease. Only Fergus remained un- 
disturbed. That Scotchman continued 
working steadily at the cases. 

“You took it coolly, Fergus,” I said to 
him in a low voice. 

“Got to print a paper this week,” he 
observed. 

I verily believe if we had all deserted 
our jobs Fergus would have brought out 
“The Star” as usual on Wednesday, a 
little curtailed, perhaps, but on the dot. 

Anthy came in looking perfectly calm. 
Ed Smith jumped from his seat at once. 

“See here, Miss Doane,” he began ex- 
citedly, “what right has the Captain to 
discharge me?” 

The old Captain had arisen, too, and 
very formidable he looked. But my eyes 
were on Anthy. She stepped over to her 
uncle’s side. She had a deep affection for 
this old uncle of hers. “Look out for 
your uncle Newt,” her father had said 
in the letter she found after his death. 
She put her arm through his, drew him 
toward her, and looking up at him smiled 
a little. 

“What right has the Captain to dis- 
charge me?” demanded Ed Smith. 

“No right at all,” she said. 

“There!” exclaimed Ed, exultantly. 

“But J have the right,” said Anthy, 
“if I choose to exert it.” 

There was a curious finality in her 
voice—calmness and finality. The old 
Captain was frowning, but Anthy held 
him close by the arm. A moment of 
silence followed. I suppose we must, 
indeed, have been an absurd group of 
men standing there helplessly, for Anthy 
surveyed us with a ka glance. 

“What are you all so serious about?” 
she asked. 

While we were awkwardly bestirring 
ourselves, Anthy took off her hat, just as 


When You Buy a Chalmers 
You Buy More Than Just a Car 


Into every Chalmers car we build goes the 
spirit of the Chalmers Factory — an ideal of 
high quality at a fair price. 

Every essential part of Chalmers cars is built in the 
Chalmers shops by Chalmers trained men. Each part is 
not only fine in itself; it carries its maker’s pride in his 
workmanship. 

For the Chalmers Factory provides every essential of 
fine production. 

First; the buildings themselves are big, modern and 
light. ‘The Factory is surrounded by wide lawns dotted 
with shrubs and flowers. It is a pleasant place to work. 

Second; Chalmers men know when they enter the Fac- 
tory that the best materials and most up-to-date tools 
will be provided them. And when they leave at night, it 
is with a sense of having built as well as human skill can 
build. 

Third; Chalmers workmen know that the ambition of 
the Chalmers Company is not for mammoth volume or 
quick profits, but rather for sufficient volume to give 
quality at medium prices, for a product of such excellence 
that Chalmers cars shall be always first among cars of 
their prices. 

It is this Chalmers ideal of building for permanency 
by building quality first, last and always, that has in- 
creased the Chalmers Factory from a single building in 
1908 to 21 buildings in 1914. 

It is this ideal of “Quality First” that is the owner’s 
greatest assurance of years of satisfactory service from 
his car. 

If you would like to know more 
about the Chalmers idea and see 
photographs of all the 1915 Chalmers 
models, write for the No. 57 issue of 
“Chalmers Doings.” 
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For the Event of Your Life 


Get a Timekeeper for Life— 
Make Hamilton Your Watchword 


Commencement is an important event in your 
Your school and college training 
has taught you the same lesson that a reliable 
watch teaches by its service—accuracy, preci- 
sion, faithful performance of duty at all times. 


young life. 


Owning a good watch gives you a knowledge 
of the value of time—a dollars-and- 


cents asset. 
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“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


Hundreds of thousands of railroad men in America 
depend upon the accuracy of the Hamilton as a matter 
of life and death. 

A watch is the gift of a lifetime, and a Hamilton tells 
true time all the time. 

There are thirty different Hamilton models for men and 
women, ranging in price from $12.25, for movement alone, 
($12.50 in Canada), up to $150.00 for the Hamilton Master- 
piece. All have Hamilton Accuracy, Beauty and Durability. 


Consult your jeweler about fitting a Hamilton movement to 
your present watch case. 


Write for The Hamilton Watch Book, 
“The Timekeeper’’ 


describing all models and containing much interesting watch infor- 
mation. It is a book that wil] interest you whether you plan to buy 
a watch now or later. If you expect to buy a graduation present, 
be sure to read this book first. 
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usual, put on her apron, just as usual. 
It was the natural-born genius of Anthy 
to have the orderly wheels of life running 
again. And presently, standing near the 
Captain’s littered desk, she exclaimed: 

“At last, at last, Uncle Newt, you’ve 
written your editorial on Roosevelt!” 

She picked up the manuscript. 

“Yes, Anthy,” rumbled the Captain, 
“T have written my convictions about the 
Colonel. It was a duty I had.” 


AE Captain was not yet placated, 
but there was no resisting Anthy very 
long. “David will never be satisfied 
until he hears it,” she said. She looked 
over the pages. “Have you said exactly 
what you think, Uncle?” 

“Exactly,” said the Captain, “I could 
not do less. But I wanted Nort to hear 
it. 

“Why, where is Mr. Carr?” asked 
Anthy, looking about in surprise. 

For a moment no one said a word. And 
then Ed Smith spoke: 

“Weve simply got to cut down ex- 
penses. I hired Carr when I thought we 
needed a cheap man to help Fergus—and 
now I’ve let him go.” 

For a moment Anthy stood silent, and 
just a little rigid, I thought. But it was 
only for a moment. 

“We were going to have Uncle’s edi- 
torial, weren't we? Mr. Carr can see 
it later.” 

She was now in complete command. 
She got the Captain down into his chair 
and put the manuscript in his hand. He 
cleared his throat, threw back his head, 
pleased in spite of himself. 

“Tt was a hard duty, but here it is,” he 
said, and began reading in a resonant 
voice: 


The Apostasy of Theodore Roosevelt 


“‘We have hesitated long and con- 
sidered deeply before expressing the 
views of “The Star” upon the recent sad 
apostasy of Theodore Roosevelt. We 
loved him like a son. We gloried in him 
as in an older brother. We followed that 
bright figure (in a manner of speaking) 
when he fought on the bloody slopes of 
San aie we were with him when he 
marched homeward in his hour of triumph 
to the plaudits of a grateful nation—’ ’ 

The Captain narrated vividly how 
“The Star” had stood stanchly with that 
peerless leader through every campaign. 
And then his voice changed suddenly: he 
drew a deep breath. 

““But we are with him no longer. 
We know him now no more—’” 

He mourned him as a son gone astray, 
as a follower after vain gods. I remember 
just how Nort looked when he read this 
part of the editorial some time afterward, 
paeng up quickly. “Isn’t it great? 

oesn’t it make you think of old King 
David: ‘O my son Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom!” 

But the editorial was not all mournful. 
It closed with a triumphant note. There 
was no present call to be discouraged 
about the nation, or the Grand Old Party. 
Leaders might come and go, but the 
party of Lincoln, the party of Grant, the 
party of Garfield, with undiminished lus- 
ter, would march ever onward to victory. 

“The Star,’ he read, ‘will remain 
faithful to its allegiance. “The Star” is 
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old-line Republican, Cooper Union Re- 
publican—the unchanging Republicanism | 
of the great-souled McKinley and of 
Theodore Roosevelt—before his apos- 
ay ” 

t was wonderful! No editorial ever 
published in the Hempfield “Star” or, so 
far as I can learn, in any paper in the 
county, was ever as widely copied through- 
out the country as this one—copied, in- 
deed, by some editors who did not know 
or love the old Captain as we did. 


AFTER such a stormy morning it was 
wonderful to see how quickly the 
troubled atmosphere of “The Star” began 
to clear. Three rather sheepish-looking 
men began to work with a complete show 
of absorption, while Anthy acted as 
though nothing had happened. 

But there was one thing still on her 
mind. When I started for home, toward 
noon, she followed me out on the little 


rch. 
“David,” she said, “I want to speak 


“I want you to find Norton Carr.” 

She laid her hand on my arm. “He 
hasn’t been quite fairly treated.” 

She smiled, and looked at me wistfully: 
“Weve got to keep ‘The Star’ going 
somehow, haven’t we?” 

(To be continued) 


The Woman who 
Waited 


(Continued from page 54) 


was fooling with the curtain that had 
somehow got itself into a snarl. “I know. 
It’s all wonderful to me. Right and 
good. God bless you, Mary Garth!” 

And I shouted harshly. “Amen!” 

The young governor put his fingers on 
the roses again. 

“T want to ask you one question, if 
you'll let me. Will you?” 

“Yes. Ask it.” 

“Do you know why he killed the man?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Was there—any truth in what the 
man said? Do you mind telling me?” 

“It was a true word he said, thank 
God!” . 

We both started,—a look of utmost in- 
credulity coming over the governor’s face. 

“Why do you say that?” he almost 
shouted. 

“ Because it will be easier for Timothy, 
coming out. He will have something to 
forgive me for. Men like to forgive their 
women. It builds up the pride. Timothy 
will need just that to make him feel a 
man after these years of being—in there. 
I did him a wrong. It will take up his 
mind some to forgive me. He will feel 
the justice of my waiting, leaving out my 
own feeling about it. A man likes to 
forgive his woman,” she said again simply. 

“I see,” said the young governor. ‘He 
denied it to me.” 

“He would do that.” 

“He knew it was true, do you think?” 

“Hell wait to know that from me. 


He’d wait a lifetime.” 
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some, antiseptic cleansing 
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Good Health.” 
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“And you'll tell him?” 

“Yes, I'll tell him.” 

We went out of the little room where 
| Mary Garth’s love had lived and flowered 
| for more than twenty years. 


The young governor fulfilled his word. 
I left the cottage before Timothy came. 
| There were some misgivings which I 
| couldn’t suppress: Was Mary Garth 
right? But the first letter showed that 
she knew even better than I did. 


The Theater 


(Continued from page 42) 
Wheat, “and, seeing a hatbox descend- 
gracefully and made my exit, so.” 


intelligent satire on the current fad this 
season for telling the stories of plays 
backward and otherwise juggling with 
the usual technic of the drama. 


MBE. COHAN doesn’t spare his own 
plays in his burlesque, either. He 
has a whole chorus of white-headed 
Miracle Men doing an eccentric dance, 
and when Mr. Wu is put on trial for a 
murder, with Collier as the judge and 
Cohan as the “ persecuting” attorney, and 
a jury box full of men with pink, green 
and blue whiskers, the play of “On Trial” 
(which Cohan produced) is the target for 
a hilarious bombardment. Mr. Wu’s 
daughter is called. She enters (she is 
Rozsika Dolly), a beautiful maiden 
dressed in marvelous clothes, with sheer 
stockings which she does not hesitate to 
exhibit. She sits in “Daddy’s” lap a 
moment, kissing him (this was an affect- 
ing moment in the real play), and Collier 
rises on the bench and cries, “Gad, what 
a part that actor has!” 

Once the young girl is on the stand Mr. 
Cohan does most of the cross-question- 
ing himself, chiefly directed toward ascer- 
taining the witness’s telephone number. 
This scene ends with a burlesque of the 
quick changes effected in “On Trial.” 
Each of the actors grabs a piece of scenery, 
turns it around, and together they make 
the setting for “Innocent’s home.” 


UT it is when Cohan and Collier are 

alone together on the stage that the 
old Weber and Fields intimacy with the 
audience is best established. At one 
point Cohan is in great fear that a certain 
character is going to do him harm. 


“He won’t hurt you,” Collier reassures | 


him. “Don’t you remember that in the 
next scene that actor plays your father? 
Your own father won’t hurt you.” 

“T never thought of that,” says Cohan. 

“No, George, all you thought of was 
saving salaries,” says Collier. 

“Money is the last thing I think of, 
Willie,” Gos retorts. 

“Before you go to sleep,” Willie an- 
swers. 

At another point Collier comes on stage 
and finds a girl there, about to sing. 
s + ” 

How long are you going to be here?” he 
asks. 

“Until they get the next scene set,” she 
answers. 


ing” (down comes the box), “caught it 


Thus the scene goes on, merry and 
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Its strong suction takes up the 
trodden-in dirt and its revolving brush 
sweeps up surface litter without spread- 
ing dust. 

. You won’t soil your hands or cloth- 
ing when you empty it and it is easy 
to empty, too. 

Tests have proven that the Torring- 
ton will do thorough work for years 
and so easily that a child can use it. 

We have been making the famous 
adjustable NATIONAL carpet sweep- 
er for years and thousands are in daily 
use. The fine reputation they have 
made for us is behind the Torrington 
Vacuum Sweeper. 

Write for Booklet. 
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The Theater, by WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Kept Young with 
White Lead 


Here, in 1775, Patrick Henry ex- 
pressed the undying sentiment of 
America in his words,“Give me liberty 
or give me death.” 

These words have consecrated the 
little church, and it is fitting that it be ||| 
kept young despite its hundred and 
seventy-four years. | 


| Dutch Boy | 
| White Lead | 


and pure linseed oil are the materials 
that preserve it. Your home, too, can 
laugh at time if you direct your painter 

to keep it well painted with Dutch Boy 
| White Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed 


Oil. He can mix them to suit your 
house and tint to suit your taste. It 
| is the economical, long-wearing paint. 


Would you like to have materials 
for a paint test, together with booklet 
of practical suggestions and color | 
schemes? Ask our nearest office for || 
Painting Aids No. 14, || 
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This is so typically Weberfieldian that 
we almost expect the girl on the stage to 
turn into the radiant Lillian Russell, and 
we almost listen for the opening chords of 
“ My evening star,” from the orchestra. 

We should add as a final word that at 
the very end of the play Kick In Mc- 
Clusky captures the hatbox containing 
the plot, opens it—and it is empty! 


I" SO happened that at the same time 
Cohan produced “Hello, Broadway!” 
a new play by James Forbes, author of 
“The Beatie Lady,” was produced in 
New York, and this new piece, called 
“The Show Shop,” proved to be, of a 
different kind, quite as delightful an 
addition to our native stage, quite as 
American, and even more full of promise 
for those of us who have never believed 
that our comic stage would permanently 
remain sunk in a mire of inanity, ragtime, 
vulgarity, and the cheapest farce. 

“The Show Shop” is a delicious satire 
on theatrical production, told almost in a 
vein of burlesque, without sentimentality 
on the one hand or any coarse exaggera- 
tion or ill feeling on the other. It is a 
good story, which is developed carefully 
and logically to a proper climax, never 
forgetting to be primarily a play; but it is 
also constantly alive to the burlesque and 
satiric possibilities of this story, so that 
it has always a double hold on the interest 
of the spectators. It is an extremely 
skillful piece of work, extremely well 
acted, and would compare favorably with 
similar plays from the Continent. We 
do not have to make any apologies for it 
at any point, and the most critical and 
“high-brow” of theatergoers can enjoy it 
with the least critical. All it demands is 
some background of theatergoing—since 
it is a satire on theatrical life—and a 
feeling for the picturesqueness of slang. 
But this latter qualification, surely, every 
American can meet! 


EMS the only character in “The 
Show Shop” who isn’t connected 
with the theater is the hero, delightfully 
played by Douglas Fairbanks. He is a 
rich young fellow in love with Bettina 
Dean, a pretty little actress; but he can- 
not get her, because her mother refuses 
to let her marry until she has appeared 
on Broadway. The mother, herself once 
an actress, never got to Broadway, and 
she seeks that glittering goal vicariously, 
as it were. Jerome, the hero, accepts 
a job as an actor in Bettina’s company 
to be near her. Of course he can’t act, but 
he “looks the part” of a young man about 
town, so Max Rosenbaum, the fat little 
Jew manager, engages him. Out on the 
road, the play fails, and Jerome is down- 
cast, because now Bettina won't get to 
Broadway. Then he has a happy idea. 
He will conspire with Max to “star” her 
in New York in a guaranteed failure! 

“But I don’t believe I could pick a 
failure,” says Max, with naive pompous- 
ness. 

Jerome picks it himself. He puts a 
dozen manuscripts on a table, and counts 
’em out, “Eeny, meeny, miny, mo.” The 
one which is “it” is selected, and Jerome 
guarantees Max five thousand dollars if 
it fails! 

We next see a rehearsal of the “big 
scene” in this play, with Jerome as lead- 
ing man, for Bettina has refused point- 
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OR mother a cup of hot water 

on awakening is beneficial. With 
a THERMOS it is “no trouble.” 
Or a cup of coffee may be had “when, 
where and as you like.” 

In fact every member of the family 
at every age has need of Thermos, which 
keeps liquids ice cold for three days or 
steaming hot for 24 hours. 

It is indeed a good servant in the 
home. 

Originally expensive, the price of 
Thermos makes it now an actual econ- 
omy. 
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blank to make love to anybody else. Itis 
a ridiculous rehearsal, for Jerome is an un- 
speakably amateurish actor, and the play 
itself shopworn melodrama. During the 
scene Mr. Forbes manages to have amiable 
fun with everybody, from the poor author 
down to the stage hands; and especially 
when the curtain calls are rehearsed. “‘Be 
coy, dearie!” Mother Dean cries, as 
Bettina takes her imaginary call—and we 
in the audience have a sudden picture of 
certain young stars we might mention 
simpering modestly before the curtain. 


THE next scene is supposed to show 
the actual “first night” of this scene 
we have just watched rehearsed. Of 
course Jerome messes it all up, he forgets 
the most important “business,” making 
the climax impossible, and has apparently 
ruined the whole play—when he suddenly 
takes matters into his own hands in a 
wild fit of amateur inspiration, bowls over 
the stage policeman in real earnest, upsets 
chairs and tables, grabs the heroine in his 
arms, and makes a triumphant exit 
through the window. 

The next morning Bettina and Jerome 
read the papers and learn to their con- 
sternation that the play is a big hit, in- 
stead of a failure. The surprising climax 
is praised, and Jerome’s acting is lauded 
to the skies, especially for its “delightful 
freedom from the conventional technic.” 

“What is technic?” asks the bewildered 
Jerome. 

“Its something you work all your life 
to get, and the public doesn’t want,” 
answers the little actress. 

Bettina and Jerome consent to go on 
acting the season out for the sake of the 
other members of the company, but not 
before they have been secretly wedded. 
Of course a public wedding is out of the 
question, because nobody would go to see 
a married matinée idol, or a pretty actress 
who was a wife. So the play ends with 
the pair sneaking off to the Little Church 
Around the Corner. 


THIS summary sketch of the play can 
only serve to show what possibilities 
the piece has for delightful satire—and 
Mr. Forbes has not missed them. His 
little, ignorant Jew manager is a human 
being, his pair of old-time actors are 
dears, even Mother Dean has her human 
side. The dialogue is bristling with the 
snappiest of snappy, bright shop slang, 
which is for the most part quite in keeping 
with the characters, and the acting of all 
concerned is of the very best. Even 
the small part of the pert stenographer, 
who appears only in act one, is played by 
Miss Buna Aug, a vaudeville favorite, 
who has probably sacrificed a good many 
dollars a week for this chance to return 
to the “legitimate.” ‘‘The Show Shop” 
is a real triumph of satirical humor. It 
is neither subtle nor profound, to be sure; 
but neither are the people of the play. If 
our stage can continue to turn out as good 
comedies as “The Show Shop” we shall 
have no cause to be ashamed. 


If you are a real enthusiast over THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 
have some of your friends see the magazine. 
A specimen copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or letter to 
Tue AMERICAN MacazineE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Welch’s — the symbol 
of hospitality 
The unexpected or invited guests 


EN EN an extra touch to your hos- 
pitality when you offer them Welch’s. 
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A few bottles in the refrigerator or in 
the pantry keep you prepared for any 


occasion. 


Welch's 
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Welch’s is always absolutely pure. It is just 
the e pure juice of the choicest selected Con- 
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The juice is at once sterilized and ic- 
ally sealed in glass. 

Do more than ask for ““ Grape Juice” 

—say Welch’s—and get it! 
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Write for new booklet, “Marion Harland’s 99 Se- 
lected Recipes.” 
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Westfield, New York 
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Do You Live in a Small Town? 


If you do and have some spare time, I can 
show you how to build a steady business. 
I furnish the capital. Write to-day to 


THOMAS ATWOOD 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Lunch With Nature! 


Take this basket — Pack the most dainty lunch- 
eon, bottles and all, in a Hawkeye Refrigerator 
Basket. Take the family for a spin in the car 
or launch, away from the city’s heat to a shaded 
nook—enjoy the refreshment which is 
kept deliciously cool and appetizing. 
“A Rest and a 
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Add Zest tothe Trip” § 
A small piece of ice in a sanitary, $ 
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A Wonderful 
Plain Range 


A Woman can’t help wanting a new 
Plain Cabinet Glenwood; it is so 
smooth and easy to clean, no filigree 
or fussy ornamentation, just the 
natural black iron finish. — ‘‘The 
Mission Idea’’ applied to a range. 


The improved baking damper, heat indicator, 
revolving grate and roller bearing ash pan 
make it the most wonderful cooking ma- 
chine ever devised to make housekeeping 

——— - drudgeless. 


The Gas 
Range 
Attachment 
cooks, bakes 
and broils to 
perfection 
and can be 
used with 
coal range. 


Coal, Wood and Gas Range. 


Cabinet Glenwood Ranges are handsome, 
convenient and wonderful bakers. Sooner or 
Later you'll have one, now if you knew what 
it would save. Write today for free booklet. 


Glenwood 


The Range that Makes Cooking Easy. 
Write for free booklet 85 of the Plain Cabinet 
Glenwood to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
If interested in a separate Gas Range ask for booklet 55. 


A big display of Glenwoods at both San Francisco 
and San Diego expositions. 
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and see that the seal is unbroken. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF CO. 
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Swatty 


(Continued from page 31) 


stepped backward three or four steps and 
looked frightened. That’s the way you 
always feel when you see the old Mis- 
sissippi on a rampage. You feel as if 
you ought to do something to stop it, 
and you know you can’t—that nobody 


can. When it gets going it is going to 
keep right on. So we went down to the 
levee. 


Well, there wasn’t any levee! Our 
levee is just a long down-hill of sand, and 
it wasn’t there. The river had backed 
clean up to the railroad tracks and was 
sploshing against the second rail of the 
outside each, and at the down-river end 
of the levee it had gone under the tracks 
and was all over Front Street at the cor- 
ner. The ferry dock, that was usually 
away down at the bottom of the levee, 
was tied right up close to the railroad 
track, and the ferry was tied in behind 
the steamboat warehouse, so she wouldn’t 
wash away. The water was clean up over 
the floor of the steamboat warehouse, too, 
and nothing looked the way it used to 
look. It was worth forty lickings just to 
see how different everything was. We 
just stood and looked and couldn’t believe 
It. 

“Come on,” said Swatty, all at once, 
“let’s have some fun. Let’s take off our 
shoes and stockings and have some fun.” 

We went across the street and asked a 
man if we could leave our shoes and stock- 
ings in his store, and he said we could, and 
then we went back and began to wade 
where the water wasn’t very deep. There 
were a few other boys there, wading, and 
a lot of men standing around, looking at 
the water. Some would come down and 
look a while and then go away again, and 
all at once Swatty said, ““Garsh! What if 


our fathers came down here!” 


Se WE got away from there, quick. 
We went down below the steamboat 
warehouse, where the ferryboat was tied, 
because nobody was apt to come down 
there, and nobody did. We played on the 
ferryboat a while and then we got off her, 
and Swatty saw where somebody had 
fastened a lot of logs and bridge timbers 
to the railway cane: I guess they were 
stuff some men had gone out in skiffs to 
catch as they Aoated by , before the river 
got so rampageous. The way they fas- 
tened them was to drive a spike in one 
end and tie a rope to that, and then tie 
the other end to the railway track. So 
Swatty said, “Come on! Let’s have some 
fun with these logs and bridge timbers,” 
or something like that; so we did. We 
walked on them, and some of them would 
sink under us, and then we would jump 
to another. 

Well, there below the steamboat ware- 
house the water made an eddy, and the 
bark and foam and some sticks kept goin 
around and around in the eddy, an 
pretty soon Swatty said: “Let’s ride on 
these logs,” and chat was all right, too, 
because we could sit straddle of a log or a 
bridge timber and paddle with our feet. 
So we did that. Swatty cut three of them 
loose, and we each took a bridge timber, 
because they didn’t turn over like the logs 
did, and we paddled around in the eddy 


It's an unspoiled wonder- 
land, through which the 
Santa Fe runs. 


You see the Colorado Rock- 


ies. You see ruins of old 
cliff dwellings and present- 
day Indian pueblos in New 
Mexico and Arizona. You 
see the Petrified Forest, 
with its thousands of fossil 
trees. And that superlative 
of scenic wonders, the 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


Of course, you are planning to 
join the thousands who will visit 
San Francisco and San Diego 
this year. Displayed in the ex- 
hibit halls is a collection of in- 
dustrial and art objects that may 
never be duplicated. Up-to-date 
farming is shown by processes 
and products. 
The Santa Fe is the only transcontinental 
line having its own rails all the way. 
It is the only line reaching both Expo- 
sition cities. 
It is the coolest in summer. 
It offers you the most perfect roadbed 
and track in America — new, solid steel 
equipment, specially ventilated: power- 
engines; courteous employes and 
Fred Harvey dining-car and dining- 
room meals. 
At frequent intervals, specially conducted 
tourist-car parties will be organized. 
So when you are ready, buy your ticket 
over the Santa Fe—every hour will be 
a relaxation—every mile will have its 
delightful impression. The journey — 
lus the two Expositions—will be a 
beral education. About one fare for 
round trip. Exposition tickets on sale 
daily until November 30, 1915. 
Send for two fascinating picture-books 
of the Expositions and the Santa Fe 
route. Ican help you plan an econom- 
60) ical wonder-trip through California. 
Free Books— 
W. J. Blac ra ana: 
MOO Menee 
1087 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Send me your booklets — "San Diego, 1915,” and the 
“Panama-Pacific Exposition,” free of all charge to me. 
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| and played we were steamboats. I was 
the “War Eagle,” and Swatty was the 
“Mary Morton,” and Bony was the 
“Centennial.” We played that a long 
time and then we took boards for paddles, 
and we could go better that way so we 
played Indians in canoes, and I got on 


oe 
AB 
eee 
Swatty’s timber and let mine go, which 
was all right because the timbers would 


just go around and around in the eddy. 


GOVERNMENT stamp on IA But Bony wouldn’t get on with us, be- 

the outside of a letter is a fair A cause he was afraid the timber would sink. 
arantee foritssafedelivery. ; j 
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Bond is a fair guarantee that away, but Swatty said he didn’t care if 


the letter will be read and re- Sf | the old cow never got home. He said it 
spected. Thecrackleofqual- [J x wouldn’t hurt the old cow to wait a while, 
ity and the clean, strong-fibred appearance of anyway. So we started to paddle around 
such stationery cannot be disregarded. This : SZA] | the eddy again, and that time we got 
most effective insurance offered by 


almost too far out, I guess, and the end 
of the timber stuck out beyond the eddy 


into the swift water. 
E } \ ¥ “Back her up! Quick!” Swatty yelled, 
am ie 0 SY N and we both tried to back her with our 
f 2. board paddles, but it was too late. The 


swift water caught her on the side and 
swung her right out into the current. Gee, 


will = about 2%: To ocer Worda! an averai bcp ci BA ` but she went! Right away she was half 
on ordinary pa costs about 5 cents (for paper, postage an ' : 
stenographer’s time). On Old Hampshire Bond it will cost about A a block away from Bony an I began to cry, 


SAU fae paar pad geared pr iat rite Ct @ai | for there was no telling where she’d stop. 
e results. ation should n as ”—but J . e 
e NEA a OE SAA TETEA S ES = ZOD” You couldn’t expect her to stop this side 
We shall be glad to send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book of OM f of St. Louis or New Orleans. So I began 
Specimens. A simple request written on your present letterhead ve 7 ee to cry, and I aes a down and hung 


will bring it. z f I 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, South Hadley Falls, Mass. n G onto the timber with both arms. It was 


The only paper makers in the world making Bond Paper exclusively A ta all I could think of to do. But Swatty 
< om let on he wasn’t scared at all. He tried 
to paddle toward shore, but there was so 
much driftwood and stuff floating that he 
couldn’t do it. 
“Aw, shut up! Don’t be a cry-baby 
ie elled at me. Be i is mace 
ae. rab your paddle, and we'll paddle out 
Cree 7i to the Tow Head and we'll be all right.” 


My (THE Tow Head is the big island in the 
=A river below town, but more to this 
side of the river than to the other side. 
It is shaped like a horseshoe, with the 
two ends down-stream. Me and Swatty 
knew it pretty well because sometimes 
we used to row down there. It was all 
trees except a strip of sand on each side, 
and in low water there used to be a sand- 
bar below it. It looked like a good idea 


The Standard Paper for Business Stationery 


A Magazine that insures you 


against dullness, boredom, and to get to the Tow Head if we could; but 
I was afraid to sit up so I just stayed the 
old age all way I was. But Swatty paddled like a 


aes good fellow. I guess the current helped 
ae him some. In low water there are two 
ry channels, one on each side of the Tow 
-GAW Head, but when the river is on a rampage 
it don’t care anything about channels— 
it just goes. But it kind of bends below 
town and I guess that helped Swatty. 
He kept yelling at me not to be a 
May Number ; i pao tii ar pa but I mans dare. 
: o he paddled, and pretty soon I saw he 
Now on Sale wa toine to hit the Tow Head all neht. 
That made me feel better and I kind of 
raised up on my hands and stopped cry- 
ing, but when I looked I was scared worse 
than ever. It looked as if the Tow Head 
was coming up-stream like a big packet 
at full tilt. It didn’t look as if we were 
All the better class news-stands floating down to it, but as if was tearing 
up-stream toward us, and it was coming 
lickety-split. At its nose, where the water 
hit it, the river reared up in a big yellow 
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wave, like the bow wave of a ship, and 
was cut into foam and spray where it hit 
the trees and then rushed away on either 
side like mad. So I saw Swatty had made 
a mistake in trying to land on the Tow 
Head. 

There wasn’t really any Tow Head to 
land on. The river was way up in the 
branches of the trees, and I guess the 
water was ten feet deep all over the Tow 
Head, or deeper, and rushing through the 
trees like it was crazy. But we didn’t 
have time to think much about it. We 
just had time to be scared, and to see the 
old Tow Head come rushing and foaming 
at us, and then it sort of nabbed us, like 
a cat nabs a mouse. It was all a big 
swosh of water noises and a big swosh of 
tree branches being slashed by the water, 
and then me and Swatty was splashed all 
over, and the bridge timber banged into 
two trees and stuck. Swatty went off 
the timber like a stone out of a nigger- 
shooter, but I hung on. I’ve got a black 
and blue spot inside my leg yet, where it 
hit the edge of the timber. Right away 
the water began to surge over the timber 
like a giant pushing against me, and I 
saw I couldn’t hang on there very long, so 
I reached up and grabbed a branch of one 
of the trees and hoisted myself up and 

ot up in the tree. And there was 
watty! He wasn’t in my tree, but he 
was in the tree next below mine. 


“ {^A ARSH!” he said, and that was all he 
said right then. So I began to cry. 
It would make anybody cry to be there, 
up in a tree, with the whole Mississippi 
River rushing along under him, so near 
he could stick his toes down into it. It’s 
an awful thing to think about. You can 
sit in a tree and look at a creek run under 
y and you don’t care, but when the 
ississippi is on a tear it is different. 
It’s the Daat and strongest thing in the 
world, and there was all of it rushing 
along right under us, and the tree sort of 
waving back and forth. 

So I cried. 

“Aw, shut up!” Swatty said. “What 
are you crying about?” 

ell, I guess we were in a pretty bad 
fix—worse than we thought we were. 
No boat there ever was could get at us 
where we were. No boat could come at 
that Tow Head the way we did and last a 
minute, because it would smash against the 
trees. And even if anybody knew where 
we were they couldn’t get to us. Even if 
the strongest men in town tried to row a 
boat up-stream from below the Tow Head 
they couldn’t get to us, because they 
couldn’t row among the trees on it. So 
I cried. 

“Shut up!’ Swatty yelled at me. 
“Ain’t it bad enough without you bel- 
lering?” 

So there we were. 


WHEN Bony saw us go out into the 
river he sat on his timber with his 
mouth open, and he couldn’t even holler,— 
he was so scared,—and then he just 
paddled for shore and jumped off his 
timber and ran. He didn’t know where 
he was running—he was just running 
away from there. He was scared stiff. 
When he come to, he was half way home, 
and blubbering and panting, and then 
he sat down on a horse block and didn’t 
know what to do. He thought we were 
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drowned, sure. So he thought the best 
thing to do would be to not say anything 
aboutit. Hewas afraid. First he thought 
he would go home and act as if he had 
been at school and just stayed out playing 
a while, and not do anything else about 
it, and let folks find out any way they 
could; and then he thought that Mrs. 
Schwartz would miss Swatty when it was 
time to fetch the cow, and that she would 
come over to his house to see if Swatty 
was there, and he didn’t know what else. 
So he thought he would go over to Swatty’s 
house first and sort of keep Mrs. Schwartz 
from doing anything like that. So he 
went. He forgot he was in his bare 
feet, or that he had ever had shoes and 
stockings. 

When he got to Swatty’s house Mrs. 
Schwartz was on the front terrace in her 
calico dress and with a birch switch in her 
hand, looking for Swatty, because Swatty 

a knew what time the cow ought to be 

5 hit fetched home. Bony went up to the steps. 

A: B À 99 pa Ch eet “Do you want me to fetch the cow 
eio ° PYT eques Ds ny home, Mrs. Schwartz?” he asked. 


Association “What for should you fetch the cow 


America on 


This is a good year to see our own America and many ssi BA home?” said Mrs. Schwartz, as angry as 
thousands will take advantage of the opportunity. On your P could be. 
trips you can avoid much inconvenience in regard to travel f “T thought maybe Swatty was late, and 
money matters by carrying your funds in “ A.B.A.” Cheques. ff I Pi want to keep you waiting,” he 

They are readily accepted by hotels, ticket offices, Pull- E? Fór why should you think he was 
mans and leading merchants, and can be used on the grounds : late?” Mrs. Schwartz asked. She always 
of the Californian Expositions. They are much safer to Fo talked in a funny way, because she was 
carry than money. a German. 


“T thought maybe he was playing down 
Ai ie s i Te ‘ at the river,” said Bony. “Lots of boys 
em at your 2 OF ssued in $10, $20, 1 do 

write to Bankers Trust Co, $50 and $100 ‘ bert ta ike es snad dh 
New York, as to where A, cheques to any Tee. o: Sal rs. oc wartz. n e 
“A.B.A.” Cheques may be i amount; fastened * sends you home to get his cow, yes? He 
obtained in your vicinity. a! in “a handy wallet. f) E could get his own cows. I wait for him.” 

So then Bony didn’t know what to say. 
He stood around. And after a while he 
said: 

“Maybe he won’t come home to get the 
cows.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
Schwartz. 

“Maybe he’s drowned,” said Bony. 
“Maybe him and Henny went down to 
the river and—and—” 


O THEN he began to cry, and the first 

thing anybody knew he had me and 
Swatty drowned and our bodies floatin 
D Y K Wh down ee ok Louis or ales Orleans, an 

Mrs. Schwartz wringing her hands and 

0 ou how at hollering for Herb. So Herb come out on 

a š o ? = porch an Bony told him me ape 

watty had floated away on a bridge 

City Flat Life Is Like? timber and got drowned, and Herb aot 

Mr. Schwartz out of the house, and then 

he come over to my house to tell my 


father, and my father and mother and 
Fan and all the Schwartzes and a lot of 


You can see and feel it, and you can hear the people talking in neighbors all went running down to the 
levee, and took the Bony Highlander with 

D ? : them to show them where we had got 

Aunt Matilda’s Double Life ft. ae ae 
By Mary Heaton Vorse didn’t go home, and why he got licked 


when he did get home. 

By that time it wasn’t dark but it was 
getting dark. Me and Swatty just hun 
onto our trees, and that was all we coul 
do; but all our folks and most everybody 
in town got down to the levee, because 
pate eee tee maceratie pamp 

’ ouse blew the alarm whistle. e fire- 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION men all came, too, with their hose carts 
and ladder trucks, but most of the folks 
just went around saying it was too bad, 


One of the six unusual stories, five of them love stories, in the 


May Romance Number 
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but that it was hopeless. Even the mayor | 
said it was hopeless. You see, nobody 
knew we were on Tow Head. They 
thought we were drowned in the river, 
like Bony said. So there wasn’t anything 
to do, because it was too hopeless to do 
anything. The only thing to do was to 


HE greatest amount of paid-for life 


wait until the river fell, in a couple of insurance ever secured in a single year 
weeks or so, and then maybe they’d find . 
what was left of me and Swatty down- by any company 1n the world— 


river, where we'd be washed up, if we 


ever was. $5 1 8,963,821 


ELL, that was what everybody 

thought. My mother cried, and 
Mrs. Schwartz cried, and I guess most of 
the women cried, and the men looked 
mighty sober, and said what a pity it was 
so hopeless; but what could they do? e 
Rvecybadly was sober or crying, I guess, ] he Prudential 
except Fan, and -I guess shed been so 
mad at Herb she just couldn’t be any- 
thing but mad. She was so full of mad 
that it had to come out, so while every- 
body was crying and all she just flew u 
in the air and went over and gave Herb 
a good raking. 

“Well!” she says. “And you call your- 
selfa man! Do you mean to stand around 
here like a bump on a log and do noth- 
ing?” she says. “I’m glad I found out in 
time what a helpless ninny you are,” or 
something like that. She gave it to him STRENGTH OF 
good, I tell you! “This trash,” she says— GIBRALTAR 
meaning the mayor and the firemen and 
the city council and everybody—‘‘I don’t 
expect anything else from, but I once 
thought you had some gump.” Or some- 
thing like that. So Herb got red. 

“Very well,” he says, like a man ready 
to jump off the high school roof, “if you 
say so, I’ll take a skiff and go out upon the 
river. You can’t call me a ’fraid-cat, 


was obtained during 1914 at the lowest 
expense-rate in its history by 


Fan. You'll never call me that.” Or Payments to policyholders were larger than 
something like that, he said. 
“Skiff indeed!” says Fan. “You'd ever before, $39,273,810.05 


have a nice picnic with a skiff, wouldn’t 
ou? Have some sense, Herbert Schwartz. 


hat good is that ferryboat doing, tied THE PRUDENTIAL 


up here?” = 
Well, that was what they done. At INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
first Captain Hewitt didn’t want to take Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
the ferryboat out. He said it was hope- FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
less, and that she was an old rotten hull, 


and that a log would go through her like 
a needle, and she’d sink, and she couldn’t Home Orrice, Newark, New JERSEY 


make headway up-stream against such a 
flood, and a lot more, but with all the 
folks in town there he couldn’t keep that Rowrbady- is vied ‘sit th 
up longs 9o he went aboard and fred up, || | Eveyybay i invited, 19, viit the 
and sent up-town for Jerry Mason, who ance and Public Welfare, Panama- 
was the regular freman. By that time Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. 
it was dark enough for anybody, so Mr. 
Higgins, the steamboat agent, went and 
got the two flambeaux he uses when steam- 
boats unload at night, and everybody 
that had a porch lantern with a reflector 
got that, and they put them all on the 
ferryboat. Flambeaux are big iron bas- 
kets on iron poles, and the poles are 
pointed at the bottom so they can be 
jabbed into the ground or a floor or any- 
thing. You fill the baskets with tar and 
wood and light them. So when that was 
all ready most of the firemen got aboard 
with their hooks, off the hook and ladder 


trucks, and a lot of other men got aboard ~a. For Social Play ; For General Play 
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Herb went up in the pilot house with aL Cadden Patek Chah Lolasi, Oen A Ais-Cadiien Pads 
Captain Hewitt, and they set out to find Sein s : 

our bodies. s: “H THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO.CINCINNATI, U. S.A. 


But me and Swatty wasn’t bodies yet, 
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Tt Makes a Difference” 


we was still folks. We were feeling a lit- 
tle bit better, too, because Swatty found 
out that the tree he was in was a slip- 
pery elm tree, and he peeled off some 


| slippery elm bark and chewed it, and he 


tossed some over to me, and I chewed 
that. So we wondered how long a fellow 
could live on slippery elm bark, and if 
Swatty would have the tree peeled clean 
before the river went down. If he did 
we'd starve to death; but Swatty said that 
as the water went down more and more. 
of the tree trunk would be above water 
and we could peel it and eat it. So we 
both felt better, only there was a dead 
something had caught in the tree branches 
and when the wind changed it didn’t 
smell very good. It smelled worse than 
that, even. So about then we began to 
see the lights come out on shore, and pretty 
soon we saw the big, smoky light the 
flambeaux made. We ee it was a 
bonfire on shore up at town. 

Well, I guess we’d have been bodies 
before anybody got to us, anyway, if we 
hadn’t had some bad luck. Me and 
Swatty was there in our trees chewing 
away at slippery elm when all at once 
something big and black come slamming 
down onto the point of the Tow Head. 
It looked like a house, but I guess it was 
only a cow shed or something like that, 
that had got floated off the river bottoms 
by the flood. It came all of a sudden, 


| and before we knew what had Bepprnied 


it hit the Tow Head point and banged 
into the tree I was on, and the water 
began to rush over it, and then all at 
once the tree I was on began to give. It 
began to topple. It went slow at first 


| and then it went quicker, and it fell over 
|| against the tree Swatty was in, and the 
| shed came bumpin 


after it, and then 
Swatty’s tree keeled over, too, and me 
and Swatty went down under, and the 
shed come grating over us—right over our 
heads and pushing our trees down into 
the water. 


LL I ever knew was that the next 
thing I knew I was slammed up 
against the side of the shed by the water 
and pushed against it like a big hand was 
pushing me, and I was fighting to get 
more out of the water, and then the shed 
sort of melted and went to pieces and I 
was holding onto a board and going down 
with the current between the trees of the 
Tow Head. Sometimes the board hit a 
tree, and sometimes it didn’t, but I 
thought I was all over with, anyway, and 
then right ahead of me I saw the water 
rushing and roaring up against some- 
thing. 
I didn’t know what it was, but it was 
a log raft the mill folks had put in behind 
the Tow Head so it wouldn’t get washed 
away. It was in the inside of the horse- 
shoe, and all across the front of it was 
driftwood and trash and old boards and 
everything, and that was what the water 
was splashing against, and before I knew 
it I was slammed up against it—me and 
my board. And what I slammed up 
against was the bridge timber I had been 
on before, or one like it. If I had slammed 
up against where it was just bark and 
driftwood I would have clawed at it a 
while and then gone under, I guess; but 
I crawled onto the timber and just lay 
there and tried to get the water out of m 
nose. It looked like half a mile of drift- 
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wood was jammed in between me and 
the log raft—jammed in and pushed 
together the way a flood can jam it and 
push it. 

Well, that timber wasn’t any place to 
be. The water rushed against it and over 
it, so I was getting ducked all the time, 
and I put out my hand and tried the 
drift stuff, but it didn’t seem like it would 
hold me up, but there was one board that 
was on top of the stuff, and I tried that. 
I slid over onto it and it seemed all right, 
so I edged along it, and when I got to the 
end of the board the drift stuff seemed 
firmer and I got on my stomach and edged 
out onto it. It was frm enough, but not 
very firm, but on my stomach that way 
I covered a good deal of it at a time, and 
I sort of wiggled along, and the more I 
wiggled the firmer it got. It had to, 
with all the river pushing it, and the 
driftwood back of it pushing too. 

So it took me about an hour to get to 
the log raft, and when I got to the edge 
logs, that are chained together, I was all 
scratched and sore and | just sat down 
and cried, because I knew Swatty was 
dead. And all at once he said “Hello, 
Henny,” and there he was, crawling along 
the logs toward me. He said he went 
under when the tree fell over, and that 
he went under all the driftwood and come 
up through a hole in the raft. Maybe he 
did. There were holes enough in the raft. 
But I didn’t get there that way. 


NYWAY, there he was, and that made 
me feel a lot better, and we crawled 
around the edge of the raft, because we 
wanted to get to the lower side. Swatty 
said maybe we could push a log under 
the outside chain of logs and paddle to 
shore on it, but I wasn’t going to do it. 
Only I wanted to see him do it if he did 
it. So we got to the lower edge of the 
raft, where it stuck out below the Tow 
Head and just then along came the ferry- 
boat. She was back-paddling and going 
as slow as she could, and she looked like 
an excursion with all the porch lamps and 
the flambeaux. So me and Swatty 
hollered, but I guess they saw us before 
we hollered. Everybody came over on 
our side and that tipped the ferry over a 
little, and a lot of the men threw ropes 
at us and held out their pike poles, and 
me and Swatty grabbed them and they 
yanked us aboard. So then she whistled 
five times and waited and whistled five 
times again, and so on, because that was 
the signal they was to make if they found 
our bodies, and they had found them, but 
they were alive yet. So then Herb made 
the captain whistle long and steady with- 
out stopping, so maybe they’d know we 
were alive yet. But nobody knew it, be- 
cause nobody thought we would be. 
Well, the old ferry let out so much steam 
whistling she couldn’t go up-stream. I 
guess she couldn’t anyway. So they ran 
her into the shore just where she was and 
tied her to a big tree, and when we got to 
the road there was Mother and Father 
and Mr. and Mrs. Schwartz in a livery 
rig, because they had followed the boat 
all the way down. And Fan was in the 
rig, too. So they all pawed me and 
Swatty over and saw how bad we was 
scratched and all, and said we was suffer- 
ing from exhaustion, but we wasn’t. We 
was only played out. 
So then Herbert said “All right!” and 
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en 7 
was swept by flames7= 
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the loss-paying ability of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company was put to the supreme test of paying losses 
amounting to Ten Million Dollars. Even though the 
local office of the company, with its records, had been 
swept away, the task of adjusting and paying claims was 
immediately taken up. Within 60 days the ‘‘Hartford”’ 
had settled with 6,000 policy-holders. 


Never before had fire insurance undergone such a test. 
No fire insurance company ever paid so vast a sum ina 
single year to restore what the flames destroyed. For 
more than a century the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has met every honest obligation fairly and 
promptly. 


This record is worth remembering when you renew 
your policy or take out new insurance. There is a 
Hartford agent near you whose name we will be 
glad to send. 


The 
Hartford 
Fire 
Insurance Co. 
PA Hartford, Conn. 

/ Gentlemen: 

Send me “Fire Insurance 
and Fire Prevention,” your 
booklet suggesting ways of 
preventing fires. 


Nobody wants a fire. 
We have a booklet 
that tells how to pre- 
ventit. Send for a free 
copy. Use thecoupon. 


ROMANCE OR THRIFT— 
WHICH DO YOU PREFER? 


You can have both 


ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON shows you how 


You are as clever as the lovable Mrs. Larry who found 
both adventure and romance in the pursuit of thrift. In the 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


make an irresistible appeal 
to the palate. These be- 
witching dessert confec- 
tions are made for the joyful 
occasion, the social gather- 
ing, the feast. 


ANOLA—Delicious wafers 
of chocolate-flavored good- 
ness; crisp baking outside, 
smooth cream filling inside, 
chocolate-flavored through- 
out. The taste is unique, 
the form is inviting, and the 
occasions upon which they 
can be appropriately served 
are without number. 


ADORA—Another dessert 
confection invariably popu- 
lar with the hostess. These 
little wafers are pleasing to 
look upon, entrancing to 
the taste, whether served 
with dessert or eaten as a 
confection. 


FESTINO—Their resem- 
blance to an actual almond 
is mostattractive. FESTINO 
conceals beneath the deli- 
cate shells an enticing 
sweetened, almond- 
flavored filling. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


WATCH YOUR STEP! 
Wear Footttar S 


Feet 


started to go away, and Fan said, “ Her- 
bert!” 

“What is it?” he said. 

“I want you to ride up-town with us,” 
she said. 

“No,” he said, “Pll go back and hel 
Captain Hewitt get she boxi in shape. 
guess I’ve done enough to show you I’ve 
some gump.” 

“But I want you to come,” Fan says. 
“T want to talk to you.” 

So he came. Him and Fan sat on the 
front seat and drove and talked, and I 
guess their talk was all right, because 
they fixed everything up and got married. 
And that was where Miss Murphy got 
left. Just because she wanted to lick 
Swatty she lost her beau. That’s why I 
say I guess if teachers always knew how 
their lickings were going to turn out they 
wouldn’t lick us fellows so much. Not 
when the fellow is the brother of their 
beau, anyway. 


His Own Worst 
Enemy 


(Continued from page 23) 


the man or woman at the loom, bench or 
lathe. It has not seen what was going 
on in other departments of the shop. If 
it looked, it would have found that invari- 
ably a good percentage of the men once 
at machines were now at desks. Men and 
women who under the old way would be 
running machines by rule of thumb are 
now in planning rooms, making time-stud- 
ies, acting as instructors and foremen. One 
of the essential features of the system is 
pushing men up. There are fewer people 
at manual labor because there are more 
at mental labor. 

And these positions did not exist before. 
That is, the system creates work of a 
higher type. It is from the ranks these 
positions are filled whenever possible, for 
the good reason that those who have had 
practical experience in the industry are 
much more intelligent in handling the new 
ideas. 

What happens, then, is that the new 
way opens to men and women chances for 
advancement which they never had be- 
fore. A man holds three positions under 
this system, I have heard experts say: 
the one he left and on which he is keeping 
an eye to see that his successor is working 
properly, the one he fills, the one to which 
he hopes to be promoted. More blind 
alleys have been opened up by scientific 
management than by any other force ever 
brought to bear on our industrial opera- 
tions. 
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Far from taking from a man his ‘‘God- 
given power to think,” it gives him a 
hundred fresh incentives to exercise that 
power. What it does strip from him is his 
self-made propensity to guess, to soldier, 
and to sit tight. 


The Lightest and Most Comfortable Arch Support 


At All Live Shoe Stores and Orthopedic Specialists 


Or, if your dealer does not have them, mailed Post Paid, 
on receipt of $2.00 and size of your 


WHITE FOR IELUSTRATED FOLDER 'THE amount of new work created by 
the system does not by any means rest 


FLEXIBLE ARCH SUPPORT CO. here. The improved man requires an 


improved tool, an improved chair. From 
28 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. every side the incentive to develop new 


things come. A regular feature of the 
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new shop management is the prize for 
suggestions, and sometimes these turn out 


to be so valuable that they set an entirely | 


fresh crew of men at work. When Mr. 
Taylor proved that it paid to give each 
shoveler in his gang a shovel fitted in weight 
and length of handle to the man’s reach and 
strength, he gave an enormous stimulus 
to the shovel business, that is, set more 
men at work. There has never been a 
shop put under the system that streams 
of new and unexpected demand did not 
flow from it. 

The fresh positions created, the new 
work to meet the constant demand for 
increased efficiency, these, in the long run, 
more than balance the number of men 
and women who may be temporarily elim- 
inated in the reconstruction of the shop. 
BU grant that the men and women are 

all absorbed under better conditions, 
shorter hours and higher pay. They turn 
out so much more, they are bound to ex- 
haust the demand and put themselves out 
of work. This is one of labor’s chief 
objections to the system. It is the fear 
of abundance; a fear that labor has caught 
from capital, and which has set them both 
at the most pernicious economic practice 
men ever devised—that of keeping things 
scarce that their price might be high. 
Labor has learned from capital to fear 
what they call “too much.” 

To capital abundance means cheapness 
and commonness; to the workman, a 
shut-down; so the capitalistic fruit grower 
dumps his apples into the river if he sees 
the market so stocked that plenty of 
apples may be within the reach of the 
thousands. The commission merchant 
puts his eggs into cold storage for higher 
prices—and the tenements go without 
eggs. The oil trust, the beef trust—all our 
monopolistic friends hate and fear abun- 
dance. They agree with the high tariff 
senator of a Western state who once told 
the United States Senate that he hoped 
to see the day when the wheat crop would 
always be a little shorter than the demand, 
that the farmer might always get a high 
price—and the poor man a small loaf, he 
should have been told. 

The workingman holds the same notion. 
He keeps his daily output down inten- 
tionally, insisting on an average wage for 
all, and in doing this he honestly believes 
he serves himself and his fellows. 


HAT he has not learned is that 

work breeds work, that the more that 
is done the more there is to do. Let him 
learn from experience. Consider the 
horse. What use for a horse in a world 
where manufacturers have developed 
power equal to nineteen millions of him; 
where oil engines drive plows across plains 
and hills; electricity runs carriages in the 
street; gas engines haul logs, and gasoline 
trucks deliver freight and express? But 
the day of the horse is better than ever. 
He has increased fivefold in sixty years, 
while man has increased but fourfold, and 
as for the mule, there are eight times as 
many of him as in 1850. 

Steam and electric power have not put 
an end to water power. Niagara to-day 
generates the heat, light and power for 
towns fifty miles away, and I can take you 
to settlements in the Rockies, a hundred 
miles from a railroad, where they cook 
their meals and do their washing and iron- 
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INS flat and so compact that 
it can be easily slipped into 
coat, vest or hip pocket, the Ansco 
Vest-Pocket is the smallest and 
lightest camera made which takes 
a picture 24%x3% inches. Uses 
a standard six-exposure film-car- 
tridge, obtainable all over the world. 
Needs no adjustment for different 
distances. Price $7.50. For per- 
fect results use the combination of 
Ansco Camera; Ansco Film, the 
court-decreed original film; and 
Cyko, the prize-winning paper. 
See your Ansco dealer. Catalog 
from him or us, free upon request. 


Write us for specimen 
picture taken with model 
you contemplate buying. 
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| PHOTO SUPPLIES | 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


Millions of dollars were recently 
awarded in a suit for infringe- 
ment upon Ansco patent rights, 
establishing Ansco Film legally 
as the original film. 
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The Most Popular Heroines in the World 


New and striking photographs and facts about the famous players who are helping to 
entertain 20,000,000 people every day 


MARY FULLER 
VIOLA SAVOY 
PAULINE FREDERICK 
MABEL NORMAND 


MARY PICKFORD 
BLANCHE SWEET 
ELSIE JANIS 


In the May Romance Number 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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THE most important photographic 

development in two decades, is the 

Autographic Kodak. It makes the record authentic; 

answers the questions: When did I make this? Where was 

this taken? Every negative worth taking is worth such 

date and title. With the Autographic Kodak you make 
the record, almost instantly, on the film. 

It’s very simple. Open the door in the back of Kodak, 
write the desired data on the red paper, expose for a sec- 
ond or so, close the door. When the film is developed, the 
records appear on the intersections between the negatives. 

This autographic feature having now been incorporated 
in the most important Kodak models, we have arranged to 
take care of our old customers by supplying Autographic 
Backs for Kodaks of these models. 


The old Kodak can be brought up to date at small cost, 
and there is no extra charge for autographic film. Make your 
Kodak Autographic. 


PRICE-LIST OF AUTOGRAPHIC BACKS, 
No. 1 Kodak Junior, - = = = $260 No. 4 Folding Pocket Kod: 
No. IA Kodak Junior, =- =- - =- 300 K 
No. 1A Fold. Pocket Kodak. R.R. Type, 3-50 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, - = 350 


No. 3 Special Koda! - 
No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, - - 3.75 


No. 3A Special Ke 
Catalogue free at your dealer's, or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


“FIRE!” 


The little figure lurched helplessly forward, then 
toppled over the scattered earth of the waiting 
grave. From the Mexican officer’s lips went the 
sudden and anguished cry: 


“She’s Killed!” 


It was so realistic that Jimmie Nesbit dashed in 
front of the camera. Almost as unexpected is what 
followed in this adventure of the pursued millionaire 
kid who pursued a movie actress. In the 
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ing by electricity generated by mountain 
torrents. 

Steam, oil, gasoline and electricity have 
not even put an end to windmills. I 
heard a manufacturer of engines say 
recently that the windmill was a thing 
of the past; but the same day a manu- 
facturer of windmills told me that his 
business had increased 35 per cent in the 
last year. The census supports him. 
There are 31 per cent more men at work 
on them than five years ago, and in that 
time the value of the products had in- 
creased 40 per cent. 


Bur even if the advantage of abundance 
to the masses was appreciated, bodies 
of workingmen would reject it and the 
higher wages, the shorter hours and the 
chance of advancement which the system 
carries with it; and they would do it for 
the sound reason that they believe the 
system means the doom of unionism, that 
it is usually adopted for the express pur- 
pose of downing unionism. 

There is an important point involved 
here which union men should not shirk. 
Any system or practice which depends 
upon a high degree of codperation for 
success is the ally of intelligent unionism— 
not, perhaps, of that unionism which is 
concerned with politics, which is oppor- 
tunist in spirit and military in method, 
but with the unionism of the great mass 
of workers who believe in sound practices, 
peaceful progress and, if possible, friendly 
relations with all those concerned in their 
industry. 

The very core of this kind of business is 
coöperation with management and pub- 
lic. Genuine cooperation has always been 
dificult for men and women. Their 
ignorance, stubbornness, pride, greed, 
suspicion hamper it. Everything in 
which a group succeeds in acting col- 
lectively strengthens unionism and makes 
it more possible. 

The safety crusade is a big codperative 
enterprise, so is the national handling of 
the unemployed, so is the fight for national 
health. They are allies of the higher 
peaceful unionism of which every intelli- 

ent workman with any vision of the 
faturë dreams. 

Scientific management is the strongest 
ally, because it is a system which depends 
first and last upon coöperative action. 
The first time I visited a shop under the 
system I was bewildered by an impression 
which I could only describe as free circu- 
lation. The workers, from the head man 
in the head office to the last man in the 
yard, seemed to be moving in the same 
current, striking on the same key. I saw 
what I never had seen before, work- 
ingmen in blue overalls and smutty faces 
boldly walking into the offices to consult 
with the men who had made their blue 
prints, worked out their instructions and 
set their task and bonus. I saw men in 
smart business suits going about in the 
shop, and no more attention given them 
than if they wore the shop regalia. Every- 
one seemed in consultation. As I learned 
more of the system I discovered that this 
was literally true. The plan took in 
everybody. It depended on taking in 
everybody. It would not work properly 
if anyone held back. 

To educate a force of 500, 800, 1,000 
men and women to this idea and to its 
realization, is slow and sometimes pain- 
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ful. It can be done only by repeated 
experiment and explanation. As fine an 
educational enterprise as now exists for 
workingmen is the weekly open-shop 
meeting that many efficiency engineers 
carry on when they are converting a shop. 
I have rarely been more interested than 
in one of these meetings I attended in 
Providence, Rhode Island. There were 
men from the foundry, the machine shop, 
and the office present. The engineer was 
there, and so was the president of the com- 
pany. For two hours they discussed the 
new system in the most independent way. 
The day following I asked a man in the 
shop whom I had seen there what he 
thought of it all. “I don’t understand it 
very well,—none of the boys do, and we 
think we ought to watch it and we are,— 
but I think it’s the real thing.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “these are the only 
shop meetings I ever heard of where the 
man at the bench and the president of the 
company have the same kind of chair to 
sit on and the same kind of cigar to 
smoke.” 

The fear that collective bargaining will 
be weakened under this form of shop 
management has much influence on labor 
leaders, and is intensified by their failure 
to study the operations of the wage policy. 
The basic wage under the system 1s always 
the one current in the industry, whether 
settled by collective bargaining or not. 
The bonus or premium given for the task, 
as well as the extra wage for all that is 
done above this set task, is fixed by the 
management. The difficulty of fixing 
these prices by bargaining with the union 
is apparent. But if that is the point on 
which labor sticks, why that is the point 
for intelligent men to discuss with them. 


WHEN you come down to it, the chief 
cause of industrial war is, and always 
has been, the failure to take the working- 
man heartily in on that which concerned 
him. You remember the Lawrence 
strike! What caused it? The failure to 
explain to several thousand men and 
women working on an average wage of not 
over seven dollars a week, why their pay 
envelopes suddenly held less. Should men 
and women tolerate that? Would you 
tolerate it or consider yourself a man if 
you did? 

What is the basis of the trouble in 
Colorado to-day? It is the refusal of a 
body of men, the mine owners, many of 
them gentlemen who never saw the mines, 
to talk over with a body of men who work 
in these mines the grievances and ambi- 
tions of the latter. One of the ambitions 
of these miners is to see every man in a 
union. The owners refuse to discuss this 
point with the men. The men waived 
their point, but the owners still refuse to 
meet them. 

This is an unintelligent and undemo- 
cratic position. Whatever individuals or 
a-group of individuals in an undertaking 
want to discuss with their superiors, they 
should have free opportunity to discuss. 
What matter if you believe it an unrea- 
sonable or impossible matter? The dis- 
cussion will show that, and it is quite pos- 
sible that it may be the employer and not 
the workman who is wrong. At all 
events—the air is cleared by the meeting. 

Those who believe that scientific man- 
agement holds benefits particularly for the 


Seven Reasons Why You Should 
Have a Delco-Equipped Car 


1. The Delco System is the pioneer in the electric crank- 
ing, lighting and ignition field. 

2. It is built by an organization of engineers whose ex- 
perience covers the entire period of electric cranking 
development. 


3. For four years, Delco has led the way in the intro- 
duction and perfecting of electrical equipment for 
gasoline cars. 


4. The Delco System is marvelously simple. It is built 
on honor—of the very finest materials. It is not 
apt to get out of order—and if it does, the parts 
are so accessible as to be easily reached and regulated. 


5. Delco Ignition, with its automatic spark advance, in- 
sures a perfect spark and full development of power 
at all speeds and even in the hands of inexperienced 
drivers. 

6. Delco current regulation insures an adequate supply 
of current in the batteries under all ordinary operat- 
ing conditions—and never permits damage 
to battery through overcharge. 

7. More than 225,000 satisfied 
owners of Delco-equipped 
cars are the un- 
questioned 
visible proof 
of Delco 
Supremacy 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co, 
Dayton, Ohio 


When Rembrandt Was at Work One Day— 


someone opened the door of his room and brought in the body of a monkey. The 
little creature looked so funny that Rembrandt felt he must paint a picture of it. 
The only thing handy on which to draw was a canvas on which he was painting 
the portrait of a rich patron. Without a moment’s hesitation he added the 
monkey to the picture. 


Can you imagine the sensation when the completed painting was seen? 


This is but one of the many interesting incidents in the lives of great men that 
are so graphically related in 
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(See Page 82) 
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California | 


Expositions 


An educational and entertaining trip to 
the two mammoth Expositions, where 
exhibits from more than forty nations 
portray the achievements of the world. 


Travel via the 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


The cool Northern route “Over the Scenic 
Highway” in through daily trains from 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, con- 
necting with steamship lines at Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Great Northern Pacific 
S. S. Co. at Astoria or “Shasta Route” to 
San Francisco. Choice of routes via Puget 
Sound or along the Columbia River from 
Spokane. 


Stop at Gardiner Gateway for a Tour of 
Yellowstone National Park 
“Nature's Own World's Exposition" 


View the strange phenomena and unequal- 
led beauty of the wordia greatest Wonder- 
land. 


Low Excursion Fares Daily Until Nov. 30 
Send for illustrated travel literature, 
including Exposition folder 

A. M. CLELAND ~p “SEE 


brig long Agent AMERICA” 


IN 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P.A., 518 Northern Pacific Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. Please send me information and liter- 
ature relative to Expositions and Yellowstone National 


Park. Name. Address 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 

PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 

ZEALAND. Round World Trips 

and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 


you write today for booklet J-42. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 
$ 1 00 DOWN 
Size 48x21x21 in. 
Small monthly pay- 
ments if you keep it 
Many other styles, 
all at factory prices. 


RED CEDAR 
“Maryland” Chest 


made, WRITE FOR CATALOG. ALL CHESTS SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL, 


THE E, T. BURROWES CO., 441 South St., Portland, Me. 
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working class are those upon whom the 
burden of proof is thrown. They are 
the ehicated, the leaders, the superior by 
training and opportunity. They cannot 
be too patient, too reasonable, too willing 
to discuss even those things they know 
are facts and as little to be influenced b 

discussion as the multiplication table. If 
we had never heard of the multiplication 
table until now we certainly would have 
to spend much time proving it. The lead- 
ers in this movement are seeing this, and 
many of them are devoting time and 
strength to explanation which to them has 
the same quality as explaining the rules of 


| arithmetic. 


One of the most sportsmanlike exhibits 
in the country is Mr. Taylor’s willingness 
to subject himself to the heckling and 
the badgering of labor leaders, congress- 
men, and investigators of all degrees of 
misunderstanding, suspicion and ill will. 
To a man of his temperament and highly 
trained intellect, who has given a quarter 
of a century of the hardest kind of toil 
to develop useful truths, the kind of 
questioning to which he is sometimes 
subjected must be maddening. But al- 
though he often uses strong language he 
never gives up, and he continually learns. 

There are not a few of his younger 
followers who on this point of the relations 
of unionism to scientific management are 
sensible and liberal. They see the diff- 
culty, but they believe that by experiment 
and good will it can be adjusted. 

If this is ever done it cannot be through 
representatives of labor as uninformed as 
most of those who have gone on record as 
opponents of the system. It must be done 
by those who have been trained in it, who 
know its aims and the meaning of the 
methods and machinery. 


HAT organized labor should do is to 

send a few trusted men into sci- 
entifically managed shops to work. The 
Link Belt Company of Philadelphia has a 
standing invitation to labor leaders to do 
this. It has never been accepted. For the 
sake of the people they lead, they should 
do it. Their positions are influential. 
Thousands of men and women look to 
them for advice and for direction in their 
struggles to better themselves. Their 
lives will be broadened and enlivened, not 
by one idea but by many. Every help 
that the human mind or the human heart 
can devise should be put at their service. 
What is a solidarity that does not bring 
to them the best there is? It cannot do 
this unless its aims are the most intelli- 
gent, its methods the most efficient. The 
great work of the union is to see to it that 
the best thoughts and methods are 
spread before their people. It is ideas 
upon which the future of labor rests. 
Solidarity is but one of these ideas. 
Efficiency is another, and it is the one 
upon which solidarity itself depends in 
the long run. There is not to-day in our 
industrial world any system or scheme 
so calculated to develop continuously this 
efficiency as the science of management. 


IF YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 

have some of your friends see the magazine. 
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381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


“Little hurts don’t bother me. Listerine stops 
the pain and prevents infection.” 
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All cuts, wounds, and irritations of the 
skin should be made antiseptically clean. 
For this purpose nothing surpasses 


LISTERINE 


It is the most powerful antiseptic that can be 
used with absolute safety inthe home. It has 
™ been prescribed by physicians and dentists every- B 
where — for 33 years. 

After brushing your teeth with powder or paste, 
you should thoroughly rinse your mouth with Lis- 
terine. It cleanses between the teeth, retards de- 
cay, and removes the cause of acid mouth. 


Listerine contains no potash or 
harmful alkalines, therefore it in- 
creases the saliva—nature’s own 
preservative. 

Refuse substitutes and demand the f& 
genuine Listerine, in the original 
™ bottles. Read the circular in the 
package and the formula on the 
wrapper. All druggists sell Lister- 
ine. 


Four Sizes— 15c, 25c, 50c and 
$1.00. 


Made and Owned in America 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


Laboratories: 
St. Louis 


Powdered 
Perfection 
For the 
Complexion 


O give your skin a smooth, i 
transparent radiance like 
Nature’s own charm, use only this— the powder 
that clings and beautifies. 


Ingram's 
veola , 
OWWETOIE 


Face Powder 50c At rug stores or 


Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Send us 
6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing, 
and get free sample of above and Ingram's Rouge 
in novel purse packets, and also sample of Milk- 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 
la FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 

Established 1885 
Windsor,Can. 56TenthSt.,Detroit,U.S.A. 


Ingr@im's Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 


Price 50c and $1.00 at druggists’. 
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New Ships for Old 


An Interesting Letter 


INCOLN COLCORD, whose extraor- 
dinary “Rescue at Sea” appears 
on page 37, is a wonderful writer. 

e knows the sea as few people do: his 
father was a sea captain, he himself was 
born on board a sailing schooner. The 
following extract from a letter recently re- 
ceived from him gives some idea not only 
of how wonderfully he writes whatever he 
wishes to say, but also how one who loved 
the old order of things objects to the 
new: 

“T sit here at a window overlooking 
Penobscot Bay, a dozen miles of it, from 
old Castine to the Camden Hills, the finest 
stretch of water in the world. Snow is 
falling; I saw it coming up the bay, shut- 
ting out the hills. This is a hard winter on 
‘the Coast.’ 

“T have come in from sea twice in my 
life, through such weather as this; been 
knocked and pounded, hove-to for many 
days between Hatteras and New York; 
crossed the Gulf Stream, been driven back 
across it; fought our way up, inch by inch, 
cold, discouraged, watching the sky for 
signs; seen the light at last, that winking 
eye of Navesink that you could see in clear 
weather from your office window; got a 
towboat, and come trailing up the bay 
under the clear stars, the land close 
aboard, the smell of it in our nostrils (for 
even in winter the land has a sweet smell); 
the lights of houses, of homes, shining out 
to us, the wonderful sweep of the lights on 
Brooklyn Bridge, the clear high light in 
the hand of Liberty; and life renewed once 
more, the thread picked up, love open 
again, like a stream thawed out in spring. 

“You see, in these steamers it’s too 
businesslike and regular; they don’t feel 
very bad at parting, or very glad at get- 
ting back; the high sensations are gone, a 

art of history. Terrible experiences, yes; 
eroism, yes. 

“A fearful thing when a steamer breaks 
in two. But we of the sea have always 
known that those tank steamers, with the 
machinery all aft, aren’t fit for the Atlan- 
tic: they have been put on because some 
corporation wants to squeeze out a few 
more dollars for the investment bankers 
to steal; and now, as if that weren’t 


Just 


From Lincoln Colcord 


enough, they go it one better, cut down on 
the specifications, build them cheaper, and 
one of the poor things falls in two. A 
sordid romance at best; all quite unneces- 
sary. Dollars and cents, my masters! I 
cannot find heart for it; I am not greatly 
interested. I know the men, too, who 
navigate them; men without proper ex- 
perience, with no responsibility, sleepers 
at night on the bridge. Even poor old 
Smith, of the ‘Titanic,’ a man trained to 
better ways, had been caught by it. 

“There are scores of accidents that you 
never hear of; most of them could easily 
have been avoided. The sea demands the 
eternal vigilance of the best men; it gets 
now the careless indifference of a riff-raff 
gang. The old hard training has gone by 
the Tord: Dollars and cents—the sacri- 
fice of the individual. 

“T want to be honest. There were 
drunkards and riff-raff in the old times 
too; there were dollars and cents, and 
poorly built ships, and many accidents 
that could easily have been avoided. But 
something is gone; something deep, hid- 
den, fundamental. I can’t explain. The 
dream. I think it must have left the sea 
for other ways and days. I think I see it 
hovering above the land. When I look 
that way I imagine it must be there. 

“But I was born and bred to the sea, 
of sailor stock; my strength comes from 
the sea; and I tell you the sea is very 
desolate these days. I look out from these 
shores across the ocean as the Indians 
must have looked a hundred years ago 
from some inland hill, seeing my old hunt- 
ing grounds usurped by a meaner race of 
men. My soul turns to my fathers for 
truth and light. They may not have been 
all that I think them. For some reason 
they were not able to survive. But their 
way was different: they stood apart; and 
they were mine. 

“Thank you for your kind wishes. We 
have had a wonderful country winter: 
cold and snow, the sleigh bells ringing now 
for a month; and more snow to-day, and 
another northeast storm. To-night some 
more poor cusses will give up the ghost 
off there on the Atlantic, while I could 
paddle in a canoe along my weather shore.” 


Boys 


By Frances L. Garside 


EVERY boy should have a dog, so that 
when his father scolds him for getting 
up late in the morning, and his mother 
criticizes the condition of his finger nails, 
he can feel that he has at least One Friend 
in this Great Big World to whom he is 
Entirely Satisfactory. 


About all a boy is good for till he is 
twelve is to run on errands and eat the 
last piece of pie. 


If you want a boy to deliver a pint of 
berries to a neighbor, give him a gallon 
when he starts. 


“I wonder,” every boy thinks when 
getting up from lunch, “if Mother has 
anything in the house for dinner.” 


The first day a boy owns a hat his 
mother is kept busy finding it for him, 
and from that time till he totters around 
the house at the age of eighty some woman 
is kept busy on the same task. 


The bond of sympathy between father 
and son is cemented before the latter has 
donned his first trousers. ‘‘We,” each 
seems to be unconsciously conveying to 
the other, “are under the same thumb.” 
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The secret of the comfort of 


Hatch 
ONE-Button 


UNION SUIT 


is that you can forget 
you have it on 


T is fashioned to your body—not 
drawn around you and secured by 
a row of bulging buttons. 


There has never been a union suit so 
perfectly fashioned to the body—so 
skillfully and comfortably fastened as to 
remove all binding over the shoulders. 


YOUR favorite haberdasher or department store has 
it now or can get it easily and quickly. If you have 
the slightest difficulty in obtaining this garment from 
your dealer, send us remittance 
and vo wil gu ply yo delivery 
prepaid. e with our speci: 

closed crotch in fine-ribbed fab- (QLL 


rics—also in the famous Keep- rale 
Kool mesh. Sells at 50c for boys, \ J f 
N 


and 50c, $1.00 and $2 for men. 
Here is the label >>> 

Avene JUNE 18,1346. 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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to guide you. 
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James Montgomery Flagg 
in Words and Pictures 


Wives—2f any 


HE suffragists have a modest little 

idea that the best man isn’t quite 

good enough for the worst woman 
in the world. 

Let that slide. 

personal taint to all such assertions. 


They had a cousin Abbie whose husband 


There is always a 


treated her like the very devil. Be that 
as. Unabashed men, who seem to be 
pleasantly unconscious of this unworthi- 
ness, continue to take wives unto them- 
selves and women still flop heavily into 
their undeserving grooms arms. And 
glad to do it, thank you. Ah, go on—you 
do, too! 

It is a pretty slick tangoist, like Bert 
Boyden or Charlie Towne, who can tread 
the mazes of modern life and not get 
married! The innocent married by- 
stander can’t see how it’s done. There is 
this consolation for the rest of us, how- 
ever—there aren’t so many of these suave 
side-steppers around loose, to jeer at us. 
Almost everybody’s married. These 
bachelors are like clean-shaven men in a 
room full of side-whiskered gents. They 
smile sardonically at our mutton-chops. 
They know we could shave them off if we 
had the nerve, or the time or, perhaps, 
the inclination. That is why they smile. 

There is an impression in some circles 
that a man in asking a woman to marry 
him is paying her the highest compliment 
in his power. Tommyrot! A man is 
generally dizzy in the head when he pro- 

oses. He hasn’t the vaguest idea of 
beng complimentary—he just wants the 
lady to leave her home and live with him 
in a manner to which she is entirely un- 
accustomed. 

I would like to make a few useless re- 
marks about married life. I not only 
would like to, but I am going to. 

If you are a tall, sallow, nerveless, easy- 
going man with a liliputian income, 
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enormous feet and hands, and have an 
Adam’s apple that looks like somebody 
trying to poke his fist through your neck, 
you will marry a tiny black-haired woman 
who has all-seeing, featiless eyes, a mouth 
like a knife-cut in a dish of cornstarch 


pudding, and a love of jewelry and 
ancient black-and-tan dogs with rotten 
dispositions and hairpin legs. You may 
say you won't, but you will. 

If you are a red-headed gentleman you 
will marry a beautiful girl. I don’t know 


If you are a little runt addicted to morning coats and gar- 
denias, a large, vital auburn-haired lady will get you yet! 
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I Should Say So, by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
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Buy Loaded Shells 


WENTY years ago the 

majority of men who used 

shotguns loaded their own 
shells. The sale of “loaded 
shells” was very small. 

Today conditions are reversed. 
The loading companies, as they 
are called, furnish the average 
field or trap shooter loaded shells 
superior to those he can load 
himself. The high standard of 
workmanship maintained by 
these companies guarantees the 

uality of any standard make of 
shell. 

When buying loaded shells the 
two important things to consider 
are: first, the name of the maker 
and loader; second, the name of 
the powder with which the shells 
are loaded. Ask for your favorite 
brand of shells and specify 


Infallible 
Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


Your dealer will supply you. Infallible 
may be obtained in all standard makes of 
shells. The name appears on the top wad. 
Look for it when buying. 

Infallible Smokeless Shotgun Powder is 
uniform in quality and helps make your 
shooting uniform. i is water-proof, weather- 
proof, and age-proof. Has unusually light 
recoil, gives even patterns and high velocity. 

The next time you buy shells ask for 
Infallible. Yours for the asking! Two 
interesting booklets. ‘*Trapshooting™ 
treats of this delightful sport Eom the view- 
point of both the beginner and the veteran. 
**Hercules Sporting Powders” is of interest 
to everyone who owns a rifle, shotgun or 
revolver. Write today. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
1012 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


why this is—but you think over the red- | 
headed men you know and see if they 
haven’t copped peaches! 

If you are a little runt addicted to 
morning coats and gardenias, a large, 
vital auburn-haired lady will get you yet! 
She will want all there is in life. And 
don’t sit down calmly after you’re mar- 
ried, with a panetela in the corner of your 
mouth, and imagine you are that all! 

If you are a home-loving man, a man 
who likes to loll about in an old suit, a man 
who gets slightly seasick by merely glanc- 
ing over a passenger list of the “Lusi- 
tania,” then, by the gods, you will wed a 
female Burton Holmes! 

If you are a jealous person, it is written 
that you shall marry a girl who will give 
you every excuse to harbor that ridiculous 
passion. And by the same token, it 
wouldn’t matter whether she did or not— 
it would seem so to you. 

If you put your stomach before every- 
thing else in life, physically as well as 
metaphorically, your wife will be the kind 
who made a pan of bum fudge once when 
she was at school, but knows and cares 
not that mint sauce has nothing to do 
with veal cutlets, and that sea bass gets 
nervous and fidgety when you pour maple 
syrup on it! While on this subject it may 
not be entirely amiss to append the 


Perfect Husband’s Manual 


OX ARISING in the morning, murmur 
“Girl è my Dreams,” and tiptoe out and 
draw her bath. Pour a pint and a half of 
perfume in the tub, which you have carefully 
lined with an embroidered centerpiece. 

When she is in the tub sit outside the bath- 
room door on a low stool and sing some Arabian 


love song, lightly accompanying yourself on a 
guitar. 

Dress yourself in a hurry and hustle down- 
stairs, and have the Maryland roses ready to 
lay in her lap as she sits down to breakfast. 

As she looks up at you, take your morning 
newspaper ostentatiously and hurl it into the 
open grate, smiling meaningly. 

After you have quickly gulped down enough 
coffee to sustain you, repeat the morning 
ritual, as follows: 

“I love you, sweetheart. Ishall always so do. 
Yea, even when you are old and toothless, I 
shall still be your adoring slave. I saw Lina 
Cavalieri yesterday” (this can be varied each 
morning by naming some other famous beauty) 
“and to me she looked a mess; compared with 
you she gives the impression of a faded char- 
woman.” 

Your wife may look like a boiled turkey, but 
she won’t turn a hair at this. After breakfast 
fumble in your inside pocket and let a photo of 
her slip Gut on the floor. Hurriedly snatch it up 
and replace it in your pocket in a shamefaced 
way. Pretend you don’t want her to see it. 
Reluctantly let her look. Work up a blush if 
you are under forty-five. It will go big. 

Even when she says, “Harold, go to your 
office!” keep on hanging around and keep pick- 
ing up her ball of yarn that she is mussing up 
to send to the Belgians. When you really have 
to go—step outside, close the door almost shut, 
wait a moment, then pop in passionately and 
say good-by again. 

The minute you reach your office call her up 
on the phone. Do this every half hour during 
the day. 

At night when you burst in again say, 
“Coo-ee!”” Even if you have a bristly mus- 
tache, bags under your eyes, and are slightly 
watermelonish at the waistband, do it; and 
after dinner take her to a show and between 
acts sit there and say, “I’ll bet you would have 
made a wonderful actress. Charlie Frohman 
has a good reason for being sore at me!” Then 
home in a taxi, and when you see what the 
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Dedicated to the 


Service of Mankind 
[: ae mine the coal and the 


metals. It brings renewed 

fertility to the soil. It pre- 
pares the way for aqueducts. It 
digs the foundations of buildings. 
It affords healthful recreation. 

It is a mighty, though kindly, 
power which finds its greatest 
service in hearty sport and pro- 
ductive industry. It is called — 


HERCULES 
POWDER 


In one form or another, from 
one end of the country to the 
other, it daily renders mankind 
lasting service. 

With the aid of Hercules 
Dynamite the mines of the West 
—from California to Alaska— 
give forth their precious ore. 
The great output of coal mines 
is made possible by Hercules 
Blasting and Permissible Pow- 
ders. The farmer of Maine and 
the fruit-grower of Louisiana 
both thank Hercules Dynamite 
for better and more abundant 
crops. There are thousands of 
wholesome, ruddy-cheeked men 
and women, members of gun 
clubs — who value shells loaded 
with Hercules Sporting Powders 
for the recreation they have 
given them. 

What may Hercules Powder do for you? 

Write for two books! ‘*Progressive 
Cultivation,” written in a plain, understand- 
able style, explains how Hails Dynamite 
will help you get bigger crops. Apia 9 
shooting’’ is a profusely illustrated little 
book that will interest those who already 
know this delightful sport as well as those 
who have yet to enjoy its pleasures. 


HERCULES POWDER.CO. 
1012 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 
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When she is in the tub sit outside by 


and sing some Arabian love song 


meter registers, say, “Is that all! And for the despises and writes exclusively for Amer- 
rivilege of riding alone with the most wonder- ica, says that woman is the pursuer. 
ul girl in all the—” etc. Then call it a day and Well, why do you run? 


start all over again. Š ‘ è 
If you’re standing still sometime, and a 
Mr. G. B. Shaw, the prominent Ger- girl comes up to ee and slips her arm 
man with the vegetarian beard who through yours and says, “Mister, marry 
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me!” don’t get frightened— 
Marry her. It saves a lot of 
time and worry and money and 
note paper. She may not be 
all you had hoped for. But 
would she necessarily be, even 
if you had been introduced 
properly? Even when you 
have been sticking around the 
young person for a couple of 
years, and her father has 
learned to despise you and 
her mother grunts, “I supposed 
he would!” when your fiancée 
says you will be back for sup- 
per, and her brothers look upon 
you in the same light that Lon- 
doners look upon Colonials, 
even after all this you may find 
out a week or two after the 
wedding that she wasn’t the 
girl you really wanted. You 
might even live together for ten 
years, and only then discover 
that you were mistaken in her. 
I am leaving her feelings en- 
tirely out of the question. No, 
you might just as safely marry 
the girl who sees you standing 
still sometime. This eugenic 
business bears as much relation 
to real life as Hague treaties 
bear to war. 

No, if the girl says, “Marry 
me, Mister!” look her over 
quickly, and if her shoes aren’t 
run down at the heels, and she 
does her hair nicely, and her 
teeth look a little better than 
yours, say, “You're on!” At 
least it will save time in finding out that 
you were wrong. She is taking even more 
awful chances. 


Met husbands will. recognize these 
wifelets: 

“He is the hardest man to cater for I 
ever knew!” (You might gather from 
this that she had catered fora different man 
every week or so for thirty-three years.) 

“I let him think he’s the boss; then I 
run things the way I want ’em.” 

“Men are just like children: they think 
that because we don’t say anything to 
them we don’t know all the little tricks 
they’re up to.” 

“When they get the slightest thing the 
matter with them they think they’re 
going to die.” 

“Tf I disagree with George once in two 


Prize Contests 


You will marry a tiny black-haired 
woman who has a mouth like a 
knife-cut in a dish of cornstarch 


years about some woman’s looks he says 
wives are always jealous.” 

“Well, I listen to your old stories about 
the summer you and your family spent up 
at East Rindge, New Hampshire.’ 

“T notice that I always order every- 


thing I think you like for dinner, and you | 


have a fit if once in six months I order 
strained gumbo for myself.” 

“T notice” (do you notice how noticing 
the little ladies are?) “that you didn’t 
mind waiting hours for me before we were 
married and now, if I keep you waiting 
three minutes, you swear at me! What?! 
Well, Z call it swearing at me—” 


Nevertheless I wouldn’t have missed 
being married. This is the life! (You 
may imagine who might see this article— 
by chance!) 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


“fJNwHE Best THING WOMEN 

(OR A WOMAN) HAVE DONE 
FOR YOUR Town.” For the best 
letter of about five hundred words 
on this subject we offer three 
prizes: $20 first prize; $10 second 
prize; $5 third prize. 

Competition closes May 15th. 
Winning letters will appear in 
the August number. 

Make your letter as personal 


and autobiographical as you wish. 
Your name will not be published 
without permission. Contribu- 
tions to these contests will not be 
returned except where especially 
requested and postage is enclosed. 

“THE THING I AM PROUDEST 
OF.” This will be the subject of 
the next contest. Conditions and 
prizes same as above. Competi- 
tion closes June 15th. 
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A Word 
to Those Learned in the Law 


Right an’ wrong’s so close together, 
That those ‘‘learn-ed in the law’’, 
Know the line that runs betwixt ’em 
Ain’t an easy one to draw. 

Ef the co’te please, men are human; 


So it can’t be very far 

From the judge’s benahi I reckon, 
To the pris’ner at the bar. 

Heed the counsel of yo’ pipe, Judge, 
Let the kindness it imparts 

Temper Justice found in law books 
With mercy found in hearts. 


ptt” 


PERHAPS you, too, turn- 
ing the pages of some law 
book, have chanced upon 
the gray ashes that fell from 
some ‘‘studious”’ pipe. 


Shall we deny the inspiration of 
good tobacco its share of the credit 
in deciding some fine point of law? 


And perchance, those ashes once 
were full of the friendliness that 


Nature puts into VELVET. 


And who knows but what one of 
those slow-burning, fragrant pipes 
of VELVET gave Justice an op- 
portunity to lift her bandage, and 
to brush aside a tear of human 
sympathy ? 

VELVET, the Smoothest Smoking 
Tobacco, Kentucky's Burley-de-Luxe, 


with an aged-in-the-wood mellowness, 
comes in 


l N 
TOBAC*] 


t 


THESMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


Liggett € Myers Tobacco CG. 


Copyright 1915 
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rr » ABIES and Ivory Soap seem to belong to each other. It is natural to think 
B of Ivory Soap in connection with a baby’s tender skin and it is almost 


= impossible not to think of baby’s bath when recalling the many particular 
things which Ivory does so well. 

The sensitive little body demands a soap that is mild and pure, above all else. To most people 
Ivory has come to mean the mildest and purest soap that can be made. 


Users of Ivory Soap now think of it as the soap for all better-than-ordinary purposes. They know 
that it is capable of the most exacting things—that even the tender skin of a 
new baby is unhurt by its use. 


The Ivory Soap " Baby Book" is a valuable treatise on the raising of healthy, 


happy children. You may have a copy free of charge by addressing 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Dept. 5-B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP... (EE ... 993% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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Victor Record 

of “I Hear You Mc k 
Calling Me” sung — McCann 
by McCormack 


(c) James & Bushnell 


Both are McCormack 


The Victor Record of McCormack’s voice is just as 
truly McCormack as McCormack himself. 


Whether you hear the great Irish tenor on the 
Victrola or on the concert stage, it is all the same. 


The same natural voice of surpassing beauty, the 
same distinctness of enunciation—the same McCormack. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play for you any of the eighty-nine McCormack records, or Victor 
Records by any other of the world’s greatest artists. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each mon 
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The NEW LOCOMOBILE 


The Fine Vehicle has always distinguished the Fine Family. The New Locomo- 
bile, with its beautiful low lines and over One Hundred Refinements, has an air 
of distinction that makes it the car of cars to express family standing. 


Miss Elsie de Wolfe, the leading authority in design and decoration, famous for 
her unerring good taste, has become associated with the Locomobile Company, and 
her influence will extend to the decorative treatment of Closed Car interiors. 


To those who wish bodies built to order our Custom Body Department, a unique 
feature, has special facilities for executing exceptionally beautiful designs. 


The New Locomobile exhibits Over One Hundred Refinements. The Body is 
lower and the Running Boards are lower. The extra wide rear doors, combined 
with the low step, afford great ease of entrance and exit. A closed motor bonnet 
with increased slope. New cowl. New Windshield with movable upper glass 
and movable lower curved glass. Electric refinements. Carbureter refinements. 
Enclosed motor valves. New Multiple Dry Dise Clutch. More complete noise- 
lessness. More luxurious upholstering than ever. 


No other high grade car combines all the following points of excellence; Four 
Speeds; Multiple Dry Dise Clutch; Low Easy Step; Left Drive with Center 
Control; Tires at the Rear; Clear Running Boards; Closed Motor Bonnet; One- 
Piece mudguards; “Touch the Button to start”; Full Floating Rear Axle; Dis- 
tance Rods; Rear Springs Shackled at Both ends; a car that is mechanically 
and electrically locked; Brakes that will stop the car in an emergency instead 
of simply slowing it down. 
The 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


of America 
MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
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Made for the Whole Family 


made to appeal to certain strong 

interests that exist in all families; 
to those interests which come so power- 
fully to the surface around the reading 
lamp after the day’s work is done. Its 
appeal is to the reader’s love of beauty, 
love of entertainment, love of story, love 
of knowledge—to the desire for self-im- 
provement, to the desire to keep ambi- 
tions and aspirations alive. 

In the practical working out of the plan 
this means that it is the purpose of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE to give the fam- 
ily some of its finest thrills, through 
stories, ideas, information, and illustra- 
tions. The magazine aims to be of con- 
tagious interest in these families—that 
is, it aims to furnish such reading and pic- 
tures as one member of a family shall in- 
evitably and naturally recommend to the 
attention of other members of the family. 
In other words it is a magazine for the 
family to share—each with the other—on 
the ground that it contributes to the com- 
mon enjoyment of life and to the hope, 
common in every family, for better things. 

The object of this magazine is to put the 
whole family, as far as possible, into full 
communication with the best thinkers, 
the greatest reporters, and the most de- 
lightful entertainers of the day. 


“The More I See of Men the Better I 
Love Dogs” 


Te AMERICAN MAGAZINE is 


MAN who can tell you a story about 
a horse which makes you wish that 


the horse were a man, is the kind of man 
you like to hear tell a story about a horse. 
There is such a man; his name is John 


John T. Foote and his dogs 


The author and heroes of a new series 
of stories beginning next month 


Taintor Foote. He is an old friend of 
yours; he wrote the “Blister Jones” 
stories. He starts a new series of dog 
stories in the next number. ; 
Fine and original as were those first 
stories by Mr. Foote, and notable as they 
were for their technical knowledge of the 
race track and their spirit of adventure, 
this new series is even better, because Mr. 


Foote loves the thoroughbred hunting dog 
even better than he loves the thorough- 
bred race horse. His first story is in the 
July number. Itis entitled “The Runt,” 
and before you know it you will love the 
master of Brookfield, the Chief, as he 
calls his wife, and their love for dogs, the 
mystery that surrounds the real hero of 
the tale—and you will long for the next 
story. 


Jerry Travers’s Next Article 


“YVHEN you discover someone who 


knows how to do something well 
himself, you admire him; when you find 
that that same man is willing to tell you 
how to do the same thing well yourself, 
you need a stronger word to describe your 
feeling for him. Jerome D. Travers is the 
man who knows “The Secret of Steady 
Golf’—the title of his article in the July 
number. He has proved it; he has won 
the amateur championship of the United 
States four times. Anyone who knows 
anything about golf is glad to have a 
chance to listen to what he says. The 
rest of the world may not be instructed, 
but they will be entertained. Take, for 
instance, the distinction between “nerve” 
and “nerves.” Mr. Travers says: “There 
are men who have raw courage enough to 
charge a lion’s den, but who haven’t con- 
trol enough of their nerves to make a 
three-foot-putt in a tight match.” Does 
it occur to you that sometimes you score 
the same way yourself in other emergen- 
cies than putting? 
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The Bird House Man 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


I 


THE SONG SPARROW 


The first of a New Series of Love Stories 


HE garden of the Bird House 

Man was the oddest garden in 

Southmead. Some visitors de- 

clared they never had seen its 

like anywhere. It lay behind a 

little rambling white house on the edge of 

the village, quite invisible from the road, 

because the lot was narrow. That por- 

tion of the frontage not filled by the house 

was occupied by the shop, a small building, 

ainted white also, bearing a sign in gilt 
fetere, 


Farnum’s Famous Bird Houses 


In front of the shop, on weathered poles, 
were samples of bird houses, with weather- 
vane feeding tables which creaked in the 
wind. 

When you passed between the shop and 
the house you found that the lot ran back 
for three or four acres, bounded on either 
side by a thick hemlock hedge twenty feet 
high which completely shut it off from the 
world. 

At its entrance the garden was a riot 
of little flower beds separated by sanded 

aths, with two big maples on either side. 
n the center two elaborate bird baths 
flanked a sundial, baths made of white 
cement and marble dust in the shape of 
large toadstools inverted on their stems. 
Weathered-gray bird boxes and feeding 
tables were nailed to the trees or stood on 
poles amid the beds, one or two swinging 
from the trees like lanterns; one, on a 
very tall pole, was a perfect reproduction, 
even to the shutters, of Alec Farnum’s 
dwelling. 

The central path of this garden passed 
the sundial, crossed a bit of green lawn 
and a neat vegetable area to a downward 
slope leading to a little pond surrounded 
by great masses of iris riotness, in June. 
Beyond the pond stood a little grove of 
tamaracks, and then a quarter-acre of 
shrubby cinquefoil. This cinquefoil thicket 
was surrounded by a high wire fence, with 
a barbed line all along the top of it, and 
half hidden in the tamaracks was what 


appeared to be a chicken house, painted 
green. It was reached by a rustic bridge 
over the dam at the left side of the garden 
pond. 


THE real charm of this garden end came 
from the occupants. On the grassy 


slope between you and the irised rim of 


the pond, a slope where two or three 
gnarled old apple trees sprawled in Jap- 
anese picturesqueness, a cock pheasant 
was usually walking with his wives behind 
him, the sun shining on his iridescent 
neck features, his long tail sweeping like 
the rudder of an aéroplane. Beyond the 
slope, on the surface of the pond, ducks 
were swimming, beautiful wild mallards. 

You became conscious, too, of a wealth 
of bird song not to be explained by your 
close proximity to the wooded hills which 
pressed close in about Southmead. Song 
sparrows were singing all about you—one 
swayed in the top of a hemlock in the 
hedge, sharp against the sky so that you 
could see his little throat flutter. An 
oriole flashed in the apple tree, swallowed 
a caterpillar and poured out a blessing on 
the feast. The robins were busy. A 
catbird mewed in the tamarack thicket. 
There was even the indescribable sweet 


call of a wood thrush. 
ON THIS June morning there was 


another song; it came from the 
throat of a girl standing amid the iris 
clumps at the edge of the pool, watching 
the ducks. She turned slowly and passed 
up the slope toward the house. cock 
pheasant stepped out of the path just far 
enough to avoid contact, and watched her 
go by. She paused in her song and said, 
“Good morning, Sir Rupert.” She moved 
along a side path, bordered with foxglove, 
and selected a stem of white bells flecked 
with pink, which she picked and pinned 
across her breast. 
“He won’t mind,” she said, half aloud. 
After that she walked to the back door 
of the little white shop and entered. 
The owner of the garden and the maker 


of Farnum’s Famous Bird Houses looked 
up from his work in feigned surprise. 

“Oh, it’s only you, is it?” he said, with 
an air of great disappointment. “I 
thought a nightingale had somehow 
strayed into my garden.” 

“You don’t seem very glad that it’s 
me,” said the girl. 

“Well, why should I be?” said the Bird 
House Man, laying down the saw he held 
in his hand. ‘In the first place, you say, 
‘It’s me’; and, in the second place, last 
night was your night to come to the Bird 
House and sing; instead you go traipsing 
off to a dance with some young fellow not 
half so interesting nor so handsome as I 


am. 

The girl laughed. 

“And you’ve been stealing one of my 
foxgloves, into the bargain,” he added. 

“But doesn’t it look pretty where it is?” 
she asked. 

The man surveyed her gravely as she 
stood in the open doorway with the June 
sunlight behind her. She was slender and 
rather tall than short, with blue eyes and 
delicate features, a mouth that smiled, 
but could, you felt, be wistful. She was 
virginal and lovely; her little bare throat 
curved to her hidden shoulders adorably. 
Now she was smiling and awaiting the 
man’s reply. 


HE WAS a big man, not at all the 
gentle, mild old fellow you might 
have inferred from his garden and his 
occupation. His hair was gray and there 
was gray in his small, pointed beard; but 
he was hard and brown, with bright eyes 
behind his gold spectacles; he carried 
himself like a man of forty. He wore his 
trousers with a belt, like a youngster. He 
had the air of a well-preserved professor 
pottering with a hobby. 

“Well!” she said finally, assuming a 
pout, “doesn’t it look nice?” 

“With whom did you go to that dance?” 
he demanded. 

“I won’t tell you when you ask me that 
way. Besides, it’s none of your business,” 
she laughed. 

“Ho, isn’t it! You think you can play 
the tyrant over me, do you? Well, maybe 
you can, up to a certain point. But there 
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“But now, our boys— well, if they are smart they 


go to Boston or New York. 


If they stay here, 


it means they have no romance in their souls” 


is always a limit. You’ve made me go to 
church, I admit, but you sha’n’t dictate 
how I shall ask questions!” 

“I made you go to church?” 

“Yes, you! If you didn’t sing in the 
choir, do you think I'd ever set foot in 
that stuffy mausoleam of dead creeds and 
hear that young, soft-faced rector admire 
his own platitudes, when I might be out 
watching a mother partridge play broken 
wing?” 

The girl came close to him, raising her 
face to his. “Who was the good fairy 
that had me taught to sing?” she asked. 
“Te’s his fault.” 


The man looked into the blue eyes 
raised to his and blinked behind his 
glasses. “None of your nonsense!” he 
cried. ‘With whom did you go to that 
dance?” 

They smiled at each other, and the 
girl answered quite simply, “With Tom 
Cook.” 

“H’m!” said the creator of Farnum’s 
Famous Bird Houses. “Tom Cook— 
Why’d you go with him? All right, I 
know—because he asked you.” 

“I suppose that was the reason,” she 
smiled. “‘Why don’t you like Tom?” 

“Who said I didn’t like Tom?” 


“You did—all over.” 

“Did I, now? Well, you tell me first, 
why you do like Tom?” 

“Who said I liked Tom?” 

“Do girls go to dances with boys they 
don’t like?” 

“Of course they do, you silly old 
thing,—when they would have to stay at 
home otherwise.” 

“Would you have had to stay at home 
otherwise?” he demanded, with a fine air 
of incredulity. 

“Other people don’t think me as nice 
as you do,” the girl answered, looking 
at him fondly. “I—I guess I’m rather 
quiet.” 

“Hello!” cried Alec Farnum, pushing 
his half-finished bird house to the back of 
the bench. “Come out and see what I’ve 
got in the garden.” 


SHE looked surprised at this abrupt 
J transition, but followed him as he led 
her to an old cigar box tacked under the 
low eave of the woodshed, with a round 
hole the size of a quarter cut in the side. 
A wren flew out as they approached and 
inside she saw the nest and the little eggs. 

“Ungrateful female!” the man ex- 
claimed. “‘Here I put up my fine apart- 
ments, and lower the rent ridiculously — 
and nothing doing. Along comes that 
eight-year-old whipper-snapper, Georgie 
French, takes an old cigar box, and gets a 
tenant right away! They were only five- 
cent cigars in that box, too. Fool bird!” 

“But think how pleased Georgie will 
be,” said the girl. 

The man turned his face away, and his 
eyes twinkled with pleasure as if the 
answer delighted him. But he said, 
“‘H’m, he’s forgotten all about his box by 
now, the young pup. Come, let’s sit by 
the sundial. Hear that song sparrow! 
He sings like you, Ruth. That’s what 
you are—a song sparrow. All people are 
like some sort of a bird, all nice people.” 

Ruth sat beside him on a garden bench 
and seemed waiting for him to continue. 
He listened to the bird song, and then he 
said, in a grave, quiet voice, “My little 
girl is growing up! I call you my little 
girl still, Ruth, because you have no 
daddy and I have no daughter. You 
don’t mind?” 

‘3 For answer Ruth slipped her hand into 
is. 

“That’s it!” he said, patting her 
fingers. “‘ Now you are really a little girl. 
I was never a little girl myself, and I don’t 
pretend to know much about ’em, which 
proves I’m the wisest man in the world. 
But isn’t it true that little girls dream 
about brave Knights who will someday 
come riding by, brave and good Knights, 
who'll sing serenades and quote poetry 
and make you feel like a song by Schubert 
or Schumann?” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose girls do dream such 
things sometimes,” she answered, “and 
then they wake up. I suppose every girl 
dreams of a man— But why do you ask? 
Surely you don’t think that I—Tom 
Cook—!”’ 

“Dear me, no! Tom Cook singing a 
serenade! Perish the thought! But my 
little girl is growing up, just the same, and 
she will be dreaming like all the rest. No, 
I don’t ask if she has. But I do want to 
know why you say, .. . ‘and then they 
wake up.’ „That sounds cynical. It in- 
terests me. 


The Song Sparrow, by WALTER PRICHARD Eaton 


“Girls in Southmead, <= 
maybe I should have said,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Knights 


don’t come riding by for 
Southmead girls, you must 
know that, Uncle Alec.” 

“I know nothing of the 
kind. Why not for South- 
mead girls?” 

“You know why,” she 
said. “Oh, you might have 
come to somebody with ro- 
mance blazoned tn gold on 
your purple banner, you 
selfish old thing. But now, 
our boys—well, if they are 
smart they go to Boston or 
New York. If they stay 
here, it means they have no 
romance in their souls.” 

“My dear child,” said the 
man gravely, “you don’t 
need to be a successful New 
York stock broker to have 
romance in your soul!” 

“Of course not,” she said. 
“But—oh, dear, how shall I 
putit? I can’t talk the way 
you can—you’ve got to 
have a heart that feels 
beauty in things, and a mind 
that—that strikes sparks.” 

“Ruth, you abominable 
child, you are growing up!” 
said the man. “Go home 
now and tell your mother to 
put you in pinafores to re- 
tard your growth. Go out 
through the house, will you, 
and gather up the pile of 
manuscript on my desk be- 
fore it blows all over the 
place. It’s another chapter 
of the new Bird Book. You 
can be typing it while I’m 


gone. Growing up! A 
cynic! No romance in 
Southmead! And you a 


song sparrow!” 

“Aren’t you funny to- 
day?” said she, as she got 
up togo. “Don’tstay away 
too long on your lecture 
trip.” 

“Only long enough to 
find somebody who doesn’t 
believe romance is dead,” 
he sniffed. “I have to go 
to town to renew my faith, 


you see. You unbeliever!” 
] RS. PLUMB, his house- 
keeper, was already 


setting the luncheon table, 
when he reached his house. 

“You ain’t got none too 
much time to pack,” she said, in her sharp 
tones. “* You know you said I was to re- 
mind you to take the train for Boston this 
afternoon, ’cause you'd got to lecture to 
the Milton Bird Club to-morrow. You'd 
better get a shirt or two in Boston, too. 
That heathen Chinee where you insist on 
taking your laundry has made saw teeth 
of the cuffs.” 

“No shirt will live forever, Mrs. 
Plumb,” said Alec Farnum philosophi- 
cally. 

“Well, there’s no great need of killin’ 
em off in childhood, ez I can see,” she 
retorted. 

The man sat down to his luncheon, 


an a 


: 


ee NS ut 


EET se 


“My dear child, you don’t need to be a successful 
New York stock broker to have romance in your soul!” 


which Mrs. Plumb served him. As he ate, 
he talked, raising his voice to reach her 
when she went into the kitchen. 

“Did you ever reflect,” he said, “that 
the birds never make a mistake in mat- 
ing? It’s only we poor blundering hu- 
mans who get all mixed up in our mat- 
ing. 

“Yes, there’s that Sally Fisher, she’s 
married a Jew!” said Mrs. Plumb. 
“Can’t no happiness come of marrying a 
Jew, J say.” 

“Td go farther than that,” smiled the 
man. “It isn’t so much Jew or Chinese 
or Slav that makes the difference in us 
humans; it’s our souls. Some of us are 


wild ducks, and some of us are hermits, 
and some of us are domestic robins, or 
merry chickadees or cantankerous crows. 
There are nightingales and song sparrows, 
as well as hawks and grackles. But we 
don’t find our own kind at mating time. 
Do you know why we don’t, Mrs. Plumb?” 

“No. Will you have some more peas?” 
said she. 

“I will; they are delicious,” he an- 
swered. “The first early peas are always 
delicious. The answer to my question is 
that the circulation among souls is not 
free enough. It is too constricted. Love, 
Mrs. Plumb, is with us a matter of 
proximity. We have to love, it’s our 
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nature. If we are a song sparrow, and 
there is no other song sparrow in sight, 
we foolishly fall in love with the grackle 
next door. That’s the whole trouble with 
humanity!” 

“Lord, if it only was!” said Mrs. 
Plumb. ‘Now, you hurry and pack your 
bag, and don’t forget your pajamas this 
time! You’ve had to buy six more pairs 
than you need in the past four months.” 


THE man departed presently, with the 
end of a necktie sticking out from 
under the cover of his suit case and a 
small leather case of lantern slides carried 
tenderly in his right hand. 

Five days later he returned in the 
evening accompanied by a young man 
who was laden down with a painter’s 
field kit in addition to his other luggage. 
He had a boyish face, which nobody 
would have called handsome but anybody 
would have called honest and pleasant, 
and when he spoke his voice was like 
music. His “Good evening” quite took 
the wind out of Mrs. Plumb’s sails, as she 
started to bear down upon poor Alec 
Farnum in anger at his bringing home an 
unexpected guest, and after supper she 
left the kitchen door open to hear the 
sounds which this guest was evoking from 
the piano, while Mr. Alec sat huddled 
contentedly in his big chair, puffing at 


his pipe. 

«Now, Bob,” said his host the next 
morning, “you can roam where you like, 
after to-day. But this morning first of all 
you've got to make me a sketch of my 
duck pond while the Japanese irises are 
out. You come with me.” 

He led the painter down through the 
garden, across the dam and into the 
tamaracks at the farther side. There he 
found a spot where an opening made a 
little vista of the pond with the green 
slope rising beyond, and in this spot he 
made the young man set up his easel. 

“This is exactly the view I want,” said 
he, “only there should be a human figure 
over there in the irises, to show how tall 
they are. You'd like a model, wouldn’t 

ou! 

“I don’t think it’s necessary,” laughed 
Bob. “I ought to be able to scale the 
irises by the apple trees beyond, or even 
by the ducks.” 

“No, I want a human in the sketch,” 
his host declared. ‘You be painting in 
the scene, and I’ll go find a model.” 

“Get a little girl in a white dress, if you 
can,” the other said. 

“A good idea!” cried Alec Farnum with 
a smile. 

He crossed the dam, looked back and 
saw that the painter was almost con- 
cealed to casual observation from this 
side, smiled again, and went up to the 
house and telephoned to Ruth. 

“Hello, I'm back!” he said. “I’ve 
something new to show you, something 
quite wonderful. Please come right over, 
and, by the way, wear a white dress... . 
What? ... Oh, why? Because I like to 
see you in white. ... Not at all, I always 
notice.” 


IVE minutes later Ruth, flushed with 

running, came into the workshop, and 
found him with coat off busily sawing. 

“ Now, what is the surprise?” she cried. 
“Show it to me, quick!” 

“You've got to find it for yourself,” said 


he. “Go down to the pond and stand on 
our wishing stone amid the irises and look 
hard. Then, if you are not surprised, 
I'll be!” 

“You funny old fairy, what are you up 
to now?” she asked, looking at him with 
eyes full of affection and curiosity, and an 
odd doubt she could not have explained. 
“T hope it isn’t another wife for Sir 
Rupert,” she added, “‘because he’s got 
quite too many as it is.” 

“Go and see!” he commanded. 

She went skipping down the slope, her 
eyes searching the lawn and the surface 
of the pond, to see if any new pheasants 
or ducks were in sight, pushed her way 
through the tall iris stalks, and reached a 
flat stone on the margin of the pool, with 
yellow and purple iris blossoms on either 
side of her. There she stood poised, gaz- 
ing at the stone, at the water, at the 
flowers—and saw nothing unusual. She 
was about to turn and look behind her 
when a peremptory voice came over the 
water: “Don’t move! That’s fine. Hold 
that pose, please!” 

Ruth was too astonished to do any- 
thing for a second but hold the pose. She 
slowly raised her eyes toward the other 
side of the pond and searched out the spot 
where the artist was seated, only his head, 
shoulders and the top of his canvas visible 
over the undergrowth. She could only 
distinguish that he was young. As he 
looked at her fixedly and turned quickly 
to dab at his canvas, she flushed a hot red 
all over and felt an irresistible impulse to 
turn and flee. She did, in fact, turn, but 
again his voice called to her: 

“Oh, please! Just as you were, I won't 
keep you there long. I told Mr. Farnum 
to send a little girl, but this is much bet- 
ter; a little girl would have been no taller 
than those purple irises.” 


O THIS was the surprise! Ruth was 

angry. Uncle Alec had no right to 
submit her to this, without warning her— 
making her an artist’s model, for a total 
stranger. She hadn’t even put on a good 
dress, only her old white muslin. And her 
hair was every which way. She wouldn’t 


stay! 

‘A new thought struck her, and she 
turned rosy red again. She suddenly re- 
called their conversation before he went 
away, about Tom Cook and romance and 
Knights who came riding by. So Uncle 
Alec had brought him here for—for that! 
Oh, how could men be so clumsy! Of 
course, he was an old dear,—but that! 
What would this artist think if he even 
guessed? And of course he would guess, 
Uncle Alec was so transparent. She 
would never come near the garden till the 
stranger had gone away. She was too 
kind-hearted to spoil the picture. She 
was angry, mortified, and a little fright- 
ened. She stood quite still till the artist 
again sang out, “There! I’ve sketched 
you in. Don’t you want to see the re- 
sult?” 

“Thank you, I—I—” Ruth began. 

“Oh, excuse me, it is a tangle getting 
in here. Wait, I’ll bring it.” 

He rose, picked up his canvas, and came 
garki across the bridge toward her. 

uth awaited him with a flushed face and 
beating heart. His voice was pleasant, 
she had to admit. His face, too, as he 
drew near, was pleasant. He was a nice 
man—but of course Uncle Alec would 


have invited only a nice man, and that 
made it worse. She looked but sideways 
at the sketch he held, which smelled 
pungently of the fresh oils. It didn’t 
seem to her much more than daubs of 
color. She could hardly find what was 
meant for her figure at first. 

“You're not very used to looking at 
ictures in the making, are you?” he 
aughed frankly. “Or are you, and do 
you really know what a bad painter I 
am?” : 

“Oh, it isn’t that! I’m not used, at 
all—” She stammered, more than ever 
embarrassed. 

He laughed gayly. “Well, then I’m 
safe. But I could be a real painter with 
you as a real model—not across an iris 
pond in this hard light, but sitting at the 
window of an old-fashioned house, say,— 
Benson stuff, you know. My, you were 
made to paint!” 


"THERE was no missing the genuine 
admiration of his tone, and Ruth could 
feel his eyes on her face. She felt herself 
growing hot again, but she had to lift her 
ove a second to his, and then she dropped 
them again in excess of surprise, of em- 
barrassment, of strange, subtle pleasure. 

“Will you let me?” he demanded. 

“I—I—I don’t know,” she said. 

Again he laughed. “It’s just like that 
old duck up there to send you down here 
without coming himself to introduce us, 
isn’t it? He just thinks of everybody as 
children. My name is Robert Eliot, one 
l and one #, and I’m a poor devil of an 
artist rescued from a big city by our 
mutual friend. He was kind enough to 
say he wanted company; and he knew, I 
guess, that I wanted free board!” 

The young man again laughed easily as 
he made this frank revelation. Ruth had 
heard of struggling artists. Only the 
other day she had been reading some 
sketches of Latin Quarter life. In her 
secret heart she admired them tremen- 
dously, for they had the courage to do 
what she could never do. 

“Im Ruth Barnes,” she said. “I call 
Mr. Farnum Uncle Alec, because he has 
always been my best friend. He is always 
doing kind things for people. Now, I—I 
must go.” 

“Not till you promise to sit for me, 
really,” he cried. 

“Why do you want me to?” she asked, 
her voice very low. 

“Why? Bless my heart, can it be there 
haven't been any painters in these parts? 
Because of your hair and your features 
and your color and your neck—not 
madonna-like, that’s not the word, but 
the essence, physical and spiritual, of 
maidenhood. Only you must sit in an old 
room, with maybe pink in your dress, and 
Uncle Alec’s (I’m going to call him that, 
too) stuffed bluebird in the northwest 
corner of the canvas, on his white mantel!” 


How easily the enthusiasm sprang into 
this man’s voice! It seemed to Ruth 
he created the picture as he talked, the 
picture of her. And where were her fine 
resolutions? 

“I—I can’t promise!” she suddenly 
exclaimed, and almost ran up the slope, 
leaving Eliot astonished. 

In the flower garden the Bird House 
Man was waiting for her, his eyes 
twinkling. She paused in front of him, 
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her face still flushed, and demanded, 
“Why did you do it, Uncle Alec? It was 
horrid of you, really it was. Now I can’t 
come to see you any more!” 

“What do you mean, you ungrateful 
young baggage?” he said. ‘‘Hasn’t that 
rascal made a good picture of you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know whether it was good 
or not. What does that matter? What 
will he think when he knows?” 

“Knows what?” 

“What you have done.” 

“Tve given him the first chance he has 
had in three years for a vacation and time 
to paint, instead of making hack book 
covers and title pages in a publisher’s 
office, if that’s what you mean—and sent 
him what I thought, what I thought, was a 
good model. He's got no kick coming, I 
guess.” 

“Oh, Uncle Alec, you are incorrigible!” 
she cried, close to real tears. “I’m going, 
and I won’t come back while he’s here.” 

“Ts that so?” said the man, paying no 
attention to her gathering tears. “He 

lays the piano beautifully, and we've 
brouci a lot of new songs, and I had 
thought of having you and your mother 
and one or two more in to-night. 
course, if—” 

“Oh, you are just mean!” she cried, the 
tears coming at last. And she left him 
abruptly. 


“I'm going to paint a real picture of 
that girl you sent down,” said Eliot at 
luncheon. “We had to introduce our- 
selves, by the way. Did you think we 
were children?” 

“Introductions are unromantic,” the 
elder man chuckled. ‘Why do you pick 
her out to paint?” 

“She is so beautifully featured, the 
nose and chin and lovely girlish throat. 
The public likes pretty-girl pictures, and 
I can make one with her, and yet make it 
the real thing besides. . She’s an ideal type 
of Maidenhood, and of the old New 
England into the bargain.” 

“Yes, she’s old New England,” the 
other answered. “Thats about all we 
are up here. Never thought of her as so 
astonishingly pretty, though. She’s a 
quiet little thing, good to her mother, 
sings well, with maybe a spark of tempera- 
ment lurking down deep somewhere. 
Most old New Englanders have one, but 
they need the very dickens of a pair of 
bellows to blow it to life.” 

“ You’ve known her too long as a little 
girl,” said Eliot; “I’m sure you don’t do 
her justice.” 

The Bird House Man turned away his 
face to smile. ‘Maybe not, maybe not,” 
he said. “Well, you paint her picture if 
you can. It will keep both of you out of 
mischief—perhaps.” 


That night there was a little party in 
the Bird House, as Alec Farnum’s dwell- 
ing was generally called, and Mrs. Barnes 
arrived with her daughter. 

Eliot sat at the piano, evidently de- 
lighted that his new model could sing. 
Ruth soon forgot to be angry in the 
pleasure of an accompaniment that was 
true, resourceful, and alive with feeling. 
She sang better than she knew. They 
still kept on when the rest had gone out 
on the veranda over the garden, trying a 
group of songs Eliot produced. Their 
heads were close together as they read the 
unfamiliar notes. Phrases had to be 
retried. A lovely melody had to be re- 
peated. Sometimes Eliot would linger 
on a chord, or play it over three or four 
times, looking up at her for confirmation’ 
of his delight. Then she would smile 
back, strangely thrilled. Musical study 
had never been like this before! 

Suddenly she noticed that the others 
were not in the room, and flushed. How 
long had they been gone? It was Uncle 
Alec’s doing, of course.. She stopped 
singing abruptly. 

“What’s the matter?” Eliot asked. 

“The rest—we’ve driven them out,” 
she said, a little nervously. 

“So we have,” laughed the man. 
“Well, it’s no fun for other folks, listening 

(Continued on page 83) 


What It Means to be a Jew 


By A Successful One 


OR over thirty years I lived in an 

Eastern city of upward of a 

hundred thousand inhabitants, 

and very frequently visited the 

largest of the Eastern and Cen- 
tral-Western cities. For over twenty 
years I have lived in the West, and have 
had excellent opportunities for observing 
the social and club life of the Western 
cities. I am a lawyer by profession and 
have been classed by agitators and poli- 
ticians as one of that much maligned class 
known as “corporation lawyers;” I have 
met in a professional and social way the 
leading lawyers of my profession in many 
parts of this country. 

My chief clients and friends have been 
Gentiles. Neither my wife nor I look 
like—nor are we generally taken for— 
Jews. Our name is usually given an 
American twist and our manners are not 
pronounced (even by our enemies) dis- 
agreeable. We have entertained and 
in turn have been entertained by the 
so-called leading society people of our 


city. 

. Personally I have always attempted to 
display a liberal spirit. I aid Christian 
charities and am on one of the active com- 
mittees of the local Y. M. C. A., have 
frequently spoken in Christian churches 
and at Christian functions, and have en- 
deavored to show a proper catholicity of 
spirit. 


As a result of all these years of ex- 
perience I am of the opinion that there 
exists to-day a stronger and more de- 
fenseless antagonism to and prejudice 
against the Jews, socially and commer- 
cially, than at any time within my 
recollection, covering easily the past two 
decades. 


ET me give you a few of my experi- 
ences in the city of my adoption, 
which, being a Western municipality, is 
supposed to be less particular in its social 
life and as to the character of the persons 
enjoying the same. There are three 
leading clubs: a social, country, and 
university, to none of which Jews are 
admitted. They contain, as must be 
conceded, some of the greatest unde- 
sirables in the community—men who fail 
to pay their obligations without as well as 
within the club; men whose antecedents 
will not bear close scrutiny, whose habits 
of life and thought are despicable; men 
without moral fiber or professional or 
commercial honesty; and yet they are 
preferred to numbers of self-respecting, 
moral and useful Jewish citizens! 

For many years I have been a sup- 
porter and devotee of outdoor sports, and 
when the Country Club was started I was 
living at the leading hotel in my city, and 
where the meeting of its projectors was 
held. Among the prime movers was a 


young man who owed nearly all he had 
of wealth and wisdom to his Jewish as- 
sociates, and at whose houses he was an 
almost constant guest. He failed to in- 
vite his associates to join, although con- 
cededly they were ideal timber and had 
no objectionable Jewish characteristics. 
I was asked by several who met me in the 
lobby of the hotel whether I was going 
to this particular meeting but, not having 
been asked, I had to reply that I was not 
expected. Later when a president was 
elected, who was not only a client but a 
friend and neighbor and whose confi- 
dence I thoroughly enjoyed, I was by him 
handed an application for membership 
and requested to sign it. I refused. He 
insisted that my wife and I were ideal 
people and just the sort they wanted, and 
he knew how much I would enjoy the 
club privileges. I still refused, told him 
of the unwritten law which I understood 
still existed, and that so long as such an 
invisible sign as “Ye who enter here 
leave Jews behind” was permitted at 
their entrance, I would not even con- 
sider it a compliment to be asked to join. 

Notwithstanding this institution is now 
in dire financial straits, and that its so- 
called leading members are posted for 
non-payment of dues and other obliga- 
tions, this intolerable rule still stands, al- 
though it has been hinted that they were 
willing to make a very few exceptions. 
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The American Magazine 


“Mr. Weiss, do you know that you are a pretty white 


Jew?” 


Speaking of this hotel reminds me of an 
incident that might prove worth the telling: 

I entertained a number of Gentile 
friends at a stag dinner in one of the pri- 
vate dining-rooms of this hotel. While 
we were thoroughly enjoying ourselves the 
principal stockholder and manager in- 
truded himself upon us, offering as an 
excuse that he wanted to be sure that we 
were being properly cared for by his em- 
ployees. As a matter of fact, he was some- 
what intoxicated, this being his natural 
condition, especially when he could induce 
his guests or customers in the bar to keep 
him in liquor without expense, for he was 
never known to “‘stand treat.” 

I resented the intrusion, but as he was 
known to every person there some of 
my friends insisted on his having a drink, 
and thus prevented my showing him the 
door. He did not seem to be contented 
with one but had several, and this scarcely 
improved his condition. Before leaving 
the room, however, he placed his arm 
caressingly around my shoulders and said 
in the presence and hearing of my guests: 
“Mr. Weiss” (this name will do as well as 
any other) “do you know that you are a 


This was his maudlin idea of a compliment, and 
to one of a race whose patronage alone made him rich 


pretty white Jew?” This was his maudlin 
idea of a compliment, and to one of a race 
whose patronage alone made him rich and 
without which he might have closed his 
hotel. 


OYE evening, while being entertained 
at the home of people who claim to 
be our sincere friends, the subject of golf 
was broached. There were no links 
within this particular city except those 
at the Country Club. There were about 
ten of the most prominent members of the 
leading clubs present, with all of whom I 
was on terms of intimacy. One said to 
me: “You, Mr. Weiss, were the first 
man in this city who ever played golf,” 
and I agreed with him. Said he, em- 
phatically, “It is a shame that you can’t 
play now!” I replied, “I am very glad 
you introduced that subject. Now let me 
tell all of you something: Do you know 
why I can’t play golf? You all profess 
sincere friendship and admiration for us. 
You break bread at my table and invite 
me to do the same at yours; you say you 
like us and that we are most desirable in 
every way and want us to join your club; 


but not one of you has had the manhood 
or moral courage to precipitate the fight! 
Are you then as sincere as you profess?” 
as there any answer to the suggestion? 
None that was audible then or since. 

I have a son who is a graduate of one of 
the large Eastern universities. He went 
to college without any bad habits and ac- 
quired none while there. He was studious, 
economical and fairly successful. He has 
been by all our friends held up as a model, 
and they frequently refer to him when 
trying to impress their own sons with 
i leis is necessary to become a successful 
and respected citizen. 

He was proposed, without his knowl- 
edge, for membership in the University 
Club, and his sponsors, who knew of his 
fitness and therefore desired him to be 
associated with this club, were politely 
requested to withdraw his name ERA 
he was a Jew; and no effort was made then 
or since to change this obnoxious rule. 
And yet there were young men prominent 
in the counsels and affairs of this club who 
were given their start in their professional 
life by me, and who have deemed them- 
selves under obligations in consequence. 
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Some months ago the Y. M. C. A. had 
invited certain American missionaries to 
come to our city and to appear before 
one of our leading booster organizations 
for the purpose of interesting it in raising 
funds for the Chinese branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. A very prominent Christian 
Chinaman was to be the principal speaker, 
and as I had met him in China I was 
prevailed on to preside at this meeting. 
Among others present was a very promi- 
nent factor in Oriental Y. M. C. A. affairs, 
who has done yeoman service since in 
raising the large sum of money recently 
secured in the city of New York—and to 
which fund Jews contributed liberally. 
In company with two other gentlemen, 
this man called upon me at my office to 
thank me for the service that I had at- 
tempted to render, and also to ask for 
financial aid. 

I responded to his request, but said to 
him, “Mr , some days ago I read 
in a leading New York daily that a young 
Irish lad who had attempted to secure 
membership in a New York East Side 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A. for a Jewish 
chum was told that he could not join be- 
cause the branch already had the limit 
of percentage allowed to Jewish boys, 
namely, five per cent.” I said, “Surely 
this must be a mistake; you are not 
placing such an infinitesimal limitation 
on our people when they desire to avail 
themselves of the benefits of your in- 
stitution; for they certainly never can 
control it, and I know that no matter how 
large their contributions or how much 
they support it, they are never allowed a 

lace upon your boards of trustees and 
dee no voice in the management or con- 
trol of your affairs!” 

Said he: “That is a mistake, I believe 
you are misinformed!” ; 

I replied: “You are returning to New 
York, you say; if you will investigate and 
write me that this published account is 
untrue, I will double my subscription.” 
I have never heard from him since, except 
to thank me for my donation. 


ECURRING to the subject of clubs— 

‘having no other social organization 
that has club attributes the Jews of my 
city, not unlike those of others, started 
one of their own. Some of its members 
like to gamble. They are not, however, 
the only people who do. Several of the 
leading members of the so-called ex- 
clusive Gentile clubs, finding the limit 


ERHAPS, when that same portly gentleman 
Brings out from town his wife and boys and girls 
To see her stone, and weeds away with care 
The climbing lichen and the crowding fern, 
And says, “This is my little sister’s grave; 
She died when I was six and she was nine,” — 


too low, or the pickings too poor, or the 
pay too uncertain, asked leave to join 
the Jewish club, where, while the limit 
was not the sky, it still extended quite 
northerly, and where they knew there 
were no welchers. Membership was re- 
fused, but the privileges of the club were 
extended to them by special invitation; 
and were often embraced, especially on 
Sunday morning, when they are very 
much in evidence. 

But do these men return the compli- 
ment in a social way? Why, no. As card 
companions, clients, patients, and cus- 
tomers the Jews are most desirable ac- 
quisitions; but at social functions they are 
taboo. Why? I know that in point of 
manners, education, training and ability, 
they are the equals of their card-playing 
friends. 

Is the situation different in the effete 
East? I look in vain through the social 
columns registering the events in the so- 
called higher social circles and clubs for 
the names of Jews whose benefactions 
are world-wide and indiscriminate, who 
are powers in finance, politics, religion, 
diplomacy and education. The leading 
clubs do not invite them to join, although 
they are the superiors in intellect, man- 
ners and accomplishments of many of 
their members. And again I ask, Why? 
Have England and France suffered in 
their social, moral, political or financial 
standing because they have openly wel- 
comed the Jew socially when his in- 
dividuality warranted it? 


RAVEL in other countries has con- 
vinced me that in every section I 
visited the Jew was much more respected 
and more frequently received socially 
than in the United States. Again I ask, 
Why? Surely you Gentiles take into your 
clubs and homes people who are worse in 
every respect than the average Jew or 
Jewess. Admit that they at times lack 
polish. Are you not sometimes badly 
veneered? Might not rubbing up against 
each other add to the polish in one and 
subtract from the veneer in the other? 
Admitting that there are desirable and un- 
desirable Jews, are there not also desir- 
able and undesirable Gentiles? 
Frequently this matter has been dis- 
cussed with me by the best men in our 
community, and by presidents and other 
officers of some of these clubs. They have 
admitted it was a disgraceful state of 
affairs, but have claimed to be powerless 
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to change the conditions, but no one has 
ever advanced any other reason than 
sheer cowardice. 

While no one has ever openly suggested 
to me that financial or other injury has 
resulted from the admission of our people 
to these clubs, there might perhaps have 
been a lurking suspicion to this effect, and 
it may have been covertly assumed. 

I know of clubs both East and West 
where they have been admitted, and 
where, also, they are regarded as highly 
as any other members, and where the suc- 
cess of the club socially and as an instru- 
ment of good in the community has been 
augmented; and I know of one club in 
particular in the East where membership 
is invited (no applications are received) 
and where at least two of our people have 
thus been admitted, and are as highly re- 
garded, and their worth as thoroughly 
appreciated, as that of any other member, 
and the club has lost no prestige on ac- 
count of their admission. 

My experience has taught me that 
Gentiles in their social or other relations 
with the Jews, and when professing 
friendship, are too frequently Menda for 
revenue only. But let me suggest a few 
things that a closer contact, socially es- 
pecially, would mean to the Gentiles and 
what they might learn from the Jews: (a) 
Ideal family life; (b) Filial love and re- 
spect; (c) Devotion; (d) Self-sacrifice; 
(e) Brotherly and sisterly love; (f) Hon- 
esty; (g) Frugality; (h) Studiousness; 
(1) Wholesome food and surroundings; 
(j) Entertainment of old and young; (k) 
Absence of domestic scandal; (Ì) Un- 
severed marital ties; (m) Indiscriminate 
charity; (n) Temperate habits; (0) Real 
friendship; (p) Industry. But why extend 
the list, which might almost result in a 
new alphabet? 

All the Jew asks is to be taken upon his 
individual worth when measured up so- 
cially. He does not want to be punished 
for the misdeeds or bad manners of some- 
one else, and it is quite possible, although 
I did not intend within the limits of these 
observations, even to suggest a remedy, 
that a little closer contact with the Jew 
will make his desirable qualities stand out 
more prominently. I am not suggesting 
intermarriage or any other remedy, be- 
cause all-sufficient, it seems to me, would 
be the entrée into social circles, now 
closed to them, of those who can prove 
their desirability. 

Who has the courage to make the start? 


Perhaps the careful little sister stirs, 

And wakes, and looks from out her bed to see 
Whether he wears his coat, the wind's so cool; 
Whether he knows the right way home; and longs 
To find a cookie or a comfit for him, 

And pin a pansy in his buttonhole. 


The Son and Father Movement 


Another boy story—a funny one 


ss ATHER,” said David, with a 
diffidence that was alien to his 
usual downright manner, “some 
night won’t you sleep in my 

tent with me?” 

“Sleep in that tent? I will not! Pd 
look nice sleeping in that tent, wouldn’t 
I!” said Mr. Lloyd with an energetic 
brusqueness that was typical of himself. 
“I let you sleep in it and your mother 
worries all night, and that’s enough.” 

“Oh, all right!” said David cheerfully. 
Now that he had asked and had been 
refused he was no longer abashed. Abash- 
ing David was one of the most difficult 
jobs imaginable. He was like his father, 
energetically efficient and as firm on his 
mental feet as on his corporeal ones. 
When he wanted anything he knew he 
wanted it and he usually got it, but if 
he did not get it he did not worry. He 
waited a while and then got it. 

He was like his father in appearance, 
too. He was short and rotund and 
cheery-faced. He was one of the most 
self-sufficing lads nature ever produced. 
He might almost be said to have been 
born self-sufficient—when other babies 
needed toys David got along perfectly 
well with one of his own toes. When he 
was a little older he did not cry for what 
he wanted—he climbed over the rail of his 
crib, fell on the floor with a thump, and 
crawled for the object of his desire. Now 
that he was thirteen years old he appeared 
to have selected a world of his own that 
satished him perfectly. He asked nothing 
of his parents but food and raiment. If 
they gave him a coveted pocketknife, so 
much the better; if they did not, he would 
start out in the morning with two buck- 
eyes and a canceled German postage 
stamp and return at eve with the pocket- 
knife in possession. In matters of busi- 
ness he was as efficient as Mr. Lloyd 
himself. 
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Illustrations by Leon M. Gordon 


Mr. Lloyd was something like Na- 
poleon with the Napoleonic gambling 
instinct eliminated. He was president of 
a corporation, husband of a wife, father 
of two children, and owner of a fine home; 
and he was justly proud of all of them and 
of everything that was his, which means 
that he was well satisfied with himself and 
them. He was a good father. Sometimes 
he thought he was almost too good a 
father,—too lenient, too generous,—but 
David was an unusually good son. He 
gave Mr. Lloyd no reason to be anything 
but lenient and generous. For the rest, 
Mr. Lloyd, being the president of a cor- 
poration, dressed well, lived well, and was 
slightly inclined toward dignity. He was 
at all times quite as dignified as a rather 
short and more than rather plump man 
can be. 

“Where’s Simon?” he asked gruffly, 
not because he meant to be gruff but be- 
cause he had a Welsh burr in his speech. 

“He’s in the garage,” said David. 
“May I sleep in my tent to-night?” 

Mr. Lloyd looked at the sky. 

“Yes,” he said, and he turned toward 
the garage. 

All this was at the Beach, where Mr. 
Lloyd had his summer home. Mr. Lloyd 
had two cars. With Joe, his regular 
chauffeur, he rode to the city every Mon- 
day morning, returning every Saturday 
morning, in the light runabout. The 
seven-passenger he left at the Beach for 
his we Sime Riggs drove it. 


GIME RIGGS was a native Beacher, 

and for five years had been Mr. Lloyd’s 
“summer man” at the Beach. He cut the 
lawn, trimmed the hedges, ran the car, 
and talked. He talked continuously and 
from the heart out. He was long and 
thin, and refused to wear a chauffeur’s 
uniform, and pitied the futile mentality 
of all summer folks. He knew the im- 
possibility of instilling the true philosophy 
of life—which was Sime Riggs’s philosophy 
of life—into the minds of even Mr. Lloyd 
and his wife, but he was willing to do his 
best, and he did it. 

He told Mr. Lloyd, at odd times, many 
things that no other person would ever 
bother to tell the busy head of a big cor- 
poration. He told him exactly why the 
soul of man longs for immortality, why a 
dog turns around before it lies down, why 
William Howard Taft lost the election, 
and how graft could be eliminated from 
politics in one month if folks only wanted 
to take his advice. He had good reasons 
for his smallest acts—for top pockets in- 
stead of side pockets in his trousers, for 
starting his lawn mower at the southwest 
corner of the lawn one time and at the 
northeast corner the next time, and for 
not bathing in salt water any time. Mr. 
Lloyd rather liked to hear him talk. He 


considered him a rather smudged window 
sie which gave a decidedly new out- 
ook. 

“Car in shape?” asked Mr. Lloyd. 

“Well, if you’re going to ask me to 
drive it this afternoon, Mr. Lloyd,” said 
Sime, “I might as well say I figgered on 
taking this afternoon off.” 

“This afternoon? That’s not very 
thoughtful of you, Riggs. You could 
have had any afternoon during the week 
and I have only two afternoons a week 
down here. Why do you want this after- 
noon?” 

“Well, one reason is, I don’t believe in 
fishing on Sunday,” said Sime, balancing 
a wrench on his hand thoughtfully. “If 
*twasn’t for that I might have asked for 
to-morrow. And one reason I ain’t asking 
for some other afternoon this week is be- 
cause they’re gone, and an afternoon 
that’s gone wouldn’t do me and Son any 
good. When time’s gone, it’s gone.” 

“Next week—” suggested Mr. Lloyd. 

“Now that’s just it!” said Sime self- 
accusingly. “Me and you and all of us 
keep saying, ‘Next week!’ and then what? 
First thing we know they’re growed up and 
gone and it’s too late.” 

“Who are grown up?” 


ss Ov sons,” said Sime. “I could say 

“Next week!’ and I’ve been saying 
“Next week,’ and next week I can keep on 
saying ‘Next week!’ and that’s how we 
put it off. I’m goin’ fishin’ with Son this 
afternoon, and if Joe can’t drive the 
seven-seat for you and you can’t get no- 
body else it won’t be drove. I’m goin’ 
fishin’ with Son.” 

“Some fish running to-day that will 
never run again, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Lloyd. He was not greatly put out by 
Sime’s ultimatum. If he did not have the 
a could play golf. He preferred the 
golf. 
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“I don’t know whether there’s a single 
fish running or not,” said Sime, “and I 
don’t care a hoot, either.” 

He threw the wrench into the tool box 
and brushed his hands together. 

“What’s your notion of this son and 
father business?” he asked suddenly. 

“This what?” asked Mr. Lloyd. 

“Son and father business,” said Sime. 
“I say it’s nght—dead right. The way 
the little fellers look up to us and reach 
out their hands to us, so to say, and we 
say ‘Git out and don’t bother me; I’m 
busy!’ and let them go off by themselves. 
I say it’s the right idee—the biggest busi- 
ness us fathers have got or ever will get 
is raisin’ up our sons right. Our sons 
might as well be in Patagonia or Hong 
Kong for all the real near we get to them. 
You look at mother and daughter—sittin’ 
side by side sewin’ together, sharin’ each 
other’s play and work—and then look at 
us fathers and our sons. We live like 
there was a sheet-glass wall between us,— 
son on one side, father on other,—see 
each other but never touch. Father is 
always too busy, hey? Dickens he is!” 

“What is it, a regular movement like— 
like the Big Brother business?” asked 
Mr. Lloyd. 

“I reckon,” said Sime, “but that’s 
nothin’ to me. I’ve got my own son, 
movement or no movement, and it’s up 
to me to make his pleasures my pleas- 
ures—to show some interest in what 
interests him once in a while. That’s 
how to get close to him and get a grip on 
him so I can know he'll come to me when 
he needs a friend. When I think how 
often Son has asked me to do this or do 
that with him, and I’ve said ‘No,’ and 
he’s gone off sort of avanpointer when I 
might as well have said, ‘Why, yes, Son, 
I'll go with you; we'll have a good time 
doin’ that’—when I think of it and how 
I would have enjoyed it, and how he 
would have enjoyed it—” 


E LOOKED at the back of his brown 
hand and shook his head. 

“And that ain’t all there is to it,” he 
went on. “Us fathers grow old fast 
enough. We get petrified and stiff in our 
hearts. If we cut loose and let ourselves 
be boys with our boys once in a while we 
wouldn’t grow old so fast. We wouldn't 
get so all-fred selfish.” 

“There’s something in that,” said Mr. 
Lloyd seriously. 

“There’s a lot in it,” said Sime Riggs. 
“A lot for us fathers and a lot for them 
sons of ours. I’ve been thinkin’ a lot 
about it this week. I’ve been thinkin’ 
both ends of it, the son end and the 
father end. 

“We men get to thinkin’ because boys 
are rough and noisy-like that they are 
as tough-hearted as us old fellers are, 
and we forget how young and fresh their 
hearts are, and how it 1s us that make 
their hearts grow tough by refusin’ time 
and again to share their fun with 
them, like anything gets callous that’s 
hurt enough. Them poor, tender little 
hearts have got to callous themselves in 
self-protection. If father, to whom the 
boy looks up to, turns him down, why 
who—” 

“Where’s David?” asked Mr. Lloyd 
gruffy. It was probably the natural 
Welsh burr in his speech that made his 
voice hoarse. 


II 


AVID was in his tent across the road 

from the cottage. Here and there 
the property on one side or the other of 
the road was vacant and remained a 
primitive tangle of scrub oak, scrub pine 
and underbrush, and David had erected 
his tent on one of these plots. Mr. Lloyd 
crossed the road with a step unusually 
light and springy for a man so heavy and 
short. His heart was singing, he felt 
better than he had felt for a long while; 
he felt fine. 

“David,” he said. 

“Yes, Father.” 

“TH sleep in the tent with you to- 
night.” 

“Oh, all right!” said David. He hesi- 
tated. ‘‘That’ll be fine, Father,” he 
added, feeling that he should show a little 
more pleasure. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lloyd. “So have 
everything ready. We'll have breakfast 
in the tent. I think,” he added slowly, 
“Tl have dinner with Mother and then 
come over. 

“All right,” said David. 

Mr. Lloyd looked inside the tent. The 
two cots, the boy-made table, the pack- 
ing-box shelves with David’s boyish 
treasures affected him strangely. It was 
almost like looking directly into the 
heart of the boy. He turned away ab- 
ruptly. David was not in sight but Mr. 
Lloyd heard his voice. He was behind 
a clump of underbrush. 

“Say, Bill,” David was saying. 

“Yes. What? Say, is this enough fire- 
wood?” 

“No, but you don’t have to cut any 
more if you don’t want to. You can’t 
sleep in the tent to-night.” 

“Why can’t I?” 

“Father’s going to.” 

There was a short silence. 

“Oh, all right! Well, I guess I'll cut 
some more wood anyway. He don’t want 
to, does he?” 

“I didn’t ask him. Anyway, I don’t 
want him to have to do any of the hard 
work the first time. I guess he hasn’t 
slept out since he was a boy. Go ahead 
and cut all you want to.” 


R. LLOYD was touched. David's 

nature held unsuspected depths of 
consideration, he saw now. He crossed 
the road to the cottage. Mrs. Lloyd was 
busy with the duties of a housewife. 

“Nelie,” he said, “Riggs is going to 
ne this afternoon off. I think I'll play 

olf.” 
: “That’s good,” said Mrs. Lloyd. “Golf 
does you more good than anything.” 

“I’m going to sleep in the tent with 
David to-night,” said Mr. Lloyd ab- 
ruptly. 

‘You are!” exclaimed Mrs. Lloyd, and 
added immediately; “I'll leave the front 
door unlocked.” 

“What for?” demanded Mr. Lloyd, and 
his wife saw she was on dangerous ground. 
Mr. Lloyd knew what for, and his tone 
showed he resented the assumption that 
a whole night in the tent might be too 
much for him. She promptly retreated. 

“I always leave it open for David when 
he sleeps in the tent,” she said; “but of 
course he won’t be frightened if you are 
with him.” 

“You can lock the front door and you 


can bolt it,” said Mr. Lloyd. Then he 
added, less belligerently, “ But if you are 
afraid to sleep without a man in the 
house I’ll have Sime Riggs sleep here 
to-night.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Lloyd. 


III 
“WELL, let’s go over,” said David to 


his father as they sat at dessert 
after dinner that night. 

“Now, there’s no hurry,” said Mr. 
Lloyd a little severely. “Nelie, Pll take 
another half melon, if you have it. It is 
a long while until dark, David. Have you 
got everything ready?” 

“Yes, everything’s all ready,” said 
David. 

“Everything all ready for breakfast?” 

“Everything is all ready,” repeated 
David. “When are you coming over?” 

“I think,” said Mr. Lloyd slowly, “PN 
sit a while on the veranda with Mother, 
David, and go over about dark. I think 
I'll do that.” 

“Oh, all right!” said David. “But you 
won’t forget to come over?” 

“No, of course not. We'll excuse you 
now if you want to go.” 

David departed immediately. They 
heard him yodeling outside for Bill, 
and heard Bill’s answering yodel. Mr. 
Lloyd heard Bill ask, eagerly, ‘‘Ain’t he 
coming, Dave?” and heard David reply, 
“You bet he’s coming!—think he ain't a 
sport?” and Mr. Lloyd's heart warmed 
once more toward the boy. He was glad 
he had a boy, and that David was the 
boy he had. 

r. Lloyd was not an early retirer. 
Midnight was usually his hour, but when 
interested in a book or a corporation 
report he sometimes let the clock mark 
one o'clock before he went to bed. He 
made up for it by sleeping a little late in 
the morning, and Sunday mornings he 
slept especially late. His Sunday morn- 
ing sleep made up for any he lost during 
the week. Now he sat on the veranda, 
smoking slowly. He smoked tastingly, 
like a man aloit to be executed and 
smoking his last cigar and meaning to get 
the full pleasure of it. His enjoyment was 
marred somewhat by the sight of David, 
who came to the edge of the scrub thicket 
once every minute and a half and looked 
toward the cottage. Presently David 
came to the far side of the road and 
seated himself on a length of water main, 
and sat like Patience on the shaft of a 
toppled monument. Mr. Lloyd threw his 
cigar from him with a somewhat irritated 
gesture. 

“T’m going over now,” he announced. 

“Good night, then,” said Mrs. Lloyd, 
making ready to be kissed. “I hope you 
are not too uncomfortable.” 

“Uncomfortable?” said Mr. Lloyd. 
‘I’m going to enjoy every minute of it.” 
So he kissed her and crossed the road. 

David arose and waited. 

“Hello, Father,” he said, “I was just 
waiting for you.” 

“All right, Davy; now for a good time. 
We're both boys together now. Oh, I 
forgot my pajamas.” 

“I got them,” said David. “I got your 
brush and comb, too. I guess I got every- 
thing.” 

Mr. Lloyd slapped himself vigorously 
on the back of the neck. 
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“Lot of mosquitoes to-night!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“There’s always a lot over here,” said 
David. “They don’t bother you so much 
when you get the smudge burning. I 
didn’t start it because I thought maybe 
you'd like to help start it.” 


T WAS much darker in the thicket, and 

there seemed to be many more mos- 
quitoes there. All the mosquitoes in the 
world seemed to have gathered in the 
thicket. They made a noise like a distant 
waterfall; there were myriads of them, 
all hungry, and they instantly recognized 
in Mr. Lloyd an sundae food supply. 
The slapping of his hand on the back ors 
neck was loud and continuous, like the 
applause when Caruso sings a favorite 
solo. He turned up his coat collar in 
order that he might have time to scratch 
his ankles. - 

“Say, they’re fierce, aren't they!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Let’s light that smudge.” 

The smudge was not needed for warmth. 
The night was hot and sultry, with an off- 
shore breeze, superheated by its passage 
over the hot shore sand after having been 
fairly baked to lifelessness by the hot- 

late of the scorched New Jersey fields. 
The smudge gave warmth as well as 
smoke, but it did not even temporarily 
discommode the mosquitoes; it merely 
added the discomfort of thick, hot smoke 
to the discomfort of the heavy, mos- 
quito-infested air. For one moment Mr. 
Lloyd stood in the smudge smoke. He 
came out of it rubbing his eyes and cough- 
ing. 
is Let’s go to bed,” he said immediately 
but with forced cheerfulness. “I haven't 
slept in a tent since I was a boy. Lets 
turn in.” 


DAV held open the tent flap, slap- 
ping with his hand as a warning to 
mosquitoes that they were not wanted 
within. Tens, hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of them did not heed the warn- 
ing. They entered with Mr. Lloyd, buzz- 
ing merrily. 

“Great Cæs—” Mr. Lloyd began, as he 
felt the greater heat of the tent interior 
press against his face, but he caught him- 
self in time. ‘Well, this looks nice and 
cozy,” he said instead. “This is fine! 
This is real sport! What’s the matter 
with that lantern?” 

“Tt generally smokes like that,” said 
David. “We don’t have to have it. I 
thought maybe you would like to sit up 
and read a while.” 

One side of the lantern flame was doing 
all the work. That side shot upward 
tirelessly, pouring a stream of smoky 
flame against the lantern globe. The 
other side of the flame was sulking. It 
sputtered and gasped and gave forth 
nothing but a rich odor of low-grade 
petroleum, partially stewed. From the 
air passage at the top of the globe the 
rich black smoke eddied, dropping greasy 
soot everywhere. 

“Put it out!” said Mr. Lloyd and then, 
remembering that he was being a boy, 
he said, “ It will be more fun to undress in 
the dark. Where are my pajamas?” 

“Across your cot,” said David, “but 
I'd better kill the mosquitoes before I put 
out the light, hadn’t I?” 

Mr. Lloyd looked at the roof of the 
tent and thought he had. There were 


thousands of mosquitoes, apparently, 
standing blissfully upside-down on the 
canvas of the tent, waiting for the real 
party to begin. Mr. Lloyd helped David 
slaughter them. They killed several 
army corps. In the smoke-scented air of 
the tent it was hot work. Mr. Lloyd per- 
spired freely. Once he suggested opening 
the tent flap to admit air, but he im- 
mediately withdrew the suggestion; it 
would be impossible to spend the night 
in alternately opening the tent flap to 
admit mosquitoes and closing it to kill 
them. He disrobed, put on his pajamas 
and got into bed. 

“What’s the matter with this cot?” he 
asked, and immediately got out of it 
again. 

“I don’t know,” said David, getting out 
of his cot. “What seems to be the matter 
with it?” 

“I thought it was going down with me,” 
said Mr. Lloyd. The cot had seemed to 
heave like a ship ona stormy sea and sink 
like a boat sliding down the side of a 
great wave. David got on his hands and 
knees and felt the legs of the cot. 

“Nothing’s the mat—” he began. “I 
know!” he exclaimed. “The legs went 
down into the sand.” 

Mr. Lloyd tested the cot’s stability. 

“Tt can't go very far,” said David. “If 
it goes very far you’ll be down to the 
ground, and then you can’t go any 
farther. If you want to I can put the 
shelves under you, and then it can’t go 
any farther than it is now, because you'll 
be on the shelves. Shall I?” 

“Don’t bother,” said Mr. Lloyd, and 


he climbed into the cot again. 


[p CREAKED complainingly. For a 
man as rotund as Mr. Lloyd it was a 
most uncomfortable cot. The legs, in 
sinking into the sand, had given it some- 
thing of a hammock shape,—a hammock 
with hard edges,—and parts of Mr. Lloyd 
pressed against the hard edges. 

The temperature of the tent gave no 
reason for a covering, but the mosquitoes 
made one imperative; usually the breeze 
was from the sea and a blanket was 

rateful, so David had only blankets. 
Mr. Lloyd drew his blanket to his chest. 
A mosquito bit him on the neck, and he 
drew the blanket to his chin. Another, 
or the same, mosquito bit the top of his 
head. Mr. Lloyd drew the blanket over 
his head. One or more mosquitoes, taking 
advantage of the shifting of the blanket, 
bit Mr. Lloyd on the feet. He got out of 
the cot and tucked the blanket in at the 
foot. 

“What’s the matter, Father?” asked 
David sleepily. 

“Nothing, Davy; just getting com- 
fortably fixed. Good night!” 

“Good night!” 

It was insufferably hot under the 
blanket. The pillow was too flat and 
hard. The sides of the cot were madden- 
ing in their persistent pressure. Mr. 
Lloyd sat up in the cot and stared 
miserably into the darkness: He felt the 
cot sink to windward. He steadied it and 
felt it go down by the bow. He cau- 
tiously lowered himself upon the cot again. 
His head was now lower than his feet. He 
felt like a man lying head down on a 
slanting roof. He got out of the cot, 
tucked the blanket in at the head, put his 
pillow at the foot and got in again. He 


closed his eyes, and felt like a man lying 
head up on a slanting roof. Almost in- 
voluntarily he put out a hand and grasped 
the rail of the cot. A mosquito imme- 
diately bit the knuckle of his forefinger. 
Mr. Lloyd groaned. 

David was breathing deeply and peace- 
fully. 


ME; LLOYD drew his knees up and 
shut his eyes with stern resolution. 
The wool of the blanket irritated his un- 
accustomed skin and suggested a myriad 
ants crawling over him. He turned on his 
other side. He turned on his face. He 
tried lying on his back. He became ob- 
sessed with the idea that an ant was 
crawling on his left leg. He sat on the 
side of the cot and tried to find the ant, 
but there was none. There was not only 
no ant but there was no sense in thinking 
the wool of the blanket titillated his skin. 
His pajamas were between his skin and 
the blanket. He got into the cot again, 
covered his head and began counting 
sheep leaping a stile. 

Mr. Lloyd awakened with a start, after 
a dream in which he was slipping down 
the side of a hill into a boiling spring. He 
threw the blanket from his hea and 
looked at the tent top. A faint light 
penetrated the canvas. His pajamas 
were wringing wet with perspiration. 
He felt stif in every joint. David still 
slept, and had evidently slept all night, 
and Mr. Lloyd did not mean to aka 
him. He slid cautiously from his cot and 
went to the flap of the tent and looked 
out. He stared unbelievingly at the 
horizon. The glow of light was in the 
west, not in the east. e felt for his 
watch, struck a match, and looked at the 
time. He had been asleep approximately 
seven minutes! 

He climbed upon his cot again and 
lay staring straight up into the darkness. 
From time to time he slapped a mos- 
quito. From time to time he took a lon 
breath, and wondered if the night would 
ever end. He planned an entirely new 
system of finance for his corporation, 
decided what it was gave him the peri- 
odical sharp pain in his side, and settled 
every large and small unsettled matter 
he had lurking in his brain. The light 
faded from the canvas roof, intense dark- 
ness came. He lay for hours and hours. 
Then he got out of the cot and looked 
at his watch again. Eight more minutes 
had merged into eternity. 


GEVERAL centuries later he must have 
J fallen asleep, for he awakened with an ` 
uneasy sensation of being drowned. He 
put up his hand and felt something cold 
and wet, and sat straight up süddenly. 
His head seemed to push up the whole top 
of the tent, and from where it touched the 
tent top a lively stream of water im- 
mediately came running down the side of 
his head, down his neck and, separating, 
down his arm and back. A sweet, steady 
rain was falling on the tent. The side of 
the cot against the tent was saturated 
with water. From the spot his head had 
touched the stream of water continued 
to pour. It poured directly upon Mr. 
Lloyd. He realized that he had made a 
mistake in touching the canvas and that 
he must move the cot from under the 
spot. He bent his head and slid his feet 
out of the cot. He drew them up quickly. 


The Son and Father Movement, by ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


The entire center of the floor 
of the tent was a rain-water 
puddle. ; 

For a while Mr. Lloyd sat 
cross-legged on the cot won- 
dering what to do. He 
could hear the stream of 
water _plashing on his pil- 
low. Finally he ventured to 

ut his feet to the ground, 

ecause it was a necessity to 
move the cot. The water 
was above his ankles, but he 
jerked the legs of the cot out 
of the wet sand, moved it 
toward the middle of the 
tent, pushed the legs into 
the sand and got in again. 
With gentle, almost cour- 
teous, grace, the cot heeled 
toward the side of the tent 
and poured Mr. Lloyd out 
upon the wet ground. As 
he descended, the side of the 
tent eased his fall and coated 
him with water. He uttered 
a grunt of displeasure as he 
struck the wet sand. 

David was sleeping sweet- 
ly. He, at least, was en- 
joying the good sport of 
sleeping in a tent. 


IV 
“NOW: the best thing we 
can do,” said Mr. 


Lloyd the next morning, 
when David raised his head 
from the pillow, “is to cut 
across to the house and get 
breakfast.” 

“Why—why, I’ve got 
everything ready for break- 
fast, Father,” said David. 
“That’s half the fun.” 

Mr. Lloyd was putting 
his wet feet through the 
legs of his wet trousers. He 
opened his mouth to make 
his suggestion a command, 
and closed it as he saw 
David's eager face. 

“That’s right!” he said 
with well-simulated eager- 
ness. “And I’m hungry. 
Let's get at it quick.” 

The quicker the better, 
for the sooner it was over 
the sooner he could get 
home and into a respectable 
civilized bed and get some 
real sleep. If he could get 
home by nine, he might be | 
able to recuperate from the 
night’s sport by nine the 
next morning, he thought, 
although about a week of 
solid sleep would have been more satis- 
factory. He was a sore, sleepy, weary 
man. Nothing but the remaining urge 
of Sime Riggs’s exposition of the son 
and father movement could have held 
him from a cozy bed another moment. 

David jumped from his cot and hurried 
into his clothes. 

The breakfast was, in some ways, worse 
than the night, for Mr. Lloyd was in that 
condition that leads a man to go through 
a thing with only grim resolution as a 
propelling motive. David was, however, 
in that brisk, energetic mood of a lively 
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“The way the little fellers look up to us and reach out their 
hands to us, so to say, and we say, ‘Git out and don’t bother me; 


Pm busy! 


boy just following a good night’s rest. 
For the moment the positions of father 
and son seemed changed. It was David 
who proved to be commanding and en- 
ergetic. 

“ You set the spirit stove going, Father, 
while I mix the batter cakes,” he said, 
and dug the skillet out of the sand at the 
corner of the tent. He cleaned it with 
the one and only towel. The flour did not 
mix as well as it might have mixed, having 
already received a preliminary wetting, 
but it behaved better than the spirit 
stove. The water seemed to have damp- 


Father is always too busy, hey? Dickens he is!” 


ened the spirits of the stove. It had 
dampened everything. Mr. Lloyd labored 
long over it, and at last produced a 
feeble, ineffectual blue flame that splut- 
tered and died down and spluttered up 
again. In half an hour the skillet was 
only mildly warmed through—warmed 
to the temperature of a sunny wall on an 
October day. 

“Well, we can’t make batter cakes,” 
said David cheerfully, “but they’re never 
very good anyway. We'll just have bacon 
and bread and butter and coffee.” 

(Continued on page 81) 
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I seen in the papers where McGraw says Eddie Collins is the greatest ball player in the 
I ain’t goin’ to argue with him about it, because I got nothin’ but admiration 
But, kid, I wisht McGraw had to play twenty-two games a 
McGraw never done nothin to me 


world. 
for Collins. He’s a bear. 
year agin this Royston Romper. No, I don’t, neither. 


Tyrus 


The greatest of ‘em all 
By Ring W. Lardner 


IT down here a while, kid, and I'll 
give you the dope on this guy. 
You say you didn’t see him do 
nothin’ wonderful? But you only 
seen him in one serious. Wait 
till you been in the league more’n a 
week or two before you go judgin’ ball 
players. He may of been sick when you 
played agin him. Even when he’s sick, 
though, he’s got everybody I ever seen 
skun, and I’ve saw all the best of ’em. 

Say, he ain’t worth nothin’ to that 
club; no, nothin’! I don’t know what pay 
he’s gettin’, but whatever it is, it ain’t 
enough. If they’d split the receipts fifty- 
fifty with that bird, they wouldn't be 
gettin’ none the worst of it. That bunch 
could get along just as well without him 
as a train could without no engine. 

He’s twicet the ball player now that 
he was when he come up. He didn’t 
seem to have no sense when he broke in; 
he run bases like a fool and was a mark 
for a good pitcher or catcher. They used 
to just lay for him when he got on. Sully 
used to tell the pitchers to do nothin’ but 
waste balls when he was on first or second 
base. It was pretty near always good 
dope, too, because they’d generally nail 
him off one base or the other, or catch 
‘him tryin’ to go to the next one. But 
Sully had to make perfect pegs to get him 
even when he knowed beforehand that he 
was goin’. Sully was the boy that could 
make them perfect pegs, too. Don’t 
forget that. 


OBB seemed to think they was only 

one rule in the book, and that was a 
rule providin’ that nobody could stay on 
one base more’n one second. They tell 
me that before he got into the South 
Atlantic League he was with a club down 
there in Georgia called the Royston 
Rompers. Maybe he thought he had to 
keep on rompin’ up here. 

Another thing was that he couldn’t hit 
a left-hander very good. Doc W’ite used 
to make him look like a sucker. Doc 
was a fox to begin with, and he always 
give you just what you wasn’t lookin’ 
for. And then, his curve ball was some- 
thin’ Ty hadn’t never saw before and it 
certainly did fool him. He’d hand Cobb 
a couple o’ curves and the baby’d miss 
em a foot. Then, when he was expectin’ 
another one, Doc’d shoot his fast one 
right past his chin and make a monkey 
out of him. 

That was when he first come up here. 
But Ty ain’t the guy that’s goin’ to stay 
fooled all the time. When he wises up 
that somebody’s got somethin’ on him, 
he don’t sleep nor do nothin’ till he 
figures out a way to get even. It’s a good 
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thing Doc had his chancet to laugh when 
he did, because Cobb did most o’ the 
laughin’ after a couple o’ seasons of it. 
He seen he couldn’t hit the curve when 
it was breakin’, so he stood way back in 
the box and waited till it'd broke. Then 
he nailed it. When Ty’d learned that 
trick, Doc got so's he was well pleased 
when the balls this guy hit of'n him 
stayed in the park. 

It was the same way with every pitcher 
that had his number when he first busted 
in. He got to ’em in short order and, 
before long, nobody was foolin’ him so’s 
you could notice it. Right now he’s as 
good agin left-handers as he is agin regu- 
lar fellas. And if they’s any pitcher in 
baseball that’s got him fooled, he’s keepin’ 
the fact well concealed. 

I was tellin’ you what a wild base- 
runner he was at first. Well, he’s still 
takin’ chances that nobody else takes, 
but he’s usin’ judgment with it. He 
don’t run no more just for the sake o’ 
runnin’. They was a time when the guy 
on the base ahead of him was afraid all 
the time that he’d get spiked in the heels. 
But no more o’ that. They’s no more 
danger of him causin’ a rear end collision, 
providin’ the guy ahead don’t blockade 
the right o’ way too long. 


You may not believe it, but IIl bet 
most o these here catchers would 
rather have somebody on second base 
when Ty’s on first base than to have him 
on first base alone. They know he ain’t 
goin’ to pull no John Anderson and they 
feel pretty safe when he can’t steal with- 


out bumpin’ into one of his own team- 
mates. But when the track’s all clear, 
look out! 


All my life I been hearin’ about the 
slow, easy-goin’ Southerner. Well, Ty’s 
easy-goin’ all right—like a million-dollar 
tourin’ car. But if Southerners is slow, 
he must be kiddin’ us when he says he 
was born down South. He must of came 
from up there where Doc Cook pretty 
near got to. 

You say you’ve heard ball players talk 
about how lucky he was. Yes, he is 
lucky. But it’s because he makes his 
own luck. If he’s got horseshoes, he’s his 
own blacksmith. You got to have the 
ability first, and the luck'll string along 
with you. Look at Connie Mack and 
John D. and some o’ them fellas. 

You know I ain’t played no ball for the 
last few years, but I seen a lot of it 
played. And I don’t overlook no chancet 
to watch this here Tyrus. I’ve saw him 
agin every club in the American League 
and I’ve saw him pull more stuff than any 
other guy ever dreamed of. Lots o’ 


times, after seein’ him. get away with 
somethin’, I’ve said to myself: “Gosh, 
he’s a lucky stiff!” But right afterward, 
I’ve thought: “Yes, and why don’t no- 
body else have that luck? Because they 
don’t go out and get it.” 

I remember one time in Chi, a year or 
two ago. The Sox was two to the bad 
and it was the ninth innin’. They was 
two men down. Bodie was on second 
base and somebody hits a single to center 
field. Bodie tries to score. It wasn’t 
good baseball to take the chancet, be- 
cause that run wasn’t goin’ to do no good 
without another one to put with it. Cobb 

egs to the plate and the umps calls 

odie out, though it looked to everybody 
like he was safe. Well, it was a bad play 
of Bodie’s, wasn’t it? Yes. Well then, 
it was a bad play o’ Cobb’s to make the 
throw. If Detroit hadn’t of got the best 
o’ that decision, the peg home would of 
let the man that hit the ball go to second 
and be planted there in position to score 
the tyin’ run on another base hit. Where 
if Ty had of played it safe, like almost 
anybody would, the batter’d of been held 
on first base where it would take two base 
hits or a good long wallop to score him. 
It was lucky for Ty that the umps hap- 
pened to guess wrong. But say, I think 
that guy’s pretty near smart enough to 
know when a umpire’s goin’ to make a 
rotten decision. 


O COURSE you know that Ty gets to 
first base more’n anybody in the 
world. In the first place, he always 
manages to hit better’n anybody. And 
when he don’t hit safe, but just bounds 
one to some infielder, the bettin’s 2 to 1 
that the ball will be booted or throwed 
wild. Thats his luck, is it? No, sir. 
It’s no such a thing. It’s his speed. The 
inhelder knows he ain’t got no time to 
spare. He’s got to make the play faster’n 
he would for anybody else, and the result 
is that he balls it all up. He tries to 
throw to first base before he’s got the pill 
to throw, or else he hurries the throw so 
much that he don’t have no time to aim. 
Some o’ the ball players round the league 
says that the scorers favor Ty and give 
him a base hit on almost anything. Well, 
I think they ought to. I don’t believe 
in handin’ a error to a fella when he’s 
hurried and worried to death. If you 
tried to make the play like you do for 
other guys, Ty’d beat the ball to first 
base and then you'd get a hot call from 
the bench for loafin’. 

If you’d saw him play as much baseball 
as I have, you wouldn’t be claimin’ he 
was overrated. I ain’t goin to come 
right out and say he’s the best ever, be- 
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cause they was some old-timers I never 
seen. (Comiskey, though, who’s saw ’em 
all, slips it to him.) I just want to tell 
you some o’ the things he’s did, and if you 
can show me his equal, lead me to him 
and IIl take off my hat. 


DETROIT was playin’ the Ath-a-letics 
oncet. You know they ain’t no club 
that the Tigers looks better agin than the 
Ath-a-letics, and Cobb’s more of a devil 
in Philly than anywheres else. Well, 
this was when he was battin’ fourth and 
Jim Delehanty was followin’ him. Ty 
singles and Del slips him the hit and run 
sign on the first ball. The ball was pitched 
a little outside, and Del cuts it down past 
Harry Davis for a single to right field. 
Do you know what Cobb done? He 
scored; that’s all. And they wasn’t no 
boot made, neither. Danny Murphy 

icked the ball up clean and pegged it to 
Davis and Davis relays it straight home to 
Ira Thomas. Ty was there ahead of it. 
If I hadn’t o’ been watchin’ close, I’d o’ 
thought he forgot to touch two or three 
bases. But, no, sir. He didn’t miss none 
of ’em. They may be other guys that 
could do that if they tried, but the 
diff rence between them and 
Cobb is that he done it and 
they didn’t. Oh, I guess 
other fellas has scored from 
first base on a long single in 
the hit and run, but not 
when the ball was handled 
perfectly clean like this one. 

Well, here’s another one: 
I forget the exact details, 
except that the game was 
between the White Sox and 
Detroit and that Tannehill 
was playin’ third base at 
the time, and that the score 
was tied when Cobb pulled 
it. It was the eighth innin’. 
He was on first base. The 
next guy hits a single to left 
field. Ty, 0’ course, rounds 
second and starts for third. 
The left fielder makes a rot- 
ten peg and the pill comes 
rollin’ in. Ty has the play 
beat a mile and they ain’t 
no occasion for him to slide. 
But he slid, and do you 
know what he done? He 
took a healthy kick at that 
rollin’ ball and sent it clear 
over to the grand stand. 
Then he jumped to his feet 
and kept on goin’. He was 
acrost the plate with the 
winnin’ run before nobody’d 
realized what he’d did. It’s 
agin the rules, o’ course, to 
kick the ball a-purpose, but 
how could the umps prove 
that this wasn’t a accident? 
Ty could of told him that he 
thought the play was goin’ 
to be close and he’d better 
slide. I might o’ thought it 
was a accident, too, if that 
had of been the only time I 
seen him do it. I can’t tell 
you how many times he’s 
pulled it, but it’s grew to be 
a habit with him. When it 
comes to scorin’ on kicks, 
he’s got this here What’s- 
Hic Na ine Macky =ne, 
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regular fellas. 


I’ve saw him score from second base 
on a fly ball, too; a fly ball that was 
catched. Others has did it, but not as 
regular as this guy. He come awful near 
gettin’ away with it agin a little while 
ago, in Chi. They was also somebody on 
third when the ball was hit. The guy on 
third started home the minute Bodie 
catched the ball and Ping seen they was 
no chancet to get him. So he pegs 
toward Weaver, who’s down near third 
base. Cobb’s at third before the ball gets 
to the infield. He don’t never hesitate. 
He keeps right on goin’ for the plate. 
Now, if Weaver'd of been able to of inter- 
cepeted the ball, Ty’d of been out thirty 
feet. But the throw goes clear through 
to the third baseman. Then it’s relayed 
home. The gang sittin’ with me all 
thought Ty was safe. I don’t know about 
it, but anyway, he was called out. It 
just goes to show you what this guy’s 
liable to do. You can’t take no afternoon 
nap when he’s around. They’s lots of 
other fast guys, but while they’re thinkin’ 
about what they’re goin’ to do, he’s did 
it. He’s figurin’ two or three bases ahead 
all the while. So, as I say, you don’t 


get no sleep with him in the game. 
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Right now he’s as good agin left-handers as he is agin 
And if they’s any pitcher in baseball, 
that’s got him fooled, he’s keepin’ the fact well concealed 


Fielder Jones used to tell us: ‘‘When 
that bird’s runnin’, throw the ball some- 
wheres just’s soon as you get a-hold of it. 
I don’t care where you throw it, but 
throw it somewheres. Don’t hold onto 
it. 

I seen where the papers says the other 
day that you outguessed him. I wasn’t 
out to that game. I guess you got away 
with somethin’ all right, but don’t feel 
too good about it. You're worse off now 
than you was before you done it because 
he won’t never rest till he shows you up. 
You stopped him oncet, and just for that 
he'll make you look like a rummy next 
time he plays agin you. And after he’s 
did it oncet and got even, he’ll do it agin. 
And then he'll do it agin. They’s a lot o’ 
fellas round this league that’s put over a 
smart play on Tyrus and most of ’em 
has since wished they hadn’t. It’s just 
like as if I’d go out and lick a policeman. 
I'd live to regret it. 


WE HAD a young fella oncet, a 
catcher, that nailed him flat-footed 
off’n first base one day. It was in the 
first game of a serious. Ty didn’t get on 
no more that day, but he walked the first 
time up the followin’ after~ 
noon. They was two out. 
He takes a big lead and the 
young fella pegs for him 
agin. But Tyrus was off 
like a streak when the ball 
was throwed, and about the 
time the first baseman was 
catchin’ it, he was slidin’ 
into second. Then he gets a 
big lead off’n second and the 
young catcher takes a shot 
for him there. But he 
throws clear to center field 
and Ty scores. The next 
guy whiffs, so they wouldn't 
of been no run if the young 
guy hadn’t of got so chesty 
over the precedin’ day’s 
work. I’m tellin’ you hie 
so’s you won't feel too good. 

They's times when a guy 
does try to pull something 
on this Cobb, and is made 
to look like a sucker without 
deservin’ it. I guess that’s 
because the Lord is for them 
that helps themselves and 
don’t like to see nobody try 
to show ’em up. 

I was sittin’ up in the 
stand in Cleveland one day. 
Ty was on second base when 
somebody hits a fly ball, 
way out, to Birmingham. 
At that time, Joe had the 
best throwin’ arm you ever 
see. He could shoot like a 
rifle. Cobb knowed that, o’ 
course, and didn’t feel like 
takin’ no chancet, even 
though Joe was pretty far 
out there. Ty waits tilt the 
balls catched and then 
makes a bluff to go to third, 
thinkin’ Birmy’d throw and 
that the ball might get 
away. Well, Joe knows 
that Cobb knows what kind 
of arm he’s got and figures 
that the start from second 
is just a bluff; that he ain’t 
really got no intention o’ 


goin’. So, instead o’ peggin’ to third, he 
takes a quick shot for second, hopin’ to 
nail Cobb before he can get back. The 
throw’s perfect and Cobb sees where he’s 
trapped. So he hikes for third. And the 
second sacker—I don’t think the big 
Frenchman was playin’ that day—drops 
the ball. If he'd of held it, he’d of had 
plenty of time to relay to third and nail 
ly by a block. But no. He drops the 
ball. See? Birmy’d outguessed Ty, but 
all it done for him was to make him look 
bad and make Ty look good. 

Another time, a long while ago, Detroit 
needed a run to win from the Sox. Ty 
gets to first base with one out. Sully was 
catchin’. Sully signs for a pitch-out and 
then snaps the ball to first base. Ty 
wasn’t lookin’ for it and he was caught 
clean. He couldn’t get back to first base, 
so he goes for second. Big Anderson was 
playin’ first base and he makes a bum 
peg. The ball hits Cobb on the shoulder 
and bounds so far out in left center that 
he didn’t even have to run to get home. 
You see, Sully’d outguessed Ty and had 
pulled a play that ought to of saved the 
game. Instead o’ that, it give the game 
to Detroit.. Thats what hurts and dis- 
courages a fella from tryin’ to pull any- 
thing on him. 


OMETIMES I pretty near think they’s 
‘J nothin’ he couldn’t do if he really set 
out to do it. Before you joined the club, 
some o’ the boys was kiddin’ him over 
to Detroit. Callahan was tellin’ me about 
it. Cobb hadn’t started hittin’. One o’ 
the players clipped the averages out o’ 
the paper and took ’em to the park. He 
showed the clippin’ to Ty. 

“You’re some battin’ champ, Ty,” he 
says. ‘Goin’ at a .225 clip, eh?” 

rus just laughed at him. 

sT beh playin’ I was one o’ you White 
Sox,” he says. “But wait till a week 
from to-day. It'll be .325 then.” 

Well, it wasn’t. No, sir! It was .326. 

One time, in 1912 I think it was, I 
happened to be goin’ East, lookin’ for a 
job of umpirin’, and I rode on the train 
with the Tigers. I and Cobb et breakfast 
together. Thad a Sunday paper with me 
and was givin’ the averages the oncet over. 

“Read ’em to me,” says Ty. 

“You don’t want ’em all, do you?” I 
says. 

“No, no. Just the first three of us,” 
he says. “I know about where I’m at, 
but not exactly.” 

So I read it to him: 

“Jackson’s first with .412. Speaker’s 
second with .400. You're third with 
386.” 

“Well,” says Ty, “I reckon the old 
aed better get busy. Watch me this 
trip!” 

watched him, through the papers. In 
the next twenty-one times at bat, he gets 
exactly seventeen hits, and when the next 
averages was printed, he was out in front. 
He stayed there, too. 


Se I don’t know, but I believe that if 
Jackson and Speaker and Collins and 
Lajoie and Crawford was to go crazy and 
hit .999, this Cobb would come out on 
top with 1,000 even. 

e’s got a pretty good opinion of him- 
self, but he ain’t no guy to really brag. 
He’s just full o’ the old confidence. He 
thinks Cobb’s a good ball player, and a 
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guy’s got to think that way about him- 
self if he wants to get anywheres. I know 
a lot o’ ball players that gets throwed out 
o the league because they think the 
league’s too fast for’em. It’s diff’rent 
with Tyrus. If they was a league just 
three times as fast as the one he’s in and 
if he was sold up there, he'd go believin’ 
he could lead it in battin’. , And he'd lead 
it too! 

Yes, sir, he’s full o’ that old stuff, and 
the result is that lots o° people that don’t 
know him think he’s a swell-head, and 
don’t like him. But I’m tellin’ you that 
he’s a prer good guy now, and the rest 
o’ the Tigers is strong for him, which is 
more’n they used to be. He busted in 
with a chip on his shoulder, and he soon 
become just as popular as the itch. 
Everybody played him for a busher and 
started takin’ liberties with him. He was 
a busher, too, but he was one o’ the kind 
that can’t take a joke. You know how 
they’s young fellas that won’t stand for 
nothin’. Then they’s them that stands 
for too much. Then they’s the kind that’s 
just about half way. You can go a little 
ways with ’em, but not too far. That’s 
the kind that’s popular. 
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I ain’t goin’ to come right out and 
say he’s the best ever, because they 
was some old-timers I never seen. 
(Comiskey, though, who’s saw ‘em 
all, slips it to him.) I just want to 
tell you some o’ the things he’s did, 
and if you can show me his equal, lead 
me to him and I'll take off my hat 


OBB wouldn’t stand for nothin’. If 
somebody poured ketchup in his 
coffee, he was liable to pick up the cup 
and throw it at the guy nearest to him. 
If you’d stepped on his shine, he’d of 
probably took the other foot and aimed 
it at you like he does now at the ball 
when it’s lyin’ loose on the ground. If 
you'd called him some name on the field, 
he’d of walloped you with a bat, even if 
ou was his pal. So they was all stuck on 
iN was they not? 

He got trimmed a couple o’ times, 
right on his own club, too. But when 
they seen what kind of a ball player he 
was goin’ to be, they decided they'd 
better not kill him. It’s just as well for 
’em they didn’t. Pd like to know where 
their club would of finished—in 
1907 and 1908, for instance—if it 
hadn’t of been for him. It was 
nobody but him that beat us out in 
1908. I'll tell you aboutit later on. 

I says to him one day not long 
ago, I says: 

“You wasn’t very strong with 
the boys when you first come up. 
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“Well,” he says, “I didn’t understand 
what was comin’ off. I guess they meant 
it all right, but nobody’d tipped me that 
a busher’s supposed to be picked on. 
They were hazin’ me; that’s what they 
were doin’, hazin’ me. I argued with ’em 
because I didn’t know better.” 

“You learned, though, didn’t you?” I 
says. 

“Oh, yes,” says Ty, “I learned all 
right.” 

“Maybe you paid for your lessons, 
too,” I says. 

“Maybe I did,” he says. 

“Well,” I says, “would you act just 
the same way if you had it to do over 
again?” 

“I reckon so,” he says. 

And he would, too, because if he was a 
diffrent kind o’ guy, he wouldn’t be the 
ball player he is. 


AY, maybe you think I didn’t hate him 

when I was playin’ ball. I didn’t 
know him very well see? But I hated him 
on general principles. And I never hated 
him more’n I did in 1908. That was the 
year they beat us out o’ the big dough 
the last day o’ the season, and it come at 
a time when I needed that old dough, 
because I knowed darn well that I wasn’t 
goin’ to last no ten years more or nothin’ 
like that. 

You look over the records now, and 
you'll see that the Detroit club and us 
just about broke even on the year’s 
serious agin each other. I don’t know 
now if it was exactly even or not, or, if it 
wasn’t, which club had the best of it. But 
I do know one thing, and that is that 
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they beat us five games that we'd ought 
to of copped from ’em easy and they 
beat us them games for no other reason 
than that they had this here Georgia 
Peach. 

The records don’t show no stuff like 
that, but I can remember most o’ them 
games as if they was played yesterday; 
that is, Cobb’s part in “em. In them 
days, they had Crawford hittin’ third and 
Cobb fourth and Rossman fifth. Well, 
one day we had ’em licked by three runs 
in the seventh innin’. Old Nick was 
pen. for us and Sully was catchin’. 

annehill was at third base and Hahn was 
switched from right to left field because 
they was somethin’ the matter with 
Dougherty. Well, this seventh innin’ 
come, as wus sayin’, and we was three 
runs to the good. Crawford gets on some- 
way and Cobb singles. Jones thought 
Nick was slippin’, so he hollered for 
Smitty. Smitty comes in and pitches 
to big Rossman and the big guy hits one 
back at him. Smitty had the easiest kind 
of a double play starin’ him in the face— 
a force play on Crawford at third and 
then the rest of it on Rossman, who 
wasn’t no speed marvel. But he makes a 
bad peg to Tannie and the ball gets by 
him. It didn’t look like as if Crawford 
could score, and I guess he was goin’ to 
ap at third. 

ut Tyrus didn’t pay no attention to 
Crawford. He'd saw the wild peg and 
he was bound to keep right on comin’. 
So Crawford’s got to start home to keep 
from gettin’ run over. Hahn had come 
in to get the ball and when he seen Craw- 
ford startin’ home, he cut loose a wild peg 
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that went clear to the bench. Crawford 
and Cobb both scored, o’ course, and what 
does Ty do but yell at Rossman to follow 
’em in, though it looked like sure death. 
Sully has the ball by that time, but it’s 
just our luck that he has to peg wild too. 
The ball sailed over Smitty, who’d came 
up to cover the plate. The score’s tied 
and for no reason but that Tyrus had 
made everybody run. The next three was 
easy outs, but they went on and licked us 
in extra innin’s. 


WELL they was another game, in 
that same serious I think it was, 
when Big Ed had ’em stopped dead to 
rights. They hadn’t no more business 
scorin’ off’n him than a rabbit. I don’t 
think they hit two balls hard all day. 
We wasn’t the best hittin’ club in the 
world, but we managed to get one run 
for the Big Moose in the first innin’ and 
that had ought to of been a-plenty. 

Up comes Cobb in the fourth and hits 
one that goes in two bounds to Davis or 
whoever was playin’ short. If he could 
of took his time, they’d of been nothin’ 
to it. But he has to hurry the play 
because it’s Cobb runnin’, and he pegs 
low. Izzy gets the ball off’n the ground 
all right, but juggles it, and then Ty’s 
safe. 

They was nobody out, so Rossman 
bunts. He’s throwed out a mile at first 
base, but Ty goes all the way to third. 
Then the next guy hits a fly ball to Hahn 
that wouldn’t of been worth a nickel if 
Cobb’d of went only to second on the sac- 
rifice, like a human bein’. He’s on third, 
though, and he scores on the fly ball. 


You can’t take no afternoon nap when he’s around. They’s lots of 
other fast guys, but while they’re thinkin’ about what they're goin’ 


to do he’s did it. 


while. 


He’s figurin’ two or three bases ahead all the 
So, as I say, you don’t get no sleep with him in the game 
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The next guy takes three swings and the 
side’s out, but we’re tied up. 

Then we go along to the ninth innin’ 
and it don’t look like they’d score agin 
on Big Ed if they played till Easter. 
But Cobb’s up in the ninth with one out. 
He gets the one real healthy hit that 
they’d made all day. He singled to right 

_field. I say he singled, because a single’s 
what anybody else would of been satis- 
fied with on the ball he hit. But Ty 
didn’t stop at first base. He lights out 
for second and whoever was in right field 
made a good peg. The ball’s there waitin’ 
for Ty, but he slides away from it. Jake 
thought he had him, but the umps called 
him safe. Well, Jake gets mad and starts 
to kick. They ain't no time called or 
nothin’. The umps turns away and Jake 
slams the ball on the ground and be- 
fore anybody could get to it, Cobb’s on 
third. We all hollered murder, but it 
done us no good. Rossman then hit a 
fly ball and the game's over. 

I remember another two to one game 
that he win from us. I don’t recall who 
was pitchin’—one o’ the left-handers, I 
guess. Whoever it was had big Rossman 
on his staff that day. He whiffed him 
twicet and made him pop out another 
time. They was one out in the eighth 
when Cobb beats out a bunt. We was 
leadin’ by one run at the time, so natu- 
rally we wanted to keep him on first base. 
Well, whoever it was pitchin’ wasted 
three balls tryin’ to outguess Tyrus, and 
he still stood there on first base, laughin’ 
at us. Rossman takes one strike and the 
pitcher put the next one right over and 
took a chancet, instead o° runnin’ the risk 
o walkin’ him. Rossman has a toe-hold 
and he meets the ball square and knocks 
it clear out o’ the park. We're shut out 
in the ninth and they’ve trimmed us. 
You'll say, maybe, it was Rossman that 
beat us. It was his wallop all right, but 
our pitcher wouldn’t of wasted all them 
balls and got himself in the hole if any- 
body but Cobb’d of been on first base. 


ONE day we're tied in the ninth, four 
. to four, or somethin’ like that. Cobb 
doubled and Rossman walked after two 
was out. Jones pulled Smitty out o’ the 
game and put in Big Ed. Now, nobody 
was lookin’ for Ty to steal third with two 
out. It’s a rotten play when anybody 
else does it. This ain't no double steal, 
because Rossman never moved off’n first 
base. Cobb stole third all right and then, 
on the next pitch, Rossman starts to 
steal second. Our catcher oughtn’t to of 
paid no attention to him because Walsh 
probably could of got the batter and 
retired the side. It wasn’t Sully catchin’ 
or you can bet no play’d of been made. 
But this catcher couldn’t see nobody run 
without peggin’, so he cut loose. Ross- 
man stopped and started back for first 
base. The shortstop fired the ball back 
home, but he was just too late. Cobb 
was acrost already and it was over. Now 
in that case, our catcher’d ought to of 
been killed, but if Tyrus hadn’t did that 
fool stunt o’ stealin’ third with two out, 
they’d of been no chancet for the catcher 
to pull the boner. 

ow many did I say he beat us out of? 
Five? Oh, yes, I remember another one. 
I can make it short because they wasn’t 
much to it. It was another one o’ them 
tied up affairs, and both pitchers was 


goin’ good. It was Smitty for us and, I 
think, Donovan for them. Cobb gets on 
with two down in the tenth or ‘leventh 
and steals second while Smitty stands 
there with the ball in his hand. Then 
Rossman hits a harmless lookin’ ground 
ball to the shortstop. Cobb runs down 
the line and stops right in front o’ where 
the ball was comin’, so’s to bother him. 
But Ty pretends that he’s afraid the ball’s 
oin? to hit him. It worked all right. 
he shortstop got worried and juggled 
the ball till it was too late to make a play 
for Rossman. But Cobb’s been mon- 
keyin’ so long that he ain’t nowheres near 
third base and when the shortstop finally 
picks up the ball and pegs there, Cobb 
turns back. Well, kedro him between 
’em and they’re tryin’ to drive him back 
toward second. Somebody butts in with 
a muff and he goes to third base. And 
when Smitty starts to pitch agin, he 
steals home just as clean as a whistle. 


THE last game o’ the season settled the 
race, you know. I can’t say that 
Tyrus won that one for ’em. They all 
was due to hit and they sure did hit. 
Cobb and Crawford both murdered the 
ball in the first innin’ and won the game 
right there, because Donovan was so 
good we didn’t have no chancet. But if 
he hadn’t of stole them other games off’n 
us, this last one wouldn’t of did ’em 
no good. We could of let our young 
fellas play that one while we rested up 
for the world’s serious. 

I don’t say our club had a license to 
be champions that year. We was weak 
in spots. But we'd of got the big dough 
if it hadn’t of been for Tyrus. You can 
bet your life on that. 

You can easy see why I didn’t have no 
love for him in them days. And TIl bet 
the fellas that was on the Ath-a-letics in 
1907 felt the same toward him, because 
he was what kept ’em from coppin’ that 
year. I ain’t takin’ nothin’ away from 
ann and Crawford and Donovan and 

ush and Mullin and McIntire and Ross- 
man and the rest of ’em. I ain’t tryin’ 
to tell you that them fellas ain’t all had 
somethin’ to do with Detroit’s winnin’ 
in diffrent years. Jennin’s has kept ’em 
fightin’ right along, and they’s few guys 
more valuable to their club than Craw- 
ford. He busted up a lot © games for 
’em in their big years and he’s doin’ it 
yet. And I consider Bush one o’ the best 
infielders I ever see. The others was all 
right, too. They all helped. But this 
guy I’m tellin’ you about knocked us out 
oœ the money by them stunts of his that 
nobody else can get by with. 

It’s all foolishness to hate a fella be- 
cause he’s a good ball player, though. I 
realize that now that I’m out of it. I can 
go and watch Tyrus and enjoy watchin’ 
him, but in them days it was just like 
pullin’ teeth whenever he come up to the 
plate or got on the bases. He was 
reachin’ mght down in my pocket and 
takin’ my money. So it’s no wonder I 
was sore on him. 

If I’d of been on the same club with 
him, though, I wouldn’t never of got sore 
at him no matter how fresh he was. I'd 
of been afraid that he might get so sore 
at me that he'd quit the club. He could 
of called me anything he wanted to and 
got away with it or he could have took me 
acrost his knee and spanked me eighty 


times a day, just so’s he kept on puttin’ 
money in my kick instead o’ beatin’ me 
out of it. 


A I was sayin’, I enjoy seein’ him play 
now. If the game’s rotten or not, it 
don’t make no diff’rence, and it don’t 
make a whole lot even if he’s havin’ a 
bad day. They’s somethin’ fascinatin’ in 
just lookin’ at the baby. 

I ain’t alone in thinkin’ that, neither. 
I don’t know how many people he draws 
to the ball parks in a year, but it’s enough 
to start a bie manufacturin’ town and a 
few suburbs. You heard about the crowd 
that was out to the Sox park the Sunday 


‘they was two rival attractions in town? 


It was in the spring, before you come. 
Well, it was some crowd. Now, o’ course, 
the Sox draw good at home on any decent 
Sunday, but I’m tellin’ you they was a 
few thousands out there that'd of been 
somewheres else if Cobb had of stayed in 
Georgia. 

I was in Boston two or three years ago 
this summer and the Tigers come along 
there for a serious o’ five games, includin’ 
a double-header. The Detroit club wasn’t 
in the race and neither was the Red Sox. 
Well, sir, I seen every game and I bet 
they was seventy thousand others that 
seen ’em, or better’n fifteen thousand a 
day for four days. They was some that 
was there because they liked baseball. 
They was others that was stuck on the 
Red Sox. They was still others that was 
strong for the Detroit club. And they 
was about twenty-five or thirty thousand 
that didn’t have no reason for comin’ 
except this guy I’m tellin’ you about. 
You can’t blame him for holdin’ out 
oncet in awhile for a little more money. 
You can’t blame the club for slippin’ it 
to him, neither. 

They’s a funny thing I’ve noticed about 
him and the crowds. The fans in the 
diffrent towns hates him because he’s 
beat their own team out o’ so many 
games. They hiss him when he pulls off 
somethin’ that looks like dirty ball to ’em. 
Sometimes they get so mad at him that 
you think they’re goin’ to tear him to 

ieces. They holler like a bunch of 
ndians when some pitcher’s good enough 
or lucky enough to strike him out. And 
at the same time, right down in their 
hearts, they’re disappointed because he 
did strike out. 


OW do I know that? Well, kid, I’ve 
felt it myself, even when | was pullin’ 
agin Detroit. I’ve talked to other people 
and they’ve told me they felt the same 
way. When they come out to see him, 
they expect to see him do somethin’. 
They’re glad if he does and glad if he 
don’t. They’re sore at him if he don’t 
beat their team and they’re sore if he 
does. It’s a funny thing and I ain’t goin’ 
to sit here all night tryin’ to explain it. 
But, say, I wisht I was the ball player 
he is. They could throw pop bottles and 
these here bumbs at me, and I wouldn’t 
kick. They could call me names from the 
stand, but I wouldn’t care. If the whole 
population o’ the United States hated me 
like they think they hate him, I wouldn’t 
mind, so long’s I could just get back in 
that old game and play the ball he plays. 
But if I could, kid, I wouldn’t have no 
time to be talkin’ to you. 
(Continued on page 78) 


s INTEND to shoot myself at the 
salad course,” she murmured, by 
way of beginning the conversation. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the 
man who had taken her in to din- 
ner. “What were you saying?” 

“I simply said that I intend to shoot 
myself at the salad course.” 

“I don’t think I could have under- 
stood—” 

Miss Tanner raised her voice a little; 
not enough to be heard by any of the 
other guests but sufficiently to make her 
words plain to the man she was talking to. 

“I said—I expect to shoot myself at the 
salad course.” 

That Carstairs had heard this time was 
indicated by the consequent short pause. 
Then he said lightly, 

“ But if you dislike salad as much as all 
that, why not simply ignore it? Treat it 
as if it didn’t exist.” He was not at all in 
the mood for bantering, himself, he was 
too much worried—in fact he had come 
very near sending his excuses. But once 
at the dinner he determined, if possible, 
to hide his real feelings. So he rambled 
on, quasi-cheerfully, “‘Isn’t it compli- 
menting the salad a bit too highly to 
commit suicide on its account?” 

“My reasons for suicide have no direct 
connection with—salad. I simply chose 
that moment.” 

“Suppose they don’t have any salad?” 

“But they always do have salad.” 

Daintily she finished her caviar, and 
smiled into his eyes. 

“Yes; I have never yet attended a 
dinner party where they didn’t have 
salad,” he admitted reluctantly. Then, 
in sudden hope, ‘But perhaps they 
won't, this time.” 

“Then, of course, I couldn’t kill myself. 
But there’s really no danger of their not 
having salad.” 
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‘Would you consider me selfish if I asked you not to shoot yourself 


Carstairs stole a curious glance at Miss 
Tanner. 

“By the way,” he said, “have you told 
our hostess of your odd little scheme?” 

“Oh, no! You see, she might have 
remonstrated, tiresomely, or even have 
omitted the salad.” 

In spite of himself, Carstairs was tem- 
porarily forgetting his personal worries. 

“As long as you haven’t planned things 
all out with Ars. Townley, would you 
consider me selfish if I asked you not to 
shoot yourself until after the dessert?” 
he asked with mock seriousness. ‘‘The 
fact is, I am very keen about ice cream, 
and, oh! passionately fond of sweets.” 

“ How unusual, in a man!” 

“True. But as it’s my only effeminate 
characteristic I hope you'll tolerate me. 
Now if you go and commit suicide at the 
salad, it might upset the butler to such an 
extent that he’d mislay the dessert. But- 
lers are so easily upset by trifles; they are 
far too temperamental—are butlers. In- 
deed, temperament seems to be confined, 
nowadays, strictly to the lower classes. 
For instance, see how nonchalantly you 
propose suicide. Just as if it were 
“Nullos’.” 

“You think that I am not serious,” she 
said, as she began her soup. “If you will 
glance casually into my lap you will see 
the pistol.” 


ARSTAIRS took his first spoonful of 

soup, and, thus fortified, looked down 
in her lap. As he did so he gave a dis- 
agreeable start, for there, on the mar- 
velous old-blue brocade of which the 
major part of her gown was fashioned, lay 
the cool little weapon. Even while his 
astonished eyes were on the pistol Miss 
Tanner cleverly restored it to the little 
tapestry and gold bag which held her 
gloves and scarf. 


Like most men, Carstairs detested 
scenes; and yet it would probably be im- 
possible for him to gain possession of the 

istol without making one. Although 
Mias Tanner, in spite of the “property ” 
pistol, was of course not serious, he dis- 
liked that particular form of suspense to 
which she was treating him. He had 
enough real worries. It was a mean ad- 
vantage to take with a stranger. At all 
events, serious or not, it was manifest 
that he was in for a battle of wits, and his 
first concern was the amount of time at 
his disposal. judging from the usual 
length of Mrs. Townley’s formal dinners, 
he decided that it would be fully an hour 
before the salad was served. People were 
not half through their soup. As an accom- 
plished diner-out he knew there would be 
fish, then the elaborate entrée; after that, 
the main course of the dinner, followed 
by the game and Roman punch; all this 
procession of edibles before—the salad. 

“Just why are you ‘suiciding’ to-night?” 
asked Carstairs, still clinging to the frivo- 
lous. “May I coin the word, please? 
You see, if we are continually to discuss 
it, it gets cumbersome to repeat ‘com- 
mitting suicide’.” 

“I rather like ‘suiciding’.” 

“Thanks. But really, why do it? | 
may be, and unknowingly am probably, 
an unmitigated bore. But this dinner 
won’t last always and then, too, suicides, 
however much you dote upon them, have 
always been considered unconvivial. Of 
course, I’m not criticizing your personal 
suicide; just suicides in general.” 

“I see that you are beginning to be 
curious, Mr. Carstairs.” 

“ Beginning to be?” 

“Men are so much more inquisitive 
than women; aren’t they?” 

“Even if I admitted that, which I don’t, 
would you tell me why?” 
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until after the dessert?” 


“Pd a little rather not discuss my 
reasons.” 

As she selected some olives with interest 
Carstairs resolved to try the effect of 
lapsing into the semi-serious. 

“There are four possible and usual 
motives for suicides,” he said briskly: 
“Disappointment in Love, Fear of In- 
herited Insanity, Money Entanglements, 
or Hopeless Ill Health.’ 

“ My reason comes under none of those 
headings.” 

“Of course not. You would never have 
the Obvious Reason—for anything, Miss 
Tanner.” 

“You are ironical, Mr. Carstairs.” 

“Perhaps I am thinking of the cow- 
ardly end of it.” 

“T have thought of that; but my motive 
is so powerful that it outweighs the 
cowardice. Yet I don’t see how suicide 
can consistently be called cowardly. The 
required amount of nerve is rather large.” 

“Oh, yes, it takes nerve for the act 
itself. And you are quite sure that you 
have that nerve?” 

“Wait until the salad course, and see.” 


R a moment he scrutinized her 
frankly, pitilessly. Then he said: “I 
think that you possess the nerve and 
I admire it, even if it seems in your case, 
pardon me, misdirected.” 
“Thank you for the compliment. I 
forgive the qualifying tag.” 
erenely she finished her soup. Car- 
stairs’s was untouched, save for that first 
spoonful. He had completely lost interest 
in food; he felt wretchedly nervous. 
“You're not eating,” observed Miss 
Tanner in surprise. ‘Perhaps I shouldn’t 
have mentioned my—intentions. But I 
had no idea that you would mind.” 
“Oh, I don’t exactly—mind,” he ob- 
jected. “That is, except generally. How 
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What would you do if at a dinner 


lady at your right said: 
intend to shoot myself .at 


the salad course”? 
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can I? I have never met you before.” 

“And that, of course, is precisely why I 
have told you. Now, Mr. Carstairs, I 
positively must talk to the man on my 
right.” 

“You won’t tell him?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Im so glad.” 

“Should you be jealous?” 

ity Very.” 

For seven long minutes by Mrs. Town- 
ley’s bronze clock, minutes torturing to 
Carstairs, he was obliged to pretend in- 
terest in the woman on his left. She had 
radical views on militancy and socialism 
from which she seemed unable to separate 
her conversation, even momentarily. Al- 
most rudely he turned from her to Miss 
Tanner. 

“My neighbor on my right was inter- 
ested in me for a time,” she said. “But 
now he has completely forsaken me for 
his fish.” 

“The fish has a certain lure about it,” 
Carstairs commented, absently surveying 
the culinary triumph on his plate and 
utterly oblivious of his chance for a 
compliment. Could Miss Tanner be 
serious about suicide, when she was eating 
lobster with such a normal, healthy appe- 
tite? 

“I haven’t much money,” she began 
abruptly, as she caught his unhappy, 
questioning eyes. 

“So,” he said, in quick elation, “you 
are going to tell me—why?”’ 

“Perhaps. But lack of money isn’t the 
real reason. And the fact that I have 
survived the bitterness of the real reason 
accounts for my wholesale enjoyment of 
my last moments on this unsatisfactory 
earth. It’s heavenly, it savors of the next 
world, this freedom from bitterness.” 

“You don’t look bitter, Miss Tanner. 
I don’t believe you could be.” 


“You overrate me, Mr. Carstairs. 


And—I believe PII tell you.” 
Carstairs was silent, for fear his least 
word might dissuade her. 


“PLL make it brief,” she began. “In 
fact, I shall only have to start the 

story, for I am sure you will be able to 
finish it. For ten years,”—she plunged 
into the heart of what she had to say,— 
“for ten years I studied singing abroad. 
As a successful artist must, I sacrificed 
everything for my voice, and I made good. 
While I was away studying both my 
father and my mother died, leaving me 
absolutely alone. There was no one to 
help me bear possible failures, or to be 
interested in my success. Consequently 
my music, always a passion, became 
everything. Six months ago I returned 
to New York; I had succeeded abroad 
and I was confident of a tremendous 
American success. It was just four months 
ago to-night that I made my début at the 
Metropolitan.” 

“Then you are Irene Tanner?” 

“Yes. I am Irene Tanner. You know 
about me, now. Everybody knows.” 

Carstairs was silent. He had happened 
to be present on that particularly un- 
pleasant occasion when the beautiful 
young soprano had walked so triumph- 
antly on the stage and begun to sing “ Die 
Lorelei.” Because Carstairs was thor- 
oughly musical, Irene Tanner’s very first 
note had sent a shudder through him. 
Never had he heard anyone, who could sing 
at all, keep so persistently off the key. The 
worst of it was that, as he listened, he 
saw from her manner that she had no 
idea that she was singing sharp. She sang 
with utter complacency through the aria 
and then, when it was over, stood waiting, 
waiting, waiting for the applause that 
never came. 
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It was the most uncomfortable few 
minutes that Carstairs had ever known. 
There was not a sound in the house, not 
even an attempt at perfunctory, pitying 
applause; just astonished, condemnatory 
silence. Such a complete failure had 
entirely paralyzed the audience. Irene 
Tanner, after waiting in a dazed way, 
turned helplessly to the leader of the 
orchestra. All at once from his expres- 
sion, she appeared to realize that some- 
thing had hee vitally wrong with her 
singing. She put both hands to her fore- 
head nervously, and started to leave the 
stage in the wrong direction. Generously, 
the leader offered her his arm and in her 
quick turn she nearly fell over her train, 
which unfortunate awkwardness cruelly 
emphasized her failure. It had seemed to 
Carstairs that she would never, never 
cover the immense, silent distance from 
the center of the stage to the exit. Im- 
mediately her manager had rushed for- 
ward with the usual emergency excuse 
about Miss Tanner’s having been taken 
ill, and added that the assisting artists 
and orchestra would finish the concert. 
And since that night Irene Tanner had 
refused to sing again. 

“You see,” she explained to Carstairs, 
as the butler took away the empty fish 
plates, “there was no one to care; no one 
to fall back on. I have many acquaint- 
ances, like Mrs. Townley, but no one near 
and dear to me. After that dreadful 
night I can never trust my- 
self to sing again. I’ve 
tried, oh! how I’ve tried. 
But I can’t sing to my man- 
ager; I can’t even sing to 
myself. The minute I begin 
I am afraid, afraid. How 
can I trust myself when I 
didn’t know that I was off 
the key, that one terrible 
time? How could I ever 
sing again, and be sure of 
myself? Of course it was 
nervousness, but how do I 
know that I shall not always 
be equally nervous?” 


SHE felt hastily in her bag 
for her pistol, and as her 
fingers closed on it she be- 
came entirely calm again 
and turned her attention 
back to her dinner. The 
reproachful butler removed 
Carstairs’s untouched food, 
and set the entrée before 
him entreatingly, as if to 
say, “You can’t possibly 
resist this, sir.” 

“ You are probably think- 
ing that I am selfish to end 
my misery at an acquaint- 
ance’s dinner party,” said 
Miss Tanner. “But I have 
chosen the time very care- 
fully. Mrs. Townley is, 
above all, a sensation hun- 
ter; she will be more grate- 
ful than disturbed, for the 
notoriety of this dinner 
party will go wherever so- 
ciety is spelled with a cap- 
ital S. She won’t care, 
really, because it will make 
her so celebrated. And I 
will not kill myself alone in 
that mean little boarding 


house where I’ve been living. A success- 


ful singer’s life is brilliant and dramatic. 
I want at least to die a dramatic, brilliant 
death, a death worthy of the life that I had 
chosen. It seems as if I had a right to do 
so. 

“A death, as it were, in blue brocade?” 
“In blue brocade, yes. It seems to me, 
after such a conspicuous, glaring failure, 
that Fate owes me a rather magnificent 
end. Anyway, I’m going to take it, and 
not die EIR, sordidly.” 

The quiet manner which covered the 
desperation and defiance of her words 
seemed to Carstairs to emphasize the sick, 
wounded spirit, proud and lonely, blinded 
to everything but the one idea of escape. 
He felt that Irene Tanner’s probable 
broadmindedness and big-hearted sanity 
were only temporarily obliterated by the 
agony of her frustrated hopes, and her 
complete, irremediable loneliness. 

“T didn’t intend to confide in anyone,” 
she said. “I simply intended to do it.” 

Carstairs looked at her understand- 
ingly. 

“Miss Tanner,” he said in a low voice 
as he leaned toward her, “you will under- 
stand why you were confidential when you 
hear what I am going to say. Our con- 
versation has been unusual for table talk; 
so unusual that I am going to be confi- 
dential in my turn. You have been 
frank with me—I am going to return the 
compliment, I will be Frank with you.” 


She not only found the door locked 
but was unable to rouse Miss Tanner 


He took a hasty swallow of champagne 
and then, fingering the wine glass nerv- 
ously, continued in a voice that was tense 
with subdued excitement. 


“you have been mistakenly calling me 
Mr. Carstairs. I am really Doctor 
Carstairs, a surgeon. Yesterday morning, 
during an operation, my hand slipped and 
I made a fatal blunder. The man on 
whom I was operating would have died 
anyhow; he was in too serious a condition 
to have had a chance. But had that not 
been the case I should have been respon- 
sible for his death. You will understand, 
better than anyone, how I dare not trust 
myself with human life again. My friends 
always told me I had the wrong sort of 
temperament for a surgeon. I am afraid, 
now, that they were right. You see, Miss 
Tanner, I, too, have lost my nerve.” 

He took from his pocket a small round 
box of hand-carved, old English silver. 

“Inside this box are four or five appar- 
ently innocuous white tablets. In each 
one Death waits, and very surely. It is a 
somewhat remarkable coincidence that I 
had intended to end my problem in this 
way, —he tapped the box lightly with 
his finger—“ sometime this very evening. 
The end doesn’t come for several hours. 
You feel exactly as usual, until you are 
overcome by a most delicious sleep, a 
sleep, however, which has no waking.” 

Carstairs’s eyes had been fixed ab- 
sorbedly on the silver box— 
the power of drugs had al- 
ways fascinated him—but 
at the instant he finished 
speaking he glanced sud- 
denly at Miss Tanner: To 
his surprise her eyes were 
coldly incredulous. 

“You don’t believe me,” 
he said. 

“You are clever and 
subtle and dramatic, Mr. 
Carstairs, but not clever or 
subtle or dramatic enough 
to deceive me.” 

He returned the box to 
his pocket, and without re- 
plying to her sat there at 
her side as stiff and impas- 
sive as if he had never, in 
his turn, been confidential. 
It was the best thing he 
could have done. If he had 
argued or persuaded or lost 
his temper she would still 
have doubted his sincerity, 
but his silence was convinc- 
ing, relentless, true. After 
watching him, covertly, for 
a time, she leaned toward 
him. 

“ Doctor Carstairs, I want 
you to forgive me,” she said 
quietly. “I thought you 
were trying to find some 
way to save me. You see, 
I’m pretty selfish, and I 
didn’t have any thoughts 
for anyone’s misery but my 
own. I’m —sorry.” 

“Do you mean that?” he 
asked. 

“T see that you are really 
in trouble,” she said. “1l 
thought it was pretense, at 
first. But I know now that 
it isn’t.” 
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“I was too much worried 
to come to the dinner,” he 
said, and then he spoke in a 
voice he could hardly con- 
trol. ‘‘Miss Tanner,” he 
said, “since you do believe 
in my sincerity, I ask you 
now,” he spoke through dry 
lips, “to choose my way of 
going rather than—than the 
more violent one.” 


AGAIN incredulity strug- 
gled with her belief. 

“You must not try to 
save me,” she whispered 
nervously. “If you do, I 
shall not wait—even for— 
the salad.” 

“Miss Tanner,’ —mirac- 
ulously his voice became 
firm again, and quieted her 
—‘‘if you do as I suggest, 
your death will be far more 
dramatic than a suicide at 
the salad course. No one 
knows of any reason why I 
should end my life; if the 
assisting physicians saw my 
blunder they gave no sign. 
We meet, you and I, for the 
first time to-night. We are 
conspicuously interested in 
one another. Haven’t you 
noticed that the people who 
began to stare furtively are 
now watching us openly? 
You will go down to his- 
tory, Miss Tanner, not as 
someone who failed, but as 
the heroine of an inexplic- 
able and mysterious love 
story.” 

“Will you give me a little 
time to decide?” she asked 
gently after a pause. 

“Five minutes, by Mrs. 
Townley’s bronze clock. 
Then, whether you join me 
or not, I shall carry out my 
original plan.” 

“I will tell you in five 
minutes.” 

She glanced at the tall 
clock in the corner, and 
then for the second time 
turned her back on him. 
And Carstairs, as he turned 
to his left-hand neighbor, 
had a curious sensation, as 
if he had been making love 
most desperately, instead of 
proposing—Death. He stole 
a glance at Irene Tanner. 
He noted the beauty of her 
small head with its heavy 
bands of dark brown hair, 
and the crimson lobe of her 
left ear—that little dash of 
rose color which set off her 
whole appearance. Then with an effort, 
he tried to keep his mind on what the 
Militant and Socialist was saying. 

“I thought you'd utterly forsaken me,” 
she gibed. “And if you're falling in love 
with Irene Tanner, I may just as well 
warn you that it’s hopeless. She’s icy- 
hearted—where men are concerned. y 
brother lost his head over her in Paris. 
Do you think she cared? Not an atom, 


not a single atom!” 
“But why should she? She didn’t ask 


= avid Robor VN meee, 


“I wonder if you feel as I do,” she said. 
“Almost as if we had just been married” 


your brother to fall in love with her, did 
she?” 

“Aha, young man! So you are in love 
with her, are you?” 

Carstairs leaned confidentially toward 
her. 

“I don’t mind confessing that I am,” 
he said. 

“If that is the case your outrageous 
manners during the evening are excused,” 
declared the Militant and Socialist hu- 
manly. “She wants to speak to you 


And she looks eager. Maybe 


again. 
Anyway, I'll 


you've melted the ice. 
allow you to desert me.” 

Carstairs turned back to Irene Tanner. 

“I have decided,” she said at once. 

“oe Yes—?”’ 

“Te shall be—your way.” 

So that his act should be unobserved, 
Carstairs chose a moment when every- 
one was toasting Mrs. Townley to drop 
one shining tablet in his own champagne 

(Continued on page 88) 
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In the early part of last winter Mr. Poole finished his novel, “The Har- 
bor ” (which has since been generally received as one of the important novels 
of the day), and decided to go to Europe. He did not go primarily to 
write of what he saw, but once over there he couldn’t help writing. Those 
who have read his novel will notice in this article the same remarkable power 
of observation, the same ability to put the scenes graphically before the reader. 


MR. POOLE traveled all over Germany and down into France with the 
German army. He motored along their western front and was in the front 


line of trenches. 


He also spent some time along their front in the East, where 


without a pass he made his way across into Russian Poland and down to within 
a few miles of Cracow, among the Austrian soldiers. 


The Theater of War 


HE theater stood on the main 

street of a large, grimy, indus- 

trial town, so close to the Ger- 

man eastern front that you could 

hear the low boom of big guns. 
Soldiers in couples and small groups were 
continually tramping by. Sometimes a 
whole regiment would pass. I heard one 
singing as it marched, some hours before 
daybreak, in a cold dark rain. 


GET signs on either side the door— 
“Parkett Rechts” and “Parkett 
Links”—directed spectators to their 
seats. But the seats were gone. Gone, 
too, was all the tinsel, the cheap plush, 
the tawdry trimmings of this house of 
laughter and of tears; and as I went in 
that morning the huge place was bare and 
strangely still. It was not dark, for from 
tall windows on one side the sun threw 
long soft bars of light. The big chamber 
was painted yellow and white. On the 
ceiling upon white billowy clouds lay 

enus under a canopy, with nude at- 
tendants all around and little cupids 
shooting darts. In the rear were two 
steep galleries. And in front, over the 
stage which had mirrored the life of a 
nation in peace, a gray steel curtain had 
come down. 

Girdling this curtain were painted 
wreaths of laurel and long festoons of 
flowers. Over it there hung two flags, 
German and American, and between them 
a great banner, pure white with a heavy 
cross of red. And above this cross two 
huge masks, one grotesque, one hideous— 
Comedy and Tragedy—looked down upon 
the scene below—looked down upon long 
lines of beds crowded close together. On 
small black boards above these beds 
were the names of many battlefelds, and 
upon the beds men with close-cropped 
heads, some stretched out, others with 
legs and arms held up in slings by pulley 
weights, lay motionless and silent, looking 
up at this red cross, at these two enormous 
leering masks. Other men lay with eyes 
tight closed. 

Here was stationed a unit of the 
American Red Cross. There were three 
doctors—Sanders, Stem and Spearman— 
and fourteen American nurses with “ Sis- 
ter Anna” at their head. The doctors 
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slept in a house near by and the nurses 
in the theater, in what had been before 
the war the dressing-rooms for players. 
There were twenty-eight hospitals in the 
town, but the German authorities, after 
watching the work of each, had paid ours 
the high compliment of sending the worst 
cases here. 

“Out of five hundred cases,” Doctor 
Sanders told me, “so far we have lost but 
nine.” 

I grew proud of this small American 
group and of their quiet, efficient work. 
For months they had been overworked, 
but the only complaint I heard from them 
now was that they were overworked no 
more. It had rained steadily for weeks, 
and there had been cholera in the town. 
Typhoid, too, had broken out and there 
were still many cases. 


Fighting Like Animals—Struck 
Down— 


TOOK walks in the town, and in large 

vacant lots I saw young recruits running 
forward, dropping down in the mud to 
take aim, then leaping up and splashing 
on. I made brief excursions into the 
country, a flat, bleak region of mines and 
mills, where for miles were to be seen 
enormous heaps of coal and slag and tall 
chimneys belching smoke and flame from 
foundries working day and night to turn 
out implements of war. I saw long trains 
of wagons crawling over the landscape 
with food and ammunition. I saw troops 
of cavalry and winding columns of march- 
ing men. I crossed into Russian-Poland 
and heard the big guns booming there. 
But I found nothing so significant as back 
in this dreary factory town, in this cheap 
tawdry theater, where through weary 
weeks and months had lain five hundred 
wounded men. 

Men of peace, old and young, rich and 
poor, workingmen and peasants, doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, clerks, men from 
every walk of life, all drawn into the 
chaos of war, there in a twinkling to be 
changed, there to fight like animals, 
with no time or wish to think—then 
struck down, and so brought here into 
this still chamber where every man had so 
much time. What tense, silent dramas 


had been played here in the souls of men? 
From the time they entered these portals 
to the time they went out, alive or dead, 
what had they been thinking of war, as 
they lay staring up at the German flag, at 
the laurel wreaths and the cross of Christ? 

At first I got so little light that I de- 
spaired of an answer. I could not come 
near to these men on the beds. They 
seemed remote and strange to me, grim 
symbols of the work of war. All that first 
day and evening I saw only “cases” here. 

A dozen new “cases” came in that 
night. “Slightly wounded,” they were 
called, for all were able to walk from the 
train. Just out of Austrian trenches, 
they were a haggard, filthy crew, their 
clothing in rags and encrusted with mud. 
For weeks they had fpught and slept in 
the rain, and they brought in a heavy, 
sickening smell. {n the lobby they were 
served at once with sandwiches, soup 
and coffee. 

Then, one after the other, they went 
into ‘‘the ladies’ cloak-room,” where 
under a big drop light was an operating 
table. Here, as two busy nurses quickly 
removed the dirty field dressings, I saw 
unrecognizable hands, swollen, mangled, 
brown and red. And then, while the 
doctors went to work, some of these men 
gave shivering cries and low guttural 
groans of agony. Others were silent, with 
clenched teeth. One slim boy—he looked 
barely eighteen—held out his hand and 
smiled steadily, in a curious, stony 
fashion, until suddenly his face turned 
white and he pitched into the doctor's 
arms. He was soon brought to and he 
followed the rest, who trooped stolidly 
into the theater. There two orderlies 
helped them undress, and bathe in large 
tin foot tubs. Soon they were all in clean 
cotton pajamas, blue and white striped, 
each with a red cross over the heart. 
And a few minutes later, in a long row, 
these men who had so recently been 
peasants, factory hands and clerks, mer- 
chants and school-teachers, lay sleeping 
heavily side by side. 

But the nights are not always so quiet 
here. Doctor Sanders, the head surgeon, 
told me of another night when sixty-eight 
arrived at once, over half of them badly 
wounded. 
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“They were brought in hay ricks from 
the train, and they kept arriving so fast,” 
he said, “we had all we could do to keep 
up to the pace. Some we laid in rows on 
the floor, but the worst we put at once on 
their beds, with newspapers spread under- 
neath to protect the sheets from the ver- 
min. They were given coffee and food 
at once. Many had to have morphine. 
The nurses then went down the line un- 
dressing them as fast as they could. In 
most cases they had to use scissors and 
knives to cut off the boots and the muddy 
clothes. They bathed each man and got 
him to bed. 


Oats in Their Wounds 
“UX 7E CAME behind and dressed the 


wounds, and it took us several 
hours, for most of the wounds were full 
of vermin, straw and filth. In some we 
found oats embedded deep. A few had had 
field dressings and some had rough splints 
of wood or straw, but at least half had come 
to us straight out of the trenches. Many 
poor devils were so worn out they kept 
tumbling over, dead asleep, and the 
nurses had to hold them up. Most of 
them slept for three days and nights. It 
was hard to rouse them, even for meals.” 
Late that evening I went with Doctor 
Spearman into the upper stage box where 
one of the doctors slept each night. 


Here was a small iron cot with an old > 


red quilt upon it. We took front seats in 
the box that night and sat watching the 
scene below. In the huge elaborate 
chandelier only two small lamps were 
lighted, and there was but one soft light 
below, on a table by the entrance door. 
The night nurse sat beside it. All the 
rest was indistinct and dim in heavy 
shadows. The beds looked like so many 
gray ghosts. Out of them, with an un- 
canny effect, the legs and arms that were 
in slings pointed up into the dark. All 
was motionless and still, except for deep 
rough breathings, groans, snores and 
occasional moaning cries. From a bed 
back under the gallery came a monoto- 
nous pleading voice. “Schwester,” it kept 
saying. “Schwester, Schwester, Schwes- 
ter.” It sank into thick mumbling. Then 
suddenly out of the shadows there burst 
a savage beast-like scream. 

“That’s a brain case,” said the doctor. 
“Shot through the head, paralyzed on one 
side. I’m afraid the man hasn’t got a 
chance.’ 

Again there came that animal cry. I 
saw the dim white figure of the nurse as 
she went to the bed. Then morphine and 
then silence. For some moments we said 
nothing. 


"Nights When No One Can Sleep 


“Bur this is a quiet evening,” said the 
doctor presently. “There have been 
plenty of other nights when you lie here 
and can’t sleep a wink—nights when a 
big crowd of badiy wounded have just 
come in. The lung-shot cases lie there 
and cough blood. It’s a long, bubbling, 
horrible cough. I remember one night 
there were six or eight all going at once, 
and they kept it up straight through till 
dawn. 

“Others in the first sleep of exhaustion 
are attacked by nightmares, and all night 
long you hear shouts of ‘Charge’... 
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‘Get a doctor!’ . . . ‘Die Lazaret!’ You 
hear the most infernal shrieks. Men sud- 
denly jump up in bed crying, ‘Die Russ- 
lander!’ e of them kept two orderlies 
busy all night holding him down. ‘Hurrah!’ 
he kept yelling. ‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 
And one such shout starts others. A 
dozen men sit up at once, half asleep and 
out of their minds, and yell as though 
they had all gone mad. 

“After a while they quiet down and 
you lie here and listen. Every ten 
minutes you hear the nurse go up and 
down the lines of beds, for there’s always 
the chance of a hemorrhage. I remember 
one case, on a night last fall when we 
weren’t yet used to the theater: a man 
had an ugly shrapnel wound; half the 
right thigh was torn away, the femoral 
artery was exposed and the wound was 
badly infected. The night nurse stayed 
close by his bed. About midnight the 
artery burst and she called me. I ran 
down and went to work, but there wasn't 
one chance in a hundred. While I worked 
I called for more light. She ran up on the 
stage behind the scenes to the main 
switchboard there, and threw on every 
switch she could fnd. The whole place 
was a blaze of light.” 

“Like the end of an act,” I ventured. 

“The man was dead,” he answered. 


The Part of the Woman 


HE next day I had a talk with Sister 
Anna, the head nurse. 

“The worst part of it is,” she told me, 
“that almost all the wounds come in here 
infected. I have worked for over ten 
years in the surgical wards in New York 
and I’ve seen hundreds of gun wounds 
there; but the suffering here is so much 
worse, because these infected wounds have 
to be dressed so often.” 

I watched them dressing wounds that 
d 


ay. 
At the head of one line, close by the 
door, lay a tall gaunt man with sunken 
eyes and a kindly, almost gentle, face. 
He smiled up at Doctor Sanders and 
said, “Yes, thanks, I have had a good 
night.” By his bed sat a stolid young 
woman in a plain brown woolen dress. 
His lean right hand now sought for hers. 
She held it tight and looked down at 
the floor, and I saw her other hand grip 
the chair. The nurse was removing the 
wrappings from the man’s enormous left 
arm. He had been shot, they told me, 
while lying down in a shallow trench. 
The bullet had entered his left arm, torn 
through and plowed deep into his thigh. 
What I saw had little to do with an arm, 
it was only a swollen hideous mass, out 
of which the doctor now slowly drew the 
dressing. The man on the bed gripped 
the woman’s hand, the sweat came out 
on his forehead, he gasped and seemed to 
shiver. Then suddenly he lost control and 
started sobbing violently. The woman 
beside him sat perfectly still. 

Near by, on a bed which was raised at 
the head, lay a boy of nineteen shot 
through the brain. He it was whose howls 
we had heard from up in the box the 
night before. On his head was a long 
peaked bandage of cotton, from under 
which stared glazed, motionless eyes. The 
boy’s left side was paralyzed, but his 
right hand and arm were pumping vio- 
lently up and down, and he kept up a low 


regular moan, out of which from time to 
time came suddenly those beast-like yells. 
Again the nurse gave him morphine, and 
little by little he quieted down. The 
bandage was removed from his head, the 
nurse lifted a mass of cotton—and I saw 
one of the horrors of war. Only a glimpse, 
and I turned away. There was no use in 
this, I told myself, I was done with such 
sights! 


BU the theater, thank heaven, was not 
all a chamber of horrors. Hour by 
hour, as I stayed on, these men became 
human to my eyes, no longer dreadful 
figures of pain but plain folk with hu- 
man backgrounds. It was almost three 
o'clock. Smoking was allowed at three, 
and now the convalescents were all hun- 
grily watching the clock. It had hardly 
finished striking when little blue clouds 
of incense went curling up to Venus. 

The arrivals of the might before had 
sent out for a barber, and now in the 
lobby they sat drinking tea, awaiting 
their turns for a hair-cut and shave. The 
barber was a little man, but he was a 
wizard, this clipper of hair. In less than 
ten minutes he could transform a bearded 
man of middle age into a smooth-faced 
youngster. Meantime some of the group 
were busily writing post cards home. One 
chap displayed the bullet by which he had 
been wounded. Nine out of ten, a nurse 
told me, as soon as they come out of the 
ether ask to have the bullet; they want it 
as a souvenir. And as they get stronger 
many send for a photographer to come 
and photograph them in bed. 


The Schoolmaster 


RETURNED to the man at the head 
of the line. He was lying back on the 
pile now with a look of deep relief in 
is eyes. The woman still sat by his side, 
stroking his uninjured arm in a slow, 
quiet, soothing way, and from time to 
time these two would look at each other 
and smile. I did not intrude with my 
questions then, but the next day I came 
back to the bed and found them stolidly 
playingcards. Both seemed glad to see me. 
“He is so much better,” said his wife. 
“They say in a month we can go home. 
How good it is,” she added, “that the 
wound was not on his right arm. He can 
write as well as ever, on paper or the 
blackboard.” : 

“Do you teach school?” I asked him. 

“Yes, in Hamburg,” he replied, and 
we talked long about his school, for it 
seemed that he had loved the place. He 
had felt very badly, he said, in August 
when the war broke out. “But what 
could you do,” he asked me, “when your 
country’s life was at stake?” So he had 
said good-by to his class of boys and had 
gone to the front in East Prussia. 

“But I thought,” I interrupted, “that 
in those early days of the war your armies 
accepted only young men.” 

The man smiled. 

“How old do you think I am?” he 
asked. 

“Thirty-eight,” I ventured. 

“Twenty-six,” he told me. 

“How long have you lain on this bed?” 
I inquired. 

“Seven weeks,” he answered. He had 
been wounded one Sunday two months 

(Continued on page 62) 


She opened her heart 
more and more to me— 
a little here, a little there 


Hempfield 


Chapter XIV 


We BecIn THE 
SUBJUGATION OF NORT 


ERE isa curious and interest- 

ing thing often to be noted by 

any man who looks around 

him, that we human creatures 

are all made up into uneven 

and restiess bundles—family bundles, 

church bundles, political-party bundles, 

and a thousand amusing kinds of business 

bundles. It will also be observed that a 

very large part of us, nearly all of us who 

are old and most of us who are women, are 

struggling as hard as ever we can (and 

without a bit of humor) to hold our small 

bundles together, while others are strug- 

gling with equal ferocity to burst out of 

their bundles, and make new ones. And 
so on endlessly! 

If you see any one 


pee specimen 
in any one particular 


undle who is mak- 
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ing himself obnoxious by wriggling and 
squirming and twisting with an utter 
disregard for the sensibilities of the bundle- 
binders, you may conclude that he is 
affected by the most mysterious influence, 
or power, or malady—whatever you care 
to call it—with which we small human 
beings have to grapple. I mean that he is 
growing. When you come to think of it, 
the most incalculable power in the life of 
men is the power of growth., If you could 
tell when any given human being was 
through growing, you could tell what to 
do with him; but you never can. Some 
men are ripe at twenty-five and some are 
still adding power and knowledge at 
eighty. It is not inheritance, nor en- 
vironment, nor wealth, nor position, that 
measures the difference between human 
beings, but rather the mysterious faculty 
of continued growth which resides within 
them. It is growth that causes the 
tragedies of this world—and the comedies 
—and the sheer beauty of life. Here area 
husband and wife bound together in the 
commonest of bundles: one stops growing, 
the other keeps on growing; consult almost 


a Novel 


any play, novel, poem, newspaper, or 
scandalous gossip, for the results. Con- 
sider the restless bundle of nations called 
Europe, one of which recently began to 
grow tremendously, began to squirm 
about in the bundle, began to demand 
room and air. What an almighty pother 
this has caused! What an altogether 
serious business for the bundle-binders! 

These observations may seem to lead 
entirely around the celebrated barn of 
Robin Hood, but if you follow them 
patiently you will find that they bring 
you back at last (by way of Europe) to 
the dilapidated door of the quiet old 
printing-office of “The Star” of Hemp- 
field. If you venture inside you will dis- 
cover, besides a cat and a canary, one of 
the most interesting bundles of human 
beings I know anything about. 

And one specimen in this bundle, as 
you may already suspect, has developed 
a prodigious power of squirming and 
wriggling, aaa otherwise making the 
bundle-binders of “The Star” uncom- 
fortable. I refer to Norton Carr. 

The world, of course, is in a secret 
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The very feeling of that dull day, etched deep in my mem- 
ory by the acid of emotion, comes vividly back to me 


conspiracy against youth and growth. 
Any man who dares to be young, or to 
grow, or to be original, must expect to 
have the world set upon him and pound 
him unmercifully—and if that doesn’t 
finish him off, then the world clings des- 
perately to his coat tails, resolved that if 
it cannot stop him entirely it will at least 

o along with him and make traveling as 
aiieult as possible. This latter process is 
what a friend of mine illuminatively calls 
the “drag of mediocrity.” 

But this punching and pounding is 
mostly good for youth and originality— 
good if it doesn’t kill—for it proves the 
strength of youth, tests faith and enthu- 
siasm, and measures surely the power of 
originality. And as for the siete | 
drag upon their coat tails, youth an 
originality should reflect that this is the 
only way by which mediocrity ever gets 
ahead! 

As I look back upon the history of “The 
Star” it seems to me it is a record of 
Nort’s wild plunges within our bundle, 
and our equally wild efforts to keep him 
disciplined. I say “our” efforts, but I 
would, of course, except Ed Smith. Ed 
had a narrow vision of what that bundle 
called “The Star” should be. He wanted 
it no larger than he was, so that he could 
dominate it comfortably, and when Nort 
became obstreperous, he simply cut the fa- 
miliar cord which bound Nort into the 
bundle: to wit, his wages. Ed had the 
very common idea that the only really 
important relationships between human 
beings are determined by monetary pay- 
ments, which can be put on or put off at 
will. But the fact is that we are bound 
together in a thousand ways not set down 
in the books on scientifc management. 
For example, if that rascal of a Norton 


Carr had not been so interesting to us all, 
had not so worked his way into the 
hearts of us, I should never have gone 
hurrying after him (at Anthy’s sugges- 
tion) on that November day. And it 
might,—-who knows?—have been better 
in dollars and cents for “The Star,” if 
I had not hurried. No, as an old friend 
of mine in Hempfield, Howieson the shoe- 
maker (a wise man), often remarks: 
“They say business is business. Well, I 
say business ain’t business if it’s all busi- 
ness.” Business grows not as it eliminates 
talent or youth, however prickly or irri- 
tating to work with, but by making itself 
big enough to use all kinds of human 
beings. 

I recall yet the strange thrill I had when 
I left the printing-office that day to search 
for Nort. It had given me an indescrib- 
able pleasure to have Anthy ask me. to 
help (her “we” lingered long in my 
thoughts—lingers still), and I had, more- 
over, the feeling that it depended some- 
what on me to help bind together the now 
fiercely antagonistic elements of “The 
Star.” 


[i MAY appear absurd to some who 
think that only those things are great 
which are big and noisy, that anything 
so apparently unimportant should stir a 
man as these events stirred me; but the 
longer I live the more doubtful I am of 
the distinction between the times and the 
things upon which the world places the 
tags “Important” and “ Unimportant.” 

As I set forth I remember how very 
beautiful the streets of Hempfield looked 
to me. 

“Have you seen Norton Carr?” I asked 
here, and, “ Have you seen Norton Carr?” 
I asked there—tracing him from lair to 


lair and friend to friend, and thus found 
myself tramping out along the lower road 
that leads toward the west and the river. 
He had sent a telegram, I found in the 
course of my inquiry, which added a dash 
of mystery to my quest and stirred in me 
a curious sense of anxiety. : 

The very feeling of that dull day, 
etched deep in my memory by the acid of 
emotion, comes vividly back to me. 
There had been no snow, and the fields 
were brown and bare—dead trees, dead 
hedges of hazel and cherry, crows flying 
heavily overhead with melancholy cries, 
and upon the hills beyond the river dull 
clouds hanging like widows’ weeds: a 
brooding day. 

At every turn I looked for Nort and, 
thus looking, came to the bridge. It was 
the same spot, the same bridge, where, 
some years before, the Scotch preacher 
and I, driving late one evening, looked 
anxiously for the girl Anna. can see 
her yet, wading there in the dark water, 
her skirts all floating about her, hugging 
her child to her breast and crying pite- 
ously, “I don’t dare, oh, I don’t dare, but 
I must, I must!” Of all that I have told 
elsewhere. 

I stopped a moment and looked down 
into the water where it reflected the dark 
mood of the day, and then turned along 
the road that runs between the alders 
of the river edge and the beeches and oaks 
of the hill. It was the way Nort and I 
had taken more than once, talking great 
talk. I thought I might find him there. 


ND there, indeed, I did find him—and 
know how some old chivalric knight 
must have felt when at last he overtook 


the quarry which was to be the guerdon 
of his lady. 
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“I shall take him back a captive,” I 
said to myself. 

Nort was sitting under a beech tree, 
looking out upon the cold river. A 
veritable picture of desolation! He was 
whistling in a low monotone, a way he 
had. Poor Nort! Life had opened the 
door of ambition for him, just a crack, 
and he had caught glimpses of the glory 
within, only to have the door slammed 
in his face. If he had walked upon ceru- 
lean heights on Sunday he was groveling 
in the depths on Monday. It was all as 

lain to me as I approached him as if it had 
hea written in a book. Youth, Youth! 

“Hello, Nort,” said I. 

He started from his place and looked 
around at me. 

“Hello, David,” said he carelessly. 
“What brings you here?” 

“You do,” said I. 

a | do 7? 

“Yes, I’m about to take you back to 
Hempfield. ‘The Star’ finds diffculty 
in twinkling without you.” 

I told him what Anthy had said, and of 
what I felt to be a new effort to control 
the policies of “The Star.” But Nort 
slowly shook his head. 

“No, David. This is the end. I have 
finished with Hempfield.” 


I WISH I could convey the air of re- 
signed determination that was in his 
words; also the cynicism. Pooh! If 
Hempfield didn’t want him, Hempfield 
sai o hang. He was at the age when he 
aiouekt he could get away from life. He 
had not learned that the only way to get 
on with life is not to get out of it, but to 
get into it. 

He told me that he had wired for money 
to go home: he drew his brows down in a 
hard scowl and stared out over the river. 

“Ive stopped fooling with life,” said 
he tragically. 


I could have laughed at him, and yet, 
somehow, I loved him. It was a great 
moment in his life. I sat down by him 
under the beech. 

“Tm going to be free,” said Nort. “I’m 
going to do things yet in this world.” 

“Free of what, Nort?” I asked. 

“Ed Smith—for one thing.” 

“Have you thought that wherever you 
go you will be meeting Ed Smiths?” 

He did not reply. 

“Im sorry,” I said, 
rendered.” 

“Surrendered!’’ He winced as though 
I had cut him. I intended to cut him. 

“Yes, surrendered. Haven't you sent 
for money? Haven’t you given up? 
Aren’t you trying to run away?” 

Nort jumped from his place. 

“No!” he shouted. “Ed Smith dis- 
charged me. I would rather cut off my 
right hand than work in the same county 
with him again.” 

“So you have balked at the first 
hurdle—and are going to run away!” 

I have thought often since then of that 
perilous moment, of how much in Nort’s 
future life turned upon it. 

Nort’s eyes, usually so blue and smil- 
ing, ew as black as night. 

i What do you mean?” he asked. 

“I mean just what I said”—I looked 
him in the eye—“ you are running away 
before the battle begins.” 


“that you've sur- 


OR a moment I thought I had lost 
him, and my heart began to sink 
within me, and then—it was beautiful!— 
he stepped impulsively toward me: 
-Wel what do you think I should do, 
ay? 
“Nort,” I said, “only yesterday you 
were enthusiastic over the idea of getting 
the truth about Hempfield, of publishing 
a really great country newspaper.” 
“What an ass I was!” 


an 


“Wrong!” I said. 

“David,” he cut in petulantly, bE 
don’t get what you mean. 

“Tl tell you, Nort: The greatest joy 
in this world to a man like you is the joy 
of new ideas, of wonderful plans. Now, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. I certainly thought for a few 
days last week that I had found the pot 
at the end of the rainbow.” 

“Tt was only the rainbow, Nort: if you 
want the pot you've got to dig for it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You think that you can stop with en- 
thusiastic dreams and vast ideas. But no 
vision and no idea is worth a copper cent 
unless it is brought down to earth, 
patiently harnessed, painfully trained and 
set to work. There is a beautiful analogy 
that comes often to my mind. We con- 
ceive an idea, as a child is conceived, 
in a transport of joy; but after that there 
are long months of growth in the close 
dark warmth of the soul, to which every 
part of one’s personality must contribute, 
and then there is the painful hour of 
travail when at last the idea is given to 
the world. It is a process that cannot 
be hurried nor borne without suffering. 
And the punishment of those who stop 
with the joy of conception, thinking they 
can skim the delight of life and avoid its 
pain, is the same in the intellectual and 
spiritual spheres as it is in the physical— 
barrenness, Nort, and finally a terrible 
sense of failure and of loneliness.” 

I said it with all my soul, as I believe 
it. When I stopped, Nort did not at 
once respond, but stood looking off across 
the river, winding a twig of alder about his 
finger. Suddenly he looked around at me, 
smiling: 

“Im every kind of a fool there is, 
David.” 

I confess it, my heart gave a bound 
of triumph. And it seemed to me at 


As we came into Hempfield the lights 
had begun to come out in the houses 
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you sent for money? 


Haven’t you given up? Aren’t you trying to run away? ” 


that moment that I loved Nort like a son, 
the son I have never had. I could not 
help slipping my arm through his, and 
thus we walked slowly together down the 
road. 

“But Ed Smith—” 
presently. 

“Nort,” I said, “you aren’t the only 
person in this world, although you are in- 
clined to think so. There are Ed Smiths 
everywhere,—and old Cap’ns and David 
Graysons,—and you may travel where you 
like and you'll find just about such people 
as you find at Hempfield, and they'll 
treat you just about as you deserve. Ed 
Smith is the test of you, Nort, and of your 
enthusiasms. You’ve got to reconcile 

our ideas with corned-beef-and-cabbage, 
Note for corned-beef-and-cabbage is.” 

I have been ashamed sometimes since 
when I think how vaingloriously I 
preached to Nort that day (after having 
got him down), for I have never believed 
much in preaching. It usually grows so 
serious A ik I want to laugh—but I 
could not have helped it that November 
afternoon. 


he expostulated 


I see two men, just at evening of a dull 
day, walking slowly along the road 
toward Hempfield, two gray figures, half 
indistinguishable against the barren hill- 
sides. All about them the dead fields and 
hedges, and above them the wintry gray 
of the sky, and crows lifting and calling. 
Knowing well what is in the hot hearts 
of those two men—the visions, the love, 
the pain, the hope, yes, and the evil— 
I swear I shall never again think of any 
life as common or unclean. I shall never 
look to the exceptional events of life for 
the truth of life. 

The two men I see are friend and friend, 
very near together, father and son almost; 
and you would scarcely think it, but if you 
look closely and with that Eye which is 
within the eye you will see that they have 
just been called to the colors and are going 
forth to the Great War. You will catch 
the glint on the scabbards of the swords 
they carry; you will see the look of courage 
on the face of the young recruit, and the 
look, too, on the face of the old reservist. 
In the distance they see the fortress of 
Hempfield with its redoubts and en- 


tanglements. They are setting forth to 
take Hempfield, at any cost—their Cap- 
tain commands it. 


NEAR the town of Hempfield, as you 
approach it from the west, the road 
skirts a little hill. As we drew nearer I 
saw someone walking upon the road. A 
woman. She was stepping forth firmly, 
her figure cut in strong and simple lines 
against the sky, her head thrown back, 
showing the clear contour of her throat 
and the frm chin. A light scarf, caught in 
the wind, floated behind. Suddenly I felt 
Nort seize my arm and exclaim in low 
tense voice: 

“Anthy!” 

I thought his hand trembled a little, 
but it may have been my own arm. I 
remember hearing our steps ring cold on 
the iron earth, and I had a strange sense 
of the high things of life. 

She had not seen us. She was walking 
with one hand lifted to her breast, the 
fingers just touching her dress, in a way 
she sometimes had. I shall not forget the 
swift, half-startled glance from her dark 
and glowing eyes when she saw us, nor the 
smile which suddenly lighted her face. 

I suppose all of us were charged at that 
moment with a high voltage of emotion. 
I know that Anthy, walking thus with 
her hand raised, was deep in the troubled 
problems of “The Star.” I know well 
what was in the heart of Nort, and I know 
the vain thoughts I was thinking; and yet 
we three stood there in the gray of the 
evening looking at one another and ex- 
changing at first only a few common- 
place words. 

Presently Anthy turned to Nort with 
the direct way she had, and said to him 
lightly, smiling a little: 

“I hope you will not desert ‘The Star.’ 
We must make it go—all of us together.” 

Nort said not a word, but looked 
Anthy in the eyes. When we moved on- 
ward again, however, his mood seemed 
utterly changed. He walked quickly and 
began to talk volubly— gaio If 
they’d let themselves go! Greatest op- 
portunity in New England! National 
reputation! I could scarcely believe that 
this was the same Nort I had found only 
an hour before moping by the river. 

As we came into Hempfield the lights 
had begun to come out in the houses, a 
belated farmer in his lumber wagon 
rattled down the street. Men were go- 
ing into the post-office, for it was the 
hour of the evening mail; we had a whiff, 
at the corner, of the good common odor 
of cooking supper. So we stopped at the 
gate of the printing-office, and looked at 
each other, and felt abashed, did not 
know quite what to say, and were about 
to part awkwardly without saying any- 
thing when Nort seized me suddenly by 
the arm and rushed me into the office. 

“Hello, Fergus!” he shouted as we 
came in at the door. 

Fergus stood looking at him impas- 
sively, saying nothing at all. He had 
compromised himself once before that 
day by giving way to his emotions, and 
did not propose to be stampeded a second 
time. 

But the old Cap’n had no such com- 
punctions, and almost fell on Nort’s neck. 

“The prodigal is returned,” he declared. 
“Nort, my boy, I want to read you my 
editorial on Theodore Roosevelt.’ 
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Just at this moment Fd Smith came in. 
I wondered and trembled at what might 
happen; but Nort was in his grandest 
mood. 

“Hello, Ed,” he remarked carelessly. 
“Say, I’ve thought of an idea for making 
Tole, the druggist, advertise in‘TheStar.’” 

“You have!” responded Ed in a rea- 
sonably natural voice. 

Thus we were rebundled, at least tem- 
porarily. I think of these events as a 
sort of diplomatic prelude for the real 
war which was to follow. I was the 
diplomat who lured Nort back to us with 
fine words, but old General Fergus was 
waiting there grimly at the cases, in full 
preparedness, to play his part. For this 
was not the final struggle, nor the most 
necessary for Nort. lhat was reserved 
for a simpler man than I am: that was 
left for Fergus. 


CHAPTER XV 
I Get Better Acquainted with Anthy 


S WE look backward, those times in 
our lives which glow brightest, seem 
most worth-while, are by no means those 
in which we have been happiest or most 
successful, but rather those in which, 
though painful and even sorrowful, we 
have been most necessary, most desired. 
To be needed in other human lives—is 
there anything greater or more beautiful 
in this world? 

It was in the weeks that followed upon 
these events that I came to know Anthy 
best, nearest, deepest—to be of most use 
to her and to “The Star.” A strange 
thing it was, too; for the nearer I came 
to her, the farther away I seemed to find 
myself! She was very wonderful that 
winter. I saw her grow, strengthen, 
deepen, under that test of the spirit, and 
with a curious unconsciousness of her own 
development, as she shows in the one 
letter to Lincoln of that period which has 
been saved. She seemed to think it was 
all a part of the daily work; that “The 
Star” must be preserved, and that it was 
incumbent upon her to do it. 


JN THOSE days I was often at her home, 
sometimes walking from the office with 
her and the old Cap’n, sometimes with 
the old Cap’n, sometimes alone with An- 
thy. She was not naturally very talka- 
tive, especially, as I found, with one she 
knew well and trusted; but I think I have 
never known any other human being who 
seemed so much alive just underneath. 

It was on one of these never-to-be- 
forgotten evenings in the old library of her 
father’s house with the books all around, 
that I came first into Anthy’s deeper life. 
A draft from an open door stirred the 
picture of Lincoln on the wall above 
the mantelpiece, and a letter, slipping 
from behind it, dropped almost at my 
feet. I stooped and picked it up, and read 
the writing on the envelope: 


“To Abraham Lincoln.” 


Anthy’s attention had been momen- 
tarily diverted to the door, and she did 
not see what had happened. 

“A letter to Lincoln,” I said aloud, 
turning it over in my hand. 

I shall never forget how she turned 
toward me with a quick intake of her 


breath, the color in her face, and her hand 
slowly lifting to her breast. She took a 
step toward me, and I, knowing that I had 
somehow touched a deep spring of her 
life, held out the letter. A moment we 
stood thus, a moment I can never forget. 
Then she said in a low voice: 

“Read it, David.” 

I opened the envelope and read the 
letter to Lincoln, and knew that Anthy 
had opened a way into her confidence for 
me that had never before been opened to 
anyone. 

“David,” she said, “I wanted you to 
know. In some ways you have come 
closer to me than anyone else except my 
father.” 

She said it without embarrassment, 
straight at me with clear eyes. I was hke 
her father. I understood. 

I begged that letter of her and others 
written both before and after, and keep 
them in the securest part of my golden 
treasury. After that she opened her 
heart more and more to me—a little 
here, a little there. I waited for those 
moments, counted on them, tried to 
avoid the slightest appearance of any 
jarring emotion, found them incompar- 
ably beautiful. She gave me vivid 
glimpses of her early life, of the books 
she liked best and the poetry, told me 
with enthusiasm of her college life and the 
different girls who were her friends (show- 
ing me their pictures), and finally, and 
choicest of all, she told me, a little here 
and a little there, of the curious im- 
aginative adventures which had been so 
much a part of her girlhood. I presume 
I took all these things more seriously than 
she did, for she exhibited them in no 
solemn vein, as though they were im- 
portant, but always in an amusing or 
playful light—here with a bit of mock 
heroics, there with half-wistful laughter. 
And yet, through it all, I could see that 
they had meant a great deal to her. 

I think, I am almost sure, that Anth 
had never at this time had a love affair 
in any ordinary sense. To the true ro- 
mance and the truly romantic—and by 
this I do not mean _ sentimental—the 
realities of love are often late in coming. 
To the true romance the idea of marriage 
is at first repugnant, will not be thought 
about, for it seeks to square and con- 
ventionalize a great burst of the spirit. 
The inner life is so keen, so vivid, that it 
satishes itself, and it must indeed be a 
prince who would kiss awake the eyes of 
the dreamer. 


OME of these things, when I began 

this narrative, I had no intention of 
setting down in cold type, for they are 
among the deepest experiences in my life, 
and yet if I am to give an idea of what 
Anthy was and of the events which fol- 
lowed it is imposed upon me to leave 
nothing out. 

I do not wish to indicate, however, 
that the talks I had with Anthy usually 
or even often reached these depths of the 
intimate. These were the rare and beau- 
tiful flowers which blossomed upon the 
slow-growing branches of the tree of 
intimacy. Ie was a curious thing, also, 
that while she let me more and more 
deeply into her own life she knew less 
about what was in my life than many 
other friends, far less even than Nort. 
Youth is like that, too, and even when 


“the wonders of its own being. 


essentially unselfish, terribly absorbed in 
I knew 
what it meant. In a way it was the price 
I paid for the utter trust she had in me. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Old Captain Comes into His 
Own 


p WAS a great winter we had in the 
office of “The Star.” It was in those 
months that we really made “The Star.” 
It was curious, indeed, once we began to 
be knitted together in a new bundle— 
with Anthy’s quiet and strong hand upon 
us—how the qualities in each of us which 
had seriously threatened to disrupt the 
organization, had set us all by the ears, 
were the very qualities which contributed 
most to the success which followed. It 
all seems clear enough now, though vague 
and uncertain then, that what we really 
did was to use the obstreperous and irri- 
tating traits of each of us instead of trying 
to repress them. 

There was the old Captain, for example. 
Ed thought him a “dodo,” and wanted 
to put him on the shelf, where many a 
vigorous old man’s heart has bitterly 
rusted out just because his loving friends, 
lovingly taking his life work out of his 
hands, have been too stupid to know 
how to use the treasures of his experience. 
Nort smiled at the way he tourneyed like 
Don Quixote with windmills of issues long 
dead, and I was impatient, the Lord for- 
give me, with his financial extravagances 
at a time when “The Star” was barely 
making a living. But Anthy loved him. 


DON’T know exactly how it came 

about, but one evening when we were 
all in the office together the talk turned 
on the Civil War. Someone asked the 
Captain: 

“You knew General McClellan per- 
sonally, didn’t you, Cap’n?” 

I remember how the old Captain 
squared himself up in his chair. 

“Yes, I knew Little Mac. 
Little Mac—” 

It took nothing at all to set the Cap- 
tain off, and he was soon in full flood. 

“I said to little Mac, riding to him at 
full gallop . . . and little Mac said tome: 

“‘Captain Doane.’ 

“< Yes, sir, General,’ said I. 

“‘ Do you see that rebel battery down 
there on the hillside?’ 

“<I do, General.’ 

“Well, Cap’n Doane,’ said he, ‘that 
battery must be taken—at any cost. 
May I depend on you?’ 

“*General,’ said I, ‘I will do my duty,’ 
and I wheeled on my horse and rode to 
the front of my troop. 

“* Forward—march. 
Gallop— Charge—’” 

By this time the old Captain was on 
his feet, cane in hand for a saber, the won- 
derful light of a by-gone conflict shining 
in his eyes. I could see him charging 
down the hill with his clattering troop; 
hear the clash of arms and the roll of 
musketry; see the flags flying and the men 
falling—dust and smoke and heat—the 
cry of wounded horses . . . They took the 
battery. 

Well, when he finished his story that 
evening there was a pause, and then I saw 

(Continued on page go) 


I knew 


Draw—sabers. 
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A Slav Mother 


At the public meetings there were always scores of women 
Slavic, Hungarian, Polish, Italian, many with fine, 
even distinguished faces. Almost always they wore a handker- 
chief around their heads and carried a babe in their arms 


present. 


A Personal Story of Some Recent Dramatic Events 


N THE early weeks of this year there 
was held in the city of New York a 
federal inquiry of unusual trend and 
character. Day after day the commo- 
dious chamber in which the commission 
sat was filled to its walls with a crowd 
so intent on the questions and answers 
that a whisper rarely stirred the air. 
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Every morning and every evening news- 
papers of all shades of opinion gave 
columns of space to the inquiry. It 
was not merely that men of power from 
the ranks of both labor and capital were 
being examined and that the idle and 
curious took this opportunity of seeing 
and hearing them: the serious interest was 


in the central theme of the search; it 
increased as, in spite of the various digres- 
sions of the commission, that theme be- 
came clear. 

Who is responsible for the conditions 
under which men and women are laboring 
in this country to-day? Is it the directors 
of the corporations which employ them? 
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Is it the stockholders who receive the 
dividends of these corporations—when 
they earn them? Who directs a corpora- 
tion’s labor policy? Or do they have 
labor policies, and how are they formed 
and re-formed? This, in brief, seems to 
be what the Federal Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations was seeking to find out 
at its sittings in New York City. 


THE testimony ran a wide gamut, 
from J. Pierpont Morgan’s entire lack 
of either knowledge of, or opinion on, the 
labor conditions in the great corporations 
in which he is a powerful factor, through 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., s full ac- 
ceptance of every wise and generous 
principle, and seemingly skillful evasion 
of every pertinent fact, to the whole- 
hearted achievement of Henry Ford. 

It was just as the mind of the great 
city was beginning to sense the trend of 
the inquiry that there flamed into notice, 
disputing space with the testimony, a 
near-at-hand, tragic justification of the 
commission itself. It came like an answer 
from an angry God to those people who 
were asking why in the world the Govern- 
ment of the United States should permit 
busy and important men to be hectored 
at length over matters of which most of 
them knew little and obviously did not 
care to know more. It fairly shrieked 
the question, “Who is responsible?” 

The intruding event was of the kind 
which makes men cover their eyes in 
horror. Scarcely twenty miles from the 
City Hall in which the commission was at 
work, in a borough of New 
Jersey of which probably 
no one of the commission 
itself had ever heard,—the 
borough of Roosevelt in 
Middlesex County,—early 
in the morning of January 
19th, eighteen unarmed men 
had been shot, most of them 
in the back. Two were 
dead, two more were in a 
dangerous state; all were in 
the hospital. 

These eighteen men be- 
longed to a crowd of from 
two hundred and fifty to 
four hundred men and boys, 
something over half of 
whom were strikers out 
since the 4th of January. 
They had collected to search 
an incoming train for strike- 
breakers. It was while sur- 
rounding the cars and be- 


fore any disorderly or 
threatening act of serious 
nature had taken place, so 


far as the evidence now at 
hand shows, that a band of 
forty deputies, guarding one 
of the nearby plants, rushed 
suddenly from concealment 
and poured into the crowd 
round after round of shot 
from the Winchesters which 
they carried. The crowd 
fled in every direction, all 
but the N Aa killed or 
wounded escaping without 
more than a few slight in- 
juries. 

How could such a thing 
happen within gunshot of 
the City Hall of New York 


City? Such things are familiar enough in 
Colorado, in West Virginia, but here at 
hand? How could it be? Who was respon- 
sible? Could it have been prevented by 
any labor policy yet worked out? These 
were the questions which took the writer 
to the plants involved. 

“Why did you go to Roosevelt?” a 
radical friend asked me. “Did you expect 
to find the Golden Rule there?” 

No, I went to convince myself whether 
or no that measuring stick, if applied as 
I had seen it applied in other places, and 
to problems which I suspected might be 
similar, would have prevented the tragedy. 
I went to Roosevelt to gather up the 
broken rule and see if I could piece it 
together by the help of what little I had 
watched men do elsewhere. A sad task, 
patching up broken bits, a heart-breaking 
one when these bits are stained with 
women’s tears and men’s blood, and when 
the hearts of those who help you are so 
bitter and wounded and hopeless that 
they only sneer at the effort. 

The business of the plants in which the 
strike, now suddenly become so tragic, 
had occurred, was the making of fer- 
tilizer. The plants themselves—one 
known as Liebig’s, the other as Williams 
& Clark’s—are members of an aggrega- 
tion organized in 1899 and known as the 
American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, popularly the “Fertilizer Trust.” 

This Fertilizer Trust, although classed 
with what Mr. Moody calls “minor 
trusts,” is no small affair. Its capitaliza- 
tion reaches the round figure of $100,0Co,- 
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000, divided into $50,000,000 each of 
common and preferred stock. About 
$18,000,000 of the first and $27,000,000 
of the second have been issued. It has 
about $17,000,000 of bonds outstanding. 
In a recent advertisement of its securities 
it is stated that the net current assets of 
the American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany are more than 175 per cent of the 
total Funded Debt, and that its net earn- 
ings are more than 834 times its interest 
charges. Not the least of its strength is 
its control of large supplies of crude ma- 
terials. Its phosphate mines are supposed 
to be worth fully $17,000,000. When the 
war broke out in August last and imports 
of German potash were interrupted it could 
say cheerfully: We shall use more phos- 
phoric acid; potash, in our judgment, is 
not as necessary to good fertilizer as the 
German Potash Syndicate has tried to 
make the world believe; moreover, even 
supposing it is, potash mines are being 
opened in Spain, and we have acquired 
large concessions there. A stable, fore- 
looking concern the American Agricultu- 
ral Chemical Company, you see. 

How is it that men who can look after 
dollars so intelligently, who can foresee 
with such care each possible weak place 
in the material side of their problem 
should have failed so utterly on the 
human side? What is a strike? A strike 
is the outcome of dissatisfaction with 
conditions, of a belief in unfairness and 
injustice, of a sense of servitude, not free- 
dom. True, it may be sympathetic; but 
in this case it was not. The strikers in 


A Workman’s Family 


There are scores of these families living on an intermittent 


wage of $1.60 a day. 
children clad fit for school. 


They make heroic efforts to keep their 
They are thrifty and even on 


$1.60 they manage to save a bit when they have regular work 
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The American Magazine 


A Typical Worker 


How easy it would be for a manager to tie these 
men to him with unbreakable bonds if he met them 
with a frank appreciation of their human values 


the Roosevelt fertilizer plants were not 
organized. They were striking for them- 
selves and not for others. Why were they 
unhappy? 


ONE could not go long about the 
borough of Roosevelt and talk with 
its merchants, its officials and working 
people without understanding. From all 
sides one heard the same stories. Points 
of irritation and complaint not included 
in the published demands of the striking 
men came up, as they always do in these 
affairs, and they came up, as they almost 
always do in conversation, ahead of the 
demands. . 

In his broken, limited English, by ges- 
ture and shrug, man after man, Ital- 
ian, Hungarian and Pole, told of things 
which he felt were unjust, and always the 
first was being obliged to buy almost 
every week a new pair of overalls and 
blouse and, on an average, a new pair of 
shoes every month. A pair of overalls 
cost in Roosevelt from seventy-five cents 
to one dollar, a pair of shoes from one 
dollar and a half up. If the complaint 
was true the drain on even a handsome 


wage—and theirs was meager—was cer- 
tainly a serious matter. 

It was acid, they said, that burned and 
rotted their clothes and shoes. It burned 
them, too: “All the time burn—hand— 
leg—bad—” an Italian striker, struggling 
to explain things, told me, pointing to an 
ugly red scar on his hand. “The burns 
are innumerable,” a physician of the town 
told me. “The destruction of their gar- 
ments takes the bread from their chil- 
dren,” a town official long familiar with 
the men, himself once a worker in a 
fertilizer plant, said. 

Making all allowance for exaggeration 
excited by the temper of the moment, it 
was easy to see, after going through the 
plant, that there were substantial grounds 
for at least a share of the complaint. 


GREAT quantities of sulphuric acid 
are made and used in a modern 
fertilizer plant. While there are no open 
vats in the Liebig plant—I did not go 
through Williams & Clark’s—the great 
dark place in which the acid is generated 
drips and steams, the pipes which carry 
the acid suffer occasional accidents, and 


‘plant. 


quantities of acid are carried by the men in 
open receptacles. Of course there is more 
or less spilling on the soft earth and of 
course the stuff is tracked. “It is all over 
the place,” men told me, and although the 
superintendent made light of the matter 
the men and the town certainly felt that 
they have a grievance here. 

The old-fashioned ideas of safety and 
decency would. pronounce the handling of 
acid fairly good; the new would pronounce 
it entirely bad. For while men may not 
fall into open vats, they cannot escape 
burning both clothing and body. is 
so far as I was able to see there was no 
thought given to their protection from 
these minor acid dangers. There was not 
a safety sign of any kind to be seen. 

‘here were no, directions for handling. 
There were none of the non-spilling 
covered receptacles used in plants which 
have made a study of safety. There was 
no protection for shoes advie; no at- 
tempt on the part of the company to 
lighten this particular burden on the 
men’s resources by arranging for them to 
buy at wholesale prices the protective 
garments they needed. 

Such points are studied and met in 
hundreds of concerns in this country to- 


ay. 

Hee, then, was one cause of irritation 
back of the strike, a cause which the com- 
pany had never made any attempt to re- 
move, so far as the men concerned could 
see. To them it looked as if the company 
did not care whether a man had to buy 
one pair of shoes a month or one a week. 
If he wasn’t satisfied he could leave. 


ANOTHER grievance which I found 
irritated all Roosevelt in and out of 
the plant—though they generally ended 
by smiling over it—was the odors. Every 
railroad traveler knows them, the sudden 
nauseating invasion of a car; and the 
public in general, judging a fertilizer 
plant by these evil smells, classes it among 
the enemies of men. The public is wrong. 

There are many industries in this land, 
which if they were asked to prove their 
usefulness would find difficulty in doing 
so. The Fertilizer Trust is not one of 
them. Few businesses perform a more 
essential service. Making two blades of 
grass to grow where there was one, or 
none, is the useful task of a fertilizer 
It serves men, not only by what 
it produces but by what it saves. Into 
its mixture go substances derived from 
otherwise useless waste, the dregs and 
refuse of great industries. Millions of 
pounds of trimmings from factories using 
leather and rubber and felt are turned 
into ammoniates in its great incinerators. 
From the pomace left from the making 
of cottonseed and castor oil; from the 
horns and hoofs of the slaughter house; 
from the remains of fish and meat can- 
neries, are made meals which the soil 
greedily swallows, to give back to us later 
in more abundant crops of grain and vege- 
tables and flowers. 

This waste and its transformation, the 
making and using of acid, all produce 
smells which cause an active and painful 
nausea to the unaccustomed. When men 
first go to work in the plants they are 
often unable to eat, or at least to retain 
food, for a week or more. I have never 
found a doctor who thought this nausea 
had any more than temporary effects, like 
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the ordinary seasickness. It is, however, 
a painful experience and should be re- 
lieved if posible; It is laughed at in these 
plants and the town is jeered when it 
complains of the odors. And here is an 
irritation. 


ORE serious than acid or odor, so it 

seemed to me—and to certain physi- 
cians to whom I talked,—is the handling 
of the mountains of vegetable and animal 
meals, of potash and of phosphates, all 
finely ground, which go to make up the 
mixture. These are stacked in great 
storehouses, badly lighted and ventilated, 
and are shoveled into wheelbarrows as 
they are wanted. At certain seasons in a 
plant like Liebig’s there are hundreds of 
men shoveling and wheeling, shoveling 
and wheeling. What the air must be one 
can imagine. Now, so far as I could make 
out, there are no provisions for carrying 
off this dust. If the men protect their 
lungs from it, it is by tying handkerchiefs 
over their nostrils and mouths. At the 
best they breathe in much, and their 
clothes and bodies are thick with it at the 
end of the day. 


p ALL modern plants where there are 
much dust and dirt, shower baths are 

rovided, that the men may clean up 
belote going home. There were a few 
baths provided once at Liebig’s. They 
were doned I was told, because the 
men packed things into them—having no 
other place to put them, probably. The 
use of the bath by bodies of foreign labor 
must always be taught: but the comfort 
of it once understood, the usual diffculty 
is to provide enough baths. Evidently, 
at Liebig’s no effort was made to prove 
their usefulness. 

The materials fill the air with dust, and 
unless the shoveling of the great heaps is 
done with care there are cave-ins. The 
“nastiest accidents” in the plants come 
from cave-ins, a physician who for 
several years has worked in Roosevelt 
told me, and yet, about the plants there 
was not a warning sign, a word of direc- 
tions as to the handling of the materials. 

Now the natural conclusion of a body 
of men working under these conditions 1s 
that the company does not care if they 
are nauseated by smells, burned by acids 
or suffocated by cave-ins. To be sure, 
if anybody is hurt a physician is called. 
There is a cabinet in the office from which 
they receive first-aid; but as to a well- 
equipped first-aid room, a nurse—those 
things which make men and women feel 
that somebody is looking ahead to provide 
for them in case they are hurt—there is 
nothing at Liebig’s to carry this idea to 
the laborer. 

These are points of irritation human 
and understandable. The directors and 
officials of the Fertilizer Trust would 
never for an instant allow analogous irri- 
tations to exist between themselves and 
their stockholders, themselves and their 
bankers or customers. They would stir 
heaven and earth to remove, or at least 
explain them. If they did not their busi- 
ness would go to pieces. Apparently it 
never had occurred to them that it was 
necessary to consider these conditions in 
the factory. And the men, so far as I 
could discover, never but once have ob- 
jected directly to the conditions. A few 
months ago when their wages were cut 


from $2 to $1.60, seven men in the acid 
house sent a petition to the superin- 
tendent saying that they could not live 
on $1.60, so great was the destruction of 
their garments. In the case of four of 
them the wages were raised! 

So much for irritation within the plant 
which sprang to every man’s lips as soon 
as I questioned him. Probe him a little 
deeper and he would tell you of his home, 
of what it meant for a family to live in a 
three-room apartment, for the wife to be 
obliged to take boarders or do washing 
to meet expenses, of the crowding, the 
confusion, the meagerness, and, after 
doing his best, to be always in debt. The 
testimony given to the Federal Commis- 
sion inquiring into Industrial Relations by 
one of the strikers, Anthony Wiater, was 
the testimony of a dozen men and women 
I talked with at Roosevelt. 


IATER has lived in Roosevelt 

twenty-three years, ever since he 
was married. His rent is nine dollars a 
month. His landlord, who is also his 
grocer, is giving him credit, because he 
has known him all this time, so is the 
baker. Only the butcher, “a fellow who 
just come from Elizabeth,” would not trust 
him, so he and his family aren’t eating 
any meat. They are eating bread and 
coffee. That’s because the grocer-land- 
lord is willing to trust him. If he had 
some money he could buy things cheaper 
somewhere else. “‘Peddlers come,” he 
said, “with fine big cabbages and things 
cheap, but my wife hasn’t got no money 
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to buy.” His grocery bill for the last 
month was about ten dollars, and he 
owes more, and to the butcher and to 
the baker he owes in all about fifty-three 
dollars. “Always I am behind,” he said. 

And this wasn’t because he or his wife 
spent their one dollar and sixty cents in 
riotous living. Wiater likes to save. He 
did when at one period he had three dol- 
lars a day in a copper plant. He does not 
drink. fe has one extravagance, it ap- 
pears—he smokes a pipe. But he never 
goes to the theater, and his children do not 
go to the movies. 

This was the life and situation of hun- 
dreds of men and women in the fertilizer 
plants of Roosevelt, and so far as they 
could see the “company” neither knew 
nor cared. True, it was known that the 
company contributed occasionally to their 
churches: but the gift was as remote, 
as impersonal as an appropriation from 
the State. It meant nothing human to 
them. It was only a turn of the machine 
in which they were caught. True, the 
company had contributed to the new 
Y. M. C. A. building in the village, but that 
was not for the likes of them. As every- 
where, the Y. M. C. A., with its pleasant 
rooms, its library, its games, was for the 
privileged working class—the clerk, the 
superintendents, the well-dressed and edu- 
cated—not for the poor man with the 
shovel, the shy, the shambling. 

It was these conditions of their life both 
in and out of the factory that were up- 
permost in their minds when they struck. 

(Continued on page 93) 


A Hungarian Laborer for 
the Fertilizer Plant 


“I go among them night and day. 


They are always friendly, 


always orderly.’’—So says a physician of the community 


She insisted that I tie 
it up with kerosene and 
water. 


Streth mean 


The breakfast atmos- 
phere was redolent with 
camphor, menthol and 
listerine. 


“I take a cold bath” 
(not a hot one), “and as a 
rule I never hear from 
the cold again.” a 


A Cold in the Head 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


UCILE and I were more than de- 
lighted with the invitation to 
meet the Baron Stumpf von 
Schweringhausen at a reception 
given for him by the Standish- 

Browns. The Standish-Browns— “Oh, 
yes, the Standish-Browns, of course,” as 
everybody said. And the Baron, accord- 
ing to the papers, was a distinguished ex- 
plorer of South America and an authority 
upon the Phlotensianus Solax. 

At any rate, to be present at such an 
affair was sound business for a young 
lawyer, so Lucile sent off our acceptance 
immediately, and also my dress-suit to be 
pressed. Then all she needed to do was to 
wonder what she should wear. 

Everything was progressing harmoni- 
ously: the gown had tenuously resolved 
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into something blue, we had discovered 
that the Phlotensianus Solax was a species 
of convoluted crustacea, and the recep- 
tion was near at hand, when at dinner 
Lucile sneezed—quite politely, but suspi- 
ciously. 

“Dear, you aren’t catching cold, are 
you?” I queried. 

“Oh, no!” denied Lucile, and snéezed 
again more suspiciously than before; “I 
don’t think so. It’s just a little dust.” 

“Does it tingle?” i ventured. 

“Some,” confessed Lucile. “I’m not 
sure, though.” And in fashion tentative 
she wrinkled her nose. ‘But I'll take a 
real hot bath to-night,” she added 
brightly, “and I'll be all right to-morrow.” 

“You mustn’t be laid up for that re- 
ception,” I warned. 


“I won't. The reception’s three days 
off, you know. So if I do have a little 
cold it will be gone by then.” 


HE took a hot bath, and when she 

turned in she said that she felt not a 
symptom. The next morning the report 
from headquarters was favorable; even 
that night no hostile movement had been 
uncovered but a few skirmish sniffles. 

“Tm all right,” insisted Lucile. 

But during the night the cold executed 
a silent flank march or something or other, 
and when we woke up he had established 
a base in Lucile’s left nostril. She 
couldn’t breathe through it. 

“Tt always starts this way, with me,” 
said Lucile plaintively. “But this isn’t 
going to be a bad one, I know.” 
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“We'll take no chances, just the same,” 
I informed. ‘We'll nip this right in the 
bud. There’s too much at stake. Where’d 
you get it?” 

“I don’t know,” sniffed Lucile, inhaling 
through her menthol tube. She never 
knew where she got her colds, which was 
very irritating. 

“Well, well fix it,” I encouraged. 
“Take a good dose of quinine, and gargle 
with listerine. And why don’t you snuff 
up salt water, just as strong as you can 
stand?” 

“I will,” said Lucile. 
my nose so red.” 

“That’s only superficial. A cold makes 
it redder. And you'd better keep ‘your 
handkerchief wet with camphor and in- 
hale that, too. It’s sidh 

“Yes, I will,” assented Lucile. 

So she did. The breakfast atmosphere 
was redolent with camphor, menthol and 
listerine, and we had made a good be- 
ginning. 

“I think IIl stay in, to-day,” volun- 
teered Lucile. “And IIl be all right to- 
morrow, for the reception.” 

“By all means. Then you'll avoid 
change of temperature; that always seems 
to stir up acold. And why don’t you try 
not drinking any liquids? You remember 
we read that if one didn’t drink anything 
for forty-eight hours, the cold dried up 
and went away.” 


“But it makes 


“T suppose I could,” mused Lucile, a 
little Aab ruay. “Tm willing to do any- 
thing. I’ll get terribly thirsty.” 

“Oh, you can stand that, rather than 
have a cold.” 

So Lucile pushed aside her coffee cup. 

“Tve already drunk a little,” she mur- 
mured apologetically, “but I won’t drink 
any more.” 

“Good!” I proclaimed. “Keep at it, 
dear. We simply can’t afford a cold this 
time, and we won't!” 

“T believe I’m better already,” prof- 
fered Lucile, chokingly, through her 
camphored handkerchief, as I left for 
business. “Anyway, it isn’t any worse, 
dear.” 

“That’s a good sign, then,” I en- 
couraged again. “If we can just hold it 
where it is it will wear itself out.” 


WHEN you have your arm in a sling 
you always meet a lot of other per- 
sons with their arms in slings; and having 
Lucile on my mind is the reason, I sup- 
pose, why about everybody in the car 
seemed to be saddled with a cold. Such 
coughing and sniffing and sneezing I 
never had heard! Andrews, my partner, 
wasn’t at the office when I got down; but 
when he did appear, late, he, too, had a 
cold! But that didn’t warrant me in 
omitting the civility of the customary 


“Got a cold, Fred? 


“Well, I’ve got the deuce of a one 
started,” admitted Fred huskily. “But 
I’m taking it in time to knock it.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Starving it. Didn’t eat any break- 
fast; sha’n’t eat any lunch or dinner. One 
or two days’ fast will knock any cold 
silly; and it’s not a bad thing for the sys- 
tem generally. I always break up a cold 
that way. An old doctor told me, years 
ago. 

“I suppose Mrs. Cathgart” (which 
really isn’t our name, you understand) 
“is having something lovely made for the 
reception,” remarked the stenographer as 
she seated herself for my dictation. She 
is on sufficiently familiar footing to say 
such things. My wife is quite fond of her. 

“Yes, I believe so,” I answered. “But 
just now she’s fighting a cold.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the stenog- 
rapher, genuinely distressed. “What is it? 
A cold in the head?” 

“In the nose, principally.” 

“I know,” she said sympathetically. 
“It’s horrid.” And she sneezed! It was 
a suspicious sneeze. I noticed that her 
delicate nostrils were tinged. ‘‘ Pardon 
me,” she apologized. Then she resumed: 
“I wonder if you've ever tried Dover's 
powders. You tell Mrs. Cathgart to take 
ten grains of Dover's powders, before she 
goes to bed to-night, and a glass of hot 
lemonade, and to cover up warm. It'll 
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break up a cold just like that—” and the 
stenographer snapped her taper fingers. 
“I always do it, just as soon as I feel a 
cold coming on.” 

“I suppose they’d do all right without 
the lemonade? We're trying the not- 
drinking cure, so as to dry the cold up.” 

“Oh!” gasped the stenographer, staring 
at me while she daintily dabbled her nose 
with a filmy handkerchief, “I’ve never 
heard of that! I’ve been told you ought 
to drink as much as possible, so as to 
carry the cold off.” 

I telephoned Lucile at noon. 

“How’s the cold, dear?” 

“It’s going to be all right, I’m sure.” 
Lucile’s voice was not wholly normal, but 
I had heard her when she could scarcely 
speak above a whisper. ‘Of course, it’s 
just a little disagreeable now. I haven't 
drank a drop, and I’m positively perishing 
with thirst. I’ve been snuffing salt water 
until my nose is like a beet. The listerine 
is making me rather nauseated, too. And 
I don’t believe I'll take any more quinine 
at present, Will, it’s given me such a 
headache.” 

“I wouldn’t, then. Probably you've 
taken enough. I’ve heard of something 
else, anyway. But your cold is no worse, 
you say? Those other annoyances you 
mention are merely side-issues; they'll 
soon pass. The cold is the main point.” 

“Yes, I know. It’s left my nose—” 

“That’s good!” 

“And gone down into my throat. You 
remember,” hedged Lucile, “my colds so 
often act that way; they go from my nose 
to my throat, and then they work back 
into my nose again. Did you ever hear 
of kerosene as a remedy, Will? Mrs. 
Dimpsy has been in, and when I spoke 
of my throat being a little sore she in- 
sisted that I tie it up with kerosene and 
water. She says it’s an old-fashioned 
remedy, but very good.” 

“Allright. Better try it.” 

“T have,” confessed Lucile, somewhat 
hesitantly, “on red flannel—she brought 
some over to me. It isn’t very pleasant.” 

“You don’t care for that,” I bolstered. 
“What we're after is to knock that cold. 
Have you eaten lunch?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Listen! I wouldn't eat anything at all, 
if I were you. They say that the best way 
to kill a cold is to fast for a few days.” 

“Well, I’m willing to. I’m not a bit 
hungry. Will you please bring up some 
more spirits of camphor when you come? 
Mrs. Dimpsy recommends a little cam- 
phor and sugar, to settle my stomach 
and heat meup. That wouldn’t be eating, 
would it?” 

“No, I shouldn’t think so. I will. 
Good-by.” 


THE camphor errand gave me oppor- 
tunity to get those powders also. So 
I asked for them—ten-grain size. 

“They are good for a cold in the head, 
I believe,” I remarked, in order to play 
safe. 

The clerk looked rather blank, but he 
carefully retained his politeness. 

“Really, I couldn’t say,” he answered. 
“They're extensively used for live-stock.” 

“But I was told that Dover's powders 
were a human remedy, too—for a cold.” 

“Oh!” concurred the clerk. ‘‘ Dover’s 
powders! Certainly. That's different.” 

“But what are these?” I demanded. 


“Glover’s powders, sir. What you 
asked for. It’s a condition-powder prep- 
aration, used for horses and cows and so 
forth.” 

Great Scott! Glover’s—Dover’s—? 
Pshaw! I had said Glover’s, by a slip 
of the tongue. However, we made the 
exchange, of Dover’s for Glover's, in 
time. 

“Colds in the head are quite prevalent, 
it seems,” commented the clerk. “I’m 
just getting over one, myself.” And he 
coughed. “But I manage to get rid of 
them, nowadays.” 

“How’s that?” 

“A good hard walk generally does the 
work. I live out about three miles, and 
when I feel a cold coming on I make a 
point of walking down and back. Then 

put in an hour in the business-men’s 
class at the Y. M. C. A. gym., take a cold 
bath (not a hot one), and as a rule I 
never hear from the cold again.” He 
coughed. “Eat plenty, of course, to 
keep my strength up. In that way, the 
cold never gets a hold.” He coughed. 
“For irritation of the bronchial passages 
the best thing /’ve found is the ordinary 
hoarhound drop. I don’t go much on 
the patent preparations in the market. 
They’re hard for the stomach.” 

“ Better let me have a dime’s worth of 
hoarhound drops,” I bade, glad of the 
suggestions. 


O HE did. Luck continued to be with 
\J me, for on the way back to the office, 
conveying the camphor, the Dover's 
powders and the hoarhound drops, I had 
the great pleasure and privilege of en- 
countering Mrs. Standish-Brown herself. 
She was emerging from her limousine at 
the curb, and graciously bowed in a way 
to halt me. So I handed her out. She 
was followed by a large, florid man, a 
monocle in his left eye. 

“And how is Mrs. Cathgart?” kindly 
asked Mrs. Standish-Brown. 

“Pretty well, thank you. She seems to 


-have a slight cold, that is all.” 


Mrs. Standish-Brown was all sympathy. 

“Oh, she mustn’t have a cold, for the 
reception!” she declared. ‘We count on 
you both. Have you met the baron? 
Baron Stumpf von Schweringhausen? 
Ah—Baron, a dear friend of ours: Mr. 
Cathgart.” 

The baron changed his monocle from 
left eye to right, and we were pleased to 
meet each other. 

“Mr. Cathgart was saying that his 
wife is suffering with a cold, and I have 
told him that we should be terribly dis- 
appointed if she did not recover in time 
for the reception,” informed Mrs. Stand- 
ish-Brown. 

“Ach, yes,” murmured the baron. 

“I used to have the most terrific colds 

in the head,” volunteered Mrs. Standish- 
Brown, “until I went to Doctor Poggly. 
He’s wonderful! Eye, ear, nose and 
throat, you know. Do see Doctor Poggly. 
Tell him I sent you, and to prescribe for 
Mrs. Cathgart just what he prescribes for 
me. 
“Permit me,” spoke the baron. “A 
cold of the head, iss it? Dere iss only the 
one remetty. I haf used it in all my 
travels, and it iss in-fal-ible. May I tell 
the name?” 

“By all means,” I urged, for the baron 
Was very impressive. 


“It iss asafetida. Not a sweet name, 
eh? But what iss in a name, when the 
need iss desperate? If you will get zome 
asafetida pills, and your lady will be so 
gute ass to take dem, I assure her that 
she will haf no more cold whatsoefer.” 

“There!” exclaimed Mrs. Standish- 
Brown. “The baron knows. You can 
depend absolutely on what he says.” And 
the baron deeply bowed. ‘“‘Good-by, Mr. 
Cathgart. So glad to have met you. 
Remember, you and Mrs. Cathgart 
mustn’t fail us at the reception. And if 

ou should happen to see Doctor Poggly 
be sure and tell him what I said. Good- 
y. : 
The baron bowed; I bowed; we parted. 

There was a telephone call on my desk 
from Lucile. I called her up. 

“How are you feeling now, dear?” 

“About the same.” 

“Well, probably the cold is at the crisis 
now; I believe I'll see Doctor Poggly, 
before I come home. Mrs. Standish- 
Brown—I chanced to meet her—insists 


“Maybe you had, then. I’ve heard he’s 
“Well— 


I BROKE away in the middle of the 
afternoon, and sat in the Poggly in- 
fernal reception-room for an hour. Finally 
the nurse admitted me into the aseptic 
atmosphere of the office. 

“Doctor,” I said, “Mrs. Cathgart 
seems to be threatened with a cold in the 
head, and I thought you might give her 
something to stop it. Mrs. Standish- 
Brown kindly referred me to you, and 
suggested that you prescribe about as you 
prescribe for her with such success.” 

The doctor coughed, and vigorously 
used an immaculate handkerchief. His 
telephone rang, and he rather irritably 
answered it. “Oh! hello, Doctor. . . . 
Oh, yes! Why, er—adrenalin, Doctor. 
About a thousand to one solution, used 
frequently as a spray and a gargle, in nose 
and throat. That will knock it. I think 
youl be all right in twenty-four hours. 

et me hear from you, if necessary. . . . 
Yes... . Good-by.” 

He replaced the receiver and faced me. 

“Not grippy, is she? Chills? Back- 
ache? Pains in the limbs?” 

“No, none of these. It’s an ordinary 
cold in the head. She's rather subject to 
them; but it’s very necessary we get this 
stopped. We have an important evening 
engagement, to-morrow.” 

“Tsee. Certainly!” He wrote a short 
prescription. ‘You'll find this very 
effective. Adrenalin, a one-thousandth 
part solution, to be applied as a spray in 
nose and throat, or as a douche. Eat 
plenty of nourishing food, drink all the 
hot water possible, and exercise in the 
fresh air. Body well covered, of course.” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

He sneezed; I sneezed, and left, much 
encouraged. 

“The doctor has a dreadful cold,” 
vouchsafed the nurse as she let me out. 
aes ought not to be down here 
at all. 

I had the prescription filled, bought a 
nasal douche and spray, and the asafetida 
pills. Thus equipped anew, I went home 
early. 


Good-By, Cape Horn! by Lincotn CoLCORD 


Lucile swallowed two asafetida pills— 
but with them half way down she suddenly 
eyed me with suspicion. 

“Will!” she accused, tragically,—or as 
tragically as was possible to such a voice 
and visage, —“ ‘is your throat sore?” 

(L Why? 

“Your voice sounds sort of harsh and 
thick. You haven’t a cold—?” 

“My throat may be the least touch 
raw; but that’s only dust,” I claimed. 

“ce Pa = ” 

Take some asafetida pills at once, 
she ordered. ‘‘And use that wash. May- 
be you'd better take a little whisky, too. 
There’s a dish of camphor and sugar on 
the dresser. I’ll make a bandage for you, 
like mine. It’s done me so much good. 
We positively mustn’t miss that recep- 
tion. ’Twould be simply scandalous, 
especially after they’ve shown so much 
interest in us.” 

I was willing to do anything. My colds 
always start this way—with a little raw- 
ness somewhere in the throat. Then they 
can work either direction, up or down, 
or both. 

I rarely have passed a more obnoxious 
night. Nose, of course, as tight as a drum, 
and two pillows necessary to give a livable 
altitude. I fairly reeked with the baron’s 
asafetida; the Dover’s powders were ex- 


tremely bitter; whisky floated me dizzily; 
the mustard plaster held me rigid; the kero- 
sene bandage was positively as bad as a 
garrote; my jaw ached from holding my 
mouth open so as to breathe; and in her 
bed Lucile snorted and gurgled and 
stirred restively. But all this was better 
than having a cold. At last morning 
broke the tension, and I might hail Lucile. 

“How are you, dear?” 

“Oh, I'm all right,’ assured Lucile. 
“Im going. How are you?” 

“Fine,” I croaked. “I think I’ve 
knocked it.” 

She was delighted. 

“Have you? Goody! It must have 
been some of those things you took, then. 
We'll remember, after this, and never let 
a cold get a start. But you aren’t goin 
down to the office to-day, are you? Í 
wouldn’t. To-night’s the reception, you 
know.” 

“Til phone and tell the office not to 
expect me, I guess,” I conceded. 


[UCILEa and I settled down to recuperat- 

ing. She found an old sheet, which 
she tore into squares and divided with me; 
and having her pile handy, she resolutely 
tackled the finishing touches on her gown. 
We both were very much better—oh, 
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there was no doubt about that! I only 
ached a little, and sneezed a few times a 
minute, and my mouth tasted of rosin and 
sawdust, and my eyes were two burnt 
holes in a piece of leather—but the mere 
thought of saying pleasant things at that 
reception made me writhe. And I felt so 
sorry for Lucile. She was better, of 
course—in fact, entirely well; but she 
didn’t look it, yet. That was all. 

We kept strictly on the job of giving 
our colds their last quietus, and by a sort 
of mutual agreement lay down in the 
afternoon, so as to be real fresh for the 
evening. I had just fallen into a doze 
when the confounded doorbell roused me. 
It was a messenger boy, bringing us a 
note. 

“What is it, dear?” called Lucile. 

“Wait till I read it, can’t you?” I 
suggested amiably. And read it I did, 
with a sneeze and a few wipes—mere 
aftermaths, of course. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Standish-Brown much 
regret that, owing to a severe cold contracted 
by Baron Stumpf von Schweringhausen and 
the similar indisposition of Mrs. Standish- 
Brown, the invitations for the reception this 
evening, March the Tenth, at the Standish- 
Brown residence, are indefinitely recalled. 


Good-By, Cape Horn! 


Shanty Apropos of the Opening of the Panama Canal 


I 


Fifty sail o’ noble ships, threshin’ round the Horn, 
Lean and handsome clipper ships, liftin’ by the 


fore, 


Swoopin’ like the albatross, ridin’ like the swan:— 


Well, you won’t see them no more. 


Oh, you won’t see them no more, a-swingin’ south, 
With a white surge underneath the bow, 
Racin’ through the gale, crackin’ on the sail, 


For to get there, never mind how! 


Then it's good-by, O Cape Horn! (We loved you, too.) 


With a hey-yah! And a good-by! 


For the times are changed, and the courses laid anew. 


Oh! Good-by, Cape Horn! 


By Lincoln Colcord 


II 


They’ve gone and dug the Isthmus through, Peaks o’ 
Darien, 


For cargo-boat, man-o’-war, brutes o’ heavy beam; 


They’ll lock ’em up on one side, and lock ’em down 
again, 


To the glory o’ the days o’ steam. 


Yes, glory o’ the days o’ steam. 
Jingle-jangle! 
Dirt and grime and grease, wallowin’ the seas, 


(Our sails are furled.) 
Full speed ahead! 


In the lanes where the galleons led. 


Oh! 
Ill 


So it’s good-by, O Cape Horn! 
With a hey-yah! 
But once we owned our souls upon the tide. 


Good-by, Cape Horn! 


(And sailors’ pride.) 
And a good-by! 


And how the time’ll stretch along, years beyond discern, 
With you a-settin’ lonesome above the Southern floe, 

Silent, bleak, forsaken, guardin’ of the turn 
Where the white ships used to go. 


Where the white ships used to pass, and pay their toll, 


A-poundin’ through the wind and the rain; 


Where the birds that made their home on our wakeso’ flashin’ foam 
Will scour the seas in vain. 


Singin’, good-by, O Cape Horn, my Stormy Boy! 
With a hey-yah! 


Anda good-by! 


For the ships have gone, and the men left the employ. 


Oh! 


Good-by, Cape Horn! 
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Who has overcome all sorts of obstacles and at last reached her goal—Shakespearean réles—after wiper 
years of varied and often heart-breaking experiences. Her own story begins on the opposite 


A Narrative of Personal Stage Adventures— 
including Experiences with many Celebrities 


The Ambitions of an Actress 


By Margaret Anglin 


NEVER intended to be an actress; 
it was more by accident than intent 
that I went on the stage. In fact, 
there was much emphatic opposition 
advanced on all sides against my 
undertaking such a career; so that in my 
early youth I heard and knew very little 
about the theater. I remember, when I 
was a very little girl, taking a wild delight 
in a large, beautifully illustrated edition 
` of Shakespeare of my father’s. 

The books were too heavy for me to 

lift, so they were put on a stool, or some- 
times on the floor of the library, and I 
would coax for stories while I looked at 
the engravings. Launce and his do 
made me shout with glee and so di 
young Gobbo. All the stories resolved 
themselves into fairy stories, and here I 
gained my first acquaintance with Mi- 
randa and her father, with Puck and 
Titania. For me all fairies dwelt in 
Ireland and everything beautiful hap- 
. pened there, and I often wish now I 
could make a reality of those wonderful 
childhood dreams,—of hills of moving 
flowers and glens of floating shadows,— 
and give the children of to-day some of 
these Shakespearean “fairy tales” as I 
enjoyed them. But Puck is, alas, no 
longer a “leprechaun” and this story 
must dwell on more practical experi- 
ences. 

It was at school when I was about 
ten that I learned “by heart” my first 
Shakespearean lines. Nothing more ap- 

ropriate to my mature years than 
Polonits’s advice to his son! Strangely 
enough, when 1 went on the stage Ophelia 
was among my first parts, and it was al- 
ways very hard to listen soberly to that 
same speech and remember how funny 
and serious must have been my youthful 
efforts. 

I would hate to have to tell now what 
I thought some of those lines meant, 
but I had never heard of Theobald, or 
Warburton, Deighton or Dyce, and so 
was perfectly happy in settling matters 
to my own satisfaction; and now that I 
have made acquaintance with these 
gentlemen a horrible temptation assails 
me occasionally to do just that same 
thing, until I take refuge in the wonder- 
ful sanity of Mr. Furness. Our convent 
volume of Shakespeare was a highly 
expurgated edition, as may be gathered 
when I tell that Hamlet was contained 
in six pages and Macbeth in five! 

After once hearing the beautiful Mrs. 
Scott Siddons give a matinée of “‘dra- 
matic readings” I was fired with an ambi- 
tion to follow in her footsteps and become 
a “reader,” too. 

It was then I began to study in a 
strange little way of my own to recite the 


“potion” scene from “Romeo and Juliet” 
and the “mercy” speech of Portia, which 
I had heard Mrs. Siddons do—so at 
twelve I probably began to “get ready,” 
after my own fashion. My first raher 
used to say: “Use your upper lip, my 
child, use your upper lip. Every word 
is worth hearing; take a little less time 
with your vowels, and a little more time 
with your consonants.” I often wish 
some of the young people who are entering 
the theater to-day could have the benefit 
of such sane cultivation of decent delivery 
and would realize how much this little 
teacher of mine knew. 

The first chance I had to “perform” 
m Shakespearean recitations was for 

adame Rhéa, who saw me one day at 
the house of a friend of my mother. 

With all the confidence imaginable, 
like the small boys who pursue one in 
the streets of Stratford, I poured out a 
torrent of verse until I was kissed into 
silence by the fascinating Belgian lady 
and told that I might someday be able 
to be an actress and play all those 
wonderful parts on the stage. 

I could not quite realize what she 
meant, for how could they be played, 
acted? It seemed they were only for 
reading, music and singing. Of course, 
as I have before explained, I was very 

oung and knew nothing of the theater. 

he very next week Miss Marlowe came 
to play in the city where I then lived, 
and I begged so hard to see her that I 
was taken to the theater and saw my 
first Shakespearean play, lovely “Twelfth 
Night” with a lovely Viola. It made a 
most extraordinary impression on me. 
My little book of readings seemed sud- 
denly insufficient; but when was 
thirteen I was sent off to boarding school 
and no more theaters were possible, so 
I had to be content. 


Starting 
at Seventeen 
UP TO the age of seventeen, when I 


made the plunge and came to New 
York, I held firmly to my resolution to 
become a Shakespearean reader, and Mr. 
Shepard, the manager of the theater in 
Toronto, gave mea letter to Mr. Augustus 
Pitou, at that time one of the foremost 
managers in New York. Mr. Pitou in 
turn sent me to Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft, 
who had a dramatic school. 
Mr. Wheatcroft explained that his 
school was for training people for the 
stage, and I was somewhat taken aback. 


“But I can’t go on the stage,” I protested. 
“T want to be a Shakespearean reader; 
that’s what I am here for. I don’t wish 
to be an actress.” ‘‘You had better join 
the classes,” said he. He did not state 
particularly why; but that is how I hap- 
pened to enter the school. 

The dreadful thing was that, though 
they taught Shakespeare there and 
taught it well, I was always put into 
other classes, to do other things—any- 
thing, everything—instead of Juliet. 
For example, I was cast for a scullery 
maid, though I knew every line of Juliet 
before I went to the school. There was 
no reason for this except that the classes 
were divided and I had to take what was 
given me. My opportunity came at 
last! Mrs. Wheatcroft was to teach me 
Rosalind and, oh, the joy of it! But 
it meant a fading of my old ambition 
just to “read.” 

This experience made me also impatient 
of other parts, trifling parts that were 
given me to do. I don’t know what I 
learned from those parts, but when I 
consider that I knew nothing at all when 
I went to the Wheatcroft school I must 
have absorbed something from every 
“bit? I did. 

All this time I was availing myself of 
each opportunity I could get to hear 
famous Shakespearean actors. Once I 
went to Brooklyn on a winter’s afternoon 
to see “Romeo and Juliet.” I was so 
enthused with the idea that I forgot to 
look in my purse, and at the end of the 
performance found myself on the side- 
walk in a snow storm with only a light 
coat and no rubbers and possessed of 
three cents! 

Such an idea as indulging in a carriage 
and paying for it when I reached home 
never entered my head, and I trudged 
home through slush and snow to Sixty- 
second Street in the face of a blizzard. 
It was a very long walk. This experience 
suggested for the first time that if I 
were going to indulge my Shakespearean 
fancies I would need a little money. 
wish I might say it was devotion to art 
that wrung that sacrifice from me, but 
it was accident, pure and simple. 

However it did not dampen my ardor 
for Shakespeare; I was willing to go 
anywhere, suffer any hardships to witness 
one of his plays, and, “O there be players 
that I have seen play!” 

During that season, Mr. Irving and 
Miss Terry came to Abbey’s theater, 
now the Knickerbocker. I was devoted 
to Miss Terry’s acting then as now, and 
attended every performance; she was the 
most wonderful Portia and Beatrice that 
I have ever seen. I longed to “go on” 
as an “extra” with the Irving-Terry 
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company, just to walk about the stage 
and be near them, to be intimately con- 
nected with the performance, and to see 
things at close range. But Mr. Wheat- 
croft didn’t encourage me in that long- 
ing at all. 

‘I realized from Miss Terry first of all 
the humanity of Shakespeare, the blood 
and breath and life of him. There was 
no artificiality, no formality, in her 
acting. 

All the women she played were alive, 
real. Her Beatrice fairly glittered in its 
brilliancy. After this what I remember 
best was the way she floated through it, 
and used her hands so beautifully. 

My emotions through those perform- 
ances destroyed permanently anything 
that was left of my ambition to “read” — 
no, I must act Shakespeare; and it has 
taken many years by tortuous paths to 
arrive at he fulfillment of an ambition, 
only to wonder now if it is possible to 
prove worthy of it. 

When at the dramatic school I used to 
study the roster of every Shakespearean 
company then playing in America (there 
weren't many of them) in the hope of 
getting a position with one of them; but 
it was hopeless. In the face of this to 
be flattered by being the first pupil of 
the school offered an engagement, and 
that by Mr. Charles Frohman, and to be 
told by everyone that this was a very 
signal honor—well, it proved too much 
for me, and my Rolfe editions were 
tenderly laid aside in favor of blue-bound, 
typewritten parts; and I had to begin to 
learn how to act. 

My first experience with professionals 
was at the Empire Theater; the dressing- 
rooms there were all on the right of the 
stage with the exception of one in a remote 
corner, which was given me. 

I had been told that in a regular com- 
pany the actors were notified at the half 
hour, the quarter hour, and the overture; 
but, as it happened, there was no over- 
ture on that occasion. I didn’t want to 
go on without being called, and seem to 
be an amateur, and they forgot all about 
me until I was missing from the scene, 
and I was sent for in what might be 
mildly termed a hurry. It was a very 
hot afternoon in May, and I was sitting 
“made up” with my hat on and a negligee 
instead of a dress. Distractedly throw- 
ing on a skirt and seizing a feather boa 
and a jacket, I dashed for the stage and 
entered—through the lake, much to the 
amusement of the audience and the con- 
sternation of Mr. Wheatcroft, who told 
me what he thought of me; and I was 
ill for a week with mortification, and 
decided to abandon forever a profession 
fraught with such perils. 

My first regular engagement was in a 
revival of “Shenandoah.” I had to say 
a prayer, with a battle going on, thun- 
der of cannon, drums, noise of horses, 
cries and shrieks. The hope that all 
this might develop a voice for some 
great tragic rôle someday, buoyed me 
up, and each night I struggled mightily 
with my shouting. But my first ambition 
seized me anew, and the following season 
found me playing Nerissa with Mr. 
Charles Rolfe in his production of “The 
Merchant of Venice.” Much to my 
delight I was made understudy to Portia. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Rolfe (Anna Kath- 
erine Green) were exceedingly kind and 


encouraging, but the tour ended after 
a short time, and I had no chance to 
play the lady of Belmont, though I was 
all ready for it (so far as knowing the 
words). Looking back over the years 
on the stage, “getting ready” for Shake- 
speare seems to have been one of my 
most glowing accomplishments. 


Playing 
“Ophelia” and “Rosalind” 


at Nineteen 


THE next season brought me, after 
much effort, an engagement as the 
Player Queen in “Hamlet” with Mr. James 
O'Neill. After the first week of rehearsal 
I was promoted to Ophelia, and played 
it for that entire year. One day, Mr. 
O’Neill, who had a most beautiful voice 
himself, said to me: “My child, you must 
continue to play Shakespeare, you have 
the Irish Sea in your voice.” Just what 
he meant by the Irish Sea I don’t know, 
but I suppose it is a quality of voice 
that one hears on the shore of that 
wonderful sea. I had lived only on the 
Bay of Fundy and Lake Ontario. 

Mr. O'Neill wanted me to return with 
him for another season, but I found that 
“Hamlet” was the only Shakespearean 
play he was going to appear in, and I 
thought I ought to get more experience. 

Emboldened by Mr. O'Neills en- 
couragement I went out with a summer 
company and played Rosalind. I was 
so abundantly happy playing this de- 
lightful character that I had no sense of 
learning anything, in fact I was too 
young to care about anything but the 
wonderful frolic and fun that the play 
afforded. I had been waiting for the 
chance, and at nineteen, when you want 
to play Rosalind and you haven’t been 
brought up in the theater, you just play 
it and enjoy it and are happy. 

I read then that Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
was coming to America to present his 
repertoire of Shakespearean plays, and 
I tried to get into his company, but un- 
successfully; then I tried Mr. Augustin 
Daly, but he wouldn’t have me. How- 
ever, my ardor was not one whit damp- 
ened by being refused, hope sprang 
eternal—and then came a crushing blow! 
Through the kindness of Mr. J. I. C. 
Clarke, Mr. Daniel Frohman sent for 
me, fresh from Rosalind and the Gilbert 
comedies (which I had also played). I 
danced joyously down to the Lyceum 
Theater to be offered—what?—the part 
of a little cockney servant girl! How 
could I do it? I just couldn’t. That was 
all. I dropped a few very burning tears 
that night over the graves of Imogen 
and Viola et al—and the next morning 
went very meekly and said, “Thank you, 
Pd like to play ‘Meg, the Angel of the 
Attic,’ and I'll do it as well as I can.” 
But, oh, how I did hate that part, and I 
admit that I was ungrateful and human 
enough to say, “What’s the use? This 
is where my ambition for the classics 
has brought me.” I used to go across 
Madison Square to those rehearsals, 
sometimes in the middle of the night, 
and to this day, I can’t think of the 


fountain there that spurted up and went 
“Oophooph.” It too closely resembled 
my own feelings at that time. I had to 
go through with it, though; I needed a 
salary. Then I became understudy for 
Miss Harned, playing her part for a week 
when she was ill, and that was the turn of 
my fortunes, for Mr. Mansfeld engaged 
me, and rich promises were held out for a 
large Shakespearean repertoire to follow 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” 

It was while I was feeling desperate over 
“Meg,” playing only once in the week, 
that Mr. Clarke again came to the rescue. 
I was in a hotel one evening, held there by 
a blinding storm—I had on my only good 
clothes and no purse or money--when 
that gentleman and a Mr. A. M. Palmer, 
who was then managing Mr. Mansfeld, 
came in. Mr. Clarke introduced me to 
the manager and they asked me to stay to 
dinner. From that minute on, Mr. Pak 
mer became my friend and did everything 
he could for me until the day he died. It 
was through his influence that Mr. Mans- 
field gave me the part of Roxane in “Cy- 
rano de Bergerac.” Mr. Mansfield was 
very kind to me. 


The turn of my 


Fortune—engaged by 
Mr. Mansfield 


MAXY stories have been told of his 
harshness, but to offset these he did 
many generous things. I know once of his 
hearing of a young girl in the company 
who had some trouble in her family—some 
member was ill. He went to a wholesale 
grocery in Cincinnati and sent to this 
family a hundred dollars’ worth of delica- 
cies and never let anyone know where 
they came from. I chanced to know about 
it because I was there when the incident 
took place. Mansfeld liked to do mag- 
nihcent things—do them “en prince.” 

One night one of the gentlemen of the 
company had to carry me off the scene. 
The platform gave way, he let me fall, and 
I strained my ankle, which had been 
weakened by a previous accident. That 
night Mansheld said to me, “You must 
have my carriage to drive home in.” I 
thanked him but said, “I have my own 
carriage.” 

As a matter of fact, the carriages were 
from the same livery and just alike, 
which he knew, but he said, “No, you 
will have mine and I will take yours.” 
Then calling to his manager, he said 
magnificently, “ Miss Anglin will have m 
private car and I will go to the hotel.” 

I did take the carriage, but I did not 
take the car. f 

Again, he would send up during re- 
hearsals on a wonderful silver tray little 
raw beef sandwiches, very nourishing, 
something unusual, and I must eat them, 
whether I liked them or not. He was 
giving me something that he specially 
prepared for himself, —depriving himself 
for another, —he liked to do this. There 
was something splendid and picturesque 
about it. I don’t mean to say that he 
didn’t do many other splendid things, but 
he loved to give you a special mark of 

(Continued on page 70) 


Cupid vs. Geography 


A Love Story of 1921 


By George Fitch 


Illustration by J. H. Gardner Soper 


Tir Hon. Morton B. Morcan, Harvard graduate, congress- 
man from New York, “in politics as a mission,” one of our 
patrician standpatters, falls in love with Miss Elsie Sim- 
mons from Ohio, “the prettiest girl in Washington” and a 
She refuses him because he lives in New York... 


suffragiat, 


your property. 


“no place for a aclf-reapecting wife. I’d simply be a part of 
Legally I wouldn't be allowed to think,” etc. 
Finally he offers to move to California where women have 
a chance, but she refuses him. 
you, the more of them we keep in one state the better.” 


“If there must be men like 


Part I 


ROUBLE is a corrosive which 
acts with varying results upon 
its human victims. In some 
Cases it eats out the fiber of the 
will and leaves its unfortunate 
prey as helpless and flabby as a jellyfish. 
n other. cases it vastly improves the 
attackee by burning up prides, prejudices 
and other junk which have hopelessly 
hedged him in the past and allowing him 
to do a little clear, long-distance thinking 
for perhaps the first time in his life. 
When Congressman Morton B. Mor- 
gan, the eminent young statesman from 
New York, rushed out of Miss Elsie Sim- 
mons’s presence for the last time, after 
having been told that his state wasn’t 
good enough for any woman to live in, 
and that he himself wasn’t good enough 
to inflict on any other state, the soul- 
jarring jolt did him no good at first. For 
a week or more he hid in his room, 
watching at the bedside of his mangled 
self-esteem. It was an awful time for 
him. 


OME men can have their self-esteem 
\J run through a corn shredder with but 
very little effect on themselves. But the 
Honorable Morton B. Morgan, having 
been born in position and nourished on 
praise, was so closely joined to and in- 
corporated within his self-esteem that, 
compared with it, his lungs and other 
vital organs seemed trivial accessories. 
For that reason he fought for the poor 
injured thing as a man would fight for 
life. To lose it and Miss Simmons also 
seemed, in fact, like losing two lives. It 
was a close struggle; but his self-esteem 
survived, a mere shadow of its former 
self. And when Morton tottered out into 
ordinary life once more and joined his 
poor body, which had been mechanically 
performing its duties in Congress during 
the cataclysm, he could look at himself 
clearly for the first time in his life. 

If a 105-pound girl of unknown an- 
cestors and addicted to slang could blow 
him half way over the brink of the 
universe with a few well-chosen words, 
he argued, he was not the immortal won- 
der which he had always considered him- 
self. He was, horrible to contemplate, 
like other men. He might feel free to come 
off his pedestal and consider himself en- 
tirely human. He recognized only one 
need in the world—Miss Simmons, to 


whom he had lately bade farewell for- 
ever; but, having no pride left, he could 
easily go back. Maybe Miss Simmons, 
too, was only human and had her weak 
side. At any rate he could go back and 
discover something about her. When he 
thought of the time he had wasted dis- 
covering himself to her in all of his most 
unfavorable lights, Mr. Morgan blushed 
his first blush. 


OR the rest of the winter and the 

early spring Mr. Morgan conducted 
his investigation of Miss Simmons. It 
was a scientific inquiry, occupying much 
time and involving frequent and almost 
daily reports. You can judge of the 
extent of his investigations from the 
fact that he was definitely able to an- 
nounce to her she had the most beautiful 
eyes in the world. This was within a 
week after he had come back and she 
had shown no surprise, and he had got 
over being peevish at the fact. Miss 
Simmons received the report scoffingly, 
merely offering him a report in exchange. 
She announced to Mr. Morgan that of all 
the men she had ever met, he looked the 
worst in a frock coat. She was an in- 
dustrious investigator herself. 

A couple of days later he made another 
report. Miss Simmons’s voice, it ap- 
peared, was the most womanly, musical 
and uplifting voice he had ever heard. 
Forthwith Miss Simmons used her won- 
derful voice to inform Mr. Morgan that 
when he spoke in the House of Repre- 
sentatives it was with the air of an en- 
cyclopedia which had managed to get 
up on legs. She relieved the pain of the 
announcement by making him stay to 
dinner. 


OGGEDLY Mr. Morgan went on 

pursuing his studies of Miss Sim- 
mons to the exclusion of all other re- 
searches, gaining thereby bits of informa- 
tion concerning himself which jolted him 
until his marrôws ached. At the bottom 
of his other qualities there was a vein 
of stubbornness harder than quartz. He 
had Spartan qualities; when he suffered 
he did not paw the air and shriek. He 
learned to smile, and to invent in his 
agonies new ways of amusing and in- 
teresting an Ohio girl who read Nietzsche 
and George Ade, and who chewed gum 
on frivolous occasions, far from observa- 
tion. On the whole it was a happy winter 
for him. 


It was a happy winter for Miss Sim- 
mons too. She was busy in a great and 
noble work; she was remolding Morton 
B. Morgan with gratifying success. He 
no longer strutted, except in thoughtless 
moments. He asked her opinion almost 
as soon as he had pronounced his own. 
He delivered no more ukases on matters 
of public thought. He had learned that 
a sneer from him at what he once called 
the unbalanced yawpers for reform was 
as dangerous in Miss Simmons’s presence 
as a poke at a hornet’s nest. Since the 
night when Miss Simmons had told him 
very sweetly that a sneer was a vacation 
for the brain and that his brain was 
rapidly getting into the leisure class, he 
had got out of the sneering habit. 

He was a willing subject, and Miss 
Simmons enjoyed herself hugely as she 
porera over him, scorching a selfishness 

ere and eradicating a prejudice there. 
It was as much fun as planting a new 
garden. She taught him geography, in- 
cluding the location of Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and other parts of the Far West 
beyond the Hudson. She ruthlessly tore 
out his taste in jesting, which was en- 
tirely academic, and taught him to laugh 
at foolishness, thus preparing the soil, as 
it were, for a sense of humor. 


DALY: Congressman Morgan shrank 
and mellowed and improved, and 
Miss Simmons swelled with pride. Of 
course she could not use the finished 
product herself, but she could leave him, 
when perfected, a legacy for humanity. 
He would be in the future a blessing, in- 
stead of an irritating affliction, to those 
humans who had to associate with him. 

He had come to her a wooden god, 
carved by an admiring family and uni- 
versity circle. She was changing him 
into a man who could talk all evening 
in the second person instead of the first 
and who, with the utmost seriousness, 
could ask a taxicab driver if his meter 
had ever won a Marathon. 

It was worth coming to Washington 
and the many hours a day spent on the 
task, to contribute such a man to his 
fellow beings. There only remained to 
pick out some nice anti-suffrage girl and 
give him to her. He needed a wife to 
keep him human. 

Miss Simmons looked over the avail- 
able recipients with the air of one who 
is about to confer a valuable prize. It 
amazed her to see how unworthy the 
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anti-suffrage young women of her ac- 
quaintance were. She had made Morton 
too nice. He would have to wait until 
she had looked further. After all, she was 
in no hurry. She had no further im- 
provements to make on her gift, but there 
was no reason why she should not enjoy 
the finished masterpiece herself for a 
while. Only he was wasting so much 
time. It wasn’t fair to him. 


I CANNOT explain how the great 
catastrophe happened. Miss Simmons 
couldn’t herself at the time. With the 
best intentions in the world she had been 
telling Morton one night that he could not 
come around any more except on rare 
occasions. She was doing it for his own 
good and he had been taking it very 
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“I can’t let go of your hand, Elsie.” 


“You must, Morton dear. 


Now do be careful and don’t give yourself away. It would 


badly. This had led her to explain her 
plans for him, including the wife he was 
to have as soon as she could find anyone 
worthy of him. At this point they had 
quarreled. Mr. Morgan had become 
entirely uncontrollable. He had said 
wild things, and when she had tried to 
answer them with dignity she had cried. 
Then electric phenomena of the most 
alarming and unheard-of nature had 
taken place . . . when Miss Simmons had 
come to herself again her arms were around 
Morton’s neck and her cheek was lying 
against a large and uncomfortable foun- 
tain pen which he was wearing in his 
ooe vest pocket. 

ongressman Morgan was saying things 
entirely indefensible but inconceivably 
nice to listen to. She gathered from them 


that she herself had said that she loved 
him. The worst of it was that she knew 
she did. It was a stunning surprise. For 
a minute the surprise was purely blissful. 
Miss Simmons with thirsty eagerness 
listened to the reckless things which were 
being said to her. She even took her 
cheek away from the uncomfortable foun- 
tain pen and, reaching up on tiptoe, put it 
elsewhere. 

But as she listened, as far away from 
the earth as Neptune, old Reason—cold, 
clammy and incorruptible Reason—be- 

an to climb back upon his throne. 
he planet which had been revolving 
giddily on its way far from the Simmons 
parlor came by again. Unwillingly Miss 
Simmons stepped aboard. She was in 
Washington. Suffrage was a great prin- 
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Quickly. That’s better. 


ruin your campaign’ 


ciple and the welfare of Woman, with a 
capital W, was all-important. She had 
made pledges. She was a captive in a 
great cause. 

The rosiness faded out of the horizon 
and Miss Simmons resolutely unwound 
the arms which surrounded her. Despair 
was in her eyes, but she did not flinch. 
She held out her hand. 

“*Good-by, dear,” she said. 

“I’m not going yet,” smiled Morgan, 
looking at her with million-volt glances. 
“I’m going to stay until I’ve begun to tell 
you certain things. I hope I shall live 
a long time, because I’ve got a tremen- 
dous job ahead of me, sweetest. I’ve got 
to tell you how nice you are. It will take 
me every day until I’m eighty, even if you 
don’t get any nicer.” 


He reached confidently out with his 
arms. Elsie took a step forward. Then 
she hurried back behind the library table 
and held on with all her might. 

“You're going away, Morton,” she 
said chokingly, “because I can’t marry 
you. Can’t you see how utterly im- 

ossible it is? You’ve got your horrible 
eliefs, and I’ve got my Cause—I wish 
there wasn’t such a thing as a suffrage 
question in the world,” she continued 
rather wildly. “I wish women didn’t 
deserve the vote and that it didn’t make 
any difference what state a man lived in. 
I wish I was just a silly millionaire like 
you. I wish—I wish you weren’t half 
as nice as you are. I wish—oh, I wish Id 
let you alone—” 

here are times when woman’s tears 
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do not repel man. Morton practically 
climbed over the library table and for ten 
minutes he comforted Miss Simmons with 
no resistance on her part. 


“NOY: dear,” he said, finally, when the 
general humidity had reached nor- 
mal again, “ there’s no use in discussing this 
suffrage business any more. We're in the 
hands of a strong power. You may fight 
for suffrage all you please, but you've 
got to marry me.” 

“I can’t, Morton, I can’t,” cried Elsie, 
clouding up and raining again. ‘“‘ You— 
you don’t know the worst.” 

“Tell me quickly,” said Congressman 
Morgan. 

“I— It— You won’t understand, 
perhaps,” said Elsie, moving away to the 
frontier of the davenport. “But I am 
president of the Sane Marriage League. 
I organized it myself. It’s a secret yet. 
We have more than ten thousand mem- 
bers, all young ladies and unmarried. 
There are thirty-one states on our black- 
list. We have sworn not to marry any 
man who lives in one of those states until 
certain of their laws are changed. More 
than two thousand of the members have 
rejected men already. Some of the girls 
are heartbroken. But not one has de- 
serted. I can’t be the first. I won’t. I 
wish I had never thought of the old 
thing.” She beat a sofa pillow vehe- 
mently. 

“So you reject me because of my 
state?” asked Morgan quietly. 

“Oh, Morton, don’t look at me that 
way,” cried Elsie, coming over and put- 
ting her arms around his neck once more— 
deliberately this time. “Don’t you see? 
It breaks my heart to do it. It’s twice as 
hard for me as it is for you. VIl—I’ll 
never marry, and you—you—” 

“PIL not marry, either, I suppose,” 
said Morgan grimly. “I never suspected 
the suffrage craze could become such a 
tragedy as this. I quite understand your 
position.” 

“You wouldn’t change your principles 
just a little bit,” asked Elsie, “so that 
you could live in another state and not— 
not hurt it?” 

“I don’t have to answer that,” said 
Morgan. 

“T love you more because you can’t,” 
sighed Elsie. “You don’t hate me be- 
cause I’ve got principles, too?” 

“No,” said Morgan, “I couldn’t pos- 
sibly. But I despise principles in a 
woman. They don’t become her any more 
than wading boots. Why can’t you be 
content with all the loveliness and let 
me have the principles?” 


FLSE looked fondly at Morgan as she 
wiped her eyes. “I—I’m going tolead 
the campaign for suffrage in New York 
this fall,” she said. 

“They want me to run for Governor 
on a straight conservative platform,” 
said Congressman Morgan. “Pm going 
to tell them to-morrow that I shall make 
the race.” 

“I hope we beat you so badly that 
you'll not bother to count your votes,” 
said Elsie, a little viciously. 

ai hope you do, dear,” said Morgan 
sadly. 

“ Morton,” sobbed Elsie, throwing her- 
self at him. 

“Dearest,” said Morgan, who was a 
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good catch, “IIl fight your crowd with 
everything I’ve got. I'll go the limit to 
beat you. And if you win—” 

“Oh, Morton,” said Elsie, hopelessly, 
“we're awfully well organized.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THERE was great rejoicing among the 
rock-bottomed opponents of suffrage 
and other fads in New York when Con- 
gressman Morgan announced his candi- 
dacy for Governor. His implacable hos- 
tility to suffrage was inspiring to its foes, 
who had begun to lose hope. All over 
the country opponents of the women had 
been caving in. Scarcely a congressman 
had dared to enter a campaign against 
the women. Yet Congressman Morgan’s 
letter accepting the nomination accused 
woman of treason to the nation in asking 
for the vote and discussed the cowardice 
of man in yielding to the demand, in 
terms which would have netted him 
twenty duels in the choleric old days. 


"THE gloom which Congressman Mor- 
gan’s opposition spread among the 
suffrage forces was entirely dispelled by 
the news that Miss Elsie Simmons, 
daughter of Secretary Simmons, would 
conduct the New York campaign in per- 
son. Miss Simmons was without doubt 
the most interesting and potent force in 
the suffrage movement. 

It was she who had organized the Sane 
Marriage League, which since its début 
in public had grown with alarming swift- 
ness. One hundred thousand young 
women had already declined to become 
wives in the black-listed states. 

Thousands of engagements had been 
broken. Hundreds of young men had left 
the proscribed commonwealths. In some 
places an exodus was threatened and 

olitical organizations were demoralized. 

oreover, a vast number of young men 
already engaged to League members, and 
others, had gone with frenzy into the 
suffrage fight to save their own happi- 
ness by getting their states out of the 
blacklist. 

The Young Men’s Slavery League, as 
the opposition papers facetiously de- 
nominated the New York organization of 
young men suffrage advocates, numbered 
fifty thousand, and its bitterness was in- 
tense against the clammy old goats who 
had outlived their romances by a gen- 
eration and were determined to chase 
happiness out of the state. 

here was never such a campaign in the 
history of New York. Like a withering 
blast Congressman Morgan swept up and 
down the state. Even those who hated 
him admired the fearlessness with which 
he, a bachelor, defied the Sane Marriage 
League. He invented the term “ panti- 
coat government.” He described the 
shivering men who conducted it, yanking 
it around to a new direction every morn- 
ing to please the frivolous woman vote. 
He organized the Male Men’s League, in 
whose constitution each member bound 
himself not to lend his vote or his trousers 
to any woman. He tabulated and pub- 
lished the testimony of one hundred 
thousand husbands to the effect that 
their wives did not know enough to make 
out checks properly and conduct ordinary 
business, despite their earnest efforts to 
teach them. 


In the meantime Miss Elsie Simmons 
went methodically over the state in the 
seared and ruinous track of Congressman 
Morgan spreading more ruin—among the 
opposition this time. On all sides it was 
conceded that if anyone exceeded Con- 
gressman Morgan in corrosive and hide- 
removing comment it was Miss Simmons. 

She nicknamed the Male Men’s League 
“The Young Turks,” and the name 
stuck. She compared the state of mind 
of the man who insisted on appropriating 
all the intelligence of the family with that 
of the rooster, apologizing to the rooster 
as she did so. She told the glorious his- 
tory of man’s political achievements in 
New York with a sarcasm which made 
her audiences weep with laughter and 
rage. 

Wherever she went new branches of the 
Sane Marriage League sprang up, and 
young men who had had rosy Rope: sud- 
denly became reckless and hostile toward 
society. Whenever a young man from a 
suffrage state married a New York young 
woman the suffrage organization paraded 
before the happy event with banners. 
When a New York heiress, carried away 
with enthusiasm for the cause, suddenly 
threw over an English earl, married a 
Kansas man and departed West with 
bonds, stocks and bank deposits amount- 
ing to many millions, the event rever- 
berated from ocean to ocean, and finan- 
cial circles in Gotham had a severe attack 
of cramps. The nation sat up, forgot the 
name of the suffrage candidate for Gov- 
ernor, and watched the duel between 
Congressman Morgan and his beautiful 
opponent with the most flattering atten- 
tion. 


MORTON B. MORGAN won votes by 

regiments and brigades and his heart 
was like lead within him. He cursed his 
eloquence. He hated his genius for bitter 
invective. He rose each morning praying 
that the gift of speech might leave him 
that evening and expose him to the jeers 
of the multitude. He read each new 
argument of the opposition in the eager 
hope that he would not be able to answer 
it and groaned with anguish when he 
found it was merely piffle. 

Late in September Miss Simmons 
challenged him to a debate. His advisers 
insisted that he treat the challenge with 
scorn, but he accepted eagerly. It seemed 
to him that if he did not see Miss Sim- 
mons soon he would starve to death from 
sheer lack of any nourishment worth 
while. 

The largest audience of the campaign 
gathered in New York City to hear them, 
and in view of the bitterness of the fight 
the pleasant courtesy with which the 
debaters talked with each other as they 
sat side by side on the platform during the 
preliminaries was generally commented 
on. It was held to indicate that while 
Americans took their politics hard and 
showed no mercy in the fight, they had 
an almost divine gift of sinking preju- 
dices when necessary. 

Deeply as Congressman Morgan must 
have hated the woman who was driving 
him into political oblivion with scorpion 
stings, he could yet smile and treat her 
with consideration; and, strong as Miss 
Simmons’s contempt for Congressman 
Morgan must have been, she could not 
have appeared more friendly and winning 


as she talked with him. The New York 
papers drew beautiful lessons the next 
morning from the incident. 


UT this was what they were really 

saying: “I can’t let go of your hand, 
Elsie.” 

“You must, Morton dear. Quickly. 
That’s better. Now do be careful and 
don’t give yourself away. It would ruin 
your campaign.” 

“You're more beautiful than ever. 
And, gods, how you can fight! Yov’ ve 
got our people scared almost to death.” 

“Oh, Morton, do you think we'll win?” 

“Hang it, Im afraid not. They’re 
coming back to us. That cursed speech 
of mine in Schenectady did me a lot of 
good.” 

“If you win this election you'll be 
President. Nothing can stop you. Oh, 
Morton, I’m an unhappy girl. I’m trying 
to ruin your career and my heart isn’t 
in it. You must go on and succeed. And 
yet I’ve got to keep fighting you. It’s 
terrible! Please, please, do your best to- 
night.” 

“No fear,” said Morgan bitterly. “The 
more I hate myself the better I get. 
Now, little girl, wade right into me and 
don’t show any mercy. You’ve twice the 
wit that I have. You’ve simply got to 
show me up to-night.” 

“You’re so noble!” whispered Elsie. 
“You'd be glad to see your career ruined 
for my sake. And if I do beat you, you’ll 
never be President. But if I don’t!— 
There, I’ve been introduced. Good-by, 
dear. Don’t mind if I skin you alive, 
please.” 

“You were splendid,” said Morgan 
admiringly when she took her seat half 
an hour later, while the roof of the great 
hall teetered up and down over the shouts 
of the suffrage side. “My, how I wish I 
couldn’t answer you. But, hang it, your 
argument is full of holes.” 

“Goody!” said Elsie, with tears in her 
eyes. 


ORTY-FIVE minutes later, amid 

deafening applause, Congressman Mor- 
gan took his seat after the speech of his 
life. Supporters leaped to shake his hand. 
He thanked them gravely, and turned to 
Elsie with despairing eyes. 

“Can you do anything with that?” he 
whispered anxiously. 

“Oh, Morton dear,” said Elsie passion- 
ately, “you made a perfect goose of your- 
self! Oh, why did you use that politics in 
the home thing? Don’t you know what a 
come-back that gives me? I’m going to 
demolish you now.” 

“Angel!” breathed Morgan. 

The papers, such as were not hopelessly 
biased, gave Miss Simmons a very trifling 
advantage in the debate, which concluded 
amid such tremendous enthusiasm that 
many of the auditors took it up physically 
and carried the argument into the street. 

Gamblers during the second week in 
October were offering five to four on 
suffrage with plenty of takers. It was 
anybody’s fight when the two leaders 
started on their last whirlwind tour of the 
state, and those citizens who were fond 
of peace yearned for the bitterness of the 
preceding months as they would have 
sighed for cooing of doves in a tempest. 

Up and down the state, trailing each 
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At seventy-six she still does active work on a morning newspaper. 


Mrs. Josephine Clifford McCrackin 


C 


She has seen all 


the thrilling times of Western frontier life, and was associated on the old ‘‘Over- 
land Monthly” with Bret Harte and others of that famous company of Argonauts 


A Seventy-six-year-old Woman Reporter 


S THIS is being written, a few of 
her many friends are planning 
to celebrate her seventy-sixth 
birthday; but so lightly does 
she carry her nearly fourscore 

ears, that to-day Mrs. Josephine Clifford 
McCrackin is doing as much work on a 
morning paper in her little home city of 
Santa Cruz, California, as the busiest 
sub-reporter on a big metropolitan daily. 
Mrs. McCrackin didn’t expect to be work- 
ing on a newspaper at her time of life; but 
the fact that she is, that she faced and 
mastered a situation that would have 
proved too much for ninety-nine women 
out of a hundred, is just st makes her 
an interesting person. 

It may be questioned whether any other 
woman Aers in this country to-day is able 
to speak in the first person of actual ex- 
periences of army life on the Western 


frontier at the close of the Civil War. As 
a young bride, Mrs. McCrackin accom- 

anied her husband, a lieutenant in the 

hird Cavalry, to Fort Bayard, Arizona; 
and it was while there in the remote 
wilderness, beyond the comforts of civili- 
zation and the companionship of friends 
and kindred, that she lived through ex- 
periences that read like the wildest and 
most romantic fiction. Indeed, when 
years afterward she published some of 
them as fiction, though they deviated 
never so slightly from the rigid truth, 
they were regarded by several prominent 
critics as too highly colored to be good 
reading. 

There was a time when the name of 
Josephine Clifford McCrackin was well 
known to all readers of current literature 
both here and abroad. Her first story, 
“Down Among the Dead Letters,” ap- 


eared in the “Overland Monthly” for 

ecember, 1869, and the magazine’s 
noted editor, Bret Harte, liked it so much 
that he urged her to write more, and 
finally made her one of his associate 
editors. It is of the years she spent in the 
busy office on Clay Street, San Francisco, 
with Harte on the editorial tripod, and a 
host of illustrious folk always dropping in, 
that Mrs. McCrackin loves best to talk. 

“T like to remember those old days of 
intimate association with one of the 
greatest story-tellers America has ever 
produced,” Mrs. McCrackin said remi- 
niscently. ‘‘Soon after I determined to 
make writing my profession, my mother 
came to me and said very solemnly: 

““Josephine, you must ask Mr. Harte 
what books you should read to acquire 
a perfect style.’ 

“Accordingly I ventured into the edi- 
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torial sanctum and said as solemnly as my 
mother had done: 

“*Mr. Harte, what books shall I read 
to acquire a perfect style?’” 

“Oh, lord!’ he groaned, swinging 
around in his chair, ‘for pity’s sake, 
don’t read anything! Just write! Write! 
Write!’ 

“As is well known, ‘The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp’ appeared first in the pages of 
the ‘Overland,’ and I recall such a funny 
incident concerning it. We had at the 
time a very pious proof-reader about the 
office and the manuscript fell into her 
hands for final correction. She did not 
read the story through, declaring that it 
was unfit to be read by a respectable 
woman, but in a highly shocked state 
took it to Mr. Roman, the owner of the 
magazine, and told him that it was 
altogether too immoral to be printed. A 
few days later she appeared before the 
author-editor with a manuscript entitled 
‘Motherhood’ which she herself had 
weiren and as she handed it to him she 
said: 

“*T earnestly trust that this little story 
of mine may be the means of leading you 
to purer conceptions, Mr. Harte.” 

“Our chief was a person of decided 
rejudices, and not infrequently he al- 
owed them to enter into his judgment of 
astory. His particular spite was directed 
against big words. One day I came across 
differentiate in a story, and for the mo- 
ment the meaning of the word escaped me. 

““Mr. Harte, what does differentiate 
mean?’ I inquired. 

“Oh, it’s just a long-winded way of 
saying different, or differ—throw that 
thing aside, we can’t use it!’ was his im- 
patient reply. 

“For some time I lived in the same 
house with Mr. Harte and his family, 
and so had an opportunity to see a good 
deal of him outside the office. He was a 
genius, there is no question about that; 
but, like many another genius, he sorely 


needed a guiding hand; and that a per- 
verse fate denied him.” 

But it was not altogether her close 
association with Bret Harte that made 
Mrs. McCrackin’s years of service on the 
old “Overland”? a wellspring of mental 
stimulus and spiritual upliftment—it was 
the almost daily contact with the in- 
tellectual giants of the time; for they all 
drifted into the little office on Clay 
Street—Charles Warren Stoddard, Joa- 
quin Miller, Noah Brooks, Ina Coolbrith, 
Mark Twain, Prentice Mulford, Ambrose 
Bierce, and yet others of the world’s 
famous literati, and many of them became 
her lifelong friends. 

When Mr. Harte resigned from the 
“Overland” to take up his work in 
the East, Mrs. McCrackin retired to the 
beautiful country place her husband had 
purchased in the Santa Cruz mountains; 
and there, for seventeen happy years, she 
lived out what she calls her pastoral ex- 
perience. ‘‘Monte Paraiso” (mountain 
paradise), as she named her home, was a 
favorite with many people of literary dis- 
tinction, and also with army officers of 
high rank. 

In the autumn of ’99, a sudden and 
terrible fire swept the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains, utterly destroying Monte Paraiso 
along with many another magnificent 
country estate. The flames did not go 
above the line of their redwood timber, 
and it was to the cottage of Ambrose 
Bierce, farther up on the mountain, that 
the McCrackins fled for shelter and 
safety. As soon as the fire abated, Mrs. 
McCrackin, in company with Bierce and 
his protégé, Herman Scheffauer, then a 
talented young writer, made their way 
through the débris to the ruins of Monte 
Paraiso. The only vestige of her beloved 
home left standing was a gaunt chimney, 
and against this, with the military cape 
which Mr. Bierce had thrown about her 
partially concealing the scorched tatters 
of the only clothes she had in the world, 


Mrs. McCrackin leaned while Scheffauer 
took the accompanying picture. 

The death of her husband shortly fol- 
lowed the loss of her home, and there 
being a heavy mortgage upon it Mrs. 
McCrackin was obliged to relinquish the 
country estate. Although nearly seventy 
at the time, it became necessary for her 
to go forth into the world and gain her 
own livelihood: with a fixed determina- 
tion to succeed, she made her way to 
Santa Cruz, where a glorious surprise 
awaited her. Her democratic ideals and 
public spirit had greatly endeared her to 
the hearts of all true Californians, and in 
her hour of need the residents of the 
“City of the Holy Cross” hastened to 
express their affection in tangible form. 
They presented her with a deed to two 
lots overlooking Loma Prieata, loveliest 
of the Santa Cruz range, and the location 
of her old home; and on the lots stood a 
cozy bungalow, comfortably furnished 
throughout. Her new domicile Mrs. Mc- 
Crackin promptly named ‘“‘Gedenke- 
heim.” 

The owner of a morning paper next 
came forward, offering har reportorial 
work, and every morning save Sunday 
finds her in her “glass cage,” as she styles 
the tiny room with many windows which 
has been set aside for her use at the news- 
paper office. Her work has grown from 
the one column originally bargained for 
to two and three columns daily. Her 
duties also include accounts of many 
evening functions, so that it is generally 
the midnight car that carries her to her 
home. 

Mrs. McCrackin’s father was made a 
lieutenant on the field of Waterloo by 
Wellington, for an act of conspicuous 
bravery. 

Mayhap it is the spirit of her forbears 
that lends a strength and courage re- 
markable in one of her years to this sweet- 
faced, silver-haired gentlewoman. 

BERTHA SNOW ADAMS 


NE of the most dramatic res- 
cues in Arctic history was 
effected last September by a 
forceful young man named 
Olaf Swenson, in the “King 
and Winge,” a staunch little power 
schooner one hundred and ten feet long. 
Swenson, fully aware of the perils which 
lay before him, sailed from Nome, 
Alaska, to Wrangel Island, six hundred 
miles to the northwest, on September 3, 
1914, and, after the schooner had fought 
for every foot of advantage in the last 
hundred miles of the voyage, buffeting 
her way through the densely-packed ice, 
anchored within a hundred yards of the 
eople he sought. The nine men, one 
eee woman and her two children who 
were thus saved from certain death by 
starvation, were survivors of the “ Kar- 
luk,” the flagship of the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition, and had been marooned on 
Wrangel Island for more than six months 
after their vessel had been crushed and 
sunk by the ice. 
More than a hundred vessels and no 


A Modern Viking 


one knows how many hundreds of men 
have been lost in the ice of the Arctic 
Ocean. 

In some years Wrangel Island is abso- 
lutely unapproachable because of the ice 
fields which surround it. After five ships, 
each rated as a better ship than his, had 
made unsuccessful attempts to rescue the 
castaways, Swenson determined to try 
with his little trading schooner, with the 
result that the wretched, starving people 
were saved after they had abandoned all 
hope. 

Thousands of walrus were seen on the 
way, but this blond, smiling giant would 
not allow a shot to be fired, although he 
realized that their hides would mean 
thousands of dollars to him and his firm. 
“Nothing doing, full speed ahead,” he 
replied to the protests of his fifteen 
Eskimo walrus hunters. “Those people 
on Wrangel Island are worth more than 
all the walrus hides in the world.” 

Swenson went west from Manistee, 
Michigan, in time to become infected with 
the gold fever of ’98. His only asset was a 


thorough business education, but this, 
with his abundant energy, has stood him 
in such good stead that he is now a partner 
in one of the largest and best known fur 
establishments on the Pacific Coast. His 
home is in Seattle, where his devoted wife | 
and adoring little daughter await his re- 
turn from the North each fall. : 
Last winter, when his ship, the “ Bel- 
vedere,” was beset by ice and frozen in, 
he constructed a sled, collected a few dogs, 
and with Captain Pederson of the wrecked 
“Elvira,” mushed from the north coast of 
Alaska to Seward, about thirteen hundred 
miles, in thirty-seven days, a record 
journey. Before departing on this picnic, 
as he termed it, arrangements were made 
with Captain Cottle, of the “ Belvedere,”’ 
whereby the shipwrecked men from the 
“Elvira” were to be fed, housed and 
clothed until Swenson could bring a relief 
ship the next summer. On this account 
Captain Cottle was forced to abandon the 
most profitable part of his whaling cruise 
because of a shortage of provisions. 
Swenson, in the “King and Winge,” met 


him at Point Barrow last 
summer, furnished the ne- 
cessities, then set out for 
Wrangel Island on his mis- 
sion of mercy. In volunta- 
rily undertaking this rescue, 
Swenson did one of the fin- 
est and most admirable of 
deeds. His ship and the 
lives of everyone on board 
were in danger from the out- 
set. From Petropavlovsk 
to East Cape, Siberia, and 
from Nome to Herschell 
Island, he is known as a 
“white man,” which term 
can best be appreciated by 
those who have been in the 
“out-of-the-way” places. 

Three of the survivors of 
the “Karluk” died before 
help could reach them, and 
AA more (we are told) had 
become separated from the 
main party, so that eleven 
men, including Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, the commander 
and his two companions, are 
missing. 

After the rescue of the 
twelve persons at Wrangel 
Island, Swenson, instead of 


being pleased with himself, 
seemed fretful and ill at 
ease. 


“What’s the trouble?” I 
asked. “You ought to be 
satisfied now.” 

“But I’m not, Mac,” he 
replied. “I can’t help 
thinking of those missing 
men, who are probably 
drifting about on the ice at 
this moment and we are 
absolutely unable to help 
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Olaf Swenson 


A fur trader who voluntarily undertook with 
his small power schooner to save the survi- 
vors of the lost Canadian Arctic Expedition. 
This was one of the most dramatic rescues 
in Arctic history. Five better equipped ex- 
peditions had made the attempt and failed 
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them. My God! It’s ter- 
rible!” 

“Do you think it will be 
too late next spring?” I 
asked. 

“ No, they can live on the 
ice as long as their car- 
tridges last; but I’d rather 
look for the proverbial 
needle in—” 

“Yes, of course,” I in- 
terrupted. “It would be 
impossible with a ship alone, 
but with two hydro-aéro- 
planes using a ship as a base, 
flying on alternate days, 
with an observer to sweep 
the surface of the frozen sea 
with glasses—” 

“You’ve got a great idea, 
Mac,” he said thoughtfully. 
“Explain it to the Canadian 
Government when you get 
out and perhaps they'll send 
a relief expedition. And 
now I must see that all my 
new guests are comfort- 
able.” And he proceeded 
to give up his cozy room to 
the rescued and to arrange 
personally for their every 
comfort. These are a few 
of the reasons why Olaf 
Swenson is affectionately 
known as a “white man,” 
and that is why, for the 

ast two months, I have 

een trying to arouse peo- 
ple who are able to help to 
the necessity of rescuing 
those men, for up to the 
present time the Canadian 
Government has done ab- 
solutely nothing. 

BURT M. MCCONNELL 


The First Jew to be elected Governor 


HE people of Idaho selected at 

the November election last fall a 

man for governor who stands out 

as unique among all the governors 

of all the states. Customary to 
the traditional methods of the West to 
have no superficial, hide-bound traditions 
which could not be set aside, the people 
of that state took it upon themselves to 
explode a most uncalled-for racial preju- 
dice and quite hilariously reposed their 
confidence in the Hebrew, Moses Alex- 
ander, who bears the honor of being the 
first Jew to be governor of any state in the 
Union. 

Moses Alexander was born in Germany, 
and when only fourteen years of age took 
ship from that country to the land of 
promise. He was slight and frail of 
stature, lonely and without parents, but 
if you could have seen him then, undoubt- 
edly you would have noted the same luster 
of eye and determined set of jaw which 
are so characteristic of his personality to- 
day. In New York, where the boy Moses 
landed, he heard ringing on every corner 
the advice: ‘‘ Go West, young man.” 

Moses Alexander went West, arrived at 
Chillicothe, Missouri, and secured a job 


in a clothing store at ten dollars per month 
and board. But even at that wage he 
proceeded to distinguish himself by saving 
money, applying thrift, zeal and untold 
energy to every hour of his long hours of 
daily work.. He proved to be very affable 
to the public, won a place in the hearts 
of the people, and before many years was 
a member of the firm for which he had 
started to work. It was at Chillicothe 
that Mr. Alexander had his first taste of 
political life, having served as a member 
of the council and as mayor of that city. 

In ’91 he again heard the siren call: 
“Go West.” He moved to Idaho and 
embarked in the clothing business in a 
little shack store on the main street of 
Boise. From this very modest undertak- 
ing he has developed a retail business 
which links itself into a chain of stores 
from one side of the state to the other 
and even into Oregon. And yet, even 
while building up this extensive business 
outside of Boise he has had sufficient time 
twice to hear the political call. For two 
terms as mayor he gave Boise such a 
thorough cleaning-up and such a sweeping 
and dusting that the city machinery when 
he got through with it resembled very 


much a hydro-electric plant in operation. 
He went on record for his efficiency and 
his keen ability in applying business 
methods to city government. 

And that is what the people of Idaho 
expect him to do for the state; they have 
confidence that he is the man who can 
straighten out the wabbly, clumsy, un- 
wieldy gait of the Gem State, and adjust 
her governmental feet to the unaccus- 
tomed “straight and narrow path” of 
honesty. For twenty-three years the peo- 
ple of Boise and the cities of Idaho which 
are linked into his chain of stores have 
been testing him by the clink of coin, and 
have never found him “squeezing the 
eagle.” His business and public life have 
been builded on honesty, integrity, clear- 
ness of purpose, and courage of convic- 
tion. 

When he looks at you out of his honest, 
fearless eyes, which do not flinch or 
waver, when he snaps his words, and his 
sentences go rolling and tumbling over 
each other with the speed of a rapid-fire 
gun and the rush of a river, you realize 
that you’re certainly in the presence of a 
business man who is keyed-up to action, 
who is on the battling line, accustomed to 
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system, quick movement, 
speedy decision and ready 
accomplishment. He goes 
right to the point, is like a 
man stripped to the waist, 
arms bared, nerves tense; 
his gestures come quick and 
fast; he bends to his work 
with all the fire of a zealot, 
with the strength of a Her- 
cules and the enthusiasm of 
his forbears. He sells you 
a suit of clothes, a shirt or a 

air of socks with the same 

een precision. He is on 
the job, a worker who loves 
to work, who thrills with 
honest toil and who will not 
befound shirkingin thestate- 
house at Boise. 

“Honest Mose,” is what 
the common people call 
him. “If you want a square 
deal, go to Honest Mose.” 

But it was as a clothing 
merchant that Moses Alex- 
ander appeared quite ludi- 
crous in the fall campaign 
to an opposing politician 
who believed he had coined 
a most winning phrase when 
he typed across a sheet of 
paper, “Idaho is confronted 
with the very grave possi- 
bility of having an unedu- 
cated clothing merchant for 
governor.” 

In reply Mr. Alexander 
said: “No, I haven’t much 
of an education, I’m not 
skilled in adjectives, verbs 
and happy clauses, I’ve 
been too busy working for a 
living, you understand. I’m 
not a lawyer, nor an orator, 
but I’m a worker—and I 

romise before my neigh- 

ors, my friends, the good people of 
Idaho and the God Almighty that I'll do 
as I say PII do, you understand!” 

The common people understood; and 
M. Alexander, alias Honest Mose, became 
governor. 

When I asked Mr. Alexander what he 
was going to do for Idaho he replied un- 
hesitatingly, “I was elected to cut down 
expense, clean up graft and reduce taxa- 
tion, and that’s what I propose to do; 
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Moses Alexander 


Governor of Idaho—the first Jewish governor in the 


but how far I'll proceed and how much 
I'll accomplish depends much upon the 
state legislature. 

“ For one thing I intend to cut out use- 
less boards and commissions, reduce office 
force, yank out the drones and leave only 
the workers. I intend that there shall be 
no mere filling of statehouse rooms—for 
fear that they may stand empty; it does 
not appeal to me to have such officers 
as bee inspector. The people have cer- 


“Honest Mose” they call him, and 
he is already hard at work at the job of putting 
his state on the same sound basis that his own pri- 
He came to this country 
without friends or parents at the age of fourteen 


tainly been stung enough 
already. 

“I hope to go through the 
statehouse thoroughly, elim- 
inate, advise, | readjust 
department work. It ran- 
kles me that there should 
be such a cleverly built-up 
system, of assistants to the 
secretary’s assistant, assist- 
ants to the assistant’s as- 
sistant and assistants to the 
assistant’s assistant’s assist- 
ant, with the secretary con- 
stantly out on a fitlough, 
two thirds of the assistants 
out for a good time, the other 
one third loafing in the of- 
fice, and only the poor, 
weary-eyed stenographer 
sitting in a dark corner do- 
ing all the work. I hope to 
see all of Idaho’s employees 
as workers and each one do- 
ing “his good turn daily.’ ” 

But what is karg A 
Mr. Alexander most seri- 
ously is the taxation prob- 
lem—for the reform work 
is proceeding very success- 
fully and swiftly. He is la- 
boring very diligently upon 
this puzzling, world-wide 
question, and he declares 
quite convincingly that he 
can remove that distasteful 
odium—the highest per cap- 
ita tax of any state in the 
Union—which is now an 
irksome reality in Idaho. 
He doesn’t say, I may or I 
might, but he says, Í can. 
He has already embodied in 
his first message to the 
legislature specific methods 
and instances wherein thou- 
sands upon thousands of 
dollars can be saved for the Idaho peo- 
ple. He meets the issue squarely; and the 
people of Idaho think that eventually he 
will accomplish just what he so optimis- 
tically declares he can accomplish—make 
Idaho a clean, well-governed state enjoy- 
ing the lowest per capita tax of any state 
in the Union. The people have put it 
up to Honest Mose, and he is putting 
his soul into the work. 

CHESTER C. HOUSH 


The Builder of Fifty Town Clocks 


N THIS golden age of corporate in- 
dustry, individual genius in large 
undertakings is submerged; it is one 
cog in a gear, and one conceives the 
gear as an entity. But whoever sets 
his watch by the great clock on the Fort 
Street Depot, Detroit, or by that of 
Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India, 
or by that of the United States Customs 
House in Memphis, Tennessee, profits by 
the work of one old man laboring single- 
handed in his own little shop, with his 
own materials, through his own capital 
and with a mastery of his profession ac- 
quired by his own unassisted efforts. 
“There’s a difference between being a 


cog in a gear and being the whole gear. 
There are lots of cogs in the world, and 

ou can get them cheap.” That is what 
Nels Johnson* says; and he is the man 
who made the clocks. He is absolutely 
the whole gear in his clock manufactory. 

Mr. Johnson has erected over fifty 
tower clocks in the United States: De- 
troit has two of them, Milwaukee three, 
and Rochester, New York, one. The 
great clock of the Michigan Building at 
the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893, was 
his. In 1912 he installed one in the Times 
Building, Los Angeles, California. 

“I have quite a bit scattered around the 


* Nels Johnson has died since this article was written. 


world to show I’ve been living,” he says. 

Nels Johnson was born in Nordrup, 
Denmark, in 1838, of destitute peasant 
stock. As a boy he worked “fourteen 
hours a day for six years” learning the 
blacksmithing trade. When he arrived 
in America in 1862 he was in debt for his 
transportation, uneducated beyond the 
barest fundamentals, and unable to speak 
a word of English. 

For years he worked in various places, 
winning respect and earning a little money 
wherever he went; and in 1871 he went 
to Manistee, Michigan, building a small 
machine shop with the financial modicum 
he had saved by desperate effort. One 
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year later he watched the conflagration 
that consumed half the city destroy his 
entire plant. Mr. Johnson had faced de- 
feat too many times to surrender, even 
after so crushing a blow. He borrowed 
money at once, and with it erected the 
shop and foundry now operated by his 
son. There he spent the “best twenty- 
five years” of his life—twenty-five years 
of fifteen-hour work-days! 

All his life Mr. Johnson had “tinkered ” 
at one thing or another. Asa blacksmith, 
he had tinkered at the machinist’s trade; 
as a machinist, he tinkered at clocks. 
When a moderate prosperity rewarded 
his labors in the machine shop, he re- 
linquished that and devoted all his time 
to constructing giant timepieces. The 
first he ever sold was installed in a busi- 
ness block in Muskegon, Michigan, and 
is still keeping excellent time. 

Mr. Johnson, however, pondered a 
perplexing question: he could not make 
two pendulums swing together for any 
length of time. While in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, during his wife’s convalescence 
from an operation, he ventured to put the 
problem before University of Michigan 
scientists. They told him he was at- 
tempting the impossible; but they told 


Who erected over fifty tower clocks in the United States. 
secret many of the devices which made his clocks so successful 


him, further, that the, only perfectly 
correct time was that to be ascertained 
from the fixed stars. Mr. dounes went 
home with the new idea and several text- 
books loaned him by his new friends. 
They contained an introduction to the 
study of astronomy, and he undertook it. 
Mathematics, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, came first; he mastered them by 
himself. When he purchased his first 
astronomical instrument, a transit, he 
did not have to be shown how to use it. 
Wanting a telescope, he constructed one 
for himself, a large, six-inch refracting 
type, for which he purchased only the 
lenses and eye pieces. 

Primarily, Nels Johnson is seventy- 
seven years old, a sturdy, homely little 
gentleman, not wealthy, but in comfort- 
able circumstances. 

Government contracts are let to expert 
contractors, and Nels Johnson, still un- 
assisted, makes clocks for the Govern- 
ment. Usually he installs them, too. He 
is a practical astronomer, possessing a 
“principality” in the heavens of which 
no person or fate can deprive him, and 
“on speaking terms with the moon.” He 
is a member of the Astronomical Society 
of the Pacific, the American Association 


Nels Johnson 


for the Advancement of Science, the 
‘Astronomical Society of Michigan. He is 
singilarly a devotee of poets of Whittier’s 
ilk. 

Mr. Johnson spun a little top, quite 
ordinary to all appearances, for my edifi- 
cation; it was of his own construction. It 
went for fifteen minutes before my eyes; 
when he stopped it, it was still steady. 

“Te’ll spin twenty-eight minutes,” he 
said. “When I made that I thought I 
had done something pretty wonderful. 
But after I started to study astronomy 
I found the Creator had lots of them that 
never stop spinning, and I realized I 
wasn’t in it.” 

Because Mr. Johnson has never em- 
ployed the least assistance in his clock 
manufactory, has instructed no appren- 
tice, and has had sons who never cared 
to follow him, the secret of his big clocks 
will perish with him, for he makes them 
with several improvements and regulative 
features of his own invention. Recently 
he gave his astronomical instruments and 
library to the Manistee High School; and 
he is content to let the bulk of his business 
diminish. There will be no one to con- 
tinue it when he is finally through. 

LEONARD LANSON CLINE 
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A wonderful Preserver of Wild Animals 


T WORK in the American Mu- 

seum of Natural History in 

New York the “Michael An- 

gelo of the Animal World” 

looks like Cicero, although 

Cicero never smoked a curved pipe. His 
workroom looks like that of an architect, 
his molds and molding tools and molding 
stands are like those of a sculptor, his 
table is that of an artist. In the win- 
dows, on the walls, are paintings and 
photographs of a huntsman; on a chair 
is a catalogue of a cement gun used 
everywhere, patented by Carl E. Akeley, 
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Who has developed taxidermy from mere skin-stuffing into an art. 


the mechanic. And leaning back on a 
work table that is two square tables 
banged together, littered with everything, 
from a pipe and an ink well to dust and 
an elephant tusk and a letter file, stands 
Mr. Akeley, weather-tanned and tobacco- 
tinted, deep-eyed and eager, jabbing a 
match to a match box, smiling, and 
chatting away: 

“I have a theory that the first museum 
taxidermist came into existence in about 
this way: One of our dear old friends, an 
old-fashioned closet naturalist who knew 
animals only as dried skins and had been 


Carl E. Akeley 


getting funds from a kind-hearted philan- 
thropist, one day, under pressure of the 
said philanthropist, who wanted to see 
results for all the money he was spending, 
sent around -the corner and called in an 
upholsterer and said: ‘Here is the skin 
of a goat. Stuff it, upholster it, make it 
look like a goat.’ ” 

Taxidermy was no more than skin 
stufing and animal upholstering when 
Carl Akeley, with a farmer boy’s love of 
birds and bugs and animals, hove into 
Rochester from Orleans County, New 
York, and sought a place in apprentice- 


He brought to this 


formerly prosaic work imagination and a desire for perfection, and the splendid real- 
ism of his work is the result of his experiences as explorer, naturalist, scenic artist and 


sculptor. 


He is connected with the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
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ship to Old Man Ward, father of Ameri- 
can taxidermists, owner and treasurer of 
the business house that did most of the 
stuffing and upholstering for American 
museums—Ward’s Establishment. The 
apprentice went to work at fifty cents a 
day, stuffing and upholstering, pleading 
for perfection and permanence; at last— 
“a taxidermist with an idea’’—striking 
off to Milwaukee to work alone; at last 
going over to the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago. : 

In the Field Museum, by striving with 
his idea out of work hours, he mounted a 
group of deer,—the famous Fall Group in 
the Field Museum, and mounted a single 
deer, which he sent the American Mu- 
seum,—mounted them the Akeley way. 

One can distinguish those deer now: 
they are Akeley deer, real deer, about to 
stir in their woods, so real that one an- 
ticipates the flexures of their muscles, 
feels their very veins rising beneath the 
skin. One can distinguish an Akeley 
elephant, too, whether in bronze or in 
taxidermy: a big tusker, for instance, 
coming down the line, breath bellowing, 
ears flapping, trunk slashing on high. 

Experts say the Akeley way is the way 
that gives reality,—“truth,” the artists 
call it,—and curators say it is the way 
that gives permanence; and without hope 
of permanence no artist will strive to give 


his uttermost. The Akeley way is the 
revolutionary way, with new precepts, 
new ideals, that is evolving sculpture from 
taxidermy. It is making of the taxi- 
dermist, heretofore the stuffer and u 
holsterer, a new composite—one that will 
attract many an artist—of explorer, 
naturalist, scenic artist, and sculptor. 
Akeley wanted to see animals in their 
haunts. He suspected that an African 
lion isn’t the hard-muscled king of beasts 
that conventionalized animal sculpture 
has made him; he suspected that a bull 
elephant banging over trees two feet 
thick is more than a peanut-eating 
menagerie cow elephant with muscles 
exaggerated here and there, so he became 
an explorer. He packed up and went off 
to Africa. He found the lion a true king— 
fat, flabby, with a crown he didn’t de- 
serve: he found a cow elephant a giant 
beast that peanuts never could breed. He 
wanted to see a bull elephant, so with 
Akeley thoroughness he went deep into 
the jungle, and with Akeley thoroughness 
jumped away from death three times. He 
came back with the skin of his bull ele- 
phant, and he himself had skinned him, 
had handled him, in his own haunts studied 
him—he came back knowing him. He set 
to work, the Akeley way, the way whose 
discovery cost him a lifetime of effort. 
He models Mr. Elephant, works him 


out in clay, builds a great mold of him 
with his group companions. The mold 
weighs seven tons when done. He works 
it down then, till it weighs but a ton, 
works it down from the inside out, to a 
mere shell in three massive pieces. Then 
he works the skin down from two inches 
in thickness to a half inch or less, gets the 
salt out of it, tans it with good old-fash- 
ioned bark tanning that makes it hard as 
sole leather and stiff as a board if he lets 
it harden; but he uses it “green,” treats 
it inside, fits it like a glove over the ele- 
phant frame, fastens it with shellac, then 
for six weeks continuously sprays the out- 
side of it till the great beast is not only 
real but impervious to the very air and 
atmosphere, standing there ready to last 
hundreds of years. 

That is the Akeley way, varied for 
every animal under the sun. It is the way 
that will immortalize every animal in the 
forty groups Akeley has planned for the 
new African Hall, to be the finest natural 
exhibit in the world, a recognition, as his 
animal bronzes, said to be the finest in the 
world, are, of the genius of the one-time 
farmer boy with an idea. Mr. Akeley is 
fifty years old, a little tired, yet inspired 
with the consummation of his life dream, 
working interminably at its perfection, 
hoping and praying to live long enough to 
finish it. DONALD WILHELM 


No longer necessary to guess as to what the ladies would do 


if they had the ballot. 


what they did with it. 


They have it, and here is the story of 


How Women Voted in Chicago 
By Hugh S. Fullerton 


E MEN said women did 

not want to vote: over a 

quarter of a million women 

voted in the Chicago may- 

oralty election of April 6th. 
We argued that if women voted at all it 
would be the bad women; that the good 
would remain at home: in Chicago on 
April 6th, the vote of the women of the 
underworld was negligible; the heaviest 
voting of women was from the residence 
wards, by the home women. 

We feared that if women were permitted 
to vote they would be mere reflections of 
the views of their husbands: the Chicago 
election proves that a large percentage of 
the women not only decided the public 
questions for themselves but influenced 
the male vote of the family. 

It was stated by some opponents of 
extension of suffrage that they were ig- 
norant of politics, issues and candidates: 
the answer of the women voters of Chi- 
cago (found in the figures) is that the 
women voted more intelligently upon 
bond issues and questions of public policy 
than did the men; that they studied candi- 


dates more carefully than the male voters 
did; and it was their vote that gave Chi- 
cago the cleanest and most intelligent city 
council ever elected. 

These are not theories, they are the 
facts proved by the election results, as 
interpreted by the political leaders and 
the election commissioners. They are 
interpreted by men—not by women. 

The election of William Hale Thomp- 
son, Republican, sportsman and athlete, 
over Robert Sweitzer, Democrat and 
practical politician, is unimportant as 
compared with the results of the first 
great test of woman’s suffrage in munici- 
pal affairs. 


THE election was in many ways unique. 
The largest number of votes ever cast 
in any municipal election in America was 
recorded; more women voted than ever 
before, and perhaps for the first time the 
women’s vote was so decisive as to over- 
throw all calculations of political leaders. 

The situation in Chicago was tense. 
Carter Harrison the younger, five times 
mayor of Chicago, appeared as a candi- 


date for the Democratic nomination at 
the primaries against Robert Sweitzer, 
county clerk and one of the most popular 
men in Chicago. Harrison had his own 
political machine, allied more or less com- 
pactly with the Dunne state machine and 
with the Hearst local gang. Sweitzer was 
backed by Roger Sullivan, who was de- 
feated last fall for United States senator. 
Sullivan is the Democratic boss of Illinois, 
and bitterly opposed to the Hearst-Harri- 
son alliance. There were 282,483 women 
registered as voters. Their vote went 
heavily for Sweitzer in the Democratic 
primaries. 

For the Republican nomination Thomp- 
son, descendant of a pioneer and wealthy 
family, opposed Municipal Judge Harry 
Olson. Olson was backed by the Deneen 
state organization, Thompson by a self- 
made machine which had been grooming 
him for the mayoralty for four years. 
The vote of the women favored Olson, 
who was backed by Alderman Merriam, 
leader in reform in civil affairs. The 
men’s vote favored Thompson, and he 
was nominated. 
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The result of the primaries was a double 
party schism, the Harrison forces knifing 
Sullivan’s nominee, while Hearst, in his 
newspapers at least, advocated Sweitzer. 
Many of the Olson Republicans deserted 
Thompson. Thompson and Sweitzer 
were plunged into the fiercest, most des- 
perate political struggle in the history of 
Chicago, while more than a quarter of a 
million women, holding the balance of 
power, were drawn into the fight. 

Besides the confusing situation from a 
party standpoint there was a “Little 
Ballot” containing twelve public policy 
propositions, chiefly bond issues aggregat- 
ing millions of dollars for public improve- 
ments. Among the twelve was one con- 
sidered dangerous and a move to throw 
the fire department into the hands of 
labor organizers. 


HAT brief outline of the situation 

shows what a quarter of a million 
women were compelled to study out. The 
campaign lasted two months. In that 
time the election commissioners had calls 
from more than fourteen thousand women 
and women’s organizations for informa- 
tion as to the “Little Ballot” propositions. 
They had fewer than one third that num- 
ber of requests from the men and men’s 
organizations. Women’s clubs, social set- 
tlement clubs, teachers’ organizations, 
studied the problems and met to discuss 
them. 

‘The masculine political bosses could 
not resist the chance to “organize” the 
women and drag them into the ma- 
chinery of party bossism. Both parties 
had their women’s organizations, which 
used the customary appeals to passion, 
prejudice and “party loyalty.” Analysis 
of the vote proves that the female bosses 
had little or no effect upon the women 
voters. The heavy woman vote came 
from home districts not reached by party 
organizations. 

The one effective element was the 
dragging in of religious prejudice. The 
campaign proved that women voters are 
much more susceptible to appeals to 
religious passion than are men voters. In 
the mud-slinging, Sweitzer was attacked 
viciously on the ground that he was a 
Roman Catholic. Circulars emanating 
from a woman’s Thompson organization 
declared he intended to turn the schools 
over to the Catholics. The women 
voters “fell” for this. In reply it was 
stated (especially among the women) that 
Thompson had made pledges to the 
Masons that he would drive all Roman 
Catholics out of the public schools. That 
the women voters were so influenced by 
these palpable rgorbacks is shown by the 
vote of the strong Catholic and the strong 
Protestant wards, where the difference be- 
tween the votes of men and women on the 
head of the ticket was startling, while for 
other offices the differences were slight. 

The total vote of the women in the 
election was about 258,000 out of a regis- 
tration of 282,483, of the men about 


415,000 out of 486,815 registered, the per- 
centage of men and women casting votes 
to the number registered being practically 
the same. About 61 per cent of the wom- 
en voters cast their ballots for Thomp- 
son, and slightly under that percentage of 
men were enrolled on the Republican side. 

The change in the political complexion 
of the women’s vote from primary to 
election was due largely to the cry of 
Sweitzer’s friends that he was for an 
“open town.” The Saturday night before 
election some fool friend of the Demo- 
cratic nominee arranged a “Sweitzer 
night in the Loop.” The “lid” was torn 
off the down-town district. The news 
spread among the women, and thousands 
turned from Sweitzer—balking on an 
“open town.” 

The votes of women were the greatest 
factor in expelling the notorious ones from 
the city council. In the Sixteenth Ward, 
a district largely peopled by foreigners, 
especially Slavs, Stanley Kunz has been 
a czar for years. In the Democratic 
primaries the men voted with Kunz, while 
the women, foreign-born and native, stood 
together and defeated him overwhelm- 
ingly. 

In the election there is every evidence 
that the women judged candidates more 
sternly than did the men. They smashed 
some of the strongest machines in the 
ward. The greatest victory of the entire 
election was given by the women of the 
Eighteenth Ward. The Eighteenth is not 
a good ward. It perhaps has as many 
“bad” women as any (save two) wards in 
the city. In that stronghold Barney Gro- 
gan ruled from his saloon as boss. Against 
him a man comparatively unknown was 
nominated. 


N SPITE of the bitter attack made 

on Grogan by the Hearst-Harrisonites, 
with whom he had quarreled, the old boss 
held the vote of the men. But the women 
—good, bad, and indifferent—were against 
Grogan. They overwhelmed him, over- 
came the majority rolled up by their 
husbands and sons, and beat him by 
240 votes. In the Seventeenth Ward, 
which Sweitzer carried, the women 
turned upon the Democratic candidate 
because of his saloon connections and 
elected Sitts, a decent Republican. 

In the Twenty-seventh, carried by 
Thompson by nine thousand, the women 
revolted against the old parties’ alder- 
manic candidates and elected a Socialist. 

On the Little Ballot propositions the 
votes of the women showed a heavier 
majority for the good propositions than 
did that of the men, and a heavier per- 
centage against the one so-called Bad 
proposal. Judges of election reported to 
the election commissioners that tens of 
thousands of men refused to vote the 
Little Ballot, threw it away, while the 
women in many cases demanded the 
Little Ballot first. 

Anthony Czarnecki, who for vears has 
presided over the Board of Election Com- 


missioners, analyzing the vote of Chicago 
women, said: 

“The first effect of the woman’s vote 
was that it transformed what threatened 
to be the most vicious knock-down and 
drag-out fight in the history of Chicago 
into a decent, orderly election, perhaps 
the most peaceable we ever had. 

“The second effect was that the women, 
in their intelligence and understanding of 
the candidates and the issues, showed not 
only. their capacity for voting but showed 
up the men in many cases. 

“The third effect is that they voted 
more consistently for the good aldermanic 
nominees and more consistently against 


the bad than the men did. 


“TT PROVES that women are better 

judges of men than men are—and that 
they vote right. They have given Chicago 
the cleanest counciliteverhashad. Wom- 
en by voting not only will put the bad can- 
didates out of office, but will put, and 
are putting out, the ward heeler and the 
polling-place worker. The political man- 
agers found that a bunch of heelers with 
badges soliciting votes hurt their party, 
and they called a lot of them off. The 
women will not stand for it. The presence 
of women judges, clerks, women watchers 
and workers at the polling places kept 
this election from being a murderous 
affair. 

“As to whether men influence their 
wives, we cannot tell much from the re- 
turns. We know that the man and wife 
vote the same way in the majority of 
cases; not always. We know, too, that 
many men are more than willing to be 
guided by the judgment of the wife. Hun- 
dreds of them boasted that their wives 
had made a closer study of the candi- 
dates and issues than they had, and 
voted with them. 

“The real woman vote came right out of 
the home. Neither the Social Settlement 
influence nor the women’s partizan or- 
ganizations counted for much. In the 
Hull House district, in Miss Mary Mc- 
Dowell’s district, their influence counted 
for very little. The vote shows that the 
women will not stand for party bosses, 
either male or female. I can find no 
marked difference between the way the 
women of the Lake Shore Drive district 
voted and those of the foreign wards. 
They were just women, election day, vot- 
ing for what they thought was best for 
their homes and families. 

“I have searched the record in pre- 
cincts known as ‘tough.’ The women of 
the underworld did not vote or try to vote 
to any great extent. I took one precinct 
where the old Red Light district was, and 
studied the woman’s vote in comparison 
with one precinct in the best part of the 
Twenty-ffth, the ‘swell’ residence dis- 
trict. The proportion of women voting 
from the ‘tough’ district was less than 
one third that of the good district. The 
percentage of votes for the two candi- 
dates was almost identical.” 


“The Runt,” the first of a new series of original and 
interesting dog stories by John Taintor Foote, will 
appear in the July number of The American Magazine 
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| PARI SOAP is perfect for toilet and bath. 
4 Aside from its economy—it costs but 5c 
> —you cannot find a purer soap at any price. 


Fairy Soap is individually 
packed—each oval 
cake in its own 
wrapping of 
dainty tissue, 
enclosed in a 

7 special box. 
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The white oval 
floating cake fits 


the hand 


(THE WK FAIR BAN K company) 


“Hay oe 
l ALi ‘ 
N Your Hone ‘Fairy: 
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Even the last 
thin wafer end 

A is not wasted—it 

A adheres quickly and 
à firmly to the fresh 


cake. 
re 


She Bet ú 
the Cheapest” 


There is true economy in 
PEARS because it is all pure 
soap—absolutely without 
waste—and particularly low 
in price. 


Pears’ 


Soap 


for many generations the world’s standard 
for quality — the finest soap possible to 
produce at any price, is also the very 


cheapest soap that you can use. It is 
made from the finest ingredients obtain- 
able, blended with extreme care and refined 
to the very highest degree—not almost 
pure, but ABSOLUTELY pure. 


PEARS thoroughly cleanses the pores 
and leaves the skin in a natural, soft, 
healthy condition—it is far more beneficial 
than any cosmetic could possibly be. Each 
cake of Pears’ Soap goes through a drying 
process for a full year before leaving the 
works, which removes every particle of 
water. A cake of Pears is all soap and 
only soap; that is why it lasts so much 
longer than ordinary kinds. 


The quality of Pears’ Soap is not ap- 
proached — its durability greater than any 
other; yet you can buy the unscented any- 
where at not over 1Scacake. There surely 
is no nced to use ordinary soap when you 
can get “the best” at so low a price. Try 
PEARS now at our expense and bring the 
charm of this delightful soap into your 
daily life. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grade toilet 
soaps in the world. 


For a generous trial cake of Pears’ Unscented Soap 
send your address and 4c. in stamps to cover mailing 
cost, to WALTER JANVIER, United States Agent, 
511 Canal Street, New York City. 


The Meanest Thing 
I Ever Did 


FIRST PRIZE 


Cruelly punished his little boys—one died 


GREAT, strong Swedish farmer 
told it to me—this story of the 
meanest thing—told it to me with 

tears and sobbing, after a lapse of eighteen 
years. 

“You know my son Christian?” he be- 
an, pointing to the big man spading the 
ower bed under the parlor window. ‘“‘It 

happened when Christian was ten years 
old, and Peter was only eight. 

“ Every night all summer long, Christian 
and Peter had brought the cow from the 
pasture and had kept her out of the lucern 
lots where fences were down along the 


way. 

“On the fifth of October the school- 
teacher took them to the hills to gather 
flowers and autumn leaves. They came 
home after dark, tired out, and finding no 
one at home, crept up-stairs and went to 
bed. They were sleeping soundly when 
their mother came a few minutes later, 
and she had not the heart to ask them to 
get up and get the cow. 

“I helped Rasmussen dig the last ten 
feet of his well that day, and when we had 
finished he invited me to supper. After 
that we sat for a long while enjoying our 
pipes and stories, so it was eleven o'clock 
when I got home. . - 

“When I came to the kitchen I saw that 
the milk had not been set in the window to 
cool. Then I was angry. I took the pail 
and went out to milk. The cow was not 
in the barn. Now, I was furious. 

“I took up a loose halter strap that 
hung over the stall and rushed up to the 
boys’ bedroom, muttering and banging 
doors as I went. My wife in her night- 
dress stepped before me at the head of 
the stairs and tried to explain. I pushed 
her aside and bade her hold her tongue. 

“The moonlight streaming in across the 
boys’ bed showed them sleeping soundly, 
locked in each other’s arms. I threw off 
the quilt and brought the strap down 


heavily across them. Peter gave a loud 
cry. Christian threw out his arms and 
leaded, ‘Father, whip me, do not whip 
eter! He is so little!? I answered his 
pleading with a heavier lashing. I am 
ashamed to tell it, how I, a great big 
brute of a man, stood over oe two 
crying, pleading, trembling, writhing, 
helpless lide boys, my own flesh and 
blood, and whipped them lash upon lash. 
When I paused for breath Peter sobbed, 
‘Father, what is it for?’ 
“What is it for?’ I repeated savagely, 
‘Come, I will show you what it is for!’ 
“T dragged them from their bed by the 
arms, one in each of my monster hands, 
down the stairs, out into the night and a 
mile away, down to the pasture bars. The 
night was chilly and damp with autumn 
dew, but I was warmly clad, and in my 
wrath gave no heed to the bare feet and 
thin night apparel of my shivering boys. 
“The cow stood at the bars, and when I 
had let her out the two little fellows freed 
their hands from mine and drove her home. 
“In the morning Peter did not get up. 
I had relented by this time and ordered | 
that he was not to be awakened till noon. 
At noon he was in a burning fever and 
talked setinioualy about the cow. Doctor 
Davis came and said it was pneumonia. 
A week later we laid him away to await 
the final call of God. 
“Since that I have suffered! What 
have I not suffered! My agony could not 


have been worse had the great avenging 


angel stood over and beaten me with 
cruel stripes during all those eighteen 
ears. 

“Christian did not get whipped any 
more, and he has forgiven me years ago; 
but I would give my life and all that I 
possess to know that at the last I could 
clasp little Peter in my arms and know 
that he forgives me, too.” ; 

HEBER CITY, UTAH. ANNIE D. PALMER 


SECOND PRIZE 


Stole his brother minister’s thunder 


S HE Meanest Thing I Ever Did.” 
When I read in THE AMERICAN 
Macazin_ that three prizes were 

to be given for an article on the above title 


I was overwhelmed. ‘‘Surely,” I said, “I 


have done so many mean things in my life 
that I can certainly win one of the prizes!” 


The trouble was to know which particular - 


mean thing on which to write; but I soon 
decided that the one I am about to relate 
was the meanest of all mean things. 


It happened about nine years ago. A 
brother minister and myself were sched- 
uled to speak at a very fine banquet in a 
church near the city where we both lived. 
We met at the railroad station and sat in 
the same seat on the way to the village, 
where the banquet was to be given. My 
friend was most enthusiastic and at once 
launched into his speech, telling me in de- 
tail the points which he expected to bring 
out and closing with remark that he be- 
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“> hos PA ee fey eal > Paige | 
he Hips. The Fairbanks House at Dedham, Mass. 
EELS Built in 1636. Excepting the shellvand * 

«(adobe houses of Florida and California, 


the oldest house now standing in America. 


270 Years Old—and 


Still a Comfortable Home 


For nearly three centuries this unpainted house has stood exposed to 
the weather. Continuously occupied and still almost perfectly pre- 
served, it offers the most convincing proof of the enduring qualities of 


WHITE PINE 


Ever since the Pilgrims landed, White Pine has been universally recognized 
as the wood preferred above all others in home-building. And figuring 
value in terms of service, it is the most economical. 


Despite an impression of its scarcity, White Pine is still abundantly available 
today, as it always has been, in any quantity desired. If your lumber dealer 
is unable to supply it, we would appreciate the opportunity of being helpful 
to you in securing it. 


Send today for our free booklet, “Wuire Pine in Home Buttpine.” It is 
beautifully illustrated, and gives much interesting and practical information 
regarding this most remarkable wood. If you contemplate building, please 
send us the name of your lumber dealer when writing for booklet. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
Representing 1613 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers ot Idaho 


O you remember— 
years ago—when 
mother slipped the kitchen 
bowl over our heads and 
clipped that fringe of hair 
beneath—and followed 
with a good shampoo? 

Do you remember her 
kneading the lather into 
your stubborn little head? 
You squirmed but she rub- 
bed the more. She knew. 
She was aiding the hair- 
roots to get good, rich 
blood and helping the scalp 
to breathe as well. 

Twogenerations of mothers 
have rubbed the bland, piney 
lather of Packer’s Tar Soap 
into their children’s heads— 
and their own. Healthy heads 
of hair have been the natural 
result down through the years. 


Send 10c for sample of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. State 
whether cake or liquid. f 
Send also for Free Manual: 
“The Hair and Scalp— 
Modern Care and Treat- 
ment.” It will prove valuable. 


MFG. COMPANY 
New York 


THE PACKER 
Suite 86A—81 Fulton St., 
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| lieved he would make a distinct hit. We 
| arrived at church and very soon I was 

handed a program of the exercises. I 
_ noticed that I was booked to speak one or 
j two numbers before my friend, and at 
once there came to me the idea that I 
would use his speech. As a matter of fact 
I had prepared very little, for I had been 
busy, on thinking that there would be 
other numbers on the program I did not 
make any particular attempt to get a 
speech ready. 

At last I was introduced. After making 
a few pleasant remarks, as is usual at such 
affairs, I entered into the subject of the 
speech which my esteemed friend had told 
me on the way down. Quietly, yet with a 
perfectly serious face, I glanced in his 


direction. At first he did not seem to 
grasp what I was saying, but very soon 
his face began to cloud over and I knew 


that he was mad clear through. However, 
there was nothing he could do and I en- 


'. larged upon his points to such an extent 


WAS teaching in a small town of 

western Tennessee, had only recently 

married, and since my salary was 
small and my savings few, my wife and I 
spent the vacation months with her people 
in another small town about eighty miles 
distant. 

Sometime during the summer the wife 
wished to visit a former friend in a dis- 
tant town which had once been her home. 
I urged the necessity of husbanding our 
little savings, but to no purpose—that 


pleasure trip must be. 
As chance would have it, my watch 
was in the shop being repaired. This gave 
me the idea of the clever deceit by which 
I planned to cure my wife of the “trp 
fever.” « 
The following day, I drew on my bank 


account for thirty dollars, which, when I 
reached home in the evening, I very 


‘ ago. On Thursday he had reached this 
i place and that night he had telegraphed 
to his wife. A few days later she had 
arrived and had rented a small room 
near by. They had played hundreds of 
games of cards, and they were not think- 
ing much about war. He wanted to get 
back to his school. Feeling how he loved 
the place, little by little I drew him out 
ate that quiet schoolroom rose vividly 
before my eyes. I learned just where the 
windows were, and the door, his desk, the 
blackboard. 


“What Will You Say to Your Boys?” 
I HEARD bits about some of his boys— 


boys he had quietly studied for months 
to draw out the best that was in them. 


that I felt sure there was little left on that 
subject for him to say. When I closed a 
burst of applause told me without mis- 
take that Thad made a hit, and I waited 
patiently to see what my friend would do. 
At last his name was called. He stood up, 
spoke to the toast-master, then to the 
audience. Then, in a halting manner he 
talked along a variety of lines, none of 
them anywhere near his planned subject. 
He soon sat down and, while there was 
courteous applause, he knew, and I knew, 
that the entire audience was much disap- 
pointed in him as a speaker. 

It was months after before he became 
very cordial to me, and when I look back- 
ward I do not blame him much. I reall 
think it was the meanest thing I ever did. 

W. R. E. 


Editor’s Note: We are holding W. R. E.’s 
check for $10, since we have no address. We 
will appreciate it if W. R. E. will send us his 
address. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Deceived his wife to save money 


glumly handed to the wife with the curt, ex- 
pression: ‘“‘Go ahead, I hope you enjoy it.’ 

Curiosity about my very apparent un- 
willing consent for her to go and about 
the source from which I had got the 
money was now uppermost in the wife’s 
mind as, indeed, I knew it would be. At 
first I steadfastly refused to say anything 
further about the matter, finally, after 
much persuasion, she prevailed on me to 
tell her how I came to get the money. 

When I had finished my halting, broken 
confession, that my watch had been 
pawned to secure the money, she burst out 
crying, and, overcome by her display of 
emotion, I began to feel so sorry Br my- 
self, that I did almost cry 

She did not take the ne I secured the 
watch the next day. 

That deception is “The Meanest Thing 
I Ever Did” or practiced. T. B. O. 


The Theater of War 


(Continued from page 30) 


I questioned him until I thought that I 
almost had him back in school. And 
then I asked abruptly: 

“What will you say to your boys about 
war?” 

He started just a little, then leaned 
back and closed his eyes. 

“I won’t say much,” he answered. 

On a bed not far away lay a small, thin 
man of middle age, with close-cropped 
head, sharp, eager face, high cheek bones 
and deep hollow eyes. He lay there rest- 
lessly watching, and trying by moans and 

estures to attract someone’s attention. 
ach time that he caught my eye, he 
moaned or shook his head, and if I went 
close he looked up at me and jabbered 
Polish imploringly. No one of his neigh- 
bors could understand; but at last an 
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Get Your B. V. D’s On!” 


ERE you are, carrying the ‘Worry’ sign, your forehead all 
wrinkled up like a raisin. ‘Take it easy, Man! Cool off 
in body and you'll cool down in mind! 


“Go send the boy to the nearest store for a few suits of B. V. D. Underwear. Tell him to look 
for the B. V. D. Red Woven Label and to be sure he gets what he asks for. That’ll take the 
‘excess baggage’ off your mind and body. Look at me! Look at Al and Frank over there. 


“A few suits of B. V. D.— you know, loose-fitting and soft- 


feeling —keep you cool all Summer. And, say, they put 

; such good stuff into it, that it wears and washes fine. 

| ” j Take my tip, and don’t let me see you like this tomorrow.” 
On Every B. V. D. Undergarment Is Sewed This Red Woven Label 


B. V. D. Union 
Suits (Pat. U. S. 
A. 4-30-07) $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the 
Suit. 


B. VoD: Coat 
Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 
75c., $1.00 and 
$1.50 the Gar- 
ment. 


Firmly insist upon seeing the B. V. D. Red Woven Label, and 
firmly refuse to take any Athletic Underwear without it. 


ss The B. V. D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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Minie” 


Select table silver 


that bears the stamp 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 


Wy combi ‘i autif a 
esidns with. a quali 
thats backed ba eh an 
qualified guarantee made 
possible by the actu 
test of over 65 years. 


Sold by leading Dealers 
Send for illustrated Catalogue F-30 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


NEWYORK Cricaco SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANATIA 
Che Worlds Langes t Makers of Sterling Silverand Plate 
Jull line exhibited at Panama Pacific Exposition. 


| do some more translating. 
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Austrian peasant with whom I had just | P 


pee talking called from his bed up the 
ine: 


“I know his talk. I know what he says. 


He is from Galicia.” 


Sons Gone, Cows Gone, Must Har- 
ness Wife to Plow 


HEY called Polish back and forth, 

while other patients all around at once 
grew deeply curious. Then the Austrian 
translated: 

“He says he had a little farm—and he 
had a wife and two grown sons—and he 
says he had four cows. His sons they 
took for the army. His wife, he don’t 
know where she is; but he wants to know 
most about his cows. If the cows are 

one away, he says, how can he plow his 
held this spring? He will have to harness | 
in his wife, and she will be cross, the old 
devil. 

“I guess he’ll never see those cows, the 
army took everything where he lived. I| 
know, because I marched that way, and 
it was bad as we marched along. 

“He says he drove a wagon in an am- 
munition train. One night both his feet 
froze hard, so he couldn’t walk, and the 
next day they began to ache and grew 
as big as devils. So then, he says, he was 
sent here, and now they have cut off all 
his toes and his feet are good for nothing. 
He says that if his cows are lost it will be 
hard and very slow to go with such feet 
over plowed ground and hold his plow and 
drive his wife. He thinks he cannot do it. 
He says his old woman is too weak—he 
does not want to make her pull. But 
what can he do? His sons are gone, and 
he thinks they are killed. He says war is 
bad for a peasant. He says he ıs feeling 
very bad. His feet are spoiled—he cannot 
walk. He says, ‘How can I walk back 
to my farm?’” 

“Tell him,” said Doctor Sanders, “that 
when he is well he can ride home free on a 
railroad.” 


WHEN this news was translated, the 
Galician doubtfully shook his head. 
He lay there all day, thinking and plan- 
ning, with low anxious moans from time 
to time. The next morning the night 
nurse told me that he had barely slept 
all night. Again he seemed fairly bursting 
to talk, so I got the Austrian peasant to 


“He thinks,” explained the Austrian, 
“that they will not let him ride free on a 
train. He says that he has thought it out, 
and that on a train you must always pay. 
And he says that when he came here he 
had some good boots, but they cut them 
off because his feet were swollen. He asks 
you will you get those boots. He thinks 
they are out in the beer garden where the 
Sisters pile our things. You take them 
to a shoemaker, he says, and fix them so 
they fit his club feet, so he can walk home 
and hunt up his cows. He says that if his 
cows are gone he and his old wife will die. 
He says they will sit in their house and 
die. He says he is feeling very bad.” 


Tragedy, Comedy, two huge masks, 
kept staring down on these beds of pain. | 


| And while "Tragedy leered on this club- | 


footed peasant, Comedy jeered at a bed 
near by. Ae, 
Here lay a boy of seventeen. His right 


leg was in a sling, held up by a pulley | É 
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Surely You Admire a 
Child’s Fresh Complexion 


and in the same way admire 
the clear, girlish skin that so 
many women now possess — 
not artificial, but the result 
of intelligent care. You will 
find upon inquiry that 


Hinds 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


a = - 


Creal 


is used by a very large number 
of families throughout the 
country,—each member ap- 
preciates its value summer 
and winter. 


If applied before going out and 
on returning, also morning and 
night, it will prevent injury from 
exposure to sun and wind; will 
keep the skin soft, smooth, clear 
and more youthful, always. Hinds 
Cream cannot harm any complex- 
ion, is not greasy or sticky. 


It is guaranteed to contain all its 
advertised ingredients. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers 
in every town who will gladly sell you Hinds 
Cream without attempting to substitute 


Samples of Cream will be sent 
for 2c stamp to pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS 
201 West Street 
Portland, Maine 
You should try HINDS 
Honey and Almond 
Cream SOAP. Highly 
refined, delightfully 
fragrant and beneficial. 
25c postpaid. No Soap 
samples. 
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GRAFLEX CAMERAS 


No camera equals the Graflex for high 
speed photography, In this picture both 
the automobile and biplane were going at a 
very high rate of speed. This made it 
necessary to set the shutter at 1-1000 of 
a second to get a picture that was clear and 


distinct. 


With the Graflex Camera you can make exposures 
of ‘any duration from “time” to 1-1000 of a 
second. You see the image on the focusing screen, 
right side up, the size it will appear in the finished 
print, up to the instant of exposure. 


Our 64-page illustrated catalog tells why the Graflex is the best 
camera for your work. May we send you a copy ? 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


You can make snapshots indoors if you use 
a Graflex Camera. This picture was made 
indoors with the shutter set at 1-35 of a 
second. The negative had plenty of ex- 
posure, and the shutter operated fast enough 
to prevent the movement of the children 
from spoiling the picture. 


con dt tt | | 


Photographs in the deep woods or in the 
shade offer many difficulties to those who 
are not equipped with a Graflex Camera. 
With the Graflex you can make pictures 
under light conditions that make photog- 
raphy impossible with cameras of the usual 


type. 
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Stockings would bulge and crease too, 
if they were buttoned up like gaiters 


Hatch 
ONE-Button 


UNION SUIT 


removes the bulging and creasing of union suits 
because it has no line of buttons down the front. 


There has never been a union suit so perfectly 
fashioned to the body — so skillfully and com- 
fortably fastened as to remove all binding over 
the shoulders. 


The Hatch ONE-Button Union Suit, with its tri- 
angular fold secured at the chest by one master 
button, is one smoothed-knitted piece from 


neck to ankle. Its lines are unbroken by wrinkle | 


or crease or bulge. It is the attainment of com- 
fort which all manufacturers have sought. We 
have worked for twenty-three years to produce it. 


OUR favorite haberdasher or department store has 

it now or can get it easily and quickly. If you have 
the slightest difficulty in obtaining this garment from 
your dealer, send us remittance 
and we will supply you, delivery 
prepaid. Made with our cial © 
closed crotch in fine-rib fab- Ņ 
rics—also in the famous Keep- 
Kool mesh. Sells at 50c for boys, 
and 50c, $1.00 and $2.00 for men. 


Here is the label >>> = 
to guide you. Aunties Vu 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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| weight, and on his face there was a look 


of such deep concentrated gloom that I 
thought my long search was at an end, 
that at last I had found a soldier who 
profoundly hated war. I asked a nurse 
about him. She smiled. 

“Don’t talk to him,” she warned me. 
“He hates to speak to anyone. You see,” 
she continued, “‘he lives here in town. 
Two weeks ago he came home on leave and 
fell off a trolley and broke his leg. Poor 
boy, they keep making fun of him so.” 

aaa at him often after that and 
always saw that scowl of gloom. To be 
wounded by a trolley! 


“In War You Get Promoted Fast” 


(THERE were several here even younger 
than he. In one bed sat a tall smiling 
boy of sixteen who told me he had run 
away from a military school without the 
consent of his parents. Shot in the right 
arm in France, he had spent three weeks 
in a hospital there. Later he had re- 


| turned to the front, had fought in Russian- 


Poland and was now here with a shat- 
tered jaw. His face was so tightly band- 
aged that he had to talk between his 
teeth. He hoped soon to be back on the 
firing line. 

“You see,” he told me earnestly, “war 
is very good for me. In war you can get 
promoted fast. In my military school they 
would have kept me working years, but 
as soon as the war broke out I ran away 
from school with my friend. He was 
only fifteen and three months. We heard 
troops marching by at night and all the 
boys got crazy. All sat up in bed and 
talked, but all but us were afraid to go. 
We climbed from our windows out on the 
roof. It was night and nobody saw us. 
We slid down a pipe to the ground and 
ran to the road ae hid in a bush. And 
when some more troops came by in the 
dark we fell in and marched along—and 
so at last we got down into France. My 
friend is now an officer. He writes me he 
is very glad. You see in the army,” he 
ended, “in peace promotion is very slow— 
you must wait for officers to die. But in 
war they get killed by thousands.” 

I used to notice him after that, hun- 


grily reading war papers, books and | 


magazines, thinking of future battles. 


Bur one evening toward the end of my | 


stay, I sat for some time by the bed 
of a boy who. had had battles enough. The 
“brain case” was dying. A nurse sat 
holding his right hand. He had only a 


body gripped those clutching, twitching 
fingers he would begin his fierce animal 
howls. I took his hand while the nurse 


went down to get his evening nourish- | 


ment. The hand was hot and feverish. 
It kept opening and closing, eagerly and 
fiercely, as though he were sending back 
some message out of a strange, wild world 
of pain. He was a Ruthenian, I had been 
told, a goatherd from the mountains. 
Close by the bed there was a wall, and 
through this wall, from the café that 
filled the front of the building, I could 
hear the orchestra. They were playing 
the “Barcarolle.” The nurse returned 
with a hot drink. He would not open his 
tight-set jaws, so she put a tube up one 
nostril. ir struggled hard and tried to 
shout. And so he had his last supper. 
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“Oh, Yes, We Get Used to It” 


AS I turned away, two eyes met mine 
with a look so cool and unconcerned 
that I gave a slight start. A wounded 
soldier, almost well, was sitting up in a 
bed near by, watching with quiet interest 
and calmly smoking a cigarette. 

“I suppose you get used to such sights,” 
I said. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. ‘‘ You soon get 
so you don’t mind it at all. If you have 
a war in America you will see for your- 
self—how in a few weeks you will be 
changed.” 

Before the war he had worked as a 
clerk for a German firm in big seaports 
all over the world, and he spoke excellent 
English. 

“IJ got used to it fast,” he continued. 
“T saw so many fellows killed. One day 
I was digging in a trench in Russian- 
Poland. My friend was shoveling just 
beside me. Then he stopped. I went on 
shoveling for a while, and I talked but 
he did not reply. So I looked around 
and there he was, leaning on his shovel. 
His face was right up close to mine and 
he was looking at me hard. He had been 
shot dead behind the ear... . Out of 
two hundred and forty of us only fifty- 
seven were left by the next morning. I 
killed one Russian that night in a charge 
and I stuck another one in the breast. 
I left him kicking on his back. I do not 
know if he was dead. 

“We started that charge very quietly,” 
he went on after a moment. “The order 
was whispered from ear to ear. First it 
was ‘Take out cartridges.’ Then it was 
‘Fix bayonets.’ I tell you, two whispers 
like that in the dark can get you very 
excited. Then you jump up and start to 
run and it’s hard to tell rard what 
you did. Sometimes you remember how 
many you killed. And sometimes,” —his 
eyes twinkled now,—‘‘whether you re- 
member or not you swear you killed a 
dozen. 

“The Russians always attacked at 
night. So we had wood and straw in piles 
about two hundred meters in front of our 
trench. One of our fellows was back of 
each pile, and if the Russians began to 
come he lit his fire quickly. In less than 
half a minute, then, these fires blazed up 
along the line and gave us light so we ` 
could shoot with rifles and machine guns. 
And those Russians, they came on like 
sheep—all shouting out as loud as they 
could—then tumbling down in scream- 
ing, kicking, bloody piles. That’s what 
our machine guns do.” 

He talked of Russian-Poland that had 
been swept again and again by the Russian 
and German armies as they advanced or 
retreated. 


The Priest That Was Saying Mass 
AS WE marched through a deserted 


village one day,” he told me, “we 
looked into a Catholic church and saw 
a priest who was saying mass. In the 
town a few miles further on we found that 
the Russians knew we were coming. So 
I was sent back in a squad of men to look 
for the priest in that village. We went 
in the church and found him. He was 
still saying mass as before, but his mass 
| was all about our troops. He was saying 
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it into a telephone hidden in the altar. | 
We took him out and hanged him. 
“Our officers,” he continued, ‘‘ would 


ge F a 


stand no fooling with Polish girls. Once 
on a hot day in September we were in a 
village and most of us sat down in the | 
street, we were so hot and tired. Then | 
a young Polish girl came along with a pail 
of water. The next fellow to me leaned 
over for fun and took her by the ankle. 
Our captain saw him do it and gave him 
eight days on bread and water. For three 
nights he was bound to the wheel of a 
gun. 

“One fellow who was sent out as a | 
scout had been a delicatessen clerk, and | = Tae n ESE rae 
when he got out all alone by himself he East a co daa Te came O o BEROA 
got so scared of war that spans to get š à ` 
wounded quick, so he would not have to D t t d t d ! 
go out oe more. He put his hand over | on S 1r up us angers 
the end of his gun and fired and blew off 
three of his fingers. So he got nicely | | A health authority made tests “in a number of good middle class 
wounded. But the doctor who dressed | Í homes, which tests yielded an average of 12 microscopic monsters ` 
his hand saw the black stains from the š : age : 

wder and guessed what had happened. during 5 minutes exposure of sensitized plate, but after sweeping the 

he court-martial got that fellow so || room the number on the plate increased to 222.” , , “Dust 
scared he broke down and confessed it all. contains decaying matter and 
And they gave him seventeen years. g 

“Where was I wounded? Oh, yes, I CO ND organisms — more dangerous 
will tell. Five of us slept one night in a than wild beasts — therefore do 
hay A dg peng buse n e oy mu ————— 0f stir it up, to be breathed or 
underneath an ew two of us all to $ : A 
pieces. Legs and arms and heads went VACUUM CLEANER come in contact with the skin, 
flying. I got seven wounds in my back.” eyes, throat, etc.” 
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“JTS too bad, said another man, ‘that 
a few hotheads can get together and 
start us all fighting each other. I don’t 
like the English, but the French and 
Russians are all right. They are fellows 
just like us. They have to do as they’re 


— EGYPTIAN 
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| The Utmost in Cigarettes 


> ri | Plain End or rk" 
told.’ I have heard this so many times l ai ? 
P: > > People of culture. refinement and 
here: ‘We have to do as we're told. education uwarablyPREFER | 


“One man,” said Doctor Spearman, Deutes to any other cigarette 


“had just been laid on the table and was 
going under the ether. The bullet had 
entered back of one ear and broken his 
right jaw, so I had a German dentist to 
help in the operation. The wounded man 
had saved some of his teeth and had 
brought them along in his pocket. He 
fought against the ether, and as we gave 
it to him we could barely hold him down. 
He thought he was out on the firing line | 
and he kept shouting, The Russians! ’*— 
till all at once the dentist leaned over and 
shouted into his ear, ‘Achtung!’ (‘Atten- 
tion!’) And you ought to have seen that 
German soldier stiffen out as though on 
parade!” 

One day I found a convalescent bend- 
ing over a man whose left thigh had 
been torn by ashrapnel. Both their faces | 
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Manistee is one of those progressive, 
modern cities which have taken their 
municipal administration out of politics 
and vested it in an appointive city 
manager. 


One of the first problems to which this 
expert devoted his attention was to 
street paving. Evidently he determined 
upon a modern, economical program, for 
in subjecting he writes on November 
20, 1914— 


“We have covered about ten miles of 
paved streets during the present sum- 
mer months with ‘Tarvia B’ and sand, 
and ‘Tarvia A’ and stone dust. Results 
have been very satisfactory. Manistee’s 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before tax- 
ayers as well as road authorities, the 
arrett Manufacturing Company has 

organized a Special Service Department, 

which keeps up to the minute on all 
road problems. If you will write to 
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Water and River Sts., Manistee, Mich. 
Both treated with Tarvia. 


City Manager says— 


paved streets are now in a more satis- 
factory condition than for several years.” 
(Signed) Cuas. E. RUGER, 
City Manager. 
Tarvia is made in several grades to 
meet varying road conditions. 


The testimonial above refers only to 
the dust-laying and road preservation 
work which has been done with “Tar- 
via A” and “Tarvia B”. A very large 
yardage of road was constructed with 
“Tarvia X”, which is also giving excel- 
lent and satisfactory results. 

The supremacy of Tarvia-bonded mac- 


adam over old-style macadam is now 
universally recognized. 


nearest office regarding road conditions 
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were so intent that my curiosity was 
aroused, and I came close behind them. 
The man on the bed lay listening now and 
the man by his side was talking, telling 
how a year ago in one of the mines not 
far from this town a dynamite explosion 
had given him just the same kind of a 
wound. He described, in minute detail 
and with evident satisfaction, not only the 
wound but the method of treatment he 
had received in the hospital which was 
owned by the mine. Was the American 
doctor here doing the same as the German 
had done? So for some moments he talked: 
Then a puzzled look came into his eyes. 


“We Get It Both Ways, Brother’’ 
“WE GET it both ways, brother, both 


in war and peace,” he said. “They 
told you to charge, and you did as they 
said, and here you are with a leg like this. 
And they told me to go down in the mine, 
and I went down, and I got the same.” 
He scratched himself reflectively, and I 
listened, all intent. For until now all 
over Germany I had heard not a word 
of rebellion, not one questioning of the 


| powers that be. Everyone did as he was 


told. So I waited hungrily. But the 
workingman only shook his head. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is hard in the 
mines. Still, it is true they treat us well. 
In our mine they have a swimming tank 
where we can have a swim at night. They 
have built snug homes, where we live 
cheap, and there is a library full of good 
books and a fine school for our children, 
and we have a singing corps and we sing 
every Sunday. They have a hospital for 
us, too, where I went when I got wounded. 
The hospital is right here in this town. 
They tell me now that half of it is full of 
wounded soldiers, and the other half is 
full of wounded miners—for the mine is 
still running on half time. 

“I don’t know,” he concluded. ‘It’s 
hard for a man to know how it is. You 
get hurt, and there you are. It’s hard in 
war and it’s hard in peace.” 

Then they talked of the big tree which 
was to be here on Christmas Eve, and I 
went disappointedly away. 


“We Are So Tired! Leave Us Alone!’ 


Bu among all these wounded men, I 

thought, many of them so silent, 

there must be some questioning going on 
uestions not expressed in words. 

here was one such man who for ten 
weeks had lain on his back. He was one 
of those who looked forty-five, although 
he was only twenty-four. Instead of 
growing better he had been growing worse 
of late. He slept little at night. Day 
and night he lay on his back and stared 
at the flags and the laurel wreaths, and 
often he seemed to be thinking hard. But 
he gave not a sign of what he was think- 
ing—until one day he spoke to a priest. 

t was on Sunday morning. A table 
altar had been placed at the end of the 
aisle just under the stage, with two tall 
altar candles and a large gilt crucifix. The 
priest in his white surplice and embroid- 
ered vestments, attended by his acolyte, 
had been saying mass. Of the sixty 
wounded men only two had taken com- 
munion. The service lasted nearly two 
hours, but no one murmured. But after 
the service, the priest strode up and down 
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the aisle furiously declaiming against Rus- 
sians, French and English, as all men ac- 
cursed of God. And then this wounded 
soldier, who for ten weeks had lain so still, 
raised on one elbow and shook his fist. 

“Leave us alone! Stop your shouting!” 
he cried. “You are only making every- 
one worse! Stop talking of war! What 
do you know? We’re all so tired! Leave 
us alone!” 


I LEFT the theater late one night. It 
was dim and cool and silent there, it 
was full of tired men. I thought of four 
thousand hospitals like this scattered all 
over Germany, and of other hospitals in 
Austria, Russia, England and France, and 
of the men by millions who lay on their 
backs and silently stared at bare ceilings 
and at walls, at flags and wreaths and 


garlands, and at the huge red cross of | 


Christ. And I wondered what they all 
thought about war. What will they say 
to their wives at home and what will they 
teach to their children? Will they say, 
like that tall, smiling boy who ran away 
from school, “War is very good for us.” 
Or will they, like that silent man who had 
lain for ten weeks dying, shake their fists 
at the powers that be and cry, “We are 
tired! Leave us alone!” 


Cupid vs. 
Geography 
(Continued from page 50) 


other, crossing each other’s paths, some- 
times speaking in the same city and the 
same hour, the two leaders stormed the 
voters and invented new epithets and 
sarcasms to toss like gasoline into the 
flaming feelings of the commonwealth. 
A great tension came over the land. Rifts 
appeared in families and old friends 
ceased speaking, while two hundred thou- 
sand lovers, torn apart by the Spartan 
principles of the Sane Marriage League, 


waited in flesh-annihilating suspense for | 


election day. 


(THE balance of the campaign fluttered 
up and down. Miss Simmons’s speech 
in Syracuse, where she proved that man 
should not be allowed to vote at all, won 
thousands of votes. Congressman Mor- 

an’s exposure of the fact that four in- 
ac had been drowned by falling into 
cisterns or tubs of water while their 
mothers campaigned for the vote was a 
stunning blow. It made him a favorite 
in the betting, and it also made him so 
acutely miserable that his physician be- 
came worried again and pestered him 
with warnings. Riehl after his speech 
Morgan sent a note to Elsie: 


ELSIE DEAR: A big meeting to-night and 
tremendous enthusiasm. I would rather hear 
the cool music of your voice than be President 
twice over. Morton. 


They are all against me in this county. 
Darling, you have done wonderful work. 
Suffrage is the biggest fool mania in the world. 
Othat there were more fools! Your Morton.” 


We have them whipped in Buffalo. I am 
utterly worn out and dispirited. Are you let- 
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going her chance of happiness. 
| . 


ting up? For heaven’s sake, hit me harder. If 
I should become President I would veto every 
women’s and labor bill passed. | MorTOoN. 


Congressman Morgan smiled as he 
mailed these bits of potential dynamite. 
He smiled to think of the chaos that would 
ensue if Miss Simmons should accidentally 
drop one of these notes. He smiled, also 
sadly, to think of the indignant care with 
which she was undoubtedly burning them 
as fast as they arrived. 


CHAPTER VIII 


URING the last week of the cam- 
paign the fine autumn weather broke. 
It rained and there were flurries of snow. 
The sun disappeared and the cold, wet 
days turned into colder and drearier 
nights. Soaked and shivering after her 
last day’s campaigning Miss Simmons 
came into New York on the Saturday 
evening before election to spend an im- 
ious Sunday preparing the final details. 
Never had she been so depressed. 

Seeing things through the dark glasses 
of the weather it appeared to her as if the 
cause had been hopelessly mislaid. Suf- 
frage was going to lose, and with it was 
Morton 


Morgan would be Governor of New 


You don’t | York and would go triumphantly on to 


the White House, while she, a premature 
old maid, would continue to tramp up 
and down the land fighting for simple 
justice—unloved, uncomforted, and phe- 
nomenally unhappy. She had thought on 


| these subjects for an hour, during which 
time she had wept duets with the weather, 
| when her room telephone rang. 


A re- 
porter from a leading morning paper 
required to see her immediately. 


A MINUTE later he was in her parlor. 
He was a nice young man with the 
biggest story of the campaign within 
reach and he was breathless. ‘‘See here, 
Miss Simmons,” he said eagerly, “ I know 
it’s a delicate question and all that, but 
it has to be answered. You'll pardon my 
impertinence, won’t you, please? It’s 
business, you know, and you're in public 
work and the public has a right to know, 
particularly in this instance. Yesterday 
our Washington man got hold of a maid 
who left your home there this summer 
and—well, you know how things get out 
when there are a dozen sharp-eyed 
servants in the house. She says you and 
Congressman Morgan are engaged. She 
claims to have spied on you. e’ve run 
the story on a chance, but of course we 
want your statement. Here’s the last 
edition if you care to look at it.” 

Miss Simmons took the paper in a 
dazed way and gazed upon a typical ex- 
ample of American newspaper enterprise. 
Carefully guarded by “It is rumored,” 


| “good authority,” “long suspected,” and 


other well-known qualifications, the paper 
had printed the report that Congressman 
Morgan and Miss Simmons, apparently 
deadly enemies, had been devoted friends 
in Washington and would be married after 
the campaign. And as Miss Simmons 
looked at her picture, a very poor one, 
linked with that of the lover whom she 
had apparently lost forever, a great temp- 
tation seized her. 

Suppose she did not deny the rumor. 


| Suppose she even refused to talk. This 
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would be equivalent to a confirmation. | 
Common gallantry would prevent Mor- 
ton from discussing it, in view of her 
silence. And belief in their engagement 
would defeat him by an immense vote. 
Nothing could be more damaging to a 
candidate who was spending his days de- 
nouncing the coarseness and unwomanli- 
ness of suffragists than the discovery that 
he was engaged to the arch-suffragist of 
all. There was happiness, life-long happi- 
ness, to be won by a blush and silence. 
It would be a little dishonorable, be- 
cause she wasn’t engaged. But it would 
help a splendid cause—and it would place 
a bit of most promising Presidential tim- 
ber on the kindling heap forever. 

Miss Elsie Simmons thought this last 
phase over at lightning speed for a full 
minute, while the young reporter breathed 
pyre and waited. Then she got very 
pale. 

“T’ve been trying to arrange my an- 
swer to your question,” she said at last in 
a most unmilitant voice. ‘‘ Will you be 
good enough to take it down word for 
word. Then will you please make a copy, 


sign it, and leave it with me. My answer 
is this: I am not engaged. No man who 
lives in the State of New York under its 
present laws is worth marrying. I—I 
cannot find words sufficiently strong to 
express my disapproval of Congressman 
Morgan's ideas regarding woman. That— 
that was what we quarreled about in 
Washington.” 

““You—mean he gave you up because 
he would not change his views?” asked 
the reporter, joyfully abandoning the 
old story and clutching for the new and 
grander one. 

“Of course I can’t discuss that with 
you,” said Miss Simmons gently. “And 
you have no right to draw any conclu- 
sions. Please copy my statement now.” 


ATER, while a worn-out and tear- 
soaked young woman plowed wearily 
through a bushel of correspondence, 
loathing her martyr’s crown and wearing 
it very much over one ear, three reporters 
ran Congressman Morgan to earth in 
Rochester at the close of his final speech, 
and, showing him telegraphic copies of 
Miss Simmons’s statement, demanded 
one from him. 

And then, too, temptation laid hold of 
Morgan and hauled at him as a traction 
engine tugs at a root. Before him Miss 
Elsie Simmons smiled, the most enticing 


vision ever beheld by a tortured candi- 
date. To make her Mrs. Morton B. 
Morgan was now the easiest of holiday 
tasks. He had simply to announce de- 
fiantly to the electorate of the state that he 
had been pleading with Miss Simmons for 
the past year to marry him and that it was 
nobody’s business but their own and, lo! 
he would disappear as a statesman only 
to reappear as a happy husband. Here 
was the chance to soak principle in the 
neck in a just and eminently satisfying 
manner—to perish politically without 
surrendering or ceasing to fight—and to 
win Miss Simmons by a means which she 
could not possibly criticize. 

Congressman Morgan seized his pencil 
and began his statement. He wrote three 
words and stopped. He wrote another and 
chewed his pencil violently. Then he 


threw the paper into the grate and walked 
the room. 
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Curses on a mind which sees too 
clearly and declines to accept counterfeit 
wisdom. Others might slip cautiously 
around a difficulty by well-marked paths. 
As for himself, he waded through and 
over. He could triumph over principle 
in this case, but he would have to dodge 
to do it. He had never dodged and he 
hoped to die dodgeless. He was out to 
win—to strike the last blow he had 
against an impertinent popular madness. 
He had thrown away his happiness months 
ago. To stoop to pick it up now would 
be to throw away his sword and attack 
the enemy with his fists in the hope of 
defeat. And so he groaned and wrote 
the following interview: 


I heartily corroborate Miss Simmons’s state- 
ment. We are not engaged, never have been, 
and are as widely separated as the poles in 
political ideals. My mission at present is to 
counteract and destroy her pernicious influence 
over the electorate in this state and to lead 
New York back to sanity. I predict the entire 
success of this attempt next Tuesday. 


Three hours later, while the presses 
of New York were crashing out the edi- 
tion carrying this announcement, or 
rather renouncement, Congressman Mor- 
gan, his face deeply carved with despair, 
was on his way to New York. His fight 
was over. The final struggle was the 
work of the organization. He intended to 
call Miss Simmons up on the telephone 
and talk with her for his soul’s good. 
After which he would insert himself into 
the deepest recesses of his home, cut the 
telephone wires and wait for the result. 

That he would be elected was being 
generally conceded now. The last week 
had seen a big drift his way. The Sane 
Marriage League and the Looney Lovers, 
as the state had nicknamed the young 
men’s auxiliary, had overplayed their 
hand. His speeches inquiring whether 
New York was to be governed by a pink 
cupid, with the business of the state con- 
ducted in parlors with the lights turned 
low, had been almost annihilating. The 
whole state had been laughing over the 
possibility. 


JF ROM his home the next morning 
Congressman Morgan called Miss 
Simmons’s apartments in the Martha 
Washington Hotel. There was a short 
wait. 

“Who is it, please?” 

It was a woman’s voice but not Miss 
Simmons’s. He did not answer the re- 
quest. 

“I must talk with Miss Simmons, at 
once, please,” he said impatiently. 

“Oh, Mr. Mayfield, is it you?” the 
voice replied. “I’m so sorry Miss Sim- 
mons has just left. She is utterly worn 
out and has gone up the river to spend the 
rest of the time until election. You are 
to take charge to-morrow. You can get 
her at Westchester 6789, but please don’t 
tell anybody. She doesn’t want to see a 
soul until election is over.” 

“You said Westchester 6789?” asked 
Congressman Morgan, politely. 

“That is the number. She’s gone to 
hide with an old friend. The newspaper 
story this morning has upset her.” 

“Thank you,” said Congressman Mor- 
gan, smiling for the first time in a week. 
“Tm so glad my voice sounded like Mr. 
Mayfeld’s. Good-by.” 
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wan and feeble November sun had toiled 
vainly all day to cheer up the world. Said 
world, girt round on all sides with flaming 
maples, looked more like a pale martyr 
in a sheet of fire than anything else. It 
fitted her mood. After all, her duty was to 
go back to Ohio and marry herself to some | 
strong, fine, Fhe « Mid-Western man. 


She shuddered at the joyful prospect. 
S° UNDS of breaking twigs and heavy : f 
breathing came from below. Someone ERRINGBONE stands off big and petty losses. 
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demanded after a minute. ‘‘ You've got | 
to go awa this minute. You'll be ruined | 
if you’re found here.” 
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ton. 

Short silence. 

“I don’t want you to go,” said Elsie. 
“You’re to come in and meet Miss 
Leeton. To-night you can call on me as 
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at the headlines and gave a little shriek. 


“Oh,” she cried, “I truly didn’t intend | 
it that way!” | 


“What is it?” asked Morton. She | WALLS & CEILINGS 


gave him the paper. It was the non- 
committal morning paper which had, 
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and most intelligent dogs in the world— 
are the chief figures. These wonderful 
stories will make you happy. 


| Bride. 


| pave and it did not mince words. 


| cause she had principles.” 


ublished the news of the engagement. 
This time it was apparently excited out 
of its calm aloofness. The romance of the 
situation had appealed to it. 


Gives Up Her Lover For Suffrage 
was the headline across the page. 


Miss Elsie Simmons proves the sincerity of 
her fight for the vote. Morton B. Morgan by 
gaining the governorship will lose Beautiful 
Her heroic renunciation wins many 
supporters. 


“Oh,” said Elsie again, “that is awful. 
I thought it was only fair to you to say 
what I did.” 

“ But this is worse,” said Morton, look- 
ing at another paper. It was a suffrage 
“Am- 

ition Chills Love” was its flaring an- 
nouncement. ‘Morton B. Morgan tosses 
over fiancée for the governorship. State 
ablaze with indignation. What else has 
this man paid for his office?” 

“Oh!” said Elsie for the third time. 
“Why, Morton! They’ve taken it the 
wrong way. What shall I do?” 

“Do?” cried Morton. ‘Absolutely 
nothing. This is glorious—magnificent— 
sublime! They’re cursing me all over 
the state. I’m losing thousands of votes. 
Elsie, my darling, you’ve given me a 
chance of defeat.” And he kissed her 
before the scandalized Miss Leeton. 


p THE afternoon the sensation grew. 
Comment from a dozen up-state papers 
was published. They universally con- 
demned Congressman Morgan. Either 
he was engaged and had denied it for 
political ae or he had been engaged 
and had broken it for the same reason. 
Both were dẹtestable. His statement was 
coldly brutal. It savored of persecution. 
It was one thing, the papers unanimously 
held, “for a woman to imperil her happi- 
ness for a principle. It was quite another 
thing when she was unceremoniously 
shoveled onto the ‘not wanted’ pile be- 
The state 
blazed with indignation. 

The anger had grown by election morn- 
ing. The papers generally conceded that 
the balance had turned again. Suffrage 
was in the lead. By arrangement with a 
nearby central, bulletins kept coming in 
to the Leeton ‘home. There was rioting 
in Buffalo and prominent femiphobes, 
as the opponents were called, had been 
roughly handled in New York. An im- 
mense vote was being polled. 

From morning on far down into the 
farther confines of eternity Morton and 
Elsie waited and grew older. The polls 
closed. Fifteen minutes later the tele- 
phone rang. Miss Leeton answered and 

orton grasped a few cold fingers as he 
listened. 

“Fourteen precincts out of 6,435 in 
Manhattan give Morgan for governor 
3»457. Locksley, ai’. For suffrage 
31425. Against suffrage 3,400.’ 

ood,” breathed Morgan. 

“Oh,” said Elsie in breathless tones. 
“I'm trying not to hope you'll be de- 
feated.” 

In ten minutes the first returns from 
Cuyahoga County came. It was a Mor- 
gan stronghold, but he was barely in the 
lead. Complete returns from the seventh 
ward in Rochester gave suffrage a clear 
majority of 500. 
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“Thank God!” said Morgan. “Ive 
been awfully afraid of that city. They 
ave me a big ovation. 

n’t you see—we’ve got a chance!” 

“And you could be President,” said 
Elsie, dazed. “‘Morton, I—I—” She 
could not finish. 

The next few bulletins were not so 
reassuring. Morgan increased his lead 
in Buffalo and began to crawl ahead in 
Greater New York. Albany came in 
with a tremendous majority against suf- 
frage, and Morgan, his face very pale, 
put his arm about Elsie’s shoulders. 

“There there, little girl,” he said husk- 
ily, “you are going to T beaten.” 

“Cheer up,” said Elsie brokenly, 
“you’re going to be president. Don’t 
take it so hard.” 


T SEVEN-THIRTY the New York | 


“World” claimed Morgan’s election. 


The “Sun” declared the suffrage amend- | 


ment carried by a small majority. The 
“Times” was in doubt. Then Brooklyn, 
always slow, began to roll in. How the 
baby-carriage pushers had swarmed to 
the polls! There was no doubt of Brook- 
lyn’s attitude. She wanted suffrage. 

hat did she care if the women did leave 
the babies when they went to the polls? 
Brooklyn fathers had always wheeled 
them anyway. Fifty-nine precincts gave 
1,300 majority; 234 precincts gave 5,400 
majority. Brooklyn, with 35 precincts 
missing, gave 53,000 majority for suffrage 
and had snowed Morgan under by about 
65,000. 


There was a hush when Miss Leeton, | 
her voice quivering with interest, an- | 
nounced these latter figures. Elsie’s hand | 
He was sober now. | 


poe Morgan’s. 
efeat is a solemn thing, even when 
eminently desirable. He saw power and 
dominion, honor and advancement, slip- 
ping away, and for a brief moment he 
felt himself hoping for hel 
York. Then he looked at Elsie. There 
was hope in her big, wet, luminous eyes, 
and it was all for him alone. 

“Please, heaven, make New York as 


Elsie, cheer up. 


from New | 


Three Chalmers engineers were looking at 
the hand-hammered fenders on a $10,000 


foreign car. 
“There is the fender we want,” said one. 


“Only it must be smoother, better than 
that,” said a second. And as they talked, 
the third was busy making sketches. 


With that hand-made fender as a model, Chalmers engineers 
designed the strongest and most graceful automobile fenders 
ever built. At Chalmers prices they gave the public a feature 
never before offered on a car at less than $10,000. 


i And the Chalmers Factory designed the machinery to build 
them. 


It cost us more than $72,000 to give Chalmers buyers the 
Chalmers molded oval fender. The giant machine on which 
these fenders are pressed from a solid piece of heavy sheet’steel 
weighs 55 tons. We had to erect a special building for it. 


And all this thought and time and money was spent to give 
Chalmers owners the fullest protection; to make Chalmers cars 
the most graceful on the market. 


“Quality First” in looks, in service, in materials was the idea 
back of Chalmers molded oval fenders. “Quality First” is the 
rule on which every part of Chalmers cars is built. 


It is this ideal, supplemented by originality and progres- 
siveness, that make Chalmers cars world leaders at their 
prices in style, mechanical excellence, sturdiness and 
luxury. 


The Chalmers owner is as proud of his car as 
though it had cost $4,000 or $5,000. For he 
knows that no car is better built, more 
rigidly inspected; his own eyes tell him 
no car has more good looks. 

Write for “Chalmers Doings” No. 67 
and learn more about the “Quality First” 
Chalmers. And be sure to see and ride 
in the 1915 models. 


New Six—40, $1400; Light Six—48. $1650; 
Master Six—54, 32400 


Fully equipped, f. 0. b. Detroit 


Chalmers Motor Company 
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Making Chalmers Fenders, drawn from life by H. L. Grout 


foolish as Brooklyn,” he breathed, smiling 


at her. 

New York was not. By thousands she 
scaled down Brooklyn’s majority. 
passed it and with a thousand precincts 
left to hear from had given Morgan 10,000 
over Locksley, with suffrage that much 


behind. But now the up-state was coming | 


in, inexorably, county by county, with 
500, 800, 1,000 for suffrage, each one. 
At ten New York City was complete. 


Suffrage was only 35,000 behind and it | 


had 25,000 majority up-state. At 10:30, 


with the last large city complete, suffrage | 


was within 5,000 of a majority and Mor- 
gan was behind. At 11:00 the New York 
“World” announced that Locksley was 
elected and that suffrage would win by 
25,000. 

Miss Leeton read the bulletin. A 
breath of her long-lost past came to her 
and, smiling, she left the room. Morgan 
still held Elsie’s hand. He found the 
other one. 

“Oh, Morton,” she quivered, “is there 
no hope for you?” 

“Not to-night,” he smiled. 
for the rest of my life?” 

“You needn’t think I’m ever going to 
consult you about my vote, sir,” said 
Elsie, settling herself comfortably. 


“Ts there 


She | 
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the Oliver features—visible writing, marginal release, uni- 


versal keyboard, etc. Judge the Oliver yourself. Write 
today for Free Trial. If you don’t want to keep it, send it 
back at our expense, Write now, ) 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166-440 N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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Zig-Zag Tread 
The Scientific 
Non-Skid 


Puncture-Proof 
—and so guaranteed—is the last 


word in pneumatic tire improvement. 
Major and minor road troubles are put to 
flight. MORE MILEAGE is the aim 
achieved. Fewer tires to buy is the net 
result. LEE tires live long because hand 
built of “vanadium” rubber. Sales in- 
creased 600% in two years. New $1,000,000 
factory now running at full blast. 


LEE Tires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE -PROOF 
a a EEE] 


APPLY FOR BOOKLET “5” TO 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 
Manufacturers of Rub- 
ber Goods since 1883 


Distributors in all Prin- 
cipal Cities. Look up 
“Lee Tires” in your 
Telephone Directory. 
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Tyrus 
(Continued from page 23) 


The other day, I says to Callahan: 

“What do you think of him?” 

“Think of him!” says Cal. “What 
could anybody think of him? I think 
enough of him to wish he’d go and break 


|a leg. And I’m not sore on him per- 


sonally at that.” 

“Don’t you like to see him play ball?” 
I says. 

“Pd love to watch him,” says Cal, ‘‘if 
I could just watch him when he was 
playin’ Philadelphia or Washington or 
any club but mine.” 

“I guess you'd like to have him, 
wouldn’t you?” I says. 

“Me?” says Cal. “All I’d give for him 
is m right eye.” 

“But,” I says, “he must keep a mana- 
ger worried some, in one way and another; 
you'd always be afraid he was goin’ to 
break his own neck or cut somebody 
else’s legs off or jump to the Fed’rals or 
somethin’.” 

“Pd take my chances,” says Cal. “I 
believe I could even stand the worry for 
a few days.” 

I seen in the papers where McGraw 
says Eddie Collins is the greatest ball 
player in the world. I ain’t goin’ to 
argue with him about it, because I got 
nothin’ but admiration for Collins. He’s 
a bear. But, kid, I wisht McGraw had to 

lay twenty-two games a year agin this 
Roce Romper. No, I don’t, neither. 


| McGraw never done nothin’ to me. 


Prize Contests 


“MHE THING I AM PROUDEST 

OF.” For the best letter of about 
five hundred words on this subject we 
offer three prizes: $20 first prize; $10 
second prize; $5 third prize. 

Competition closes June 15th. Winning 
letters to appear in the September number. 

Make your letter as personal and auto- 
biographical as you wish. Your name will 
not be published without permission. 
Contributions to these contests will not 
be returned except where especially re- 
quested and postage is enclosed. 

Apropos of the article, “What it Means 
tobea Re? on page 11, the subject of the 
next contest will be “THE JEW.” Both 
Gentiles and Jews are invited to write 
letters and relate personal experiences. 

Conditions and prizes same as above. 
Competition closes July 15th. 


F YOU are areal enthusiast over 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
you might like to have some of your 
friends see the magazine. A speci- 
men copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or let- 
ter to 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


The Ambitions of an Actress, by MARGARET ANGLIN 


The 
Ambitions of 
an Actress 


(Continued from page 46) 


his favor—something royal “from the 
King’s table,” as it were! 
I think Mr. Mansfield amused himself 
occasionally by playing to himself, but if 
ou were not a good audience he never 
hoskiered you any more—if he liked you. 
It would be nice to tell some more of my 
amusing and nearly always happy experi- 
ences with Mr. Mansfeld, but I am afraid 
they have no place here. 
Suffice it to say that he sent for me one 
night and said, “If you remain with me 
you will have the same position as Miss 


Terry has with Mr. Irving.” That pros- | 
pect made me quite dizzy, I admit; but | 


“Cyrano” was too successful for my hap- 
piness. 

Nothing came of all these plans. I 
drifted on to the company of Mr. Charles 
Coghlan. There was a wonderful actor, 
and what a stage manager! Once again 
Shakespeare loomed up on the horizon 
of my hopes. If Mr. Coghlan’s play 
lived up to his expectations and won 
even a modest amount of money he 
would revive one of Shakespeare’s com- 
edies; he told and wrote me much about 
Miss Terry, when he and she had played 
together—in “The Merchant of Venice,” 
I think it was—anyway she was very 
young at the time and Mr. Coghlan had 
an unbounded admiration for her talent. 

But this time it was failure of the play 
that set my hopes once more to rest, and 
not a success, like “Cyrano.” Mean- 
time, though, I had become so enthralled 
with Mr. Coghlan’s marvelous methods, 
his ease, his grace, his extreme natural- 
ness, and he taught me so much with 


Power with Economy 


Unquestionably, if all Regal owners could give 
expression to their opinion of the dominant 
feature of Regal cars—the one outstanding 
fact would be their unlimited power. 


They^ are always hungry for the hills, and at 
a touch of the throttle leap forward as only an 
engine, with surplus power, and perfect bal- 
ance can. Yet this power is secured with the 
greatest economy^. 


Now, there are Three Regals, all of the same 


rugged design and construction, which has characterized 
Regals for eight years. Surely“ among them is one, 
suited to your needs—and your pocket book. 


A Light “Four” 106 inch wheel base $ 650 
A Standard “Four” 


All are completely~ equipped—electric lights, horn and starter—one man 
top, demountable rims included. All are comfortably~ roomy, have full 
streamline bodies, and crown fenders, 


Regal Motor Car Co. 


606 Piquette -Avenue 
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the greatest patience and interest, that | Z 
the acting of modern plays assumed an Ji 
entirely new aspect and importance in i 
my eyes, which till then had had a limited, | : 
though lofty, vision, and my ambition ! 
slowly swung into other channels. I i 
only played a Shakespearean heroine i 
once again in this country and that was aT ai eo ee 


. . e g re p- ee ~ 
Ophelia with Mr. Henry Miller. Soon {$ E ? aion rr a r AS) 
ee a s FON) 
after I was offered permanent New York : 3 === — 
engagements, and these are very at- 


tractive when you are fond of living 
at home. Send for Our New Booklet on 


LUVLANLAAUUE MATION TONAN O GATHERS E 


$10 to 100 each. Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. 
rrespondence course NOT REQUIRED. Details Free. 
Atlas Publishing Co. 317 Atia ldg. Cincinnati, o, 


'THE Empire Theater was a very happy, 
comfortable place in which to spend 
a season. I was receiving more praise 
than I deserved for playing modern 
heroines; I was talked out of and away | 
from Shakespeare, and was finally per- | 
suaded that further to entertain my ideas | 
Was ruinous. 

One morning, however, I awoke to 
read in the paper that Mr. Frohman pro- 
posed to present me as Lady Macbeth. I 
hurried down to the theater and told Mr. 
Frohman I couldn’t play the part, it 
was too difficult. “Go home and study 
it,” was all he said. I tried it for a week 
and then another week, and finally made 
up my mind to resign my position. I 


Over 28% of the mil- = 
lions of dollars worth 
of stock that chang 
hands on the Stock E 
change is bought and 
sold by people who 
deal in odd lots. = 
= We have published a very 

interesting booklet entitled “The Odd Lot,” outlining = 
how and why to buy odd lots for investment and explain- = 
ing our simple plan for the purchase of standard securitiesin = 
any amount—one share, five, seventeen, etc. It gives much 
valuable information to those who wish to invest at this 
opportune time when securities are below normal levels, 


Free Booklet K-4 on “Odd Lots” 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. nevon ey 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Push-Button Controlled, 


You have a high speed or trolling — 


speed, a slow reverse or fast 
reverse, or you can bring your 
boat to a standstill] with- 


out stopping your 


ES Speed 


nor altering ita normal speed by sim- 
ply pressing a button Has magneto in fly- 
wheel. Silencer on exhaust. Full details in 
free catalog No. 10. Our marine motors from 
2 to 30 H. P., described in free catalog No. 24. 
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THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 
1513Caille Street Detroit, Mich. 
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Packer No. 8 
Hears froma 


Pipe-Lover 


To insure the complete satisfaction of every 
smoker of Edgeworth tobacco and as part of 
the guarantee that goes with every package a 
small slip is packed in every large size tin or 
humidor package of Edgeworth. This slip 
urges a return of the tobacco if it is not satis- 
factory and bears a number that identifies the 
packer. 

Here is, in part, what one smoker had to 
say when he read his slip. 

Packer No 8, 


c/o Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Sir, Madam or Miss:—I have just dug down to the 
bottom of a one pound can of “Edgeworth” evidently 
packed by you, and I found the enclosed notice; wherein 
your boss asks me to notify them in case I found any 
irregularity in the box in which the notice was packed. As 
I found no irregularity and as they asked for nothing more 
1 thought I would tell you what else I found; e. g. “The 
Best Bunch of tobacco I ever smoked.” A friend, (I was 
going to say a truc friend, but then I reserve that expres- 
sion for my old “dudeen” exclusively) gave me this pound 
box of “Edgeworth”— hence this letter, and now it’s me 
for more as the last smoke was as good as the first, just 
as moist and held the same quality and flavor—you can 
tell your “boss” that there was no irregularity — no, it was 
all regular—yes, a regular find. 

Yours in a decent smoke, 
AJM 

Not every man is as fortunate as Mr. A.J.M. 
He was lucky enough to have a friend who in- 
troduced him to Edge- 
worth by presenting 
him with a full pound. 

There’s no need for 
you to wait until some 
acquaintance yields to 
an inspiration and 
gives you a package of 
Edgeworth to judge. 

You can get it from 
us by asking forit. Just 
put yourself in a re- 
ceptive frame of mind, 
say to yourself, “Well, 
since it costs nothing, 
I will give this Edge- 
worth a trial,” then 
send us a postcard with 
your name and your dealer’s name on it. 

We will promptly send you a package of 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed Smoking Tobacco, 
free. Whether you will like it or not remains 
to be seen, but you should see some of the glad 
letters we get from men who have found Edge- 
worth just what they wanted. 

Don’t you think it’s always worth while to 
try out a pipe tobacco ? 

Edgeworth is made from the finest tobacco 
that grows on the ground, and it comes in two 
forms, Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed, and is 
on sale practically everywhere. 

The retail pricesof Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
are 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for large tin and 
$1.00 in handsome humidor packages. Edge- 
worth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
Mailed prepaid where no dealercan supply. A 
sample of Ready-Rubbed is free if you mention 
your dealer’s name. If you love good pipe to- 
bacco, you will really favor us by asking for 
this sample. 

Write to Larus & Brother Co., 25 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was estab- 
lished in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
several other brands of smoking tobacco, in- 
cluding the well known Qboid— granulated 
plug—a great favorite with smokers for many 
years 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants — If your job- 
ber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Bro. 
Co. will gladly send you a one or two dozen 
carton, of any size of the Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post at same price 
you would pay jobber. 
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went down-town once again, and said 
with all the determination that I could 
muster, “Mr. Frohman, I can’t play 
Lady Macbeth, it is beyond me.” “Stop 
worrying,” he chuckled, “I never meant 
you should.” 

When I finished at the Empire, I went 
to London with the idea of getting into 
a Shakespearean company there; but I 
met Mr. Frohman, and he dissuaded me. 
He said he was going to give me some- 
thing that was very fine; but it did not 
materialize, and I came back. And all 
this time there was the necessity for earn- 
ing money. 

my return from London, it was a 
matter of drifting along and doing the 
expedient thing, always hoping that 
sooner or later I could get what I wanted. 
I played in some plays that may not have 
been very great works of art, but always 
with the hope of having my own Shake- 
spearean company someday. 

These very plays have been the means 
of helping me to it. Everything I have 
done, everything I have, i have earned 
myself, in the theater, and rarely had a 
manager to supply money for me. I 
have worked with capital supplied by my 
own efforts, and when you assume the 
business as well as the artistic end of a 
theatrical enterprise, in order to meet 
business obligations it is often necessary 
to do certain things, produce certain 
plays, refuse others, or continue to appear 
in plays beyond what would seem to be 
their allotted time. Doing any or all 
of these things you may content your 
own business conscience, but you are 
apt, also, to play shocking havoc with the 
sensitive art souls of some of our Utopian 
critics! 


"THE only time in recent years I 
contracted to appear under other 
than my own management was when once 
again the hoped-for promise of “and 
eventually Shakespeare’ was held allur- 
ingly forth. 
eantime I had gone a long way off 

to indulge my desires. In far-off Aus- 
tralia, that wonderful country of over- 
flowing kindness, I had some of the 
happiest weeks of my theatrical life, for 
there at last I played Viola and Katharine. 
The great theater in Melbourne was 
crowded to the roof day after day. No, 
not for me, for Shakespeare, and the 
audiences were wonderfuk 

After that I may tell an amusing little 
story. Going to a smaller city, a certain 
manager suggested that the repertoire 
be confined to modern plays. “They 
want to laugh,” he said. “Then why 
not ‘The Taming of the Shrew?” I 
suggested. He hesitated. Despair had 
him, but finally he replied, “Oh, very 
well. We’ll try it. But we mustn’t let 
them know who wrote it.” That seems 
the climax of the story, but there is more 
to come. I had forgotten this incredible 
remark until I arrived in the city to play, 
and there, to my horror, everywhere 
advertising was displayed announcing 
blithely that Miss Anglin would appear 
in a comedy “The Taming of the Shrew” 
by Immortal Bard. he 

And now back to America: After the 
climb of years trying to “get ready,” 
playing all manner of rôles from incon- 
sequent modern comedies, in the hope 
of lightening a touch that had become 
heavy, to Greek tragedy, in the desire 


A Million 


Corns 
Went Last Month 


Last month, a million corns 
were ended in this easy, simple 
way. And every month a million 
more go like them. 


To each corn was applied a 
little Blue-jay plaster. In every 
case the corn pain en there. 


Then the wax in the plaster— 
the B& B wax—gently freed the 
corn. In 48 hours nearly every 
corn came out, without any pain 
or soreness. A few stubborn 
corns required another plaster. 


That’s the story of some 
seventy million corns ended by 
this invention. It will be the story 
of your corns in 48 hours if you 
treat them in this scientific way. 
Your friends will testify to that. 


If you don't do this, in all 
probability, those corns will stay 
for years. 


Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 


You need it if you== 
—are going to the Expositions at Califor- 


nia where baggage risks are multiplied. 


— travel for business or pleasure. 
—are going on a vacation anywhere. 
— keep any personal effects outside of 


your residence —at the office, golf or 


country club. 
—are sending your son or daughter to 
boarding school or college. 


Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you against loss due 
to fire, theft, transportation, etc., while the baggage ts 
in the custody of any . express company, steam- 
ship, hotel or clubhouse. > 

A yearly policy relieves you of all worry, costs leas in 
the end and automatically protects you and your family 
even though travelling in different places. 

The hazards and contingencies of travel are many, 
and you need this protection. The value of your bag- 
gage is more than you realize. 

emember the liability assumed by raliroads, etc., is 
considerably less than the actual value of your baggage! 


It may save you hundreds of dollars 
“write today for information. = 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
235 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. Founded 1792 


Writers of insurence covering: 
Fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, 
marine, tourist, parcel post, leasehold, ete. 
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The Son and Father Movement, by ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Be Your Own 
Be 


Cuticura Soap 
and Hot Water 


Preceded by light touches of Cu- 

ticura Ointment quickly clear the 

skin and scalp, soften and whiten 

the hands and promote the natural 
` beauty of the skin and hair. 


Samples Free by Mail 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold everywhere. 
Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. book. 
Address post-card ‘‘Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 


This Size 
TRIAL 

BOTTLE 
Sent Free 


Many a pin prick bas led to blood poisoning. 
Many a nail scratch bas brought on lock-jaw. 
Any break in the skin lets infection in—unless 
you cleanse it first with Dioxogen. Every bouse- 
hold needs this powerful, pure, non-poisonous 
germicide. Avoid the weak peroxides pre- 
served with acetanilid so frequently offered. 
Ask for Dioxogen by name—at any drug store. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 
10 Astor Place New York 


| you sleep in t 


to gain breadth and depth of expression, | 


the mountain peaks are at last in sight. 

There are mountains and mountains, 
I know, and if I can’t ever achieve the 
crest of the highest mountain it may be 
permitted, at least, to try to reach the 
top of some other one. 


The Son and Father 


Movement 


(Continued from page 17) 


“That’s all we need,” said Mr. Lloyd 
gruffy. “Let's get at it.” 

“TIl make the coffee and you fry the 
bacon,” suggested David. 

“What do you fry it in?” asked Mr. 
Lloyd. 

“The skillet. Thats all we’ve got,” 
said David, and Mr. Lloyd put the skillet 
on the spirit stove again to warm it, if 
possible, to the temperature of a sunny | 
wall in September. David made the 
coffee. He made it in a real coffee pot 
by putting the coffee in water and setting 
the pot on the stove. 


IME passed. 
ing there was no other knife sharp 
enough to cut raw bacon, cut raw bacon 


with his pocketknife, the longest blade of | 


which measured an inch and a quarter. 


Mr. Lloyd, discover- | 


The bacon was in a chunk attached to the | 


rind. When Mr. Lloyd had finished 
slicing it it was in smaller chunks, un- 
attached to a rind. He put the chunks in 
the skillet and let them warm. They 
warmed slowly and reluctantly. The cof- 
fee warmed Soa and reluctantly. But 
David was gloriously happy. He exposed 
the resources of the tent. 


tablecloth for the table. He found tin 


He found a | 


plates and spoons, cups without saucers, | 


knives and forks, wet sugar and warm, 
weary-looking butter. He found a loaf 
of bread so damp that it resembled a 
sponge. If Mr. Lloyd was not as gloriously 
happy as David, he pretended to be. He 
had but a few more minutes to spend in 
the tent and he could afford to pretend 
and thus to please David. 

The bacon never did get much more 
than warm, and the coffee, when it was | 


| poured, looked like an eddy of the Missis- 


sippi at flood time. Vast quantities of 
coffee-grounds débris cluttered its sur- 
face. Unguessed stores of coffee-grounds 
detritus filled its depths. There was no 
milk—the milkman had not come yet. | 
Mr. Lloyd pretended an enjoying appe- 
tite, while David ate great chunks of 
rawish bacon and damp bread, and 
strained a full cup of coffee between his 
teeth. There was no doubt David was 
having a glorious time. He was most 
enthusiastic. He ate eagerly. His eyes 
sparkled with boyish good spirits. 

At length Mr. Lloyd put down his cup 


| and arose with an air of well satisfied | 


appetite. \ 
“Well, Davy,” he said, “this has been 
a real treat xr me. It does me good to 
be a boy agaħ. We'll have more of this 
sort of thing.” | 
“Will a a David eagerly. “Will | 


e tent again to-night?” 


| 
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Gangs of Tough Boys 
Breed Criminals 


To know criminals, study their origin, 
study the years spent, as boy and man, 
with dissolute, lawless, perverted com- 
panions. Study the slow, inevitabledeath 
of every moral impulse. Study the fin- 
ished product: debased, diseased, drug 
crazed—wholly dangerous. 

Then admit that as long as society con- 
tinues to breed thousands of criminals 
every year it is a civic duty for every 
honest man to protect himself and his 
family. The law has but one represent- 
ative in your home—you are that 
representative. The 


IVER JOHNSON 
ita: REVOLVER 


Automatic 
It is the 


is well adapted for home defense. 
most dependable, the simplest and quickest 
to operate, and the safest small arm that you 
can own. It is so safe that you can dropit, 
throw it against a wall or “Hammer the 
Hammer.” Only by an intentional pull on 
the trigger can it be fired. It is equipped 
throughout with unbreakable, permanent 
tension wire springs. 


$6 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for 84-page book which tells all about 
Iver Johnson Revolvers, Shotguns, Bicycles 
and Motorcycles. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York. 717 Market St., San Francisco 
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On your Santa FeWay 


to California visit the 
Colorado Rockies, the 


old-new city of Santa 
Fé,the Indian pueblos, 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


Los Angeles, Yosemite, and 


Big Trees 


Daily Excursions until 


November 30s. 1915 


about one fare round trip 


Four daily transcontinental trains, 
including California Limited 
Exclusively first-class 


Send for fascinating picture-folders of 
the Expositions and the Santa Fe route. 
I can help you plan an economical 
wander-trip through California 


Free Books 
W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 
A. T. & S.F. Ry. Co. 
1087 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Send me your booklets—"San Diego, 1915,” 
the “Panama-Pacific Exposition,” ‘“Grand 
Canyon Outings,” “A Colorado Summer " and 
“Old-New Santa Fé,” free of all charge to me. 


“Two fairs for one fare” 


| together. PI 


“Well—no, not to-night,” said Mr. 
Lloyd. “I’m afraid Mother would not 
like to be left alone again so soon. Maybe 
we can think up something else to do 

be thinking, and you 
think— Now, I guess I’ll go over and 
see how Mother got along.” 

“Ive got to wash things up,” said 
David, and Mr. Lloyd left him. 


EVERY bone in his body ached. He 
limped slightly as he crossed the road. 
He put out his hand to ring the bell when 
he reached the cottage door, but instead 
he tried the knob. The door opened! 
Mr. Lloyd frowned first, because his wife 
had evidently doubted that he would 
spend an entire night in the tent; then 
he smiled to think that he had per- 
severed better than she had imagined he 
would. He climbed the stair slowly, feel- 
ing rather sick and exceedingly sore. He 
paused at his own door and heard his 
wife’s deep breathing, and passed on. 
No use disturbing her. He turned to the 
door opposite and entered David’s room. 
The bed seemed to offer a sentient wel- 
come. Mr. Lloyd gave a deep, long 
sigh of thankfulness. He glanced at him- 
self in the mirror. 

A smudge of black ran across his face, 
ending on the side of his nose. His scant 
hair was all askew. He had no collar. 
His clothes were wrinkled. He was a 
wreck, but he was happy, for he had 
spent the night with David in the tent 
and he had done the father’s part as laid 
down by the founders of the son and 
father movement as expounded by Sime 
Riggs. His heart warmed again as he 
thought of the joy he had given David 
by taking part in the boy’s pleasures. It 
was worth the weary bones, the indiges- 
tion he felt creeping upward in his chest, 
the night of sleeplessness. It was good to 
be a father, and to be able to do things 
like this for one’s son. He unbuttoned his 
waistcoat and dropped it limply on a 
chair, and as he did so his eye caught 
sight of a book on David’s dresser. 


ME: LLOYD picked up the book and 
looked at it. A father interested in 
the son and father movement should 
know something about a boy’s reading. 
He opened the book and saw David's 
writing. It was evidently the boy’s diary. 
The last entry was of four days before. 
Mr. Lloyd smiled, and read: 

“Played with Bill all day,” it ran, 
“except when Sime let me help fix the 
auto. He told me about this son and 
father movement, and I guess he’s all 
right about it, too. He says us sons ought 
to take more interest in our fathers and 
get them to play in our plays, because 
that’s the best way to keep fathers from 
getting old too soon, and I guess he’s 
right, for Father is getting balder all the 
time. He says I ought to coax Father to 
play with me and keep him young, so I 

uess he’s right and I ought to do it, so 
*m going to ask Father to sleep in the 
tent with me, and I guess it will do him a 
lot of good like Sime says; but it won’t be 
much fun for me to have a father butt- 
ing in, but if it keeps him young I ought 
to do it, because it is a s.n’s duty to 
do what he ought to do, .ke Sime says 
on this son and father -usiness. So I 
will.” 


Mr. Lloyd closed the book very softly 


IN 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Cro- 


cus, give, for a small outlay of time 

and money, an abundance of flow- 

ers in the house from December 

until Easter, and in the garden, 

from earliest spring until the mid- 

dle of May. “Bulbs are grown 

almost exclusively in Holland, 

in enormous quantities, and 

sold at very low prices. Usually they cost double be- 
fore reaching you. 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until 
Fall, you make a large saving, get a superior quality 
of Bulbs not usually to be obtained at any price in 
this country, and have a much larger list of varieties 
to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and 
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and replaced it on the dresser. He 
lowered his head a little and looked at his 
bald spot in the mirror. When he turned 
away his face was an angry red, but as he 
undressed his expression changed. When 
he got between the sweet, cool sheets he 
was smiling. Jog before he closed his 
eyes he laughed. 

“Some boy, believe me, some boy!” he 
said, and closed his eyes blissfully. 


The Song Sparrow 


(Continued from page 11) 


to songs being tried out. The dear public 
wants only the finished product. But 
what fun it is for us artists! Though I’m 
only a clumsy amateur at music.” 

“Us per The words warmed her 
strangel “You are the best accom- 
panist $ ever had,” she replied, instinc- 


tivel 

T tell you what—we’ll try songs every 
day, after the sitting for the picture, eh?” 
he cried, with his boyish enthusiasm. 
“Uncle Alec won’t mind!” 

“No, I suppose he won’t,” she said, 
with a quaint smile in spite of herself. 
Then she quickly led the way to the 
veranda. 

“Not a bad little voice, is it?” the host 
said half an hour later to his young guest, 
who was puffing a bed-time pipe. 

“She forces the upper register a little, 
and her attacks are a bit uncertain,” 
Eliot replied; “but, gee whiz, how she 
wants to sing! There’s so much music she 
doesn’t know, never heard of. Why, it 
will be like taking a painter to Italy for 
the first tire to lead her into Gluck and 
Purcell and Debussy!” 


ge | TWO days later Eliot demanded to 
know where Ruth lived, and set off to 
find her. She blushed as she greeted him 
at the door of the little white house where 
she dwelt with her mother, and ushered 
him rather ceremoniously into a typical 
New England “parlor,” dim and stiff. 
Only the corner where the piano stood 
looked as if it were in familiar use. 

“I came about that picture,” he began 
at once. “I’m all ready, got the canvas 
all laid, and the lights gauged. I’ll have 
to paint on it from about two-thirty till 
four or five, to have the light right. It’s 
too hard in the morning.” 

“Couldn’t you paint in here?” asked 
Ruth. She did want to have it painted, 
she did so yearn in secret for another 
session of song trials—yet she had her 
defenses up, and her pride was challenged. 

The man shook his head, with difficulty 
refraining from letting his eyes sweep the 
room. “How can I explain?” he said. 
“Its not alone you, but the particular 
light from the olive-brown walls in the 
Bird House, and just the corner of the 
smoky white mantel, and Uncle Alec’s 
stuffed blue jay and that framed Audubon 
plate that hangs near the window. The 
scheme is ideal, and it couldn’t be re- 
produced anywhere else.” 

“Couldn’t you bring the blue j Jay here?” 

“ But hardly the wall p 

“ Some of that is coming spe’ already,” 
Ruth smiled. “Mrs. Plumb has tried 
three times to glue it, because Uncle Alec 
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won't have the village paperhanger in the 
house; he says he knows he snares par- 
tridges.”” 

Mrs. Barnes came in the room just then, 
and Eliot turned to her with his plea. 

“Why not go, Ruth?” she asked. “If 
it isn’t all right to go to the Bird House, I 
don’t know where you can go. You live 
there half the time as it is!” 

Ruth flushed. She had not been think- 
ing of the proprieties. Nobody but Uncle 
Alec could know what she had been fight- 


ing for, and he would only dimly under- | 


stand. He was a man, after all. And 
now her mother had made it necessary 


that she should either surrender or with- | 


draw; either go, or refuse point-blank. 

“Oh, very well,” she said briefly. 

Mrs. Barnes seemed really more ex- 
cited than her daughter after Eliot’s de- 
parture. Indeed, Ruth went with slow, 
reluctant feet toward the Bird House that 
afternoon. She felt oddly shy, and a bit 
frightened, as if she had made a surrender 
of something personal and precious, she 
knew not quite what. She was no longer 
angry at Uncle Alec. 
that Robert Eliot truly wanted to paint 
her picture, and that he was too honest 


| even to surmise that a scheme had been | 


put upon him. 

Uncle Alec was in the dining-room when 
she entered. He had been correcting 
proofs. There was also a fresh batch of 


manuscript by the typewriter for her to 
| pt by the p 


e 


copy. ore work for you,” he said. 
“But now for the picture. I’m getting 
quite excited about this myself.” 

He was puffing at his pipe while Eliot 
posed her, reset the blue jay a dozen 
times, spaced the Audubon plate better to 
suit him on the wall, adjusted and read- 
justed the shades, and finally, when every- 
thing was right, marked the spot for each 
object, even Ruth’s feet, with’chalk, and 


|| fell eagerly to work, first throwing his 


coat into a corner and rolling up his 
sleeves. 

“You’re not very polite to the lady,” 
said the older man. 

“Oh, bother!” cried Eliot. 
Barnes is an artist, too; she understands. 
We are working. You only write books— 
What do you know about art?” 

“Nothing,” said Alec Farnum, “abso- 


| lutely nothing. I merely love birds, such 


as song sparrows.” 

He beamed on Ruth, who colored and 
looked straight ahead, in the pose that 
had been ordered. 

“T think I hear one in the garden now,” 
he added. “Being evidently in the way 
here, I’ll go out where I’m appreciated.” 

“‘Good-by,” said Eliot. 

“Oh, Uncle Alec, don’t go!” cried Ruth, 
“Mr. Eliot is horrid!” 

But he had already gone. 

“T hope you don’t really mind my work- 
ing coatless this hot day,” Eliot said. 
“Im afraid I usually forget to be polite 
when I’m on a job which absorbs me.” 

“I domt mind,’ Ruth answered, 
“when—when you say ‘us artists’.” 

“But you don’t doubt that you are an 
artist?” 

“Oh, yes, always! I want to be, but 
the artists were the men who wrote the 
songs. I’m a kind of phonograph. But I 
try to feel what they felt when they made 
the songs, and to re-create the mood. 
That’s something, isn’t it?” 

She spoke eagerly, forgetful of her 


She didn’t doubt | 
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‘earlier sensations. Somehow it was 
natural to talk thus intimately to this 
man, who was nearly her own age and 
who understood. He answered, and kept 
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on painting; and before she realized the 
flight of time, or even how stiff her body 
was, he ordered the sitting over. She 
came around and looked at the sketchy 
beginnings of her portrait, listening 
eagerly to his explanations. Then they 
tackled Purcell. She had mastered the 
rhythmic swing of “Come unto these 
yellow sands,” and was pouring the song 
out with full-throated abandon, standing 
close to Eliot and reading the words over 
his shoulder, when Alec Farnum sneaked 
back to the house and peeped into the 
room. He withdrew again softly. 


[HEREAFTER the picture grew apace. 
Ruth began to live for those sittings. 
Uncle Alec often remained in the room 
for an hour or more, and the three of them 
talked—a mixture of banter and jest and 
seriousness. She had never heard such 
talks. Should pictures “tell a story”? 
She didn’t know what this meant at first, 
and the two men almost swore at each 
other trying to explain simultaneously. 
Are all the melodies in the world used up, 
so that modern music has to adopt tone 

ainting as an ideal? Shall women vote? 
i Socialism really inimicable to individu- 
ality, or not? A thousand topics came 
and went in these talks, and Ruth almost 
felt that she had just begun to live. Then 
Uncle Alec would go out to work in his 
shop, or his garden, and she would ask 


| 5 S á à 
Eliot questions about some topic which 


she had not understood, and he would 
answer her gravely, and she would find 
herself almost thinking out loud to him as 
she struggled to see things as he did. 

The picture was nearing completion 
now. It was going to be Robert Eliot’s 
bid for the winter Academy. He was 
pleased with it—and dissatished. He and 
Ruth were looking at it, the sitting over. 

“The glass over the print is too real- 
istic,” he said. “I want the whole thing 
detailed and decorative, but I’ve got that 
photographic. And you are not right— 
your face. It’s not eager enough. You 
are too still, too passive. A spark in the 
eye, a little partin of the lips— Oh, gee, 
I'd like to do it all over again!” 

“I think it is lovely, only the picture 
of me isn’ *t good. That girl there is— 
is pretty,” said Ruth. 

Eliot looked down at her, and laughed 
softly. “I suppose you don’t know that 
you are lovely?” he said. 

Ruth colored and dropped her eyes. 
“I know I’m not,” she answered. 

“Then you are strangely ignorant,” he 
smiled, and laid his brush on the easel 
rack before he took up her hand. She 
shivered at the touch of his fingers, but 
let her hand lie passive in his while he 
said, “Look! Look at your own hand, 
and your wrist, and your arm; aren’t they 
lovely?” 

With face averted, she shook her head. 
He pulled at her hand till she faced the 
canvas. ‘‘Now look at the girl there— 
only the pale painted echo of you. Isn’t 
she less beautiful than you are?” 

Still Ruth shook her head, and drew 
her hand away. 

Ruth couldn’t sing that afternoon. 
She tried, but some emotion choked her. 


| She failed miserably in her first attack, 
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| and Eliot ran a glissando over the key- 
‘board and faced around on the bench. 


“Hello!” he said. 

“I—I can’t sing to-day. I don’t know 
why.” She had averted her face. It 
seemed as if she were about to weep. 

The man suddenly took both her hands 
in his, though she tried to snatch them 
away. ‘‘What is it? Tell me, Ruth,” he 
said. “It’s been our picture, and our 
songs—you and I working together. Tell 
me. 

“Please, let me go!” she whispered, 
and suddenly left him. But on the way 
home she began to sing, the song she had 
attempted in the Bird House, and the 
attack pealed out quite flawless. 


HE next day Alec Farnum lingered 
when the sitting began. 

“By the way, Ruth,” he said, “going 
to the dance to-night? I see there’s to be 
one in the Town Hall.” 

Ruth shot a vindictive glance at him. 
“No,” she answered. ‘‘ Nobody has 
asked me.” 

“What’s the matter with Tom Cook?” 
he inquired. Out of the corner of his eye 
he watched Eliot, who rewarded him by 
pricking up his ears immediately. 

He’s away camping. Isn’t it too bad?” 
Ruth answered sweetly. 

Uncle Alec laughed, and presently went 
out with a remark that neither of them 
seemed very entertaining that afternoon. 

When he had gone, Eliot broke the 
silence. ‘‘Who is Tom Cook?” he said 
bluntly. 

Ruth felt suddenly and gloriously co- 
quettish. “Oh, just a man, she said. 

“I don’t suppose you’d go to the dance 
with me?” 

“Do you dance well?” 

“Oh, fair to middling.” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“Why not?” 

Ruch laughed; she laughed ayly, and 
then grew suddenly sober. Don t you 
think it would be nicer to sing to Uncle 
Alec this evening? We've not sung for 
him since that night of his party, only 
practiced afternoons. He loves music, 
you know.” 

“Much nicer,” cried Eliot, and he 
stopped painting and looked into Ruth’s 
eyes. She returned his gaze for a second 
and then dropped back into her pose, but 
the air was electrical. The sitting ceased 
early. They moved to the piano. “We 
must get something ready for to-night!” 
she said. 

He put “Mary Grey of Allan Dale” on 
the rack, and Ruth sang it in her tender, 
virginal voice. Eliot let the last chord die 
away slowly, and faced her. 

“Ruth!” he said, and took her hands. 
“I have painted you into my life, into my 
heart. Tell me Tom Cook 1s nobody!” 

She let her hands rest in his. She let 
him draw her down on the bench beside 
him, she let her face fall against his 
shoulder, and with a thrill words could 
not express she felt his arm encircle her. 

“There was never anybody,” she whis- 

ered. “Is it real, are you real? Tell me 
i sha’n’t wake up.” 

He kissed her softly on the neck where 
it curved toward her shoulder. ‘You 
have the loveliest little neck in the world,” 
he said irrelevantly. “But won’t old 
Uncle Alec be surprised!” 

Ruth sat suddenly straight up and 
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ean collect, 
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Says the Cynic 


| blurted out, “Oh, no, he won’t! Oh, 
| what have I done! You'll hate me! He 
| brought you here because—because— 
| well, he likes me and he was afraid I’d 
| like Tom Cook or somebody like that. 
| He meant this to happen. I didn’t know 

he was going to bring you. I tried to keep 

m, I was ashamed. Oh, what shall 

o 

She tried to struggle out of his arms, 
but he only held her faster, and laughed 
in her ear. “The blessed old Fairy God- 
father!” he exclaimed. “The blessed old 
matchmaker in trousers! But how did he 
ever know God made us for each other?” 

“ You—you don’t believe J had a hand 
in it, then?” she whispered. 

“Kiss me!” he commanded. 

She looked up, she raised her face 
toward his, their lips met—and as they 
TE they were aware of the Bird House 

an coming angrily through the door. 

“What are you doing, you ungrateful 
young hound!” he shouted. ‘‘ You come 
into my house as a guest and you violate 
my hospitality and try to make off with 
my song sparrow. I’ve a good mind to 
thrash you here and now. Explain, both 
of you—instantly! You, too, Ruth! 
What do you mean by such conduct!” 

He seemed to be in a towering passion 
and Eliot rose, pale and angry in his turn, 
and opened his mouth to speak, putting 
himself in front of the girl. But Ruth 
burst out laughing. 

“You old fraud!” she said. “I’ve told 
him. He knows. He’s forgiven you, too, 
for which you ought to be thankful.” 

“Well, his forgiveness will be worth 
more ten years hence,” said Alec Farnum, 
bursting into a broad grin. “Now, you go 
home and bring your mother here to sup- 
per, while Bob gets that chromo out of the 
middle of the room and I get my one bottle 
of champagne out of the cellar.” 


“Don’t you call it a chromo!” said | 


Ruth. “It’s a masterpiece!” 


“Its a romance!” said Bob. 

“Its a nuisance!” said Alec Farnum. 
“Its a smelly thing, too.” 

Ruth went suddenly up to him, flung 
her arms about his neck and kissed him. 
He patted her clumsily on the back, and 
when she had gone he wiped his glasses. 


Says the Cynic 


Or COURSE the word culture has more 
meanings than any other word in the 
world, the reason being that the only way 
for a man to dehne it is for him to de- 
scribe himself. 


I saw a successful man to-day who de- 
clared that before the month is out he is 
going to get his hair cut if he has to take 
gas to doit. Which reminded me that, 
generally speaking, men whose hair is 
always neatly trimmed do not really 
' amount to a lot. 


The young have an exaggerated idea 
of the wisdom of the old, and the old 
have an exaggerated idea of the ability of 
, the young. Practically every man suc- 


| ceeds, year in and year out, in keeping up | 
the illusion that somebody else can furnish ; 
the brains which he himself lacks. Human | 
| beings admire each other much more than , 


is deserved. 


We 
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PARIS GARTERS 


more familiar you are 
with it, the easier it will 
be for you to select the 
best garters. The kneeling 
figure and the phrase ‘‘No 
metal can touch you’’ are 
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_ No metal 
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is required to 
convince intel- 
ligent people of 
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handkerchiefs 
that reach them with a minimum of handling. 
SEALPACKERCHIEF handkerchiefs are care- 
fully made, soft laundered, inspected, folded, 
wrapped in tissue paper, placed in packages 
Sensible people know that a 


and sealed. 
manufacturer to succeed must give value. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT, OFR 
is on sale in thousands of good shops throughout the 


country. But, guard your own interests, 

Ask for SEALPACKERCHIEF by name which is on 
every package, else you may not receive what you ask for 
Any dealer can secure SEALPACKERCHIEF 
if he will pay the price. You pay no more. 
Take a supply with you when you are going 
ona journey. There are many times when a 

fresh Kerchief comes in handy. 
Packages for Men and Women Containing 
1 for 10c, 3 for 25c, 2 for 25c, 3 for 50c, 1 for 25¢ 


SEALPACKERCHIEF CO. 
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“Ignorance of the law excuses no man” 


THAT'S LAW. You can’t always “guess” 
the law. You may not have time to “study” law. 
Lawyers come high — especias ally some of them. 
BUT YOU MUST KNOW LAW. 


TES splendid little handy LIBRARY OF LAW 
is prepared for the average man—the business 
man—the doctor—the teacher—the minister—the 
man who works for others—the man who works for 
himself—the man who writes—the man who has 
money and the man who has not—EVERY MAN. 
This Library is a work to read at odd times and a ref- 
combined. The language is simple, 
, Plain, and it c every subject you need 
now about. He few of them. 
“Wilis” — ** Mortgag: 
— "Landlord an 


ory os 
p xchange” —‘‘Bonds' 
“ Agents” —* Banks" —' Bankruptcy," etc. Also has 
complete series of Legal Forms of all kinds. 


HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
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The American Magazine 


Their Second 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 27) 


and another in Irene Tanner’s. Then, 
raising his glass, he said, with his eyes in 
hers: 

“To our second meeting!” 

“Bat—we—shall—not—meet—again.” 

“Our second meeting,” he insisted. 

“Oh! You mean—Somewhere Else?” 

“Yes. To our Second Meeting.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. And she repeated 
solemnly, as if it were a, religious rite, 
“To our Second Meeting.” 

They exchanged no further words dur- 
ing the dinner. Each felt inexpressibly 
bound to the other b 
each, unknowingly, felt the fascination 
of the other. 

When Irene Tanner rose from the table 
Carstairs found his voice. 

“I shall see you again, in the drawing- 
room?” 

“I think not. I’m going, now.” 

When a few minutes later Irene Tanner 
came down-stairs, wrapped in furs, Car- 
stairs was waiting for her in the deserted 
hall. 

“I thought you’d be here,” she said. 
“ And I want you to take this.” She held 
out a small bundle wrapped in her chiffon 
scarf. “I have no use for it now.” 

Carstairs slid the tiny pistol into his 
pocket and returned the scarf. Then, 
silent and breathless, they looked deep 
into each other’s eyes, a look which ended 
by his taking her in his arms and kissing 
her repeatedly. 

“T wonder if you feel as I do,” she 
said. “Almost as if we had just been— 
married.” 

With a strange, tired smile, she kissed 
him. They both heard someone coming, 
so they walked slowly toward the front 
door. At the same moment the butler 
appeared, it was he that they had heard, 
and held the door open for [iss Tanner. 

“Im coming with you,” Carstairs 
muttered dizzil ; 

“No. But 1 hall wait, with all my 
heart, for our ‘second meeting’,” she 
whispered, and was gone. 


T WAS about an hour later that Car- 

stairs stepped out of the elevator and 
unlocked che door of his apartment. 
Here, to his surprise, he found Doctor 
Dallinger, the man he lived with, up, and 
deep in a medical book. 

“Good news, Carstairs,” announced the 
doctor. “They just telephoned a tele- 
gram, saying that your sister has passed 
the crisis and is going to get well.” 

“Thank God!” said Carstairs, de- 
voutly. ‘Oh! what an evening I’ve spent! 
While I was nearly distracted over my 
sister I met the woman I intend to marry, 
and saved her life.” And he blurted out 
the story triumphantly. “I gave Irene 
Tanner a two-grain quinine pill, and she 
handed me this pistol, as a token of her 
good faith. To-morrow morning when 
she wakes, she’ll find a bunch of roses, 
and a note asking her to breakfast with 
you and me at Sherry’s. Oh, but she’s 
glorious!” He selected a cigar, which he 
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“North America is a country that 
would never do with us."'"—Ruggles 


But Ruggles was English, you know 
—a “top hole" valet, but hardly 
“vogue” with the smarter set. 


His adventures are chronicled in 
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“Do not read Ruggles if your 

heart is not strong! 

Avoid the book if you're short 
of breath. 

I lent it to a man who'd done 
me wro 
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laugh himsef to death!” 
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THE MAN WHO FORGOT 


By James Hay, Jr. 


Rufus W. Miller, Chairman of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches in America, says:— 
“The elements of a really great novel —dramatic 
and of swiftly moving interest.’ 

Just Out Net $1.25 


Doubleday, Page & Company Garden City, N. Y. 


A Far Country 


Winston Churchill’s 
New Novel 
is now ready 


Order early at the bookstore or by mail 


Like“The Inside of the Cup,” 
published two years ago, Win- 
ston Churchill’s new novel is 
again the fiction event of the 
year. 

Price $1.50 
A t metropolitan cl A 
j E A n ERT 
Winston Churchill's ‘The Inside of the Cup’ 
seem to me like two eyes looking profound ly 
into the life of today, as nothing else does in 
modern literature." 


Have you read “The Harbor”? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 5th Avenue, New York 
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Baby's Book,” delight- 
fully illustrated by 


Rose O'Neill. A page 
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lit with enthusiasm. ‘But I never, in a 


thousand years, could have thought of a | 
way to save her, if it hadn’t been for some | 


of the yarns you told me. I pretended 
that I was a physician.” 


From the depths of his comfortable | 


chair Doctor Dallinger surveyed Car- 
stairs with affectionate contempt. 

“For a man who has been practicing 
law in the city of New York for fifteen 
years you are the most gullible idiot I 
know. Do you for one instant believe 
that your ‘beauty in blue brocade’ was 
in earnest?” 

“T know that she was.” 

“It was the most wonderful flirtation 
that I ever heard of, Carstairs, but that 
is all.” 

“How about this pistol? It’s loaded.” 

“Yes. But you didn’t put her to the 
test. She never in the world would have 
used it.” 

“But she took that ancient quinine pill 
serenely, after I told her it meant certain 
death.” 

“Oh, she had nerve, all right. But, 
don’t you see, she knew perfectly well 
that neither you nor any other man would 
deliberately give her poison under such 
circumstances.” 

“Wait until you see her at breakfast. 
Then you'll know she’s sincere. Why, 
she’s the most real, the most appealing—” 

“For heaven’s sake, shut up, and let 
me read.” 

“Certainly. Perhaps you don’t care 
to breakfast with us?” 

“Oh, yes.” Doctor Dallinger strove to 
make his tone indifferent, and failed. 
“But I shall tell her, right out, that I 
think she could have given Cleopatra 
points.” 


THE following morning when the maid 
took Carstairs’s roses to Miss Tanner’s 
room she not only found the door locked 
but was unable to rouse Miss Tanner. 
Upon reporting this fact to her mistress, 
that easy-going landlady said that Miss 
Tanner had been out very late and prob- 
ably wanted to sleep. It was about ten 
o’clock when Carstairs, after an hour’s 
wait at Sherry’s, rushed up the boarding 
house steps. The moment that the maid 
admitted him he noticed his roses and 
note on the hall table. 

“Miss Tanner live here? Is she in? 
Why didn’t you deliver my flowers and 
note? Where is she?” he asked, cold 
with terror. 

“I took ’em up, sir, but I couldn’t 
rouse her.” 

“‘Where’s her room?” asked Carstairs 
loudly. 

The landlady appeared in the hall—an 
object of outraged respect. - 

“I shall not tell you where Miss Tanner’s 
room is.” 

“Then I'll ransack every room in the 
whole place till I find her.’ 

And in spite of all prohibitive remarks 
and threats Carstairs seized his box of 
roses and dashed up the stairs. As it 
happened, he saw Irene Tanner’s card on 
the door opposite the landing. 

He knocked several times cautiously, 
and then louder, but there was no reply. 
Then he put his shoulder against the door 
and burst its flimsy lock. For a moment 
after entering from the dark hall he was 
dazzled by the sunlight which poured 
through the two open windows. And 
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Both Had an Equal Chance 


— Power of Will Made the Difference 


Why is it that two men with equal opportunities, with 
equal mental equipment, sometimes end up so differently? 

One fights his way to influence, money and power, over- 
coming seemingly unsurmountable obstacles, while the 
other tries one thing after another, gradually losing his 
gri never succeeding at anything. 

t isn’t luck—there’s no such thing in the long run—it's 
a difference of will-power, that’s all. 

No man has ever achieved success until he has learned 
to use his will—upon that does success hinge. When the 
will fails, the battle is lost. The will is the weapon of 
achievement. Show me a big, successful man and I'll 
show you a strong-willed man, every time, whether a 
business man, a statesman, lawyer, doctor, or fighter. 


Anyone Can Have a Strong Will 


It has long been known that the Will can be trained into 
wonderful power—by intelligent exercise and use. 

The trouble with almost everyone is that they do not 
use their wills. They carry out other people’s wills, or 
drift along with circumstance. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, the 
muscles would become powerless to lift a feather. That is 
exactly what happens, in most people, to the faculiy we 
call “ Will-Power.” Because we never use the Will, we 
finally become unable to use it. 


“Power of Will” 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., a scientist whose 
name ranks with such leaders of thought as James, Berg- 
son, and Royce—is the first thorough course in will train- 
ing ever conceived. It is based on a most profound 
analysis of the will in human beings. Yet every step in 
the 28 fascinating lessons is written so simply that anyone 
can understand them and apply the principles, methods, 
and rules set down with notisentla results almost from the 
very start. 


A Veritable Godsend 


The users of “Power of Will” speak of it as a Bible. It 
has pulled men out of the gutter and put them on the road 
to self-respect and success—it has enabled men to over- 
come drink and other vices, almost overnight—it has 
helped overcome sickness and nervousness—making thou- 
sands of sick people well—it has transformed unhappy, 
envious, discontented people into dominatin rsonali- 
ties suffused with the joy of living—it has enabled people 
who had sunk deep into the grooves of a rut to pull them- 
selves out and become masters instead of the blind tool 
of circumstance—it has reawakened ambition in men and 
women who had been turned from their life purpose and 

iven them the courage and confidence to build anew—it 
Ess converted failures in business into spectacular suc- 
cesses—it has enabled successful men to undertake even 
bigger projects by showing them how to use the power 
they already eer with even more telling force. 

Young and old alike, men and women in all walks of 
life, testify the almost magical changes in their lives once 
they undertake Dr. Haddock’s simple formula for 
strengthening the will— once they know how to use this 
God-given faculty recognized the world over as the great- 
est weapon of achievement. 


Send No Money 


Power of Will contains 400 es, half 
leather, gold-top leaves, and includes more 
material than any correspondence course sell- 


Over 50,000 Users 


Power of Will has 
already hel over 
50,000 people—a rec- 
ord equalled by no 
other single course of 
any kind in theworld. 
Such men as Ju 
Ben B. Lindsey; Su- 
preme Court Justice 

arker; Wu Ting 
Fang, ex-U. S. Chi- 
nese Ambassador; 
Lieut. Gov. McKel- 
vie, of Nebraska; 
General Manager 
Christeson of Wells- 
Fargo Express Co.; 
Ernest Knaebel, Asst. 
Atty. Gen. of the 
U.S. ; Asst. Postmas- 
ter-Gen. Britt; E. St. 
Elmo Lewis,now Vice 
Pres. Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., are 
owners and literally 
thousands of other 
successful men like 
them have voiced 
their praise of this 
great work. 

“From what I have 
already seen I believe 
I can get $300 to 
$30,000worth of good 
out of it.".—C. D. 
Van Vechten, Gen- 
eral Agent, No. West. 
Life Ins. Co., 
Rapids, Ia. 

“Will Power’ is 
a compilation of 
mighty force. My 
first week's benefit 
in dollars is $900— 
cost $3; profit $897.” 
—J.W. Heistand, 916 
Tribune Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

“Send 15 copies to 
our New York office.” 
—W. M. Taylor, Effi- 
ciency Expert, the 
Overland Auto Co., 
Toledo. 

“He who reads it 
and puts forth effort 
will soon find himself 
out of the common 
herd.”— F. A. Good, 
President of Nebras- 
ka Lumber Dealers’ 
Assn., Cowles, Neb. 

“Here is $3 for you. 
‘Power of Will’ re- 
ceived. It is the book 
I've wished for for 
years.” —J. L. Sea- 
wall, Clerk of Su- 
premeCourt,State 
of North Caro- 
lina, Raleigh, 
N.C. 
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Clamp an 


o The stern 

of any row- 
> -boatand you 
have a speedy 


Think of it, you 
people who love the great outdoors! 
This wonderful little marine motor 
enables you to instantly convert 
any kind of craft —rowboat, sail- 
boat, houseboat or canoe—into a 
powerboat. It drives an ordinary 
rowboat 7 to 8 miles an hour—a 
canoe 10 to 12 miles—and runs 
four hours on less than a gallon of 
gasoline. 


So light that you can carry it with 
you anywhere. So strong that it is 
practically unbreakable. So simple 
that women and children have no 
difficulty in operating it the first 
time they try. 

Write today for booklet telling all about 


the 1915 model —the last word in portable 
marine motors. > 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
36 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributing Branches: 69 Cortlandt St., New 
York; 218 State St., Boston; 436 Market St., 
San Francisce; 182 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


“ARTBRON Z” 
Products 


Equal of cast bronze in 
workmanship — finish and 
durability —at one-tenth 
the prices. 

Book Rocks— Boudoir 
Lamps—Ash Trays— 
Paper Weights—Stat- 
uary—Portables, etc. 


No. 1063 
Height 
19% in, 
Winged 
Victory 


Especially appropiate for 
Decorative use in the home. 


illustrating 
200 Art 


e Gifts for all occasions. Bubjects 


Unusual Bridge and other prizes. 


Ranging in price from $1.50 up. Sold by the best dealers 
everywhere. None genuine without this name’ ARTBRONZ."" 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
519 Fifth Avenue New York 


Cai | 


then momentarily his heart stopped beat- 
ing, for there on the bed in the corner, 
still dressed in the blue brocade, lay Irene 
Tanner. 

The scandalized landlady, who had 
followed him up-stairs, now paused on 
the threshold in terror. 

“What is it? She ain’t—” . 

For answer Carstairs shut the door in 
her face. Then he walked unsteadily 
toward the bed. It seemed as if he lived 
a whole eternity before he satisfied him- 
self that Irene Tanner was—breathing. 
The relief of this discovery made him 
stagger and sink into a chair by the bed. 
Then, with a slowly dawning smile, he 


` cut the string from the box of flowers and 


shook them from their wrappings. Gor- 


| geously red and fragrant, he laid them 


on the bed beside her and touched her 


| shoulder gently. 


“Irene.” 

A tiny, tremulous little sigh, and she 
woke—to a world that seemed all roses 
and sunshine and a smile that made her 
tremble, it was so tender. 

““Where—am—I?”’ she asked dreamily. 
Then she sat up suddenly, and looked 
dazedly round, recognizing the familiar 
objects. “Why, — 1 — believed — you — 
last—night,” she said unsteadily. 

And then Carstairs asked in all hu- 
mility, 

“Do you very much mind—living?”” 

Her eyes looked a long time into his, 
and then fell shyly on the flowers. 

a think that I shall love—living,” she 
said. 


Hempfield 


(Continued from page 35) 


Anthy suddenly lean forward, her hands 
clasped hard and her face glowing. 
“Such stories as that,” she said, “ought 
not to be lost, Uncle Newt. They are 
good for people. The coming generation 


| doesn’t know what its fathers suffered 


and struggled for—or what the country 
owes to them—” and then, wistfully— 
“I wish those stories might never be lost.” 

Instantly Nort sprung from his chair, 


| for great ideas when they arrived seemed 


to prick him physically as well as men- 


_ tally. 


“Say,” he almost shouted, “I have it! 
Let’s have the Cap’n write the story of 
his life—and, by Jiminy, publish it in 
‘The Star.” Everybody knows the 
Cap’n—they’d eat it up.” 

k was Nort’s genius that he could see, 
instantly, the greater possibilities of 
things, and his suggestion quite carried us 
away. We all began to talk at once: 

“Print the Captain’s picture, a big one 
on the first page— A story every week— 
Why, he knew James G, Blaine—” 

Anthy leaned back in her chair, her 
eyes like stars, looked at Nort, and looked 
at him. 

When we went out that night the old 
Captain threw a big arm over Nort’s 
shoulder. The tears were running quite 
unheeded down the old fellow’s face. 

“Nort, my boy,” he said, “I love you 
like a son.” 

He was happier that night than he had 
been before in years. 


Garageman: “Ask any auto 
manufacturer, which oil gives 
most mileage, least carbon and 
longest service for the money. 
He'll say HAVOLINE.” 

Motorist: “Will it suit my make of car?” 

Garageman: “Yes. There are various 

grades that meet the needs of every 

make of car. HAVOLINE OIL is 
made from the cream of the crude.” 


Go w the nearest garage or 
store selling auto supplies [iq 
and insist on the blue-and- {f 


‘The Havoline lubrication 
booklet free on request. 
Write to 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Pl. Dept. G.G. New York 
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y E have trained thou- 
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nurses. Send for “How 
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about our training. Her 
address upon request. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


375 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y, 
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The next morning Nort appeared at the 
office with a tremendous announcement, 
headed Captain Doane’s Story oF His 
Lire, which would, on a conservative 
estimate, have filled an entire 
“The Star.” And the old Cap'n, who 
need never have taken off his hat to 
Dickens or Dumas where copiousness was 
concerned, began to write—enormously. 
The dear old fellow, looking back into his 


own past, discovered anew a hero after | 


his own heart, and as the incidents jumped 

at him out of his memory, he could 

scarcely put them down fast enough. 
With the first article we published a 


three-column_ half-tone portrait of the | 


Captain, his head turned a little to one 
side to show the full lift of his brow, and 
one hand thrust carelessly and yet artfully 
into the bosom of his long coat. Oh, very 
wonderful! The first article, headed 


Early Memories of Hempfield, 


was really excellent—after Anthy had cut 
out two thirds of the old Captain’s copy. 
Well, in an old town, in an old country, 
where the memories of many people 
reached far back, where many had known 
Captain Doane all their lives, this article 
instantly found sympathetic readers, and 
began to be talked about. We felt it at 
once in the demand for papers. Later 
came the stories of early political affairs 
in Hempheld and, indeed, in New Eng- 
land, and stories of the war which were 
really thrilling. Other headings were: 
“How I Met General McClellan,” and 
“ Reminiscences of James G. Blaine.” 
These not only awakened local interest, 
but they began to be clipped and quoted 
in outside newspapers, even in Boston 
and New York. A reporter was sent 
down from Boston to “write up” the old 
Captain. It was quite a triumph. The 
Captain began to have visitors, old 


friends and old citizens, as he had never | 


had before. They became almost a 
nuisance in the office. But the Captain 
was in his element: he thrived on it; his 
eye brightened; he walked, if possible, 
still more erect. His very mood, indeed, 
for his fighting blood was up, gave us some 
dificult problems. Nearly every week 
he would pause in the course of his narra- 
tive to smite the Democratic Party, to cry 
“Fudge” at flying machines, or to visit 
his scorn upon the “initiative, referendum 
and recall.” And one week he cut loose 
grandly upon woman suffrage, after he 
had first expressed his chivalric admira- 
tion for the “gentle sex” and quoted Sir 
Walter Scott: ` 


Oh, woman, in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, etc, etc. 


Nort brought me the copy, laughing. 

“I asked the Captain,” he said, “iF he 
thought Anthy was uncertain, coy, and 
hard to please.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He waved me aside. ‘Oh, Anthy!’ 
he said, as if she did not count at all. You 
know how the Captain lays down the 
eternal laws of life and then lets all his 
personal friends break ’em! ... What 
would you do about the passage, any- 
way?” 

“Why, print it,” I said. “It’s the old 
Captain himself.” 

nd print it we did. 
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his hospital 
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With the MORLEY 
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KODAK 
with vou 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


arate aed era ia a ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City, 


or by mail. 


The Colossal Bluff 


That Lord Kitchener has been making will be shown 
in next month’s 


American Magazine 


It is a big news story. Our information comes from 
inside sources in London, where publication of the 
facts is forbidden. The author would not allow us 
to print his article until next month. You will see 
why when you read it. 


CHAPTER XVII 


In Which Certain Deep Matters of 
the Heart are Presented 


D SMITH and Nort must have tried 

Anthy terribly in these days, Nort 
probably far more than Ed, because he 
was a more complicated human being, less 
broken to any sort of harness, and blest 
(or cursed) with an amazing gift of in- 
timacy. Like many people who live most 
vividly within, he never seemed to have 
any proper idea of the lines which sep- 
arate human beings. To some conven- 
tional natures the most refined meanings 
attach to their “Good mornings” and 
“How-d’ye-do’s,” and their confidences, 
shut away in a close inner sanctum, like 
the high court of a secret society, are only 
to be approached ceremonially by those 
who have the insignia and the password; 
and where, having arrived and expect- 
ing hidden wonders and beauties, you 
discover only still more ceremonial. A 
truly conventional person cuts the same 
at the core as at the rind. 

Nort never seemed to remember that 
most people one meets love to fence 
politely about the weather or the state of 
their health, but incontinently whacked 
them at once on their raw souls with 
whatever poker he might then be mending 
the fires of his heart. And he did it all 
with such irrepressible and beguiling 
spirits, with such confidence that what- 
ever interested him most at the moment 
must also interest you—as it usually did— 
that he was not to be resisted. 


OW I do not believe that Nort at this 
time had any conscious idea of making 
love to Anthy, certainly not of falling in 
love with her. He was entirely too much 
absorbed in Nort. But he turned toward 
her as instinctively as a flower turns to 
the sun, and was a hundred times more 
dangerous to a girl like Anthy for being 
just what he was. He liked to be with 
er, felt comfortable with her, thought of 
his place in the office as her employee, 
when he thought of it at all, as a rather 
uncomfortable joke and stepped irre- 
sistibly within the defenses of her reserve, 
and in spite of everything remained there. 
He told her what he thought about news- 
papers, baseball, the immortality of the 
soul, dress clothes, and the novels of H. 
G. Wells, looking at her sometimes with a 
little wrinkle of earnestness between his 
eyes, but oftener with a look of amuse- 
ment—yes, of deviltry!—which said to 
her as plainly as words could have 
framed it: “You and I have a wonderful 
secret between us, haven’t we?” 

He was apparently oblivious to the fact 
that she was a woman at all, and yet away 
down within him, as the ocean knows of 
the primeval monsters hidden in its 
depths, he knew that Anthy was a woman: 
knew it with a dumb and swelling 
strength he himself had never fathomed; 
and he knew, too, with that instinctive 
knowledge which is the deepest of all— 
such is the trickiness of the human 
spirit—that this was the way of all ways 
to reach Anthy. 

When I think of the Nort of those days, 
all the lawless possibilities of his ardent 
temperament, I wonder and I tremble! 
I wonder sometimes at the miracle by 


Sticking to the Old Ways, by Ina M. TarBELL 


which youth ever escapes destruction. | 
And in Nort’s case, as in Anthy’s, it was | 
a narrow, narrow margin, as I know better | 


than anyone else. Poor Nort! 

Happy Nort! No such close confi- 
dences existed between Anthy and him 
as between Anthy and me. Nort knew 
nothing of the deep and beautiful life 
within which she had shown to me—and 
me alone—could not at that time have 
understood it, if he had known of it (so I 
think), and yet there he was, a stranger 
almost, closer to her than I was. An odd 
thing, life! 

(To be continued) 


Sticking to the 
Old Ways 


(Continued from page 39) 


It was to make these conditions more en- 
durable that they asked for $2 a day 
instead of the $1.60 they had been re- 
ceiving and for 30 cents an hour for over- 
time. Wages—that was the life and 
death matter in the fertilizer plants. Just 
how serious it was is not realized from 
the statement that the men were getting 
$1.60 a day and wanted $2. The real 
situation comes out when one discovers 
that this $1.60, instead of being for every 
day in the year, was, in the majority of 
cases, for only about half of them. When 
working full time Liebig’s employs six 
hundred men. Its yearly average is three 
hundred. Its activities are seasonal. 
From early winter to late spring it runs 
full force; from early summer to late fall 
it does little. Js this necessary? 

This is the most important question to- 
day before all employers of labor who are 
conducting their industries as seasonal: 
the most important for them, because it 
means that they never have a stable 
labor body, and therefore always have a 
more or less inefficient one; the most im- 
portant to labor, because it compels a 
large body of it to half time and irregular 
habits, and so defeats and finally destroys 
its ambition for thrift and good citizen- 
nit ; it is the most important for the 

ublic, because it complicates its problems 


Where the 
Base Hit Grows” 


All over the country 
the base hits and 
bingles, the triples and 
homers, are growing 
in number. 


Everywhere they 
are swinging bats, in 
the strenuous hunt 
for the elusive hit. 


Everywhere they 
are striving for that 
illustrious honor — to 
head the batting aver- 
age list. 


And the sound of 
the “swat” is heard 
throughout the land, 
commingled with the 
cheers of the popu- 
lace! 


Taste Hit Grows” 


Out at Lawton, 
Michigan, grow those 
big, sweet, full-fla- 
vored Concords that 
make Royal Purple 
Grape Juice. 


Careful selection is 
observed in picking. 
Only the perfect, 
sound, ripe grapes are 
used. 


Our special pro- 
cesses of preparing 
the juice conserve its 
natural flavor and 
purity. 

It comes to you in 
the bottle just as it is 
in the fruit. No won- 
der it’s the taste hit | 


/ nd Hu ora Smithi Ca. x 
er, N. Y. 
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three main parts: the collection of ma- Served at the Best 


Fountains to make 
the Best Sodas 


terials, their preparation and mixture, their 
shipping. There would seem to be no 
legitimate reason in a concern with a 
surplus of $8,500,000 why the work of 
gathering and preparing the product 
should not go on regularly. There is no 
deterioration. It does mean holding for 
shipping. That in the main must be 
seasona ni In the fertilizer trust the pur- 
chase of crude materials is deferred to as 
late a date in the fall as is practical, in 
order that the capital it requires may be oven 


tied up as short a time as possible. Now, COLLAPSED 
while capital is being guarded, labor is Close -To-Nature OPEN AIR Canvas House 
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x hy swelter under hot roofs on hot nights when the Canvas House is as cool as the atmosphere. For tuberculosis, nervousness and ill 
often it goes back to Europe. One of the 
men killed intended to do that last fall. 
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ealth, Nature’s remedy is sleeping in the open air. For illustrated catalog and prices, address, 
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had experience with 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRADE MARK 
Liquid-Food-Tonic 


Give that hard-playing, fast-growing boy or girl of yours this 
real food tonie. It will be good for them--strengthen and build them up. 
All Druggists—Most Grocers 


Malt-Nutrine declared by U. S. Internal Revenue Department a pure malt product, 
not an alcoholic beverage. Contains 14 1-2 per cent malt solids--1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting Booklet on Request 
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“Jerry” Travers Will Tell 


The Secret of Steady Golf in the 
July AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Every page of what he writes includes a story. That is 
how he makes his points. First he gives you a piece of wis- 
dom. Then he tells you a story of his personal experien- 
ces in championship play. ‘That makes good reading. 


His wife and children were there. The 
war blocked him. 


THE result of this policy is that while 
the Roosevelt plants carry through 
the year perhaps one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred men they must draw for 
their busy season whatever they can get 
from the labor market. They no doubt 
believe this is proftable. Anybody can 
shovel or wheel a barrow load. There are 
always men who will take even thirteen 
or fourteen cents an hour, as the man- 
agement warned the strikers. I saw a 
group of these picked-up men shoveling 
fertilizer at Liebig’s Sle the strike was 
on. It was as wasteful-and humiliating 
a sight as I have seen in many a day, 
men doing what they were utterly unfit 
to do. 

What the Fertilizer Trust has still to 
learn is that shoveling and wheeling are 


not necessarily unskilled tasks. Mixing a 


fertilizer is not necessarily unskilled. If 
this work were planned and routed, if its 
various operations were studied and the 
men instructed in them, if they were 
offered a bonus for a task which had been 
properly fixed, premiums for overwork— 
if they were given modern conditions, 
made to understand by what they saw 
done that the company did consider hu- 
man life—why, the Fertilizer Trust could 
build up a stable labor body of three hun- 
dred interested employees, instead of six 


| hundred revolting ones. The town of 


Roosevelt would have three hundred set- 
tled citizens on good, regular wages instead 
of six hundred unsettled ones on irregular 
wages: the gains to everybody would be 


‘enormous. That this can be done has 


been proved again and again in industries 
where the problems are much more com- 
plicated than those of the fertilizer busi- 
ness. 


THE handling of its wage difficulties 
has been quite as antiquated as its 
methods of production, as the story of the 
present strike shows. The demands were 


| presented to the superintendent at Lie- 


igs by a committee of ten men, all 
foreigners. Five of these men had worked- 
five years for the concern. What could 
be the relations between a body of men, 
so many of them old-timers, and a man- 
agement, that without notice they should 
strike, and receive the support of neigh- 
boring independent plants and of the 
town in which they lived? 

What was the wage policy of the Fer- 
tilizer Trust? Wages pave been settled 
at Roosevelt regularly for years by strikes. 
When the men thought they ought to 
have more, they struck; after a few days 
or weeks, according to the season, the 
company gave an advance. Later this 
was dropped. The men accepted it for a 
time, then struck. A strike at least every 
two years seems to be a conservative 
average. 

In the settlement of these strikes there 
were no contracts or agreements of bind- 
ing nature. The nearest to one was made 
in July, 1912. The men had been out for 
a month. The advance they asked was 
granted, and it was agreed that neither 
the company nor the men should ask for 
a change without giving a month’s notice. 
It was not a written agreement. The 
management's “‘recollection” is that it 
was for a year. The men and the town . 


Sticking to 


tell you it was indefinite. It is certain 
that six months after this agreement, the 
company, learning that men who were 
receiving $1.80 a day were dissatished, 
voluntarily advanced their pay to $2, 
putting the whole force on equal rates 
regardless of length of service. 

This arrangement went on until Octo- 
ber 14, 1914, when on one day’s notice 
posted at the gate, in English only, the 
wages were dropped. There was no ex- 
planation, only the drop. The men tell 
you this was a violation of the agreement 
they “thought” they had; the town tells 
you the same. 
agreement was only an “understanding,” 
and had expired. 

The men did not strike in October. 
They considered the war. What might 
it not do to the company? But when 
business seemed to be brisk again, when 
they were taken on in larger numbers and 
given fuller time, they seized what they 
believed was their opportunity, what 
unquestionably the town of Roosevelt 
thought was their opportunity, and their 
right. They presented their demands 
without notice because, as they claim, 
the company broke its agreement by 
lowering wages without notice. 


I ATTENDED a citizens’ meeting the 
week of the shooting, the most amazing 
mass meeting in a strike I’ve ever seen, 
for to a man the speakers—merchants and 
officials in the town—were with the 
strikers. They voiced the irritations I 
have mentioned above: the loss to the 
town of forty cents a day for one thousand 
men; related the embarrassment to them 
of carrying these men over a period of low 
pay and half work as they had been 
doing; told of their relation to the com- 
pany as a borough. It was a fine, out- 
spoken gathering—a striking town! 

It was quite clear that the town felt 
outraged that the company should not 
heed its views. The pompony had 
changed, they said. Once it welcomed 
the town officials in its New York offices. 
You could get what you thought was 
right. Now it has ceased to listen. 

There were signs that the town was 
right. The company seems to have felt 
that the time had come for it to cease 
dealing with its laborers through the off- 
cials of Roosevelt. It saw the political 
complications, and did not like them. It 
wanted to handle its men directly. Where 
the company made its mistake was in 
attempting to cut out the mediation of 
the town summarily without providing a 
substitute. It had never had channels 
of free communication with its laborers, 
never found any way to explain and 
counsel them. It has never had the con- 
fidence nor the respect of the men—as 
a body. To its men the company was 
merely an impersonal power which aimed 
to get from them much labor for little 
pay. 
The mayor of Roosevelt, on the other 


‘hand, they knew and liked and trusted. 


He had always been their spokesman in 
strikes. They were willing to trust him. 
The company seems to have believed it 
could substitute its authority for the well- 
oiled political channels of communication. 
Two days after the men went out the 
company distributed a circular among the 
strikers. Their requests were all refused 
and the reasons for the refusals given. 


The company says the , 
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wherever you go 


Whether you spend your vacation at the seashore or in 
the mountains or traveling to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
Whitman’s will greet you on every hand—always fresh, always 


dainty, always inviting. 


Whitman’s are forwarded direct to 


our own agencies everywhere; their famous quality is uniform 
throughout the land. Whitman’s are the national sweets. 
Ever since you were a child you have been familiar with most 
of the candies represented in Whitman’s Old Time Favorites. 
But it is not always easy to get these old-fashioned sweets pure 


and fresh. This delightfully quaint package gives them to you 


in their finest quality. 


Sixty cents the package of twenty ounces. 


Ask our agent for Whitman’s booklet. 


Or write us. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 


CANDY CONTENTS 


CREAM DUST POFEEMENT 
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PURE SUGAR SNOR CANDY 
GOLDEN BATTUE tee mame tats 
Oran MONT warms 


HOLE hides are too 


thick for upholstery, 
and the under fleshy portion 
must be split away from the 
grain side to make it thin 
enough. The two or three 
sheets into which the wastage 
is split, although coated and 
embossed to look like grain 
leather, are weak, spongy and 
soon crack, peel and rot. 


E OU PONT 
ABRIKO! 


REG.U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


is frankly artificial leather, guaranteed superior 
to coated splits. Its base is cotton fabric, 
twice as strong as the fleshy split. It is coated 
much heavier and embossed in the same way. 


Two-thirds of all “leather upholstery” is 
coated splits. Demand superior Fabrikoid on 
your car, buggy or furniture, and Fabrikoid 
Rayntite tops, guaranteed one year against 
leaking. 


Lg 


ti How Many Hide 
JA Has ACow? 
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MOTOR QUALITY 


For Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


For Furniture 


Small sample Craftsman Quality Free, or a piece 
187x25” postpaid, 50c. Itis on sale by John Wana- 
maker, Philade!phia; McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh; 
J. & H. Phillips, Pittsburgh; John Shillito Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; The Palais 
Royal, Washington, D. C.; Bedell & Co., Washington, 
D. C.; Stewart & Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. Eaton & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto and Winnipeg; Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., 
Equitable Bldg., New York; Davison-Paxon-Stokes 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. Portland; Henry B. Day 
& Co., Los Angeles, and upholstery dealers generally. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO., Wilmington, Delaware 


Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ontario 
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“‘Saveet is the smile of 
horne when you return 
to find the woodwork 
beautified with Vitralite, 
the Long-Life White 
Enamel, 


T isathoughful husband 
who sees that Vitralite 
is used in the home-to- 

be or the home-that-is, 
because houses new and old 
are made pleasanter and 
more livable by the applica- 
tion of Vitralite to the 
woodwork, 


As lovely as rare porcelain 
and so durable that it defies both 
wearandage. Vitralite will not 
crack, peel nor turn yellow on 
wood, metal or plaster, whether 
used inside or outside. Above 
all, it is water-proof. 


There are 


Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Products 


for every purpose 


Though no better than other 
P. & L. Products, ‘‘61’" Floor 
Varnish is unusually demonstra- 
tive of its good qualities because 
it must undergo the daily grind 
of many heels and constant 
wear. It is heel-proof, mar- 
proof and water-proof. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products 
has always been their strongest guarantee. Our 
established policy is full satisfaction or money 
refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects, 
and sold by paint and bardware dealers 
everywhere. 

Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lam- 
bert-Inc.,61 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
In Canada, 3 CourtwrightSt., Bridgeburg. 
Ontario, 


Send for Sample Panels and inter- 
esting book on Interior Decoration. 
Be sure to mention whether interested 
in Vitralite or “61” or beth. 
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VARNISH 


What Will You Do This Summer? 


How will you spend those long days in some profitable 
manner? A worth-while question, isn’t it? 


I may be able to assist you—and show you how you 
can not only help yourself but others by bringing 
The Mentor to their notice. Write to-day 
for our Corresponding Secretary plan to 


The General Secretary 


The Mentor Association 


52 East 19th Street 


New York City 


They were asked to return to their places. 
The circular closed with these words: 
“The Sheriff of Middlesex County has 
placed at each one of the works a sufficient 
number of deputy sheriffs to see that all 
the men who want to work have the op- 
portunity to do so.” 


Te THE strikers this was a declaration 
that the trouble was to be settled by 
force. And they prepared to meet it by 
force. There were a few men who would 
have returned, but these were made 
afraid. For a few days there was no 
serious disturbance. There was an oc- 
casional shot fired into the air. There 
were threats and gatherings, but no harm 
was done, and the officials of Roosevelt 
were confident that none would be. The 
first serious action was on the morning 
of the 18th of January. It had been 
rumored that new men were coming in by 
an early train. Just before this train 
reached the Liebig station, it was stopped 
by railroad ties piled on the tracks. The 
strikers had placed them there; but they 
took them off promptly when they saw 
the train had only its usual passenger list. 

The next morning the same crowd 
swarmed in and around the early train as 
it stopped at Williams & Clark’s, as be- 
fore, looking for strike breakers. It was 
then that the deputies made their fatal 
charge. 

To one who has been watching the 
dealings of the modern employer with 
labor, this whole business at Roosevelt 
is incredibly unintelligent. It is the 
worst of the old creed, “If a laborer sticks 
up his head, hit it.” The management 
is, I think, a little bewildered at the idea 
that they could do otherwise with their 
men, that they could make them under- 
stand. “They speak thirteen different 
languages,” they tell you. ‘What can 
you do with such a gang?” 

The mayor of Roosevelt could make 
them understand, so could the repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor, who came quickly to the scene. 
They did it not by speaking thirteen 
languages but by their proofs of kindly 
interest, by treating these men as human 
beings like themselves. The average 
manager of bodies of foreign labor does 
not for an instant sense that they have 
anything in common with him. They do 
not speak English. They wear queer 
clothes. They drink much beer. They 
are Dagoes and Hunkies, animals to be 
driven and used, not men to be trusted 
and taught and developed. And yet how 
easy it would be for a manager to tie 
these men to him with unbreakable bonds 
if he met them with a frank appreciation 
of their human values. 

They come to us handicapped by their 
ignorance of all we have and do. Most 
of them are familiar only with the soil, 
and they have the true and wonderful 
instinct of people of the soil. God pity us, 
how truly they read us! They sense our 
contempt, our ridicule. Hundreds of 
them with a knowledge of farming far 
superior to ours—the knowledge of Virgil 
and Cato—are lost to us because of our 
dull senses; the crafts of their women are 
lost to us. They fear to be laughed at, 
and so conceal their own knowledge, try 
| to do things they never have seen done, 
never dreamed were done and, not un- 
derstanding, they lose again and again 
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their lives and their health in our great | 


industries. They lose their faith, their 
hope, their gentleness in our strikes and 
lockouts. 

The fundamental trouble at Roosevelt 
was the failure to appreciate and under- 
stand other human beings. 

I spent days in the borough the week of 
the tragedy talking with many people 
about the strikers. “I go among them 
day and night,” said a physician; ‘ ‘the are 
always friendly, always orderly.” ood 
people,” said a German merchant, “men 
who pay their bills.” My own impression 
was one of amazed wonder over their re- 
straint. One adjective was continually on 
my lips—‘‘gentle.” They followed one 
about like dogs, struggling to express what 
they meant. It wasone of the most movin 
things I have ever seen. Only once did ] 
see a gesture of violence, and that was 
over the body of Kalman Baty, one of the 
men killed. 


I HAD found my way with some difficulty 
to the house where his body lay. There 
was no one about, and only the gray 
mourning rag on the door located the 
place. Kalman Baty was a boarder, 
sharing with two other men the front 
room of a typical Roosevelt laborer’s 
apartment. The family—a_ man, a 
woman and three: children in this case— 
lived in the remaining three rooms. 

The boarders’ room had been cleared 
of all but the clothes which hung on the 
wall and three heavy foreign-looking 
chests which had been pushed back out 
of the way. The dead man lay on a bier 
covered with a black cloth. It was smoth- 
ered in flowers, artificial and natural, 
made up into “pieces.” Candles burned 
at his head. There may have been a 
dozen people in the room. The master 
and mistress of the place came and went 
away. A man beckoned me to come and 
look at his friend. 

The dead are always wonderful. It was 
the face of a man perhaps thirty-five years 
old, browned as one who was much in the 
open air. It was not a peaceful face. 

here was a curious curl about the lips, 
half disgust, half surprise as of one who 
had been suddenly confronted with some- 
thing he could not understand. There 
was no trace of bitterness. 


AS I stood over the bier I was suddenly 
conscious of a sobbing and a mutter- 
ing opposite. It came from a short, 
heavy man with a big shock of black hair 
and long black mustache. He was crying 
piteously into a big soiled red handker- 
chief. Drying his eyes he would gaze into 
the dead man’s face, talking in a low voice 
to himself and making repeatedly a set 
of motions that I could not understand at 
first; then it dawned upon me that he was 
struggling to fix in his mind the exact lo- 
cation of the bullets which had riddled his 
friend. Again and again he struck his 
neck, his chest, his abdomen, his legs. It 
was as if he were saying to himself: “Here 
and here and here, they killed him!” All 
this was going on in utter unconsciousness 
of others. Then suddenly he broke into 
wrath. With a look of indescribable hate 
he raised an arm into the air and shook a 
clenched fist— At what? The gesture 
broke as quickly as it came, and he was 
sobbing again hopelessly and helplessly 
into the handkerchief. 
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Donce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


When you ride in it you will realize 
that it has all the responsiveness, 
comfort and power you want in a 
car. It gets away instantaneously 
and skims the road silently and 
smoothly without motor vibration 
or sidesway at high speed. The 
motor seems always to have more 
and still more power when oc- 
casion requires. 


There is no choking at low speed in 
high gear, and there is an unusual 
freedom from gear shifting. At 
full speed there is scarcely a 
tremor of the motor. 


These qualities evidence the fine 
engineering skill that has been 
employed in manufacturing and 
assembling the entire power plant, 
but they are not the only qualities 
that enable you to realize to the 
full the delights of motoring. 

The one-man top with its Jiffy cur- 
tains, for example, assures you 
instant protection against in- 
clement weather, and the car’s un- 
usual roominess, the depth and 


softness of the real leather up- 
holstery with its filling of natural 
curled hair, the design of the seats, 
and the buoyancy and sensitive- 
ness of the self-lubricating springs, 
make you unmindful of distance. 


The 30-35 horsepower motor is cast 
en bloc with removable head, 
which allows the valves and pistons 
to be easily cleaned. The rear axle 
is of the full floating type with Tim- 
ken bearings thruout. Imported 
Swiss bearings are used in the 
clutch and transmission. 


The electrical equipment includes a 
waterproof Eisemann magneto for 
ignition and a 12 volt Northeast 
motor generator for the starting 
and lighting system. 

The steel body, finished in ebony black, has 
a pure streamline from tonneau to radi- 
ator. The oval moulded fenders, the 
graceful cowl and the shapely hood, are 
all distinctive in appearance. 

These features are evidences of quality, 
but no list of specifications can tell you_ 
the story of the car as completely or as 
convincingly as the car itself. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the car complete is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian Price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Do You Sell Subscriptions? 


If you sell magazine subscriptions and do not have our terms on 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, you are doing your pocketbook 


an injustice. 
No matter what other publishers you represent, write me NOW. 


We will guarantee you a salary and commission. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenuc 


New York City 
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Neighborizing the Farmer 


direct communication as the city 
dweller. Though distances between 
farms are reckoned in miles as the 
crow flies, the telephone brings 
every one as close as next door. 
Though it be half a day's journey 
to the village, the farmer is but a 
telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps the 
farmer.in touch with the city and 
abreast of the times. 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that 
one-fourth of the 9,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System are rural. 


In the days when the telephone 
was merely a “city convenience,” the 
farms of the country were so many 
separated units, far removed from 
the centers of population, and iso- 
lated by distance and lack of facil- 
ities for communication. 


But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it com- 
pletely transformed farm life. It 
created new rural neighborhoods 
here, there and everywhere. 


Stretching to the farthest corners 
of the states, it brought the remotest 
villages and isolated places into 
direct contact with the larger com- 
munities. 


The Bell System has always recog- 
nized rural telephone development 
as an essential factor of Universal 
Service. It has co-operated with the 
farmer to achieve this aim. 


The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are 
post offices and includes as many 
rural telephones as there are tele- 
phones m3 all kinds in Great Britain, 
France and Germany combined. 


Today, the American farmer en- 
joys the same facilities for instant, 
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Tooth Brush 


At the services’ held over this man’s 
body in the Hungarian Protestant church 
of which he was an elder, at those in the 
Catholic church over the body of the 
Italian killed at the same time and in 
the same way as he was, at the hall where 
both bodies were brought, and where 
labor leaders, socialists and other sym- 
pathizers spoke, during the long dreary 
procession which filed to the cemeteries 
through the pouring rain, there was no 
sign of violence that I saw. There was 
only a heavy stillness, a pathetic, hopeless 
quiet. Nowhere was there a flash of that 
collective rage which sometimes thrills 
one in a body of strikers. They packed 
the halls and churches, men and women 
and children, but in their intent, somber 
faces there was nothing but a struggle to 
understand. 

“Death— What is death to one who 
works in a fertilizer plant?” One of the 
speakers hurled at them at the public 
funeral. But he had no response. They 
do not fear work, even work in a fertilizer 
factory, ten hours a day, six days in a 
week. They want it, but they want it on 
terms which have some recognition of their 
human needs, some recognition of the fact 
that they are people, people like the rest 
of us, including the directors and stock- 
holders of the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company. 


ND here is the trouble: Those who 
direct the corporation do not see or 
feel the laborers as people. If they would 
but go to Roosevelt—I cannot find that 
they ever do, certainly no one of them 
stood at the bier of the dead men or 
walked with the hundreds who followed 
them to the grave,—if they could but 
watch them, see their heroic efforts to 
keep their children clad for the schools of 
which they are so proud, watch them 
save, see the support they give to their 
societies, their church, watch them struggle 
to learn and use an English word, see their 
quick response to your friendliness, their 
wonderful natural courtesy,—oh, then 
they would understand why there was a 
strike at Roosevelt and why it need not 
have been! 
A labor policy based on a realization of 
human values and possibilities, one to 
which there has been applied all that 
science is teaching managers of industries, 
this is what the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company must learn if it is to 
escape from a condition of chronic mis- 
understanding. There were signs at 
Liebig’s that somebody was beginning to 
realize this. I found on the desk of the 
superintendent several volumes of litera- 
ture of the science of management. In 
the plant there were shovels of varying 
weights and lengths of handles, an at- 
tempt to meet the needs of the men— 
only the men they fitted were gone! They 
were preparing to make a card catalogue 
of those employed, something that would 
give them an idea of the force they were 
handling. That is, Liebig’s has begun to 
see the way out—but it has a long way to 
o. It can only be done in an aggregation 
ike theirs by the men at the top under- 
standing it, believing in it, and supporting 
the manager in working it out. It is so 
revolutionary, it requires so long a period 
of education of both managers and men, 
that nothing tut faith and intelligence can 
make it possible. Not their business? Too 
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busy? Too remote from the plants? . 

If the Steel Corporation with its 200,- 
000 employees and its billion and a half 
of capitalization is developing a modern 
labor policy; why should not the Fertilizer 
Trust? Are Judge Gary and the execu- 
tive committee less occupied? Have they 


fewer problems? All the world knows | 


that the last fourteen years of the Steel 
Corporation have been an incessant battle. 
But all the world is beginning to see that in 
these fourteen years the Steel Corporation 
has not only enormously improved condi- 
tions both within and, in many places, 
without the shops and mines and salla. but 
it has developed a degree of cheerful co- 
operation in EE out its ideas. If 


there had been a glimmer of its policies in | 


operation at the Roosevelt plants of the 
Fertilizer Trust the tragedy of January 
last never could have happened. 


UT the executive committee of the 
Fertilizer Trust has no labor policy. 
There will never be peace at Roosevelt 
until one is developed in harmony with 
modern ideas. That the work will be 
vastly more difficult than it would have 
been six months ago is certain. Blood 
stains cling. It is the young who saw 
this thing that will not forget. I talked 
to a half dozen boys of sixteen to twenty 
in the town. They said little, but what 
they did say was a curse on the company, 
and there was a light in their eyes which 
nothing but hate and contempt ever 
brings to a boy’s eyes. The young will 
remember, and the women will never for- 
get. “America! Nice country,” I heard 
a woman relative of one of the dead men 
cry out. “If he’d stayed at home and 
gone to war he’d not been shot in the back.” 
These are hard things to down, but 
they are things which are plain facts— 
the inevitable result of the methods of 
handling foreign labor which have pre- 
vailed too generally in this country. On 
every side we have demonstrations of 
their wastefulness and their stupidity, as 


well as of their heart-breaking inhuman- | 
ity. They need not be. Hundreds of men | 


are proving this, are showing how intelli- 
gence and sympathy and cooperation 
build up stable labor forces and develop 
men and women. It cannot be done, 
however, if those at the top, those who 
hold the money bag, are going to ignore 


the great fact that human beings are con- | 


cerned. Responsibility is at the top— 
that is that plain lesson of Roosevelt. 


Just Boys 
By Frances L. Garside 
Ne ONE ever convinced a boy under 


fifteen that the time was ever coming 
when he would think more of a girl than 
of a dog. 


A great deal of the suspicion of boys is | 


based on their natural-born preference to 


playing in the barn loft rather than on 


the front porch. 


There is some hope for the boy who has 
to be driven into the bathtub, but none 
for the boy who has to be chased away 
from the mirror. 
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SEND FOR FREE BLUE BIRD CATALOG TODAY 

Demonstrator agents wanted 

Agent’ s pe to Ae fast pees ee Bird i dn 
y locality. Ask also for BARGAIN SHEET on 20, 

21, 23, 35' Runabout Motor Boats. 

DETROIT BOAT CO., 1133 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Show Good Form — 
Make Your Own Cigarettes 


Millions of the most critical smokers prefer to 
roll their favorite tobacco in pure, light, thin, 
tasteless Riz La Croix “papers.” You may use 
any tobacco that suits your taste—but you must 
use Riz La Croix “papers” if you want the best 
results and the greatest satisfaction. 


RIZ LA & 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


By far the easiest papers to roll your ciga- 
rettes with— they are so thin, strong, 
shapeable and naturally adhesive. 


Purity and perfect com- 
bustion make them 
absolutely taste- 
less; you enjoy 
the pure flavor 
and fragrance 
of your tobacco. 


Riz La Croix 
are made from the 
best flax - linen, a 
pure vegetable prod- 
uct, entirely healthful. 


FREE 


Two inter- 
esting, illustrated 
Booklets — one about RIZ 
LA CROIX Cigarette Papers, 
the other showing how to “Roll 
Your Own" cigarettes —sent anywhere 
in U.S. on request. Address The American 
Tobacco Co., Room 1178, 484 BroomeStreet, N.Y. 


1915 Model has reversing propel- 
ler, high tension magneto and unre- 
stricted speed control. 3 H. P. Wt., ¢ 
65 lbs. Sold direct from factory 
to you, freight paid. Original out- 
board motor—10th year—30.000 in use, 
Guaranteed for Hite. Fits ead shape =. 


| 
10% x16 in, pro paller, Steers by pead | 
from any part of the boat, Watercooled $ 
exhaust manifold; noiseless underwater 
exhaust; spun copper water jacket. De- 
mand these essentials, if you want 
your money's igor Write today 
for free book. ATERMAN 
OTORCO. “ion Mt Etliott 


everywhere. Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


James Montgomery Flagg 
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His Wife Knew about It 


2m Words and Pictures 


“T Should Say So” 


A Comedy in One Act 


SCENE. French restaurant. Ata table 
(R) two men are seated. At another table 
in a secluded corner are a man and a 
woman. The woman is rather showily 
dressed but is evidently five or six years 
older than her companion. The man 1s 
extremely attentive and anxiously courteous. 
The two men at (R) are much interested 
in the strange couple. 

LarimoreE: There’s old Bill Drake with 
that circus queen! They’ve had that 
same table every Saturday night for 
months! Don’t look now—she’s looking 
over here. 

WycorF: It beats me! What do you 
suppose the idea is? Even with that 
funny make-up of hers Ill swear she’s 
respectable. _. 

LarimorE: Well, you always were a 
knightly person, Wallie; but I’m afraid 
the evidence is (Waiter approaches with 
menu) er— Shall we take the regular 
dinner? All right—and a bottle of Pom- 
mard. (Exit waiter.) 

WycorF: But you seem to leave old 
Bill out of it; we’ve known Bill since— 
since he was born in New York at the age 
of twenty, you yourself have known him 
since he was married—that’s at least 
twenty years. 

LARIMORE: I know all that. But 
being a student of human nature I also 
know that many a man who has lived a 
life of appalling asceticism, and has built 
up a character for abstemiousness and 
purity that would make the Rock of 
Gibraltar seem Charlotte Russey, has 
astounded his friends at the age of forty 
by a complete reversal of form. It does 
happen, Wallie! 

ycorF: Oh, I suppose it does— 
But old Bill is different. 
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LarimoreE: No, I believe that is what 
has happened to him! I admit I am puz- 
zled at his taste. But, Gosh, I’m puzzled 
at my own sometimes! There aren’t any 
rules, Wallie, in /’amour! 

WycorF: Oh, don’t be disgusting! 
You’re unjust to Bill—I’m sure of it! 

Larimore: Well—explain it in any 


other way, Sir Galahad! You can’t do it! 

WycorF: Maybe it’s a relation, a rich 
aunt— 

Larimore: Silly! Aunts don’t wear 
Mrs. Vernon Castle headache bands! And 
aunts are talkative! She hasn’t opened 
her head except to eat, and every Sat- 
urday it’s been the same. Bill— See 
him now—it’s all right, his back is 
toward us—he’s talking a blue streak— 

WycorF: Can’t you see his heart isn’t 


Oh, you're mistaken, Dolly; that isn't Bill—we—er— 
saw the resemblance to Bill ourselyes—when we first 
came in—remarkable likeness—ha, ha! Sit down, Dolly 
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VACATION DAY: Se 


To the pleasures 
of vacation days 
a Premo adds the 
further pleasure of 
making pictures 
of all the persons 
and things that 
make the vacation 
worth while. 


Your vacation 
willbe much pleas- 
anter with a 


PR EMO 


Light weight and compactness, ease of loading and operating, depend- 
ability in the fullest sense of the word — these are the qualities that 
distinguish the Premo camera; the qualities that make it the ideal 
vacation camera for you. 


Prices range from $1.50 to $150.00. Premo catalogue free at the dealer’s, or mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical Division, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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A eS eres 
SEATA 


A mighty good doctor says to 


me once: 


“When it comes to curin’ 


folks, Nature is the real M. D. 
I’m only her assistant.” That’s 


the way I feel about curin’ 
tobacco for VELVET. 


T’S hardtoshowNature 
anything about curing 


tobacco. So we have 


adopted Nature’s own 
way to make VELVET the 
smoothest smoking tobacco 
—slow patient ageing. 

Men may “process,” but 
they can’t put into tobacco 
any finer pipe qualities than 
those Kentucky’s limestone 
soil so richly gives to the 
Burley de Luxe. 

But these qualities can be im- 
proved. They are brought out in 
their fullness in the aged-in-the- 
wood mellowness of cool, slow- 


burning VELVET. 
For two years the finest Burley 
leaf remains in sealed wooden 


casks, and then only is it ready 
to be made into VELVET. 

Get your tin now— join the 
growing ranks of the army who 
have found VELVET tobacco a 
delight without a single drawback. 


Send a 2c stamp for ‘Pipe Phi- 
losophy’’—a book of Velvet Joe’s 
philosophy and verse. 


Liggett Myers Tobacco Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


10c Tins 


THESMOOT HEST. 
TOBACCO 


| in it? He’s making conver- 


sation. 

Larimore: I suppose 
you’ve noticed that he 
doesn’t ever see us. He 
knows we are here, all right! 

WycorF: Idon’timagine 
he’s bursting with pride 
about her, she is rather con- 
spicuous. Now I have some 
relations I should feel the 
same way about. 

LarimorE: It can’t be 
anyone he is expecting to 
die and leave him money— 
she looks remarkably husky. 
Perhaps he is trying to kill 
her with rich food! That 
must be it, Wallie, and he 
probably has a will that he 
has had drawn up in his 
favor, in his pocket, and 
some Saturday night we 
shall see her succumb to an 
overdose of bouillabaisse, 
and just as she is taking the 
count he will force a foun- 
tain pen into her nerveless 
fingers and hiss, “Sign, 
Auntie, sign!” into her ear. 
By the way, Wallie, the 
spaghetti is uncommonly 
good to-night. 

WycorF: Do you know, 
Larry, I don’t really seewhy 
I put up with your company the way I 
do. You are so loathsomely cynical. 

LarimoreE: I'll tell you, old son. It’s 
because you know that people will notice 
you if you are with me! I’m going to 
ask the waiter if he knows who Bill's 
friend is. Jean! (Waiter approaches.) 
Jean, who is the lady with Mr. Drake? 
Oo ay le dam avec— 


WAITER: Sais pas, M'sieu. Madame 
Drak, peut-étre. 
LarmmorE: Ah! Putate! That’s all, 


Jean. (Exit waiter.) Discreet Jean! He 
knows better! The best is none too good 
for her, Wallie; cast your eye on the 
dessert they are bringing her to-night! 
It looks like Hearst’s monument to the 
battleship Maine at Columbus Circle! 
And poor deluded Dolly is probably sit- 
ting in her fur coat over the unrespon- 
sive register in the hall of their mansion 
in New Rochelle wondering if her Bill is 
working too hard. 

WycorF: Gee! I wish I knew what 
the answer is. I’m sure there must be 
some explanation. 

Larimore: Of course! Suppose I go 
over and ask him point-blank what the 
devil he’s up to. 

WycorF: Oh, you couldn't exactly do 
that! 

LaRIMORE: 
know me. 


Couldn’t I? You don’t 
When the reputation of a 


| friend is at stake— 


WycorF: I wouldn’t have the nerve. 

LaRIMORE (rising): Of course you 
wouldn’t, you spineless— For the love 
of Mike! (He stares at a woman just en- 
tering the doorway.) 

WycorF: What is it, Larry? 

LarimorE: It’s Dolly! Quick! She 
mustn’t see old Bill! We'll head her off! 
(He waves his napkin.) Oh, Dolly! 

Dotiy Drake (approaching, smiling): 
Hullo, Larry! Hullo, Wallie! 

LARIMORE (assuming innocent gayety): 
What brings you here, Dolly dear? (He 


It beats me! What 
that funny make. 


stands so that she cannot see Bills tab, 
Here! (He takes a chair from anot 
table and places it for her at their tab, 
Sit down here! Are you alone? 

Dotty: All alone in a great city! Bi 
here somewhere, isn’t he? 

WycorF: Bill who? 

Dotty: Bill Hohenzollern! Bill Dra 
idiot! That’s the only Bill I’m interes: 
in! 

LarimorE (with backward glance o 
shoulder): Bill? Why, no— Did y 
expect to meet him here? 

OLLY: Yes. A telegram came 
him. It was important—yes, I read it 
and I tried to get him on the ’phone he 
but I couldn’t, so I just had to come 
I must look around. (She starts to r 
and Wycoff detains her frantically.) 

WycorF: Don’t go yet! Have sor 
coffee— Have a green mint— Ha 
something— 

LaRIMORE: 
soon— 

Dotty: Yes, as soon as I’ve given tl 
to Bill. 

LarimoreE: Let’s go into the otk 
room and have our coffee. Bill can wa 
I don’t think he’s here! 

Dotty: Oh, I’m sure he’s here— 
always comes here Saturday night! ( 
and W. exchange glances. Wycoff fa 
himself with a menu.) That's the or 
night we don’t dine at home these da' 
You see, we have— 


Yes, don’t shake us 


Larimore: You know that he con: 
here Saturday nights? 
Dotty: Of course! You speak as 


Bill was leading a double life, or som 
thing. 

LarimorE: Oh, nothing of the kin 
I just wondered— 

Dotty: Well, something is on yo 
minds, both of your minds, I am not 
dense as not to see that. (Laughin 
Did you really think Bill was deceiving m 

WycorF: Yes—no—I mean — 


I Should Say So, by James MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
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suppose the idea is? Even with 
ers I’ll swear she’s respectable 


OLLY (suddenly seeing Bill over Wy- 
s shoulder and standing up): Why, 
e he is now! 
'ycorF (holding his napkin up in 
t of her): Oh, you’re mistaken, Dolly; 
isn’t Bill— We—er—saw the re- 
blance to Bill ourselves—when we 
came in—remarkable likeness—ha, 
Sit down, Dolly! 
ARIMORE: Yes, you'd say that was 
—almost anyone would—never saw 
ı a double in my life! Isn’t it remark- 
how much like Bill that chap is— 
s go into the other— . 
OLLy: You two boys are ridiculous! 
>e back in a minute. (Dolly rises and 
over to Bill’s table and talks to him and 
ther woman. Larimore and Wycoff sit 
‘nated with open mouths watching them.) 


"ycorF: Phew! What’s it all mean? 
we crazy, or what? 

ARIMORE: Most extraordinary! It 
tbe! Pinch me, Wallie! 


3ill rises, leaves Dolly talking with wo- 
. ambles, grinning, toward L. and W.) 
ILL: Kept you guessing, did I, boys? 
'ycorF: Not me! Larry feared the 
st—but I knew—er—what is the idea, 
way? 

ARIMORE: Yes, disgorge quickly, or I 
l faint with unrequited curiosity! 
iLL: Well, I’ve naturally been em- 
assed—that was why I didn’t speak 
ou—I’ll begin at the beginning— 
ARIMORE: For heaven’s sake begin 
ae end! Be reasonable! Be merciful! 
ILL: 


No, I’ve got to begin at the 


beginning: Since we moved out to New 
Rochelle our existence has been mainly 
one soda mint after another. 

LarimorE: Serves you right for living 
out of town. But continue, ere my heart 
bursts! 

Birt: And, of course, that was on 
account of our not being fascinating 
enough to keep the same cook for two 
consecutive meals! At last one came. 
One that could actually cook! And such 
cooking! (He blows a kiss toward the 
ceiling.) And she stayed] That was the 
miracle—she stayed! She stayed a 
month! Dolly and I were very, very 
happy. But at the end of that month she 
gave notice. We were in despair. We 
plead with her. We got down on our 
knees to her. We raised her already stiff 
wages. It was no use. She couldn’t 
stand the monotony of suburban life! 
Then Dolly had an inspiration—nothing 
less! I was to take Our Lady of the Snow 
Puddings into the gay city once a week— 
she had no beaus, poor dear—and dine 
her well and then go to some show. Of 
course I find it a bit trying at times; but 
we are the only family in our little town 


that can boast of a regular family cook— | 


(Dolly beckons to Bill.) Yes, dear, I’m 
coming. We are going to see Lou Telle- 
gen to-night; Ellen, the cook, is mad about 
him. Take Dolly somewhere, will you, 
boys, and give her a good time? I wish 
she wouldn’t wear those headache bands! 


So long! 
CURTAIN 
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Here Are Helps 2: 
Home Builders 


SUGGESTIONS 


Dept. A-6, 
Hydraulic-Press BrickCo., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send meSugges- 
tions for Small Hy -tex 
Homes,” for which I'm en- 
closing 4c to cover postage. 


Name 


est plans showing the 
all- around availability 
of brick. 


Dept. A-6» 

| Hydraulic-Press 
Brick Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me 

=a | “Genuine Economy 
| in Home Building,” 

for which I'm enclos- 

ing 10 cents to cover 

d| postage. 


Name 
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j GENUINE 
ECONOMY 
IN 
HOME 
BUILDING 
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A complete exposition of 
the whole subject of brick- City 
building, beautifully illus- 
trated in colors throughout. 


Dept. A-6, 

Hy draulic-Prese 
Brick Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me 
“The Hy-tex House 
of Moderate Cost,” 
for which I'm en- 
closing 50 cente (in 
stamps). 


Name 


This valuable book of plans 
is a rich source of hints and 
suggestions for the intending 
home builder. 


Send for any or all of these booklets, but 
remember that, no matter how helpful, they 
are only your introduction to the considera- 
tion of Building. You can take no sounder 
step, nor one more interesting and instruc- 
tive, than an immediate visit to the Exhibit 
Room in our nearest Branch Office. 


Published by the Hydraulic- Press Brick 
Company, manufacturers and distributors of 


Hy-tex 


The Standard of Quality in Brick 


Main office at St. Louis. Branch Offices 
and Exhibit Rooms at Baltimore; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Davenport; Du Boise, Pa.; Indian- 
apolis; Kansas City; Minneapolis; New York 
City; Omaha; Philadelphia; Toledo; Wash- 
| ington, D. C. 
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cory! oC BLE C9., CINCINNATI 


THERE is no weak link in the chain of Ivory Soap accomplishment. 
It does well everything that soap can do. 


Ivory Soap removes the dirt and grime of a hard day’s work. Ivory Soap provides 
a refreshing bath and toilet at any time. Ivory Soap bathes the baby without 
irritation to the tender skin. Ivory Soap washes delicate garments without injury. 
Ivory Soap cleans beautifully and safely the better home furnishings. 


Ivory Soap is not limited to any one kind of cleaning because it does not depend 

upon ingredients suitable only for special kinds of work. Ivory Soap is nothing 

but pure soap of the best quality. It cleans thoroughly because it is pure, high 

grade soap. It cleans gently because it is pure, high grade soap. Its purity and 
\ quality make Ivory Soap safe and effective for every purpose. 


IVORY SOAP. .... EIR 994% PURE 
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